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SMth  fle«M8  of  aoottiah  Mar^m 

IiiBtructive  Picture  Booka. 

I. 

The  iDstractiY*  PiciitFe  Book.  A  few  AtiimctiT«  Lenoiu  from  the  IfAtand 
HIatory  of  AniiiMil&  Br  AUAM  WHITE,  AeeUUnt,  Zooki^tel  tkmu9mma%,  Mtitk 

MoMom.  With  5S  rolio  coloured  PUtee.  Fifth  Nf^VTfj,  irirrt*iTriif  mutf  Bew 
lUuAtnUoDii  bf  J.  B.,  J.  Stiwabt,  and  otheim. 

II. 

Hm  Inetractirt  Picture  Book.  Lesaons  from  the  Tegetebl#  Woild,  ^the 
Antkir  of  'The  Heir  of  Bedclyfle,'  *Tbe  Herb  of  the  Field/  etc.  Armfedlqr 
RoauiT  M.  Stark,  £(liiibari^  Mew  Edition,  «Uh  mutj  Mew  FUtee. 

The  New  Picture  Book. 

Fietoclal  Lew  mm  on  Font.  GonpnlMBtnd  NobImiiv  far  CMMwa  un6fT  Brren 

The  Hiatory  of  Boottiah  Poetry, 

IVofn  the  Middle  Ag«e  to  the  Close  of  the  SerenteMth  Centutj.  Bj  the  Ute 
DAVID  IRVING.  LL.D.  Edited  bf  Joni  Aciui  Cablylb,  1I.O.  With  a  Memoir 
a&d  Gloecary.   Demy  8vo,  lOe. 

The  Circle  of  Christian  Doctrine  ; 

A  BMMtbook  of  Faith,  framed  out  of  a  Layman's  experience.  Bjr  Lom>  KINLOCH, 
«M«rth(»Jttdcetor  tte  flttpMiMCowrtor8eoUM4.  TUnt  tad  dmper  Edltloii. 

TIme'i  Tretmar^; 

Or.  Devnnt  Thon;;hts  for  even-  Day  of  the  Year.  Erjirf  sscd  in  verM.  Bj  LoU) 
lUMLOCU.  Thiid  and  Cheaper  fiditioo.  FcapL  8vo,  price  8a.  M. 

Stadias  ibr  Bimdaj  Bvenliig; 

Jjtj  IMD  KINLOCB.  Foaik.  ]iriee4&6d. 

An  Additional  Catalogue  of  Anciexit  Scottish  Seals. 

By  HBBRT  LAIKO,  Antbor  «r  *]>«eifp«iv«  CitalogM  oC  Aadrnt  Seottbk  Betls.' 
1  VOL  410. 

The  Belbrm  of  the  Churoh  of  flootland 

In  Worship,  Goremment,  and  Doctrine.  By  ROBERT  LEE,  D.D.,  Profciworof 
Biblical  Criticimn  in  the  Uaivmaitj  of  Bdinbaight  Mioiater  of  Greyfriaak 
Part  L  Worsliip.   bvo,  price  Oa. 

The  Early  Races  of  Scotland  and  their  Monuments. 
By  Linrr.-CoL.  FORB£t»  LESLIEL  2  vola.  demj  8vo,  |irofneely  lUnatrated. 
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Iiilb  In  Nbrnuuidy; 

8ketcbefl  of  French  FmbfiiK.  Farraink-,  Cookinp.  Katnml  Hintory,  and  Politim. 
drawn  from  KaUire.  Djr  aa  £vauaa  ftEaiDurr.  Tluni  Editwn.  1  voL  crowa 
SvOtptfeeea. 

Speoimens  of  Anelmit  Osalio  Poetry. 

Collertfd  bet  we  n  tlir  y.  nrn  1  12  and  1529  by  tJif  Rrr.  JAMK8  MTtREOOR.  TVan 
of  Liiimor<' — illuxtraUve  of  the  Langtiaipe  knd  Lit«rmlur«  of  the  Scottiah  HitflilaBda 
prior  to  the  SistMdth  Centur}'.  E<lit«d,  with  a  TranaUtion  and  Kotw,  br  IM  IUt. 
TnoMAa  Maclaocrlaj*.  Hm  IntradiiclkM  aad  additloBBl  MoiM  bjr  Wtuum  F. 
SnExe.    8vo.  price  12b. 

Sannouy  of  Havelation  and  the  Sciences; 

Addreaa  DeUvered  to  the  )Hcnit>eni  of  the  E4linbur^h  rhilosophlttil  iMlHlltiOB. 
Kov.  4, 1«M,  hf  yMBiOBV  Bsr.  LORD  BlttHOP  OF  hOSlDOS,  999,  ptiM  U 


The  Case  fat  the  Crown  in  Be  the  Wigton  Martyrs  proved 
to  b«  Myths  fwrtaa  Wodrov  and  Lord  M acaulajr,  Patrick  the  PedUr  and  PMaoiiwI 
ToUoch.   By  MARK  WAPIBB,  Wwrlffef  DwinM«t<hlw.  tfo^  price  la. 

Iiittle  Ella  and  the  Flre-Kingr» 

And  other  Fairy  Tatea,  by  M.  W.,  with  Illnatrationa  by  Hexkt  Wa&ssii.  Sooond 
BditkNL  Idmo, fdoth, la. 6d.  GloUiatn, gUt«dga% 4a 

JMborali; 

Or,  Cliristiin  TVinriplrR  for  Dnmfstic  Servants.  With  KrirRct  Rradinfrs  for  Uie 
Fiiie»uk     iiy  Ejcv.  NORM  AN  HAQLEOD,  DlD.  ISoo,  limp  dotb,  price  la. 

Maovicar's  (J.  G.,  T).D.) 

Thk  PuiUMorRY  or  rum  BcAunrrL:  price  6a.  6d.  First  Likeb  or  bcinxcc  Sim> 
vuracD ;  piloe  ft.  Invnar  mo Hviuir Matom;  pilee 7«l  M. 

Kan*a  Flaoa  and  Bread  unique  in  ZTatnre; 

And  bit  orlgla  Hunaa  Boi  fllnlan.  By  ft  Unlmaily  FtoHeMor.  Ve»p.M««<,la 

The  Correct  Form  of  Shoea. 

Why  the  Wn>e  Pfnebet.   A  centrltHitloii  to  Applied  Anatomy.    By  RRRMATfN 

MRYKR.  ^!  t»  ,  rr..r..i>nr  of  An.itMniy  in  the  University  of  Znrirh.  TranKKiUtl 
fnnn  ibf.  Ucnuaii  by  John  brinuxu  CiiAia,  L.R.C.r.il,  L-ltC.&E.  FcaiK, 
•eared,  64. 

a«ine,  Salmon*  and  Foadhere. 

By  tike  Bam.  or  MIKTO.  Mea  U. 

The  Herring  : 

Ita  Katnrml  Hivtory  and  National  Importance.    By  JOHN  X.  VITCRBLIi, 

F  R.8.S.A,  F  8  A.8  .  F  RP.a,  etc  Author  of  'The  Natuml  nist/iry  of  thr  Her- 
rinK,  conaidered  in  Connecticm  with  ita  Viaita  to  the  Scottish  Cuantii,'  *  Uritiah 

c<>iiin)»T(  i.il  L<-p'«i-'>tiaa,*  * Modara  Albnt andtbe  Piiwia^* tie.  With flte  Illoalit' 

tiotin,  8vo,  pric«  12a. 

The  Insane  in  Private  BwellinfB, 

Dy  AJiTUUR  MITCHELL^  A.M.,  U.D.,  VtfnAj  Coouniaaioner  in  Lunacy  for  8c«>t- 
laiid,  el&  9t0t  priee  4a.  M. 

Ancient  Pillar-Stones  of  Scotland. 

Their  Sigtiificance  and  Beactag  oa  Etfaaokigy.  Bf  OfeottB  MooMB,  M.D.    I  vol. 
8vo,  price  4a.  (fid. 
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XTorth  British  Review. 

Pul>U«hed  (Quarterly.    Price  te. 

**  W«  ImII  the  reerat  mimbem  of  Che  }f«rfi  JMffdl  m  •  iHf^  of  Ibetr  tihniice, 

*Tid  a  jtfT.fif  t^fiT  n  tnit'  Root  ill  as  r-n  ly  nn  ever  t/>  i  rons  the  TVef<l  Aiid  to  vie  iiuc- 
ct^sfuily  w  iUi  tii8  Kii^liali  com]^titun*  It  is  HcMnni,  if  e\  cr,  tliHloiif  se«-8Hn  fgttml 
a  nfripi  of  rvviews — no  jrrKHi  milistJintially  in  nearly  all  thfir  artii-it«,  from  X\w  tlmt 
page  tn  ti»e  last  It  ia  aaoaibto  oa  all  iU  ral^tecU.  m  dUtiaguiabed  froin  litemnr 
Mtaifliup*— «tnM  whtettoftMtlMiiataBitnwwhiinttlflcivttrDmelBgtooarniarvw 
tQ  hMfirw  la**— TiMft 

By  THOMAS  MURRAY,  LL^D..  AmbOT      *Tte  IilttCM7  IIM017 OdbWtf 

ete ,  etc   Crowa  8to^  price  Sn  0d. 

IfjBtificationa. 

By  CLEMENTINA  STIRLING  OBAHAME.    Edited  by  Jokh  Snowy,  M.D. 

A  ITew- Year's  Qift  to  Children. 

By m wrtXr qf Joto Hrtiftm. Omtleiw"  WlllintaiCnlSeu,priMU 

ITiiggets  from,  the  Oldest  Diggings ; 

Off,  ttMiwehM  la  ttt  MwMtoCwrtittM.  Okowa  Svo,  clotty  pHot  t*.  «1 

At  the  Seaaide." 

ywgpCrittai ;  ObbiiIoiI  Hnpea  wMm  si  the  Bwilit.  By  santLITl  Own 
Svv^  piles  ta 

TIm  BUhop^  Walk  and  TIm  BUbQpli  TlaiM. 

I^ORWBIiL.  VfiifL  8vo^  pries  Sa 

Btohard  AriMnir ; 

Or,  The  Seapegtaeeof  llMTIuBUy.  By  JAMBS  PATV.  Crows  SfOb  priM  la 

On  the  Food  of  Man  In  relation  to  his  TTseftil  Work. 

B:-  I  Y  iv  rL.vYKAiR.  c  n  ,  I T  D  ,  V  u. s. .  Profemor of  Ctiemiatiy  and Gh«mlcal 

I'baniiai  y  in  ttie  Uuivcntity  at  IviUuUui^U.  8vo,  price  la. 

popular  Genealogists; 

Or,  Tbe  Art  of  Pedigree-niaklng.    1  voL  crown  8>  0,  price  •in. 

Bernini scences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character. 

By  K  a  RAMSAT.  M.A.,  LLO.,  F.&a&,  Deaa  of  8dittlNU|ik  lliitteentli 
Bifliaei,  pftoa  la  id. 

*'  Hie  Deaa  of  Bdlaboisli  haa  here  prodoeed  a  book  tar  ranwair  readlnff  of  the 
very  Ant  claea.  TIm  peiaoiia  (aad  tkey  are  laany)  who  caa  only  oMer  aueh  cifettaii> 
■laneea  devote  tea  aunatee  of  attoatioa  to  any  peine,  without  the  oertaiaty  of  a 

dizzy  or  Htnplif  hejufai-hc.  in  rvrry  page  of  thin  volume  w  ill  flmi  snitti-  [►oi^.tJUTil 
ane(Ml«itc  or  trait  which  will  Uuit  them  a  good  hiUf  hour  for  altcr-Uughtcr ;  one  of 
tli*  I'll  ;u<iaDt««l  of  hutoan  aenaaUona." — Athenenm. 

*•*  The  oriidaal  Edition  in  f  Tola,  with  iDtrodaeUona.  prioo  111.,  aad  tha  aiath 
Bditloa  la  1  toI  cloth  antique,  price  &a.,  may  atUl  be  had. 

Jilemoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes  ; 

Or,  Litrrary,  KehginuH,  ami  Political  Ufe  in  Germany  from  1789  to  1M3.  liy  C  T. 
PKBTHES»  Piafeeaor  of  law  at  Boaa.  Ctowa  Svo^  elolta,  da. 
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lU  Climate.  Chsraeter,  an4  fLtaomret*  m  m  Winter  Reflort.  Whll  an  Appendix  of 
lf«««orakitel  iUtUt.  fir  A.  UBXBY  EHIK^,  F.&A.  Fcifk  9m,  elall^  prtMli. 

Sootlnd  wMter  iMT  Bifl7  Kings. 

A  HIMorr  of  the  Kinsdora  to  the  clnw  of  tte  Ulk  cntm.  Bf  M.  WIUUUM. 
BOBESTSOX,  to  i  vgla.  iro^  cloC^  ail. 

Dootor  Antonio; 

A  Tale   B?  JOBS  mnrWtXL  C^MmtMb«Mh»^  Chitp MlliM» cnnni  tv«b 

boanU,  Si.  0d. 

lioreiizo  Benoni ; 

Or.  PasiuiceH  in  th«  Life  of  an  Italian.  R7  JOITN  RUFPIKL  Witk  UhatWttOlIC 
Crown  i>vo,  cluth  gilt,  ^   Cheap  £ditton,  crown  8vo,  boards,  SB.  fid. 

The  Salmon : 

ItBHM<M7,FiMitioa,a^noipMta.  fij  ALEX.  B088BL.  aio^prfaelk.  #<. 
Bbrob  and  JeroBalem* 

BrftoBnr.OB0BQBa*HDnL  ttaip  wllkIDMlaltaii»9riNl«iLM. 

Our  Summer  in  the  Ham  Forest, 

By  A  SCOTCH  FAMILY.   1  voL  atBAU  8vo,  price  te.  , 

Twelve  Tears  in  China  : 

The  Penple.  Um  Reb«U,  and  Um  XandaiiM,  ft  Britiaii  Baridast  With  eolonred 
llliiainttoaa.  Saeaad  Bditiaa.  Witb  u  AppeMdtac  CMMm  Svo^  dolk»  priea 
10a  AL 

ArduBoIogy :  ite  FBst  and  its  Fatnrs  Work. 

An  A'1iln>M  pven  to  the  So^-irtv  of  Antiqnarios  of  8^otla«d.  By  Sir  JAMES  T. 
8IMPSOK,  Uart ,  Vice-I*i«sideDt  of  the  Sociaty  of  AaUqoaflea  8fO,  price  la. 

The  I*aw  and  Practice  of  Heraldry  in  Scotland. 

r.v  r.  vanc.K  SFnroX,  AdToeate,  M. A.,  Oson,  P.&A.»  SeoL  tvo»  wlCII  wuomitM 
Illiutmiiuus,  S5«. 

\*  A  raw  totAm  an  laifa  papar,  balMKNud*  4Sa 

**  Cakes,  IvOcTcs,  Puddinjjs,  and  Potatoes." 

A  Lecture  00  the  NationaUtiea  of  the  Unitad  Kincdom.   By  OEOBGE  SETON, 
Advoeata,  ILA.,  Oma,  ala  flaaand  BdlClaa.  FtayL  •f<o^•ew•d,F>te•*<• 
The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic 

By  W.  Y.  bbLLAR,  M.A.,  PrDfea«>r  of  UuinaBlty  to  tha  Unlvaiaitr  of  Bdtolmish, 
aiMlforneriy  Fettow  or  Oriel  ColkiKa,Oxfiorl  SviDk  priea  Ita 

The  Pour  Ancient  Books  of  "Wales, 

CVmUiitin;:  tUf  K\  niric  Porro*  attiihutcd  U*  the  Dards  of  the  Sixth  eentnry.  Edited, 
with  an  Iniivduetion  and  Notes,  bjr  WILLIAM  P.  8iJSy&  S  vola.  Svo,  witb 
lUaaUalioiA 
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Ky  Lift  And  Times,  174l.l8ia 

Bfing  tl)r  Aii'  O.!  .rmt  'iv  of  t!.r  Rrv  TIfOS.  SOMERVILL^ Mlllifttrof  J«dlMll|l, 

axiU  one  «>t"  His  .M.ijr>t)  \n  t  ii;i(  l.ua*.    Cfuv*n  8vOf  price  iMi. 

Dugald  Stewart's  Collected  Works. 

LtlJtf'l  by  bit  VVju  iAM  Uamilti^x,  LSarL,    Vol*.  I,  to  X.    8vo,  cioth,  each  12a. 

Vc!  I  — r>ivitrrUlion.  Vol*.  II.,  Ill  .  and  IV.— EleiuenU  of  the  Phllosiophy 
.  r !'  <  Human  Mind.  Vol.  V.— niilosophical  Ewiajra.  Vols.  VI.  atid  VI t.— 
i^ltMopby  of  Um  AMkf  mmI  Moral  Fowm  of  Man.  Vola.  VUl.  imd  IX. ~ 
Lactam  on  Polittotl  Boonomf.   Voi  JL— BtoKraithieal  Memoim  of  Adam 

Smith.  LL.D  ,  WilJfam  RolHjrthon,  D  D,,  and  Thomas  Rt'irl,  D  D.  .  to  which 
la  i>relixed  a  Memoir  of  DuK'tld  iJt«wart,  with  Selection*  fmrii  his  Corre- 

8)>tuiili;;ii-i',  liy  J'lliti  \'<-lti')i,M  A.     S  i ;  j )  j>l  ci  r:r  n  t.i  ry  Tniii  >l:itioni  of  t  tiC 

Paaaag*^  ta  t'onigu  I^mytagoa  oouUiuod  in  Um  CoUectod  Works ,  vitli 

Natural  History  and  Sport  in  Moray. 

Oo8eetodfh»tteJroamdaaBdUlttna(tteliltCBA1IUB  Sr.  lOHV,  Atttbor 
of  «wtM  «T^.r^.         ffigi.u.j^  *  wittiftdMitltaMlrartbsAallior.  Giwwb 

8to,  price  o^L 

Chnst  the  Consoler : 

Or  Scriptures.  Hymns,  and  Prajreni  for  Times  of  Trouble  and  Sorrow.  Selected  and 
amngMl  bj  the  lUv.  BoMM  aratTa  Jttatalwiif  ilBinrtk  1  iraL  fofi 

Works  t»j  fkoftMor  Junae  fl^ysM. 

OBAKuvATtoss  tv  CunrcAL  SuaoBRV.  I  vol.  8vo,  price  8a.  6d. 
SraiCTcaii  ur  tiii:  t'&rruRA,  and  Fimru^  tk  I'KHi.xm    8vu,  4s.  6d. 
TMATtse  UK  run  Kzcuuow  or  DiacAiiEU  Joikts^   ttvu,  &«. 
Ox  OisCASta  or  rai  Rbctok.  8vo,  4«.  0d. 

toCMKMf  or  TtlJt  flCAPVLA.   8V0b  pttcA  Si.  6d. 

Sermons  Fresehsd  at  St.  Paul"*. 

Bv  THR  UinifT  Bnr.  C.  B.  TEEROT,  O.D.,  Blabop  of  Edinbiuijfa.  In  1  vol  Cnp. 
8vo,  price  ite. 

Being  .Vlectiou*  from  Srntions  preached  in  the  r?Mf..  1  of  Rnghy  S«-lio<il  during  lii<< 
Head  Maswmlup.  liy  Xuc  Hiuut  lUviua^siD  Tiik  Loko  iiutuoi'  or  LosiHt».  k'cm^. , 
doCh,  ta 

The  Two  Cosmos. 

ATUtorFlllfTeuvAta  Cioini  afxMOa  M. 

What  is  Sabbath-Breaking  ? 

8to,  price  2*. 

Bay  Dreania  of  a  Schoolmaster. 

By  D'ARCY  W.  THOMPSON,  fiecond  Edition.   Fcap.  8to«  price  it. 

Ancient  Loaves ; 

Or  Meuical  lUmlfingi  of  Pu«ts»  Greek  and  Ronuua.  Bj  D'ARC  V  W.  TUOMFSOX. 
Pcsp.  iro,  6a. 
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An  Ang'ler's  Rambles  among  the  Rivera  and  Xfochs  of  Scot- 
UnU.   By  Thomas  Too  Sioi»oaat,  AuUior  of  "Tht  Angler's  CoiD|>aaiou. "  1  voL 

Travels  l^y  ITmbnu 

Memoir  of  George  Wilson,  MJ>^  F.R.8^^ 

Re^u*  ProfeMor  of  TechnolofQr  In  ttM  Valvmlty  oT  BdiatatgkMid  DIfMlor  of 
th«  InduHt .     MuMum  of  Scutlan.l.   9f  Ut  4IBBUI  ImLBir  WILBOH. 

Third  Tbfni>iatia.    8vo,  cloth,  Im.  6d. 

liife  of  Br.  John  Reid, 

Lftto  ChMido*  PnireiMior  of  AoAtomy  and  Medicino  in  Um  Unlreisttj  of  1^  Andrew. 
«y  tbt  lute  OBOBOB  WILBOH,  iLa  »oap.  fv^  «loCh,  pilM  tiT  > 

Beaearchea  on  Colour-BUndneaa. 

With  a  Supplement  on  the  danger  attinMUng  the jMMBt  «nlM  oT  Ba&«tr  aad 
lUriiMCokNuwlSdgnata.  fij  tlie  taUOBOfiQK  inUOB.  IfJX  Sf^^Aa 

BbuM  BIyiiift  OonunadlB^-Tlie  SalbmiOb 

OddB  and  SadB. 

Omvt  or HlumwDus.  a  Betlea  MMM.MCk.  * 

L  asxTCHEa  or  Highlakd  Character  ;  Sheep  Parmer*  and  I>roTeT».  1  Oxrm 
CowvicTS  :  by  K  I'ractical  Hand.  3.  Waykide  TMocr.iiTs  or  am  AnopnopRi- 
r,  i-i.ii  HKn,  by  D'Arc}  W  Tlminjis^  n  No.  I.  Rainy  Weather  ;  or  the  Pliilo- 
»oyUy  of  borrow.  Gooaeskin;  or  the  rhiloaonhy  of  Horror.  Te  D«-um 
Laudainui;  or  the  Philtjeophfof  Jof.  4.  nucEnsiUlw;  by  John  Bn>wn, 
M.D.  i.  Watmos  TaooonsOT  av  Asoranraiunonna:  hj  D'Arcj  W. 
TtHnnpftm.  Ho.  II.  Awfi  Illitofy— Playuea.  a  PnrrnimARm  ako 
llEroBMATrmi»>t  7.  Notes  from  Paris;  or  Wliy  are  Frernhnifn  and 
Engli»luii«-Mnlirtcrent?  8.  Ejwayh  hv  ak  Om  Man.  No.  I.  In  Mcuu>ruun — 
Vaiiitas  Vnnit.ituio — Frini.lN,  y.  WaVSIDC  Tliot'OHT8  of  an  Aaoraorai- 
UMoniCR :  by  D'Arcy  W.  Tbompeon.  No.  III.  Not  Oodleu,  but  Oodjjr ;  A 
Trinngubr  Treatise  on  EducatioiL  lA.  The  iKrLvciicsarna  BaioaMA- 
nov  uir  TUK  Scomsa  CaAaacm;  bf  J.  A.  Fnrada 


Emavs  nr  A!f  Old  Man.  No.  11.  ChriatinaN  Day— Llmit««l  Mail— Tnnpip  and 
I'vu.  liiBLioMAKiA.  AuAM  K»:Ror>«»?«,  Minister o»  LoinrjRA IT  ;  An  Auto- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SENATUS  ACADEMICUS  TO  THE 
TOWN  COUNCIL  AS  THE  GOVERNING  BODY  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  (1703 — 1858),  TERMINATING  WITH  A 
THIRTY  years'  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  BODIES. 

**  Your  blood  is  fct  from  fatlicrs  of  wnr-proofl 
Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  fVoin  morn  till  even  fought 
And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument" 

The  last  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  on  its  educa- 
tional side,  and  has  recounted  the  remarkable  increase 
of  its  Chairs»  which  were  often  filled  by  men  of  high 
distinction.  But  while  the  Professorial  body  grew 
strong  both  in  numbers  and  ability  the  University 
became  placed,  more  and  more,  in  an  anomalous 
position,  owing  to  the  peculiarities  inherent  in  its 
foundation,  and  to  the  terms  of  what  was  called  its 
Charter.  We  have  now  to  relate  events  which  were 
the  natural  results  of  that  anomalous  position.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  do  so ;  in  fact,  it  is  somewhat 
saddening  to  recall  contentions  which  might  have 
been  greatly  obviated  by  a  "  sweet  reasonableness  " 
on  both  sides.  But  after  ail  the  conflict  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  this  chapter  is  an  essential  part 

VOL.  II.  B 
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of  the  history  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  it 
grew  out  of  the  antecedents  of  that  University,  and 
in  turn  it  produced  the  Royal  Commission  of  1 826-30, 
the  Act  of  1S58,  and  the  present  order  of  things. 
The  tomahawk  has  long  since  been  buried,  and  we 
can  now  regard  the  burning  contests  of  the  past  with 
cahnncss  and  not  without  instruction. 

As  above  mentioned  (Vol.  I.  p.  247)^  the  eighteenth 
century  was,  on  the  whole,  a  period  of  great  harmony 
in  the  relations  between  the  Town  Council  and  the 
University  Professors.  But  there  were  one  or  two 
exceptions  to  this.  In  1703,  when  what  may  be 
called  the  mutiny  of  the  Regents  was  suppressed^ 
there  was  a  [X)int  oa  wliich  the  College  auihui  itics 
were  forced  for  the  time  to  give  way,  but  which  they 
afterwards  returned  to,  namely,  the  right  of  the 
College  to  elect  a  Member  of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  would  appear^  that  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Universities,  to- 
gether with  Presbyteries  and  Bui^hs,  had  the  right 
ui  sending  "Commissioners,  that  is  to  say,  repre- 
sentatives, to  the  General  Assembly,  but  when  the 
College  of  Edinburgh  came  to  reckon  as  a  University 
and  to  exercise  tliis  privilege  is  not  so  clear.  We 
find,  however,  that  in  1639,  1645,  and  1653  the 
Magisu«itcs,  Ministers,  and  Masters  of  the  College 
jointly  elected  a  Commissioner.  Later  in  the  cen- 
tury the  Town  Council  apparently  dispensed  with  the 
votes  of  the  Ministers,  and  adopted  the  plan  of 
summoning  the  Principal,  Regents,  and  Professors 

'  See  Act  ol  General  Assembly  of  aoUi  December  1638. 
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to  uieet  with  tlieiusclvcs  and  joiully  elect  a  Member 
of  Assembly.    This  mode  of  procedure  was  reluc- 
tantly acquiesced  in  by  the  College ;  a  reservation  of 
powers  was  repeatedly  put  in  by  Principals  Rule  and 
Ccirstares ;  and  in  1 702  a  protest  had  been  signed 
by  the  K^ents  which,  however,  they  were  compelled 
to  withdraw  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  241).    in  17 19  the  Town 
Council  appear  to  have  determined  to  go  a  step 
farther  and,  instead  of  merely  insisting  on  a  share  in 
the  election  of  the  College  representative,  to  take 
the  election  entirely  into  their  own  hands.  The 
Principal  and  Professors  got  information  that  they 
were  not  to  be  summoned  that  year  to  attend  the 
Council.    Oa  this  they  promptly  took  action ;  they 
held  a  meeting  among  themselves,  elected  Hamilton, 
the  Professor  of  Divinity,  as  tlicir  representative  in 
the  General  Assembly,  and  gave  him  a  Commission 
as  such.    They  made  conciliatory  overtures,  how- 
ever, to  tlie  Town  Council,  and  offered  to  cancel 
what  they  had  done,  provided  that  a  joint  meeting 
for  election  were  held  as  usual.    This,  however,  was 
refused,  and  the  Lord  Provost  protested  in  the 
General  Assembly  against  the  Cuinniission  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  as  invalid  because  he  had  been  elected 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Town  Council.  The 
Assembly,  however,  put  aside  the  protest,  and 
accepted  Professor  Hamilton  as  a  Member.  Four 
years  later,  in  1 723,  they  passed  an  Act  declaring 
the  right  of  election  to  be  "only  in  the  Professors, 
Principal,   Regents,   Masters,  and  otliers  bearing 
oi&ce  in  the  University ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Chancellor, 
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Rector,  and  Dean  of  Faculty,  if  any  such  there  be, 
exclusive  of  all  others."  This  clearly  established 
the  position  of  the  University  with  regard  to  this 
matter  for  all  time  coming.  It  was  the  one  victory 
obtained  by  the  University  in  all  its  constitutional 
struggles  with  the  Town  Council. 

In  1728  another  collision  between  the  two  bodies 
occurred,  and  this  also  concerned  in  another  way  the 
relations  of  the  University  to  the  General  Assembly. 
It  arose  out  of  a  famous  case  of  heresy-hunting, 
namely,  the  process  instituted  by  Mr.  James 
Webster,  Minister  of  the  Tolboolh  Church,  Edin- 
buiigh,  ^[ainst  John  Simson,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  on  a  charge  of 
unorthodox — ^apparently  Arian — modes  of  thought. 
Wishart,  Principal  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
was  then  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  a  post  which 
he  is  said  to  have  filled  with  good  sense^  and  temper 
during  very  stormy  debates,  l  lie  Senatus  Academ- 
icus  do  not  appear  to  have  at  all  espoused  Pro* 
fessor  Sinison  s  case  on  its  merits,  but  they  regarded 
with  apprehension  the  assertion  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  authority  over  the  Universities  of 
Scotland.  As  it  appeared  certain  that  Simsoa  was 
going  to  be  deposed  by  the  Assembly,  the  Senatus 
*'drcw  up  and  signed  a  protest,  to  be  given  in  to  the 
venerable  Assembly,  in  the  process  depending  before 
thtm,  in  order  to  save  the  rights  and  privileges  oi  the 
college  from  encroachments,  from  any  precedent  that 
might  be  drawn  from  the  venerable  Assembly's  deci- 

1  Bower,,/rij/.,  ii.  264. 
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sion  in  the  said  process."  This  course  seems  a  very 
proper  one  to  have  been  adopted,  but  it  excited  the 
wrath  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fenton,  who  was  College  Bailie 
at  the  time,  and  also  one  of  Mr.  Webster's  elders  in 
the  Tolbooth  Church.^  He  immediately  brought  the 
matter  before  the  Town  Council,  and  persuaded  them 
to  commission  himself  and  another  Bailie  to  make  a 
protest  against  the  protest  of  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

Bailie  Fenton's  zealous  desire  was  to  prevent 
anything  from  interfering  with  the  condemnation 
and  deposition  of  Professor  Simson.  The  document 
put  in  by  the  Senatus  did  not  interfere  with  any 
decision  which  the  Assembly  might  come  to  in 
Simson's  case ;  it  only  deprecated  any  such  decision 
being  used  as  a  precedent.  liaiHe  Fenton,  in  the 
name  of  the  Town  Council,  reverted  to  the  attitude 
which  had  been  taken  towards  the  College  in  1 703, 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  Principal  and  Professors 
to  constitute  themselves  into  "a  Faculty/'  or  to  act 
in  a  corjiorate  capacity.  By  their  so  doing  he 
declared  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Magistrates 
and  Council  to  be  openly  encroached  upon  and 
invaded.  "And  therefore  I  Thomas  Fenton,  one 
of  the  Bailies  of  Edinburgh,  ikc.t  do  protest  that  the 
aforesaid  protestation  taken  before  this  venerable 
Assembly,  by  the  Professors,  Regents,'  and  Teachers 

*  Hnwcr,  ///>/.,  ii.  265.    VVc  have  heard  before  of  this  Bailie  Fentoa 
ns  the  "old  friend  "  of  George  Druminond  (sec  aljovc.  Vol.  I.,  p.  368). 
l'rob.d>ly  (icor^'c  Driunniond's  zeal  for  religious  orthodoxy  led  him  to 
join  in  the  ( ourse  taken  by  the  Town  Council. 

*  We  may  icmark  that  by  this  time  there  were  no  longer  any 
R^ents  in  the  Uuivcibity  of  Edinburgii.    liut  that  was  an  Academical 
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in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  aforesaid  process  against  the  said 
Professor,  or  in  any  other  case  wherein  they  may 
presume  to  take  upon  themselves  to  act  as  a  1^  acuity, 
— ^is  most  illegal  and  unwarrantable;  and  that  the 
same  ouii^lit  to  be  disret^arded  and  dismissed,  and 
tile  promoters  tiiereof  and  every  person  thereto 
accessory  may  be  liable  in  such  censure  and  punish- 
ment as  such  illegal  and  unwarrantable  proceeding 
by  law  deserves."  This  strong  denunciation  of  the 
procedure  of  the  Senatus  was,  so  far  as  the  General 
Assembly  was  concerned,  a  mere  letting  off  of  steam; 
no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and  no  practical  result 
ensued. 

In  fact,  matters  went  on  thenceforth  so  quietly 

between  the  University  aiul  the  Town  Cuuncil  that 
the  latter  body  ere  long  forgot  that  they  had  ever 
denied  the  existence  of  "a  I'  aculty"  in  the  College  or 
University.  la  1772  a  question  came  up  from  the 
High  School  for  decision  by  the  Town  Council  as 
to  whether  Adam's  Latin  Grauwtar  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  Kuddiman's  Rudimenis,  which  had  been 
exclusively  used  before.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
re|x>rt  of  a  Committee  of  their  own  body  on  the 
question  lliey  sent  down  to  the  University  a  copy 
of  the  following  Act : — "14th  October  1772,  The 
Council  having  heard  read  what  is  within  represented 
by  the  Conunittee  relative  to  Mr.  Adam's  Graniuiar, 
consider  any  alteration  in  the  method  of  teaching  to 

■ 

detail  which  the  College  BaiUe  appears  to  have  fergptteti*  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  conscious  of  the  great  importance  of  the  fact 
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be  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  therefore  super- 
sede giving  any  iniuiediate  deliverance,  and  remit  io 
th€  Principal  and  Faculty  of  the  College  to  consider 

what  is  represented  by  the  Committee,  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Principal  and  Faculty  to  report  their 

opiiiioii  aaJ  judgment^  in  that  matter  to  the  Council 
with  their  first  conveniency,  and  the  Principal  to 

preside  at  and  convene  the  said  l\iculty  meeting. 

(Signed)      Gilbert  Laurie,  Provost'^ 

Thus  the  I  own  Council  at  last  ollicially  acknow- 
ledged the  Faculty,"  or  Senatus,  of  the  University. 
But  what  the  powers  of  that  **  Faculty "  might  be 
remained  an  unsettled  question,  the  potential  source 
of  strife  and  litigation. 

But  actually  irom  1728  onward,  for  more  than 
eighty  years,  there  was  no  misunderstanding  or 
unpleasantness.  The  action  of  the  Town  Council 
in  r^;ard  to  the  University  limited  itself  to  the 
appointment  of  Professors  and  Principals.    On  the 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Town  Councii,  though  they  asked 
the  opinioii  of  the  Principal  and  Professors,  did  not  ultimately  adopt 
it  Principal  Robertson  and  the  Professors  of  Greek  and  Humanity 
gave  a  temporising  verdict,  recommending  tliat  Rnddiman's  Grammar 
should  be  continued  in  the  High  School,  being  the  Grammar  gener- 
aOy  used  in  the  schools  throughout  Scotland,  but  that  the  Rector,  Dr. 
AdaiDt  should  be  at  liberty  to  supplement  Ruddiman's  rules  with  any 
other  rules  or  grammatical  observations  which  he  might  find  in  his 
own  Grammar,  The  four  Under-Mastcrs  of  the  High  School  refused 
toacc^  tliis  compromise.  They  made  a  violent  protest  that  Ruddi- 
man's Grammar  was  the  best,  and  that  pupils  deteriorated  in  their  Latin 
by  dcpartinj^  from  it.  In  1786  the  Town  Council  inadf  rtn  order  that 
the  Rector  and  Masters  of  the  Iligii  School  shoukl  te  n  \\  ih<Mr  pupils 
by  means  of  Ruddiman's  Rudiments  and  Instiintt's^  antl  ptolubiicd  any 
other  Grammar  lu  be  used  in  the  schooL  Chalmers'  JJje  0/  Kuddi- 
maUj  pp.  91-95. 
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occiisiun  of  each  appoiatinciit  the  College  Uailie, 
generally  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Provost  and 
some  other  Magistrates,  would  present  the  new 
Professor  to  the  assembled  Senatus,  by  whom  he 
would  be  received  and  inducted.  Beyond  this  the 
Town  Council  contented  themselves  with  the 
regulation  of  finances  and  the  promoting  of  New 
University  Buildings,  and  of  the  Observatory  and 
Botanic  Garden.  And  they  occasionally  made  cour- 
teous references  tu  the  Sen^itus,  consulting  them 
on  points  connected  with  science.  The  Seuatus 
were  left  to  make  their  own  regulations  for  the 
studies  and  degrees  of  the  University ;  and  they 
built  up  from  its  foundation  the  whole  system  of 
Medical  graduation.  In  1763,  on  their  own  authority, 
they  established  a  ''Library  Fund/'  available  for 
general  University  purposes,  by  levying  a  matricula- 
tion fee  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  head  on  tlie 
Students.  And  in  1806  they  raised  this  fee  to  five 
shillings.  Their  powers  were  for  the  first  time 
questioned  in  1809,  when,  on  their  resolving  to  raise 
the  fee  for  each  diplonui  in  Medicine  from  thirteen 
guineas  to  j^25/  the  Students  petitioned  the  Town 

*  The  proceeds  were  to  have  been  distributed  as  foUows : — 

Each  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (f.r.  Uotaoy,  Institutes  ol 
Medicine,  Practice  of  Physic,  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Materia 
Mcdica)  was  to  get  ;£3  : 3     .         .         •         .    £tS  i8  o 
The  Principal       .  .  .  .  .  .220 

The  I.ibrary         .  .  •  •  .  ,200 

The  Secretary       .  .  •  .  .  ,150 

'1  lie  Up|>rr  f  niitor  .  .  .  .  .076 

The  Undyr  Janitor  .         .          .          .  .076 
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Council  to  prevent  this  from  being  carried  out.  It 
was  then  agreed  in  the  most  amicable  way  that  a 
joint  Committee  of  Members  of  the  Town  Council 
and  of  the  Senatus  should  meet,  and,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step,  shall  inquire  fully  into  the  respective 
powers  of  the  two  bodies  as  to  the  regulation  of 
graduation  fees. 

In  order  to  furnish  materials  for  the  inquiry  the 
Town  Council  had  copious    Excerpts "  made  from 
the  City  Records,  tracing  out  tiie  usage  with  regard 
to  the  government  of  the  College  from  its  founda- 
tion, and  they  sent  a  MS.  volume  containing  these 
"  £xcerpts,"  tc^ether  witli  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  162 1 
(see  Vol.  1.,        204-5),       the  consideration  of  the 
Senatus.    On  the  8th  February  18 10,  as  requested 
by  his  colleagues,  Professor  Hume^  presented  a 
"very  ample  aiid  luminous  opinion  on  the  Act  of 
Ratification  of  1621."'    This  document,  as  being 
written  by  a  Member  of  the  Senatus,  was  a  remark- 
able one.    It  went  through  "the  whole  history  of  the 
University,  examining  the  charters  of  1582  and  of 
162 1  y  the  proceedings  of  1703,  and  many  significant 

'  David  Hume,  not,  of  course,  to  be  confounded  with  the  philo- 
sopher of  tiiiit  name,  was  Professor  of  Scots  Law  from  1786  till  1822. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  able  iiian,  and  became  one  of  the  Barons  of 
Lxthcqiier, 

*  So  say  the  Minutes  of  Senatus,  bat  yet  the  text  of  Professor 
Hume's  opinion  was  not  engrossed  in  them.  For  a  long  time  the 
writer  of  tliese  pages  sought  in  vain  for  a  copy ;  but  at  last  he  found 
ooe  among  the  documents  printed  for  the  Record  in  the  action  of  the 
Seaalos  against  the  Town  Council  in  1850,  It  was  furnished  on  that 
occasion  by  the  Town  Council,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  should  not 
have  been  produced  by  them  tn  the  previous  lawsuits  which  we  shall 
bive  to  narrate. 
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acts  of  the  Town  Council,  and  it  was  not  only^ 
"ample  and  luminous/'  but  absolutely  crushing  to 
all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Scnatus  to  the 
right  of  augmenting  fees  or  making  any  regulations 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Town  Council  And 
Professor  Hume  concluded  his  opinion  with  a  warn- 
ing which  was  prophetic  in  its  language,  and  every 
word  of  which  was  lamentably  fulfilled.  "  I  cannot 
give  it  as  my  opinion,"  he  said,  *'  that  it  is  by  any 
means  advisable  for  the  College  to  enter  into  a 
litigation  on  the  subject, — a  lot^  and  expensive 

litigation,  of  which  ihe  charges  must  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  individual  professors,  which  would 
interrupt  the  good  understanding  between  the  Town 
and  the  College,  so  necessary  to  tlxe  welfare  of  the 
latter,  especially  at  present,  when  we  hope  for  the 
completing  of  our  buildings  by  their  aid — a  litigation 
to  which  I  cannot  anticipate  a  prosperous  issue  even 
on  the  particular  point  at  issue,  and  (which  is  much 
worse)  one  that  may  lead  to  the  revival  of  many 
troublesome  and  vexatious  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  the  Magistrates,  of  which  we  have  heard  little  for 
a  good  many  years,  but  against  which,  nevertheless, 
it  may  be  doubtful  at  least  whetlier  we  have  a  lawful 
defence.  If  we  keep  out  of  Court,  matters  will 
probably  go  on  again  much  as  they  liad  done  for  a 
good  many  years." 

The  conclusions  which  Professor  Hume  (one  of 
their  own  body)  had  dispassionately  and  with  resist- 
less logic  arrived  at,  induced  the  Senalus  in  i 8 10  to 
drop  all  further  attempt  to  increase  the  fees  for 
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Medical  diplomas ;  but  the  curious  thing  is  that  the 
Senatus,  after  this  concession,  seemed  deteraiined  to 
shut  their  ears  to  the  unpalatable  truths.  They 
treated  Hume  as  a  Cassandra,  they  did  not  engross 
his  opinion  in  their  Minutes,  and  they  apparently  re- 
solved to  forget  all  about  it  Fourteen  years  later 
they  acted  as  if  no  such  an  opinion  had  ever  been 
given,  and  though  reminded  of  it  by  the  Town 
Council  they  paid  no  heed. 

The  Town  Council  having  by  the  circumstances 
just  related  been  drawn  into  the  question  of  the 
internal  finance  of  the  University,  proceeded  at  the 
same  time  (February  1810)  to  pass  an  Act  regulating 
the  matriculation  fee.  This  was  no  doubt  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  management  of  the  *'  Library  Fund  " 
as  hitherto  conducted  by  the  Senatus,  but  it  was  a 
wise  and  timely  interposition.  The  Town  Council 
ordered — what  ouc^ht  to  have  been  done  long  before, 
and  would  have  been  but  for  the  nervous  dread  of 
the  Professors  to  do  anything  which  might  dis- 
courage Students  from  joining  the  University  — 
namely,  that  the  payment  of  a  matriculation  fee 
should  be  made  compulsory  and  not  merely  optional. 
From  1763,  when  Principal  Robertson  initiated  the 
Library  T  uiid,  till  1810,  ihe  system  had  been  that 
Students  got  no  use  of  the  Library  till  the  middle  of 
December ;  then,  if  they  chose  to  matriculate,  they 
had  tlieir  names  entered  in  the  album  on  the  pay- 
ment, at  first  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  after- 
wards of  five  shillings.  They  had  also  to  pay  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  each  to  the  Janitor,  but  this 
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payment  was  evaded  by  many,  who  thus  paid  no  tax 
whatever  either  to  the  support  ol  the  Library  or  to 
University  police.  Under  this  system  about  halT 
the  Students  declined  to  matriculate,  while  those  who 
matriculated  and  also  paid  the  Janitor  contributed 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  each  towards  Univer- 
sity expenses. 

The  Town  Council  were  (|uite  right  to  inter- 
pose and  put  a  stop  to  this  loose  and  unsatis- 
factory arrangement.  They  prescribed,  very  sen- 
sibly, that  each  Student  should  pay  a  matriculation 
fee  on  joining  the  University,  so  as  to  have  the 
use  of  the  Library  at  once ;  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  join  any  class  till  he  could  show  a 
matriculation  ticket;  and  that  the  fee  should  be 
increased  so  as  to  cover  the  due  demanded  by 
the  Janitor.  The  details  of  this  arrangement 
were  adjusted  after  amicable  conferences  with  the 
Senatus,  and  the  matriculation  fee  was  fixed  at 
seven  shillings. 

Under  date  2  ist  October  181 2,  the  Town  Council 
passed  an  Act  authorising  the  increase  of  Professors' 
fees,  and  allowing  those  Professors  who  had  hitherto 
received  Ices  of  two  guineas  to  exact  three  guineas 
from  each  Student,  and  those  whose  fees  had  been 
three  guineas  to  raise  ii  lo  lour.  This  arose  out  of 
a  communication  which  the  Senatus  had  received 
from  the  University  of  Dublin,  asking  if  it  were  true, 
as  reported,  tliat  the  fees  for  admission  to  Medical 
classes  in  Edinburgh  were  about  to  be  raised,  as 
they  in  Dublin  thought  of  charging  live  guineas  for 
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each  Medical  class.  The  Senatus,  thus  set  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  as 
every  other  description  of  Education  has  kept  pace  in 
its  price  with  the  depreciation  of  money,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  University  instruction  alone  should 
remain  without  a  corresponding  increase."  After 
hesitating  between  various  proposals  on  the  subject, 
they  resolved  to  petition  the  Town  Council  (being 
apparently  convinced  by  former  correspondence  with 
regard  to  the  increase  of  the  diploma  fee  that  they 
had  not  the  power  to  regulate  fees  for  themselves) 
to  sanction  an  augmentation  of  their  class  fees  on 
the  scale  above  mentioned. 

Their  nicuioi  ial  was  very  submissive  :  in  it  they 
pointed  out  that  "for  a  great  series  of  years  the 
classes  of  Languages  and  of  Philosophy  have  con- 
tinued stationary  at  a  fee  of  two  guineas,  and  the 
Medical  classes  ever  since  their  institution,  near  a 
century  ago,  at  three  guineas."  They  reminded  the 
Town  Council  that  the  fees  of  the  Masters  in  the 
High  School  had  been  lately  raised  **to  more  than 
double  of  their  former  amount"  And  they  added 
that  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Students 
would  not  regard  the  proposed  increase  as  unfair  or 
oppressive.  The  memorial  was  cordially  received 
by  the  Town  Council ;  and  thus  the  class  fees  for  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  were  fixed,  in  1812,  at  the 
rate  at  which  they  have  continued  to  stand  ever  since. 

Up  to  this  date,  then,  the  relations  between  the 
Senatus  and  the  lovvn  Council  remained  fair  and 
smiling. 
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But  all  of  a  sudden  the  harmony  was  disturbed 
by  the  Town  Council,  in  1815,  passing  an  Act  by 
which,  wilhout  consulting  the  Scnatus,  they  inter- 
fered with  the  distribution  of  the  Matriculation  Fund. 
They  resolved  that  the  Librarian  (Dr.  Duncan 
junior,  who  had  long  done  very  good  service  on  a 
salary  of  only  ^^30  a  year)  should  have  an  augment- 
ation  out  of  the  Matriculation  Fund  of  70  a  year. 
This  was  probably  in  itself  a  reasonable  proposition^ 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  was,  to  say  the 
least,  unceremonious.  The  Senatus,  accordingfly, 
became  recalcitrant ;  they  represented  that  the 
Matriculation  Fund  ought  to  go  for  books  (as  if  a 
good  Librarian  were  not  essciuial  to  the  Library)  ; 
and  they  added — as  a  sort  of  counter-attack — a 
pressing  demand  for  a  statement  of  the  interest  on 
and  application  of  University  trust  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  Town  Council. 

On  the  29th  January  1816  the  Town  Council 
calmly  replied  that  they  adhered  to  their  former 
resolution  as  to  the  Librarian's  salary;  and,  as  to 
accounts  of  the  College  revenues, — ^that  the  Senatus 
might  come  and  inspect  them,  ii  ihey  wished,  in  the 
Chamberlain's  office.  The  Senatus,  very  angry, 
applied  to  the  Law  Faculty  for  an  opinion  whether 
they  had  not  a  right  to  demand  an  annual  statement 
of  accounts.  But  the  lawyers  reported  that  the 
Town  Council's  bond*  for  interest  on  mortifications 
was  given  not  to  the  Senatus,  but  to  the  College 

*  Explanations  of  this  will  be  given  in  Appendix  R.    HlSTORV  OW 

UNIVKKSIIY  FiNANCIiS. 
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Treasurer,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Council. 
The  Senatus  then  sent  some  of  their  body  to  inspect 
the  accounts,  who  reported  certain  sniaii  irregu- 
larities,— Mortcloth  dues  in  some  cases  applied  to 
non- University  purposes/  sales  ul  I  cu-duties  not 
bfXHjght  to  <:apital,  etc.,  but,  on  the  whole,  nothing  to 
take  hold  of.    And  then  Dr.  Duncan,  the  Librarian, 
brought  the  main  question  of  dispute  to  a  settlement 
by  writing  to  say  that,  as  the  Patrons  and  Senatus, 
while  both  acknowledging  the  inadequacy  of  his  pay, 
found  a  difficulty  in  the  means  of  increasing  it,  he 
witlidrcw  his  claim  till  times  should  be  more  favour- 
able.   The  Senatus  then,  on  reconsidering,  resolved, 
without  binding  themselves  to  a  fixed  salary  for  the 
Librarian,  to  present  Dr.  Duncan  with  ;^ioo  out  of 
the  Matriculation  Fund.    Thus,  through  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  Dr.  Dimcan,  the  Senatus  were  enabled 
to  belie  their  own  arguments,  and  to  pay  at  their 
own  option  money  out  of  the  Matriculation  Fund, 
which,  when  ordered  to  pay  it  by  the  Town  Council, 
they  had  said  ought  not  to  be  paid.     Had  Dr. 
Duncani  like  Dr.  Hamilton  afterwards,  taken  side 
with  the  Town  Council  agilnsi  ihc  Senatus,  the 
quarrel  might  have  been  embittered,  and  the  war 
which  subsequently  ensued  begun  in  1816. 

Five  years  after  this,  in  April  182 1,  Dr.  Duncan 
junior,  who  was  both  Librarian  and  Secretary  to  the 
SeiiaLus,  wisliing  to  be  relieved  in  the  duties  of  the 
former  office,  applied  to  the  Town  Council  on  the 

>  Explanations  of  this  will  be  given  in  Appendix  R.  History  of 
Unitbrsiiy  Finances. 
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object,  and  Loej  at  oooe  ap|^K>mted  Dr.  Bmntoiit 
the  Professor  of  H^mv,  to  be    Joint  Librarian 
and  Secreiar)' '  wim  Dr.  DimcaB.    On  this  the 
Senatus  ranoiistfated,  maintaining  tbat  the  Sec- 
reiar}'ship  was  m  ihtdr  own  gift.     The  Town 
Council,  after  ^ammmg  the  reoonls  of  the  Uni- 
versity  as  to  this  point,  conc<_Jud  the  matter,  reci died 
their  former  Commission  to  Dr.  Branton,  and  issued 
a  new  one  for  "  joint  Librarians''  alone.    This  was 
an  equitable  and  conciliatory  pcooedure  on  the  part 
of  the  Town  Council  and  it  was  a  recognition  of 
the  siaius  of  the  Senatus  Acadtjmicus  very  dillerciit 
from  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Town  Council  in  the 
former  ceutur) ,  when  they  denied  the  existence  of  a 
Faculty  "  in  the  CoU^e:    Peace  and  oonoord  were 
re-establi^h<  d,  but  perhaps  the  Senatus  were  encour- 
aged by  this  concession  to  entertain  delusive  ideas 
as  to  their  actual  position  from  a  legal  point  of  view. 

In  1824  an  ex-Janitor,  who  drew  a  pension  of 
£\io  from  the  Matriculation  Fund,  having  died, 
the  Town  Council,  not  unreasonably,  began  to  con- 
sider whether  the  matriculation  fee  might  not  be 
reduced.  JJut  instead  of  inviting  a  conference  with 
the  Senatus  on  the  subject,  they  requested  the 
Senatus  to  furnish  them  with  a  statement  of  the 
ex(K:nditure  of  the  Matriculation  Ftmd,  to  enable 
tliem  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  fee  should  be 
raluccd.  The  Senatus  no  doubt  resented  the 
manner  of  this  proceeding ;  they  replied  that  the  fee 
had  liecn  d  by  a  joint  ConnniUec  of  members  of 
their  own  body  and  of  the  Town  Council,  to  which 
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Committee  the  matter  might  be  referred,  but  that  it 

would  be  peculiarly  inexpedient  to  reduce  the  fee  at 
that  moment,  as  there  would  soon  be  great  expense 

m  moving  the  books  out  of  the  old  Library  into  the 
new  one. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  minor  source  of 
irritation,  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery, who  was  a  Helen  of  Troy  "  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  causa  belli  for  nearly  ten  years,  came 
forward  prominently  with  his  claims.  He  petitioned 
die  Town  Council  to  have  him  recognised  as  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  by  making  his 
subject  necessary  for  graduation.  The  Senatus 
reported  unfavourably  to  this  petition ;  the  Town 
Council,  however,  on  the  3d  May  1824,  intimated  that 
they  considered  that  a  full  course  of  lectures  in  Mid- 
wifery should  be  made  necessary  for  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  but  that  they  would  take  no  further  steps  in 
the  matter  till  the  3 2d  June,  by  which  time  they  hoped 
that  the  Senatus  would  have  adopted  their  opinion. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Town  Council 
were  substantially  right  in  their  resolution,  and  that 
they  really  were  adopting  an  enlightened  measure 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Medical  curriculum  of 
the  University. 

But  the  Senatus  could  not  view  the  matter  dis- 
passionately.  They  met  on  the  3d  June  1824, 
under  the  sense  of  a  double  provocation,  for  the 
Town  Council  had  again  demanded  accounts  of  the 
Matriculation  Fund.  So  the  Senatus  might  reflect : 
"Here  are  these  people  going  to  take  out  of  our 
VOL.  n.  c 
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hands  both  the  management  of  our  College  Fund* 

and  also  the  regulation  of  our  degrees  I"  With 
regard  to  the  latter  point  they  fancied  tiiemselves 
on  strong  ground.  So  they  passed  a  hasty  and  fatal 
resolution  to  the  effect  that,  while  they  were  anxious 
to  comply  as  far  as  possible  with  any  wishes  of  the 
Town  Council,  it  was  their  own  exclusive  right  botix 
to  originate  and  carry  into  execution  "  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  graduation  system. 

In  thus  resolving,  the  Senatus  were  strangely 
oblivious  of  several  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
University;  tliey  forgot  that  at  the  outset  of  the 
College  a  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  had 
drawn  up  the  regulations  for  degrees  in  Arts,  and 
that  in  1 708  the  Town  Council  had  remodelled  the 
Arts  degree  system;  they  forgot  that  in  1703  high 
legal  authority  had  pronounced  the  Town  Council  to 
be  absolute  Masters  of  the  College  in  all  things  ;  and 
still  more  strangely,  they  ignored  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Hume.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  much 
to  foster  in  the  Senatus  an  idea  of  their  powers  with 
regard  to  graduation.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
long  before  this  time  the  University  liad  been 
repeatedly  recognised  in  Acts  of  Parliament ;  it  had 
grown  into  a  great  and  hiinous  school;  it  drew  its 
Students,  over  two  thou^nd  in  number,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  had  been  attended  by  the 
scions  of  many  noble  English  families  ;  it  had  been 
provided  with  stately  Academical  buildings,  and 
possessed  a  Natural  History  Collection — one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe*    The  Senatus  Academicus 
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had  been  acknowledged  by  the  reigning  Sovereign, 
and  frequently  received  at  Court ;  their  honorary 
degrees  were  valued  by  men  of  great  eminence  at 
home  and  abroad ;  they  had  received  gifts  for  their 
Museum  from  India  and  the  Colonies;  they  had 
been  made  the  legatees  of  a  hne  collection  of  pic- 
tures, and  of  a  very  large  estate.  With  all  this 
external  prestige,  the  Senatus  had  always  been 
recognised  in  Edinbut^h  as  the  sole  fountain  of 
Academical  honours ;  they  had  been  asked  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Town  Council  to  confer  degrees ; 
and  for  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  they  had 
made  all  the  regulations  which  were  made  for 
graduation  in  all  the  Faculties.  They  forgot  that 
diey  had  done  so  on  sufferance  merely,  and  not  of 
l^fal  right,  and  that  what  they  had  above  all  things 
to  avoid  was  a  definition  of  their  own  rights  and 
powers. 

On  the  3d  June  1824  they  attempted,  as  we 
have  seen,  such  a  definition;  and  this  at  once 
brought  the  nuiUcr  to  dii  issue.  The  Town  Council 
replied  that  ''the  whole  history  of  the  University 
showed  that  every  right  with  regard  to  it  rested  in 
the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council,"  and 
that  "  they  must  intimate  in  the  most  respectful,  but 
in  the  most  decided  terms  to  the  Principal  and  Pro« 
fessors,  that  they  will  resist  the  exercise  of  any  such 
exclusive  right  as  that  claimed  by  them,"  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  Town  Council,  in  thus  accepting 
the  challenge  of  the  Seiiaius,  used  at  first  'language 
which  was  in  itself  moderate ;  they  merely  said  that 
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they  would  resist  Uie  exclusive  right**  claimed  by 
the  Senatus. 

Oa  the  1 8th  June  the  Scnatus  received  a  report 
from  the  Medical  Facultyi  that  "  their  opinion  was 
favourable  to  the  introduction,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, of  the  class  of  Midwifery  into  the  curriculum 
for  Medical  candidates."  The  whole  contention, 
thea,  was  not  about  the  matter  of  the  Town  Council's 
proposal,  for  this  was  admitted  to  be  in  the  right 
direction  ;  and  had  the  Senatus  pleasaiuly  accepted 
what  had  been  proposed  they  might  probably  have 
had  such  conditions  as  might  be  thought  necessary 
introduced.  But  the  question  was  one  of  form,  and 
the  Medical  Faculty  added  to  their  report  a  recom- 
uieadauon  that,  if  tlie  Senatus  adopted  the  view  now 
common  to  themselves  and  to  the  Town  Council, 
they  should  do  so,  "acknowledging  no  right  of 
authoritative  interference  by  the  Patrons  in  such 
matters."  And  this  advice  would  have  been  per- 
fectly good  had  Lhe  Senatus  really  possessed  in  law 
the  powers  which  they  supposed  themselves  to 
possess.  At  this  point,  however,  it  would  have  been 
expedient  to  take  tlie  opinion  of  counsel.  This  the 
Senatus  unfortunately  did  not  do. 

They  at  once  adopted  a  resolution  to  be  sent  to 
the  Town  Council,  asserting  that  they,  as  a  Senatus, 
Iiad  rights  "arising  iroai  tlie  essential  and  indefeas- 
ible character  of  a  University,"  among  which  rights 
was  that  of  regulating  the  course  of  study  to  be 
followed '  by  candidates  for  Medical  d^jees,  and 
they  reminded  the  Town  Council  of  cases  in  which 
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the  title  of  the  Senatus  to  certain  powers  and  privi- 
hgos  had  not  been  successfully  resisted  :  namely,  in 
the  matters  of  the  election  of  a  Representative  of 
die  University  in  the  General  Assembly  (see  above, 
p.  3)>  and  of  the  nomination  of  their  own  Secretary 
by  the  Senatus  Academicus  (p.  i6). 

These  instances,  however,  while  likely  to  irritate 

the  Town  Council,  were  irrelevant  ;  for,  in  the  first 
case,  the  General  Assembly,  by  preferring  to  receive 
a  representative  directly  elected  by  the  Senatus, 
decided  nothing  as  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  other  matters ;  and  the  second  case  ought 
certainly  not  to  have  been  thrown  in  the  teetli  of 
die  Town  Council,  who  had  graciously  not  pressed 
tlieir  claim  to  a|)point  the  Secretary  of  the  Senatus, 
when  it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  proved  a 
legal  right  to  do  so. 

To  this  the  rejoinder  of  the  Town  Council  was 
that  the  Senatus  had  no  rights  arising  from  the 
essential  character  of  a  University,"  because  "in 
the  College  of  Edinburgh,  as  in  all  other  Colleges, 
the  constitution  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  original 
founder,  and  by  it  the  government  was  vested 
entirely  in  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Council,  as  Patrons  and  Guardians."  In  thus  ex- 
pressing themselves,  the  Town  Council  went  back 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  the  erection  of  the 
"Town's  College;"  they  took  the  view, — ^which 
proved  to  be  the  legally  correct  one,  though  the 
Senatus  of  those  days  may  be  pardoned  for  not 
apprehending  it, — that  no  length  of  usage,  or  univer- 
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sality  of  external  recognition,  can  raise  a  College  or 
University  to  any  rights  beyond  what  its  original 
charter  contains. 

The  Town  Council  concluded  with  the  intimation 

that  they  would  now  give  Dr.  Hamilton  a  new  Com- 
mission! constituting  him  a  Member  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  but  giving  him  no  share  in  the  emoluments 
to  be  derived  from  graduation  fees,  so  that  the 
Medical  Professors  were  to  be  spared  any  pecuniary 
loss  from  the  admission  of  Dr.  Hamilton  to  their 
Faculty.  The  Senatus,  on  reception  of  this  com- 
munication did  what  they  should  have  done  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings,  they  resolved 
to  take  the  opinion  of  counsel.  Pending  the 
arrival  of  an  opinion  they  continued  tiicir  deiiant 
course.  They  set  to  work  to  draw  up  their  own 
Siainia  Solcnnia,  or  regulations  for  iMcdical  degrees, 
in  which  they  laid  it  down  that  Midwifery  was  to  be 
made  a  necessary  subject,  but  ihaL  this  change  was 
not  to  take  effect  for  three  years.  And  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Hamilton's  protest  they  published  these  Siaiuia^ 
as  if  they  had  full  authority  to  do  so.^    This  was  at 

1  At  this  stage  of  the  quarrel  a  ridiculoiis  movement  of  petty  war- 
fare occurred.  Dr.  Hamilton's  new  Commission  bore  that  he  was 
**  Professor  of  Medicine,  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children."  1  he  Scnntus  in  their  new  regulations  entered  the  subject 
as  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and  Children.* 
and  the  Town  Council  then  wrote  to  request  that  the  words  **  peculiar 
to"  should  be  left  out,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  their 
Commis'^ion.  Tlic  Senatus  in  reply  pointed  out  that  they  did  not 
intcrfcic  with  Hamilton's  title;  they  only  specified  accurately  one  of 
the  sul)|cc  ts  of  I\xamination,  whereas  the  ti^rnis  used  by  the  I  ^ '.vn 
Council  would  include  all  the  diseases  nf  the  human  race,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  peculiar  to  the  male  sex. 
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thebeginning  of  1825.  After  the  Senatus  had  resolved 

Oil  publication,  but  before  the  regulations  had  been 
actually  issued  the  Town  Council  wrote  to  ask  for 
a  copy  of  Lhem,  but  the  Senatus  declined  to  furnish 
one  till  the  SiaitUa  should  be  completely  printed. 
Then  on  the  same  day  (19th  February  1825)  they 
promulgated  the  SlaltUa  and  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Town  Council  for  information.  That  body  acknow- 
ledged receipt,  but  told  the  Senatus  tliat  they  "  could 
not  sanction  "  them  till  the  matter  under  discussion 
was  settled.  To  which  the  Senatus  replied  that  they 
had  sent  the  copy  as  a  mark  of  courtesy,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  the  Statuia  being  sanctioned,  which 
they  did  not  require  to  be.  We  may  notice  here 
that  the  only  ostensible  matter  under  discussion" 
was  whether  the  study  of  Midwifery  should  be  made 
compulsory  on  Medical  Students  immediately,  as  the 
Town  Council  wished,  or  whether  the  operation  of 
this  very  proper  rule  should  be  delayed  for  three 
years,  as  the  Senatus,  somewhat  perversely,  insisted. 
But  the  real  question  in  the  background  was  which 
of  the  two  bodies  had  the  power  of  making  regula- 
tions for  degrees.  The  Senatus,  determined  to 
press  this  to  an  issue,  had  assumed  a  position  of 
imdoubted  authority,  and  this  without  waiting  for 
the  advkre  of  counsel. 

Dr.  Maniilton,  in  the  meantime,  by  fighting 
within  the  Senatus  on  the  side  of  the  Town  Council, 
had  drawn  upon  himself  some  severe  resolutions, 
and  he  now  complained  of  these  to  the  Town 
Council,  who,  on  20th  April  1825,  sent  a  despatch, 
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probably  meant  to  be  concUiatory,  in  which  they 
-  rcgrcued  that  angT>'  didefeaces  should  exist  in  the 
Scnatus,"  but  had  thought  it  better  not  to  interfere, 
Thty  now  recommended"  that  all  recent  proceed- 
ings rdative  to  Dr.  Hamilton  should  be  cancelled, 
and  that  the  Senaius  should  issue  their  SlcUuta  in  a 
form  making  Midwifery  compulsory  for  all  gradua- 
tions  after  the  current  year.  On  these  conditions 
lliey  ottered  to  sanction  the  Sialula.  But,  alas  i  this 
was  askin-  the  Senatus  to  eat  their  own  words.  And 
to  be  patronised  by  the  "  Patrons  "  would  be  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  Senatus  in  their  then  frame  of  mind. 

On  May  1825  tiie  Senatus  replied  that,  for 
reasons  which  they  need  not  detail,  they  could  not 
comply  with  ihe  Town  Coimcil's  suggestions,  and 
that  the  only  mode  of  restoring  harmony  between 
themselves  and  the  Patrons  would  be  that  they 
should  bodi  '*  concur  in  a  united,  cordial,  and  earnest 
application  to  the  Crown,  that  fountain  from  which 
the  p(iw(^rs  of  both  liad  been  derived,  praying  that 
l^Iis  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  issue  a  Royal  Visita- 
tion for  the  express  purpose  of  defining  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  belonging  to  each  body.'* 

The  Town  Council,  setting  aside  the  notion  of 
an  arbitration  to  be  conducted  by  Royal  Visitors* 
wrote  to  say  that  they  had  been  advised  by  couiisel 
to  try  the  question  of  their  right  to  originate  and 
sanction  all  regulations  as  to  education  and  degrees 
in  the  University — by  bringmg  an  Action  ol  Declara- 
tor against  the  Senatus.  But  they  thought  that  this 
might  be  finnecessary,  as  the  Senatus  agreed  with 
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them  as  to  the  expediency  of  adding  Midwifery  to 
the  Medical  curriculum.  If  the  Senatus  would  have 
this  done  immediaiely,  at  the  same  time  making  any 
protest  they  might  think  advisable,  in  order  to  pro* 
tect  their  rights,  the  Town  Council  would  abandon 
the  idea  of  legal  proceedings. 

This  was  surely  a  good  loophole  for  the  Senatus, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  then 
Solicitor- General  for  Scotland  (John  Hope) ;  they 
m%ht  have  altered  their  recent  rules,  and  at  the 
same  time  stated  to  the  public  that  they  had  done 
so  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Town  Council ;  that 
they  had  done  so  partly  against  their  own  judgment, 

not  because  compelled  l^y  any  aulhoritative  rii^ht 

exisung  in  the  Town  CouncU  to  order  regulations 
for  degrees, — for  they  disclaimed  the  existence  of 
any  such  authority  external  to  themselves, — but 
•imply  out  of  respect  for  the  Patrons,  as  representa- 
tives of  a  body  who  had  done  great  services  to  the 
University  in  times  past  Such  a  statement  would 
have  conceded  nothing,  unless  ex  gratia^  and  it 
would  have  thrown  all  the  responsibility  for  anything 
unpopular  in  the  altered  form  of  the  regulations 
upon  the  Town  Council,  t  ailing  this,  tlie  Senatus 
might  have  awaited  the  opinion  of  their  legal 
adviser.  But  without  doing  so  they  declined  the 
suggestion,  and  proposed  a  conference  with  the 
Town  Council  ;  which  proposal  was  at  once  refused. 

At  last,  on  the  loth  August  1825,  the  opinion  of 
the  advocate  (Mr.  Thomas  1  honisoa)  whom  the 
Senatus  had  consulted  was  read  to  them.    In  their 
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memorial  they  liad  laid  before  him  documents 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  University,  and  had 
asked  hlin  Uj  advise  them  (1)  wlielhcr  the  Semin- 
ary to  which  they  belong,  is,  notwithstanding  its  con- 
stant designation,  and  its  celebrity  as  a  University, 
wholly  void  of  any  corporate  or  deliberative  attri- 
butes, and  dependent,  even  to  the  extent  of  receiv- 
ing from  a  fluctuating,  though  respectable  body  of 
citizens,  annually  elected  into  office,  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  Academical  honours  conferred  in  its  name 
and  on  its  authority/'  (2)  Supposing  this  noi  to  be 
the  case,  dicy  asked  if  it  would  be  equitable  and 
proper  for  them  to  enforce  new  rules,  making  Mid- 
wifery compulsory  upon  Students  who  had  already 
commenced  their  curriculum.  (3)  Supposing  it  to 
be  the  case,  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a 
constitution  for  the  University  ? 

With  regard  to  this  memorial,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  first  quesliou  is  Loo  leading.  It  states  a 
grievance  and  describes  a  great  anomaly,  asking 
"  can  this  be  the  case  ?  ■  *  instead  of  dispassionately 
requesting  counsel  to  discover  from  the  documents 
submitted  to  him,  and  the  common  law  of  Univer* 
sities,  what  were,  in  1825,  tlie  respective  powers  of 
the  Town  Council  and  Senatus,  especially  as  to  the 
regulation  of  degrees.  The  second  question  was 
unnecessary,  because  if  the  Senatus  had,  in  the 
opinion  of  counsel,  full  powers  to  regulate  degrees, 
they  would  be  surely  themselves  the  best  judges 
as  to  whether  a  particular  regulation  would  be 
''inequitable"  to  Students,  in  which  case  it  would 
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of  course  be  "improper."  The  third  question  was 
a  very  suitable  one,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  answered  by  Mr.  Tlionison. 

In  his  opinion  he  said  that  the  matter  submitted 
to  him  was  diilicuit  to  judge  of,  owing  to  want  of 
full  information.  The  original  constitution  of  the 
College  was  undecided.  By  the  charter  the  Patrons 
might  have  made  it  anything  they  pleased  But  the 
Act  of  162 1  "assured  to  the  members  of  the  College 
the  right  to  a  constitution  suitable  to  those  high 
public  functions,  which  they  were  officially  called 
upon  and  entitled  to  discharge."  He  then  founded 
a  good  deal  on  the  regulations  of  1628,  which 

ordered  the  IVincipal  tu  consult  with  ihe  Regents, 

and  which  showed  that  they  "possessed  an  original 
deliberative  authority  on  matters  of  internal  regula- 
tion."* He  admits,  however,  that  he  is  "  doubtful  of 
ihe  camptdsory  tfficaey  of  regukUians  devised  Ay  the 
Senalus  Academuus,  wUhout  ihe  subsequenl  satuiion 
of  ihe  Town  CouncU'*  He  says  that  the  Town 
Council  have  "  not  been  disincUned  at  times  to  the 
extension  and  masterful  exercise  of  their  powers/' 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when,  though  ihe  Henaius  were  wrongs  the  Town 
Council  pressed  their  advantage  too  far.  For  nearly 
a  century,  however,  relations  had  been  milder.^  He 

>  This  part  of  the  opinion  was  irrelevant,  as  the  consultation 
referred  to  was  to  be  on  matters  of  discipline  (ad  ordinem  et  discip- 
Itnam  Acadcmiae  conservandam),  and  the  Town  Council  had  never 
denied  the  right  of  the  Senattts  to  order  matters  of  discipline. 

*  This  was  surely  irrelevant  It  was  the  business  of  counsel  to  say 
what  were  the  limitations  (if  any)  of  the  powers  of  the  Town  Council, 
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thea  proceeds  to  tell  the  Senatus  plainly :  **  With 
regard  to  the  only  point  now  in  debate  between  the 
University  and  the  Patrons,  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  it  as  in  itself  of  any  vital  importance  to  the 
rights  or  interests  of  either  party ;  and  considering 
the  relation  that  necessarily  subsists  between  them, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of 
either  to  any  reasonable  notions  of  propriety  or 
prudence  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  a  judicial  and 
perhaps  a  doubtful  discussion." 

Why  could  not  the  opinion  have  ended  here? 
The  Senatus  might  then  have  seen  how  glaringly 
weak,  in  the  eyes  of  a  dispassionate  adviser,  their 
case  was,  and  that  their  only  course  was  to  com- 
promise matters  for  tlie  time  with  the  1  own  Council, 
and  then  to  make  all  possible  exertions  to  get  a  con- 
stitution for  the  University,  in  lieu  of  the  irrespon- 
sible oligarchy  under  which  they  were  placed. 

But  counsel  perhaps  rarely  put  a  stop  to  litiga- 
tion, and  Mr.  Thomson  added  another  sentence 
appealing  not  to  the  reason  but  to  the  passions  of 
the  Senatus,  and  making  it  almost  a  point  of  honour 
with  them  to  fight  He  said:  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  to  be  disguised  that  in  agreeing  to  accelerate 
the  commencement  of  the  regulation  in  question,  iAe 
proceeding  of  tJu  Scnaius  might  be  regarded  as  uh- 
gracums  and  veuiHating;  and  under  the  circum* 
stances  the  urgency  of  the  Patrons  has  driven  them 

not  to  reiuind  the  Senatus  that  the  Town  Council  had  sometimes 
shown  a  "  masterful  exercise  of  these  powers  "  which  could  only  irritate 
the  Senatus  whbout  instntctUig  Uicn. 
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to  a  painful  alternative^  as  to  which,  however,  it 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  offer  advice." 

No  more  unfortunate  paragraph  than  this  was 
perhaps  ever  penned  by  counsel.  Mr.  Thomson 
had  told  the  Senatus  that  if  they  went  to  law  their 
conduct  would  be  irreconcilable  "  with  any  reason- 
able notions  of  propriety  or  prudence."  And  he 
winds  up  by  telling  them  that  if  they  do  not  act  in  a 
way  which  will  certainly  bring  on  a  law -suit,  their 
conduct  "might  be  regarded  as  ungracious  and 
vacillating/'  and  that  he  cannot  presume  to  advise 
them  which  alternative  to  accept.  As  the  Senatus 
was  composed  at  that  time  of  men  of  remarkably 
high  spirit,  who  were  also  in  an  irritated  frame  of 
mind»  it  could  not  be  doubtful  which  alternative  they 
would  choose.  Of  course  they  elected  to  throw  prud- 
ence to  the  winds,  and  to  iight  the  Town  Council. 

They  sent  a  long  letter  to  the  Town  Council, 
r^retting  that  a  conference  had  been  denied  them, 
and  proposing  to  state  on  paper  what  they  would 
have  said  at  such  a  conference.  Their  letter  begins 
blandly,  but  soon  relapses  into  threats,  intimating 
that  they  "  will  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining 
their  right  to  prescribe  the  regulations  for  Aca- 
demical honours.'*  The  rest  is  a  long  argument 
to  prove— that  making  Midwifery  immediately 

compulsory  would  not  be  any  great  advantage  tO 
Dr.  Hamilton;  and  secandly^  that  it  would  be  a 
great  injustice  to  Students  who  bad  already  com- 
menced their  course,  iiut  tlie  reasoning  employed 
to  establish  the  first  point  was  destructive  of  the 
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second;  for  they  asserted  that  by  the  immediate 

introcluclion  of  the  rule,  not  more  than  one  in 
twenty  of  the  candidates  for  Graduation  would  be 
added  to  Dr.  Hamilton's  class.  In  other  words, 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  all  the  Medical  Students 
already  attended  it  So  that  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty  Medical  graduates  (which  was  the  higlicst 
number  in  any  one  year  reached  in  the  University 
at  that  time)  only  seven  would  be  affected  by  it. 
And  yet  the  Senatus  were  ready  to  go  to  law  to 
protect  these  seven  Students  from  hardship.  But, 
of  course,  they  were  really  fighting,  not  for  the 
Students,  but  for  their  own  privileges  as  a  Senatus, 
and  tliey  would  have  been  quite  right  to  do  so  had 
there  been  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

The  Town  Council,  conscious  of  power,  sent  an 
incisive  answer.  They  pointed  out  that,  as  the 
governing  body  of  a  University,  they  were  trustees 
for  the  public,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
demanded  that  Students  with  an  imperfect  Medical 
education  should  not  be  graduated,  and  so  licensed 
to  practise.  They  said  that  the  Senatus  had  brought 
matters  to  such  a  pass  that  the  Town  Council  could 
not  give  way  to  them  without*  making  a  substantial 
concession  of  the  legal  rights  and  powers  with  which 
they  had  been  invested.  As  advised  by  their 
counsel,  they  ordered  the  Senatus  to  issue  the 
notice,^  which  had  been  prescribed  to  them,  before 

a  certain  'day ;  failing  which,  the  Lord  Provost  and 

i 

*  O,  That  ihenceforth  no  Student  would  be  admitted  to  a  Medical 
degree  who  bad  not  prevkMisly  qualified  in  Midwifery. 
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Magistrates,  as  Patrons  of  the  University,  would 
hold  a  Visitation  within  the  Senate  Hall  of  the  said 
College  for  the  purpose  of  taking  effectual  measures 
to  add  the  class  of  Midwifery  to  the  ciirnculum  for 
a  Medical  degree. 

And  now»  being  thoroi^hly  "on  the  war-path/' 
they  proceeded  lo  harass  die  enemy  in  other  direc- 
tions. They  demanded  afresh  the  accounts  of  the 
Matriculation  Fund.  These  the  Senatus  at  last 
furnished,  with  a  long  account  of  the  history  and 
state  of  the  Library,  and  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Patrons  not  to  lower  the  matriculation  fee.  Un  the 
2ist  October  1825  the  Town  Council  sanctioned 
the  existing  rate  of  matriculation  fees,  and  then  ilew 
off  to  attack  the  Professors  on  a  new  point — ^that  of 
the  "small  fees,"  being  sums  oi  a  lew  shillings, 
which  were  levied  on  the  Students  in  the  different 
classes,  according  to  old  usage,  for  coals  and  class- 
servants,  laboratory  expenses,  etc.  They  enjoined 
that  the  practice  of  doorkeepers  taking  gratuities 
from  the  Students  should  be  immediately  stopped ; 
and  they  added  somewhat  spitefully  that  this  was 
the  mure  necessary  "since  the  Medical  Students 
would  now  be  subjected  to  an  additional  expense, 
on  account  of  their  being  obliged  to  attend  the 
Midwifery  Class."  It  may  have  been  the  case  that 
these  old  customs  of  the  University  required  looking 
into ;  but  a  sudden  and  spasmodic  interference  with 
them,  when  they  had  been  so  long  let  alone,  bore 
evident  traces  of  the  animosity  of  the  moment. 

The  Senatusi  at  sore  disadvantage,  stood  at  bay. 
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On  the  31st  October  they  wrote  expressing  their 
regret  that  the  Patrons  should  have  resolved  on 
''the  unseemly  exhibition  of  a  contest  for  power, 
with  some  show  of  violence  in  its  exercise."  They 
declared  that  the  proposed  Visitation  threatened  to 
destroy  discipline  among  the  Students,  and  to  ruin 
the  University.  They  ended  by  saying  that  they 
could  no  longer  bear  to  have  their  time  wasted  and 
their  minds  distracted  by  such  disputes,  and  there- 
fore that  they  would  petition  for  a  Royal  Coauuission 
to  settle  the  respective  rights  of  the  Town  Council 
and  the  Senatus.  And  accordingly  a  petition,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Thomson,  was  forthwith  despatched  to 
the  Right  Hon.  R.  Peel,  Home  Secretary,  with  a  full 
statement  of  the  case,  and  praying  that  Extraordi  nary 
Commissioners  might  be  appointed  to  deal  with  ic 

The  Town  Council  now  wrote  announcing  a 
"Visitation  of  the  College"  to  take  place  on  the 
loth  November  1825.  The  letter  was  signed  '*  W. 
Trotter,  Lord  Provost  and  Rector/' 

On  the  8th  November  the  Senatus  wrote  with 
ironical  politeness  requesting  to  be  informed  what 
'  were  the    formalities,  which  the  Patrons  proposed 
themselves  to  observe  (in  the  Visitation),  as  well  as 
those  which  they  expected  to  be  observed  by  the 

Senatus,"  as  there  was  no  precedcnl  for  such  a 
ceremony  in  the  modern  annals  of  the  University. 
They  also  adverted  to  the  title  of  "  Rector  "  assumed 
by  the  Lord  Provost  in  writing,  observing  that 
"  the  office  to  which  that  title  corresponds  is  wholly 
unknown  in  the  actual  adnunistration  of  the  Univer- 
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sity/*  and  soliciting  some  information  "as  to  the 
objects  and  powers  assigned  to  this  office.** 

To  this  Lord  Provost  Trotter  sent  a  good- 
tempered  reply,  as  he  could  well  afford  to  do.  He 
said,  most  truly,  that  the  Senatus  had  brought  on 
the  whole  dispute  by  the  terms  of  their  letter  of  3d 
June  1824  ;  and  that  it  would  iiave  been  well  if  they 
had  attended  to  "the  luminous  views  as  to  their  . 
situation,  which  the  IVofessors  had  recently  received 
from  a  very  learned  Judge^'  perhaps  the  highest 
legal  authority  in  Scotland,  then  one  of  their  own 
number."  With  respect  to  the  Visitation,  he  and  the 
Town  Council  proposed  to  robe  in  the  Principal's 
chambers  and  proceed  to  the  Senate  Hall,  where  he 
would  read  the  Act  of  Visitation  requiring  the 
Senatus  to  acquiesce  in  the  rules  for  Medical  degrees 
which  the  Town  Council  ordered.  If  the  Senatus 
refused,  this  would  be  the  ground  of  legal  proceed- 
ings. "  The  Patrons  wished  tliat  no  parade  should 
attend  their  Visitation."  It  was  in  fact  to  be  a 
matter  of  business.  Widi  regard  to  the  tide  of 
Rector,  the  Lord  Provost  said  that  it  looked  as  if 
the  Senatus  had  been  consulting  a  different  set  of 
records  from  those  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Coun- 
ciL  Indeed,  the  Senatus  had  laid  themselves  open 
to  the  imputation  of  ignorance  as  to  the  history  of 
the  College  in  the  seventeenth  century.  To  en- 
lighten them  the  Lord  Provost  enclosed  copies  of 
the  regulations  for  the  oflfice  of  Rector  enacted  in 

'  Though  the  word  recently  **  is  used,  this  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  opinion  given  by  Professor  Hume  in  18101 

VOL.  II.  D 
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1640,  and  of  the  Act  of  Council  of  loth  November 
1665.  It  was  nevertheless  the  case  that  the  office  of 
Rector  had  rcaliy  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  to  rake 
up  the  title  upon  this  occasion  was  rather  absurd. 

On  the  10th  isiovember  the  Visitation  took  place. 
The  Senatus  assembled  along  one  side  of  the  table 
ia  die  Senate  Hall,  and  sent  the  Janitor  with  the 
Mace  to  usher  in  the  Lord  Provost  and  Council, 
who  were  robing  in  the  Principal's  chambers.  They 
came  in,  in  full  costume,  preceded  by  the  University 
Mace  and  followed  by  officers  bearing  the  City  Mace 
and  Sword.  They  occupied  tlic  other  side  of  the 
table,  and  the  Lord  Provost  read  a  requisition  to 
the  Senatus  to  modify  their  SiaitUa  Solennia,  Prin- 
cipal Baird  read  a  reply,  asserting  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  Senatus  to  regulate  the  conditions  for 
degrees,  and  stating  that  they  could  not  comply 
with  the  requisition.  The  Act  of  Visitation  was 
then  read  by  the  Lord  Provost,  enacting  and  declar- 
ing that  from  that  date  Midwifery  was  a  necessary 
subject  for  degrees  in  Medicine,  and  also  that  no 
degree  should  henceforth  be  conferred  by  the 
Senatus,  except  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Act. 

The  Lord  Provost  ended  up  the  meeting  with 
remarks  which  were  no  doubt  meant  to  be  compli- 
mentary and  soothing,  but  which  the  Senatus  per- 
haps, under  the  circumstances,  felt  to  be  patronising 
and  unwelcome.  He  said:  ''While  I  discharge 
this  duty,  allow  me,  Gentlemen,  to  assure  you  of  the 
anxious  and  affectionate  solicitude  with  which  die 
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Patrons  always  regard  your  important  labours,  and 
to  return  you  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  these  labours  are 
discharged ;  to  express  tiie  pleasure,  and  permit  me 
to  say  the  pride»  with  which  we  contemplate  the 
splendid  and  powerful  talents,  which,  in  your 
Academical  labours,  are  so  usefully  and  honourably 
employed  ;  and  to  assure  you  tiiat  the  high  character 
which  the  Collie  of  Edinburgh  has  so  long  main- 
tained  renders  our  office  and  chcuactcr  of  Patrons 
one  of  the  most  honourable  distinctions  which  any 
body  in  the  Kingdom  enjoys.  Mr.  Principal  and 
Gentlemen,  I  avail  mysiii[  of  this  opportunity  to 
express  to  you  my  earnest  wishes  for  your  prosperity 
and  happiness.** 

The  practical  reply  which  the  Senatus  made  to 
these  somewhat  empty  compliments  was  to  resolve 
that  a  contribution  of  at  least  jCS  should  be  collected 
from  each  Professor  to  meet  the  cost  of  litigation 
with  tlie  Town  Council,  and  to  be  repaid  from  the 
first  available  fund.  In  fact  the  Senatus  were 
secretly  buoyed  up  at  this  time  by  knowing  that 
General  Reid's  Bequest  of  more  than  ;^50,ooo  must 
soon  fall  in  to  them,  to  be  almost  at  their  absolute 
disposal.  They  felt  that  the  sinews  of  war  "  would 
ukimaiely  be  provided  from  this  source  ;  and  this 
led  them  to  fight  perhaps  with  too  light  a  heart. 

In  the  spring  of  1826  the  Town  Council,  full  of 
governing  activity,  wrote  to  say,  with  regard  to 
small  fees,*'  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  each 
Professor  should  exhibit  in  the  Library  a  schedule 
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of  what  was  to  be  exacted  by  him  from  the  Students 

in  tlie  shape  both  of  class  fees  and  of  small  dues. 
1  he  Senatus  at  once  protested  against  the  sugges- 
tion as  degrading  to  themselves  as  a  body,  and  to 
the  Professors  individually.  There  is  a  certain 
delicacy  about  the  fees  in  all  professions  which  is 
generally  respected.  And  it  can  easily  be  under- 
stood that  a  Professor,  holding  a  good  position  in 
society,  would  dislike  to  put  up  a  notice  tliat  every 
Student  coming  to  him  should  pay  5s.  "towards 
coals  and  cleaning/*  diough  it  might  be  understood 
that  this  was  the  arrangement  But  the  Town 
Council,  in  spite  of  the  fine  words  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  showed  no  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
the  Senatus. 

On  the  25th  August  1826  the  Senatus  must 
have  fancied  that  their  deliverance  was  at  hand,  for 

on  that  day  there  arrived  a  letter  from  the  Sohc  uor- 
General,  announcing  that  a  Royal  Commission  had 
been  issued  for  a  Visitation  of  the  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Scotland,  who  were  to  meet  "in  the 
College  at  Edinburgh,"  on  the  31st  August,  and 
requesting  that  proper  accommodation  should  be 
provided. 

The  Commissioners  were,  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
(Chancellor  of  Kings  College,  Aberdeen);  the 
Duke  of  Montrose  (Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow);  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  (Chancellor  of 
Marischall  College)  ;  tl|c  Earl  of  Aberdeen  (Rector 
of  King's  College) ;  Robert,  Viscount  Melville 
(Chancellor  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews) ;  the 
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Earls  of  Rosebery  and  Mansfield ;  Lord  Binning ; 
the  Lord  President  (C.  Hope) ;  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  (Boyle);  the  chief  Baron  (Sir  S.  Shepherd); 
the  chief  Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court  (W. 
Adam) ;  the  Lord  Advocalc  (Sir  W.  Rae) ;  the 
Solicitor-General  (John  Hope) ;  the  Dean  of  Faculty 
(Cranstoun) ;  and  the  Reverend  Drs.  Taylor 
and  Cook.  To  these,  five  others  were  shortly 
added :  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale ;  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
the  Rev.  Dr,  Lee  (afterwards  Principal) ;  Henry 
Home  Drummond;  and  James  MoncreifT (afterwards 
Lord  MoncreifT).  At  their  first  meeting  they  elected 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  be  Chairman,  but  he  soon  resigned 

the  position,  and  was  succeeded  by  ihe  then  Lord 
Rosebery,  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl,  who,  with 
great  assiduity  and  ability,  conducted  all  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  tlie  Commission  till  its  close. 

Some  clauses  in  the  deed  of  Commission  evi- 
dently pointed  to  the  state  of  matters  in  Edinburgli, 
Thus  it  spoke  of  "Our  Sovereign  Lord"  being 
informed  that  certain  irregularities,  disputes,  and 
deficiencies  have  occurred  in  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  calculated  to  impair  the  utility  of  those 
establishments."  But  a  far  wider  scope  was  given 
to  this  great  Commission  than  the  mere  function  of 
settling  the  disputes  between  the  Town  Council  and 
the  Senatus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Commissiofiers  were  required  to  frame,  by  the  ist 
January  1828,  a  Code  of  Rules,  Statutes,  and  Ordin- 
ances, for  each  University  and  College ;  which 
Statutes,  when  approved  by  His  Majesty,  were  to 
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be  issued,  and  thereafter  to  be  observed  in  ail  time 
coining  in  such  Universities  and  Colleges,  until 
altered  or  revoked  by  authority  of  His  Majesty. 
The  Commission  was  signed  by  Peel. 

One  of  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission  was  the  Solicitor-General 
for  Scotland  (John  Hope) ;  he  drew  up  the  "  Requisi- 
tions for  Returns  and  Heads  of  Enquiry/'  which  the 
Commission  issued  on  the  5th  September  to  all 
the  Universities,  ordering  answers  to  be  sent  in 
by  the  27th.  This  was  an  able,  searching,  and 
exhaustive  document,  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  thorough  and  masterly  report  ultimately  arrived 
at  by  the  Coininissioners.* 

As  the  Commission  which  they  had  invoked  was 
now  sitting  within  the  same  walls  as  themselves,* 
the  Senatus  promptly  endeavoured  to  get  their  dis- 
pute  with  the  Town  Council  removed  from  the  Law 
Courts  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Commission.  They 
wrote  to  the  Town  Council  suggesting  that  this 
should  be  done,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  state- 
ment of  tlieir  case  to  the  Commission.  But  the 
Town  Council,  on  the  one  hand,  declined  to  accede 
to  the  proposal,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Com- 
mission passed  a  resolution  that,  while  an  Action 
of  Declarator  was  pending,  they  would  not  pronounce 

1  In  the  copy  sent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  the  term  gener- 
ally used  is  **  the  College  of  Edinbuigh.*  Thus  nrticle  14  speaks  of 
tlie  different  Faculties  established  in  the  said  College."  But  in  refer* 

encc  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  it  speaks  of  "the  University." 

'  I  I)c  Commission  held  all  its  meetings  in  the  Principal's  chambefi 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  though  they  occasionally  sent  out 
delegates  to  collect  evidence  in  the  other  Universities. 
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any  jucigineiiC  or  opinion  on  the  matters  at  issue. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  disappointment. 

The  Commissioners  in  another  way  began  to 
exhibit  a  paternal  interest  in  the  University.  In 
January  1827,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman, 
Lord  Aberdeen,  they  offered  a  prize  of  one  hundred 
guineas  for  an  essay,  to  be  competed  for  by  the 
Students,  the  subject  being  "  the  national  character 
of  the  Athenians,  and  the  causes  of  those  peculiarities 
by  w'liich  it  was  distinguished."  The  Principal  and 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  were  to  be  the  judges  in  this 
coiupeiition.  This  prize  excited  great  interest 
among  the  Students,  and  was  keenly  competed  for. 
In  October  the  result  was  announced  to  the  Com- 
missioners. Mr.  John  Brown  Patterson,^  Student 
of  Divinity,  was  found  to  be  the  author  of  the  best 
essay.  But  the  judges  considered  three  of  the  other 
essays  also  to  be  of  remarkable  merit.  The  Com- 
iiussiuners  begged  that  the  nanies  of  the  authors 
might  be  ascertained,  and  they  turned  out  to  be 
Allan  Menzies,'  John  Murray,  and  George  Deas. 
On  these  diree  gentlemen  the  Senatus  conferred  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  exira  ordinem, — ^a  proced- 
ure which  shows  how  loose  the  practice  with  regard 
to  Arts  Graduation  was  at  that  time,  a  degree  being 
conferred  as  the  reward  of  a  creditable  essay.  On 
the  17th  November  Mr.  Patterson's  essay  was  read 
in  the  Chemistry  class-room^  before  a  distinguislied 

'  See  Apijendix  N.  John  Brown  Patterson. 

'  Allan  Mcniics  afterwards  became  Professor  of  Conveyancing  in 
the  University.  George  Dcas  is  now  a  venerable  and  highly  respected 
Lord  of  Session  in  llic  First  Divi'^ion  of  tlic  (^otirt. 

'  This  is  the  largest  class-room  in  Robert  Adam's  building  (finished 
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audience,  the  Members  for  the  City,  the  Ministers, 
and  Town  Council,  etc.,  being  invited.  The  Com- 
missioners expressed  admiration  for  the  essay,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  printed.  But  after  **  Athenian 
Aberdeen "  (as  Byron  called  him)  had  retired  from 
ihc  ClKiirnuiiiL,hjp  Lhcydid  not  repeat  Lhcir  encourage- 
ment to  literary  effort. 

They  continued  most  assiduously  to  prosecute 
their  task,  as  the  huge  volumes  of  evidence  which 
they  collected  may  testify.    It  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  conclude  in  this  place  a  brief  account  of 
their  action  in  regard  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh^ 
and  of  the  conclusions  which  they  ai rived  at  during 
tlieir  four  years  of  existence  as  a  Commission.  In 
August  1829,  that  is,  after  they  had  been  three  years 
in  office,  they  sent  to  the  Seaatus  the  draft  of  a 
Scheme  for  courses  of  study,  without  a  word  of 
intimation  as  to  their  ideas  of  the  coiistitution  and 
government  of  the  University.    This  omission,  and 
the  character  of  the  document  which  they  sent,  must 
have  struck  consternation  into  the  minds  of  the 
Senatus.  The  whole  quarrel  with  the  Town  Council 
had  arisen  from  the  proud  unwillingness  of  the 
Medical  Professors  to  accept  external  dictation  upon 
a  single  point.    And  now  the  Senatus  foujid  the 
Commission  which  they  had  invoked  to  save  them 
from  such  dictation  saying^  not  a  word  against  their 
enemies,  and,  on  the  other  hatid,  acting  the  part  of  a 
veritable  King  Stork, — dictating  to  every  Faculty 

by  PUyfair).  It  will  toon  lose  Its  deslgiMlton  (1883)  when  Chenilstry 
is  transferred  to  the  new  buildings. 
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on  every  part  of  its  curriculum.    In  their  vexation 

they  reported  very  critically  upon  the  scheme  of 
studies,  and  expressed  disappointment  that  no  con- 
stitution for  the  University  should  have  been  drawn 
up, — ^that  being  **  tlie  primary  object "  for  which  His 
Majesty  had  appointed  the  present  Commission. 

On  this  the  Commissioners  minuted  that  these 
observations  were  irregular  and  uncalled  for»  and 
tliat  the  formation  of  a  Constitution  for  the  Umver- 
stty  of  Edinburgh  was  not  the  main  or  principal 
object  for  which  a  Visitation  was  appointed.  How- 
ever, they  were  stimulated  to  complete  what  they 
had  really  been  long  considering,  and  within  diree 
days  they  adopted  the  form  of  constitution  which  it 
seemed  to  them  should  be  given  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  It  was  almost  identical  with  that 
Constitution  which  became  law  by  the  Act  of  1858, 
and  under  which  the  University  now  is. 

The  following  differences  may,  however,  be 
noted : — 

(1.)  By  the  i)lanof  the  Commissioners  there  was 
to  be  a  Chancellor  nominated  by  the  Crown ;  where- 
as, by  the  Act,  he  is  elected  by  the  General  Council. 

(2.)  The  Rector  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Senatus  and  Graduates ;  whereas  he  is  now  elected 
by  the  Students^ 

(3.)  The  Rector's  teiiuic  of  office  was  to  be  for 
seven  years ;  whereas  now  it  is  for  three. 

(4.)  He  was  to  undertake,  by  acceptance  of  office, 
to  be  a  working  Rector ;  whereas  actually  the  ofhce 
of  Lord  Rector  is,  most  often,  only  ornamental. 
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(5.)  The  University  Court  was  to  be  of  sevea 
members,  with  a  quorum  of  four ;  whereas,  by  the 
addition  of  tlie  Lord  Provost,  the  members  have 
been  increased  to  eight,  and  the  quorimi  is  five. 

(6.)  The  Court  were  to  inquire  into  and  control 
the  Revenues  and  Expenditure,  the  administration  of 
the  funds  being  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Town 
Council;  whereas  subsequent  legislation  has  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Senatus,  under  control  of  the  Court. 

(7.)  There  was  no  provision  for  a  General 
Council  of  the  Graduates. 

(8.)  riie  Principal  was  to  have  the  duty  of 
inspecting  the  Professors  and  their  classes ;  whereas 
no  such  luiicuoii  iiuvv  belongs  to  him. 

(9.)  There  was  one  remarkable  omission  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commissioners :  that  they  made  no 
express  mention  of  tlie  way  in  which  regulations  for 
Graduation  were  to  be  enacted  (this  being  the  very 
point  on  which  the  expectations  of  the  Senatus 
Academicus  of  Edinburgh  were  centred).  Perhaps 
the  Commissioaers  were  unconsciously  under  the 
impression  that  their  own  code  for  degrees  would 
be  suflicient  and  final.  They  proposed,  however, 
to  give  the  Court  a  power  of  originating  "  improve- 
ments on  the  internal  system  of  the  University,  after 
communication  with  the  Senatus,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Chancellor."  And  perhaps  they 
intended  changes  in  the  rules  for  Graduation  to 
come  under  the  head  of  internal  improvements. 
But  the  present  system  is  better,  by  which  rules  for 
Graduation  have  been  laid  down  by  Ordinances,  and 
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no  alteration  in  these  can  take  place  without  the 
sanction,  not  only  of  the  Chancellor,  but  also  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

(10.)  They  would  have  left  the  patronage  of  the 
Professorships  and  of  the  ohice  of  Libiaiiaii  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  diirty- three  members  of  Town 
Council ;  whereas,  by  the  Act,  the  appointments 
are  made  by  seven  Curators,  four  of  whom  are 
nominated  by  die  Town  Council,  and  three  by  the 
University  Court. 

With  this  proposed  constitution  the  Senatus 
were,  on  the  whole,  well  satisfied,  though  they 
wished  it  modified  in  some  respects.  But  very 
different  was  their  reception  of  the  Coinniissioners 
"Scheme  of  Studies,"  which  naturally  alarmed  so 
Conservative  a.  body  as  the  Prolcssors  then  were. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  striking  features 
of  the  scheme ; — ^The  Commissioners  recommended 
(i)  that  Rlietoric  and  Logic  should  be  again  united 
under  one  Chair,  i.e.  that  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric 
should  be  abolished ;  (2)  that  a  Chair  of  Political 
Economy  should  be  instituted ;  (3)  that  the  Chair 
of  Practical  Aslionomy  should  be  abolished  ;  (4) 
also  that  of  Civil  History ;  (5)  also  that  of  Agricul- 
ture, unless  a  class  could  be  obtained  and  regularly 
taught ;  (6)  that  die  Chair  of  Public  Law  should  be 
abolished,  and  changed  into  one  more  useful,  e.g., 
Criminal  Law ;  (7)  tliat  Surgery  should  be  separated 
from  Anatomy,  and  erected  into  a  separate  Chair, 

These  bold  innovations  were  suggested  by  a 
state  of  things  of  which  hardly  any  trace  now 
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remains  in  the  University.  There  were  then 
several  Chairs,  the  incumbents  of  which  did  not 
teach  at  all.  The  Chairs  of  Public  Law  and  Prac- 
tical Astronomy  were  in  that  condition,  and  the 
teaching  of  Agriculture  was  intermittent,  white  the 
Professors  of  Civil  History  and  of  Rhetoric  were 
willing  enough  to  teach,  bift  were  attended  by  veiy 
slender  classes,  their  subjects  not  being  necessary 
for  Graduation.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  Commission  that  tlicy  might  foster  the  subject 
of  any  particular  Chair  by  bringing  it  into  the  degree 
system.  This  they  should  certainly  have  done 
witii  regard  to  Civil  History  and  Rhetoric,  instead 
of  proposing  to  abolish  such  important  Chairs. 
They  were  right  in  wisinng  to  have  a  Chair  of 
Political  Economy,  but  this  should  have  been  in 
addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  the  Chair  of  History. 
They  were,  of  course,  absolutely  right  in  proposing 
thai  Surgery  should  be  separated  from  Anatomy. 

They  recommended  also  (8)  that  there  should  be 
a  Chair  of  Mental  Diseases ;  (9)  that  the  examina- 
tions in  the  Medical  Faculty  should  be  conducted  in 
English;  (10)  that  there  should  be  a  degree  in 
Surgery,  but  only  one  degree  in  Medicine.  (11) 
They  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  system  of  joint- 
Professors.  A  Professor,  when  superannuated,  was 
to  be  allowed  by  the  University  Court  to  resign, 
and  under  their  sanction  a  portion  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  successor  was  to  be  granted  to  him.^ 

>  As  they  m<ndc  no  provision  for  retiring  pensions  Uiis  alteradon 
would  iiave  been  only  a  slight  improvemenL 
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(12)  They  proposed  that  the  foundation  of  any  new 
Professorship  must,  after  approval  by  the  Court,  be 
made  vviih  sanction  of  the  Crown.  (13)  In  their 
curriculum  of  Arts  they  proposed  to  give  up  the 
third  year  to  Second  Mathematics  and  a  class  of 
Elementary  Lpgic  and  Rhetoric,  which  was  to  be 
held  twice  a  day.  Metaphysics,  they  considered, 
should  be  combined  with  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
fourth  year.  (14)  They  were  for  forbidding  Greek 
grammar  to  be  taught  in  the  University.  I'ersons 
were  to  "profess"  themselves  competent  to  commence 
reading  the  Greek  classics,  and  then  to  be  enrolled  as 
public  Students  in  the  first  Greek  class.  Else,  they 
might  join  as  private  Students,  and  be  examined  in 
Greek  grammar  at  Christmas,  and  so  become  public 
Students.  In  the  same  way  persons  joining  the 
first  Matliematical  class  were  to  *' profess'*  that  they 
knew  four  Books  of  Euclid,  and  Algebra  to  simple 
equations.  These  regulations  for  Entrants  were 
not,  however,  to  take  effect  for  three  years.  (15) 
iiiey  proposed  to  allow  Entrants,  after  private 
examination,  to  be  enrolled  for  a  three  years'  cur- 
riculum. (16)  The  degree  in  Arts  was  to  be  two- 
fold, the  Bachelor's  and  tlie  Master  s  degree.  The 
standard  for  a  pass  B.A.  in  the  Commissioners' 
scheme  was  about  equal  to  that  for  a  pass  M.A. 
now.  Honours  were  to  be  obtainable  in  connection 
with  the  B.A.  degree  in  two  grades,  to  be  called 
"Honourable  Distinction  "and  Highest  Honours." 
The  latter  might  be  taken  either  in  Literature  or 
Science;  thus  affording  a  bifurcation  of  subjects. 
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The  M.A.  degree  was  to  be  taken  a  year  after  the 
B.A.  The  Candidate  in  the  meantime  must  have 
attended  classes  of  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  and 
Political  Economy,^  and  must  bring  up,  at  his  own 
option,  some  branch  of  Literature,  Philosophy,  or 
Science ;  in  which  very  high  attainments  would  be 
expected. 

(17)  Four  examiners  for  B.A.  and  two  for  M.A. 

were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senatus.  They  were 
not  to  examine  their  own  pupils  {t\e.  they  were  not 
to  be  Professors) ;  they  were  to  be  ex  officio  members 
of  Senatus. 

With  regard  to  Divinity,  tlie  Conuiussioners 
proposed  (18)  to  establish  a  Chair  of  Biblical  Criti- 
cism, and  to  introduce  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree 
only  obtainable  by  Masters  of  Arts,  after  examina- 
tion, as  now.  They  also  proposed  to  open  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  to  the  Bachelors  of 
Divinity  of  hve  years'  standing,  by  subsequent 
examination. 

The  curriculum  of  Laws  (19)  was  to  consist  of 
one  year  in  Civil  Law,  two  years  in  Scots  Law,  and 
one  year  in  Conveyancing.  The  degree  was  to  be 
that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  was  only  to  be  open 
to  those  wiio  iiad  graduated  in  Arts. 

Such  was  the  scheme  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  looking  back  upon  it  from  the  siaiid- 

^  This  was  .1  strange  device.  It  was  giving  unnatural  protection  to 
a  favouiitc  sul)jr«  t.  Civil  History  might  just  as  well  have  stood  here. 
But  the  hst  of  subjects  nnplics  an  aiming;  at  varied  informatioii,  and, 
in  so  far,  a  false  idea  of  tlic  aims  which  should  direct  the  highest  Uni- 
versity education. 
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point  of  experience^  we  can  see  how  enlightened  in 

most  uf  its  features  it  was.  It  is  pleasin^^  to  observe 
now  how  many  of  the  ideas  of  the  Commissioners 
have  been  either  reah'sed  or  improved  upon.  Thus, 
(i)  the  University  has  now  acquired  a  Chair  of 
Political  Economy,  (2)  also  a  Chair  of  Surgery,  (3) 
also  a  Chair  of  Biblical  Criticism,  (4)  also  a  Lecture- 
ship on  Mental  Diseases.  (5)  The  degree  in 
Surgery  iias  been  introduced,  (6)  also  tlie  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  (7)  also  a  d^;ree  in  Laws, 
though  not  called  LL.D.  (8)  The  Examinations 
for  Medical  Graduation  have  been  long  conducted 
in  English.  (9)  Joint- Professors  have  been  abolished, 
and  retiring  pensions  provided  for  superannuated 
Professors.  (10)  The  examination  for  a  three  years' 
curriculum  in  Arts  has  been  adopted.  The  Com- 
missioners* proposals  for  the  abolition  of  Chairs  have 
been  wisely  set  aside.  The  only  point  in  which  the 
present  practice  of  the  University  falls  short  of  their 
ideas  is  in  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  studies  in 
the  Arts  Faculty  from  entrance  to  Graduation. 
Those  ideas  were  not  perfect,  but  they  contain  a 
higher  conception  of  University  education  than  has 
been  subsequently  realised. 

But  if  we  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  time 
when  this  scheme  was  published,  we  must  see  that 
it  contains  many  crudities,  and  a  considerable  want 
of  consideration  for  the  Professors  of  those  days. 
The  Coniinissioncrs  should  have  told  the  Govern- 
ment that  their  views  could  not  be  carried  out 
without  money,  both  to  pay  for  new  things  and  to 
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compensate  injury  to  vested  interests.   They  made 

no  mention  of  this,  and  ihcy  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Examiners,  and  of  Assistants  to  Professors, 
without  any  hint  of  the  source  from  which  they  were 
to  be  paid.  Their  scheme  would  liave  diminisiied 
the  number  of  Students;  and,  regardless  of  this, 
they  proposed  in  some  cases  to  diminish  Professors* 
emoluments,  while  increasing  their  labour  in  various 
ways  not  hiiiierto  mentioned,  but  which  will  emerge 
in  the  remarks  of  the  Senatus, 

The  Senatus  naturally  protested  against  the 
scheme  in  detail.  Many  of  their  criticisms  were 
just,  while  others  were  conceived  in  a  too  narrow 
and  conservative  spirit:  (i)  They  generally  chaiac- 
terised  the  proposed  improvements  as  ''speculative;'* 
they  stated  their  opinion  (2)  ///^//  to  increase  the 
number  of  hours  which  each  Professor  must  teach 
would  produce  ''lassitude,  exhaustion,  and  disgust 
in  the  Student,"  while  it  would  deter  eminent  men 
from  taking  Professorships;  (3)  iAa^  to  extend  the 
winter  course  to  six  months  and  the  summer  course 
to  five  months  would  abolish  private  study;  (4) 
i/ial  an  KiUickiice  Exanunation,  to  be  conducted 
by  a  Board  of  Examiners^  was  a  proposal  wholly 
unnecessary,  pregnant  with  consequences  the  most 
dangerous,  unjust,  and  cruel,  and  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  the  public" 

Then  followed  protests  of  the  separate  Faculties  : 
— The  Faculty  pf  Divinity  said  that  Theological  de* 
grees  must  not  be  given  for  "  iiUcllectual  attaimnciU 
alone.*'    They  added  two  remarks  curiously  incon- 
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ststent  with  each  other:  firsts  they  said  that  to 
associate  a  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  the 
Bounds  with  Professors  in  examining  for  degrees, 
would  be  an  infringement  of  "  the  chartered  rights 
of  Universities;*'  secondly^  they  said  that  "the 
wisest  regulations  which  human  wisdom  can  frame 
will  be  of  no  avail,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Church 
acquiesces  in  them."  Thus  tliey  were  for  conceding 
to  the  Church  the  architectonic  function  of  legislating 
for  degrees,  while  they  would  refuse  to  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  the  practical  and  minor  function 
of  serving  as  examiners. 

The  Laws  Faculty  reported  their  opinion  that 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  Cojninissioners  would 
"very  materially  injure  the  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  Law  in 
Scodand."  They  pointed  out  that  the  hours  of 
teaching  (which  the  Commissioners  had  proposed 
to  prescribe)  must  be  fixed  in  consideration  both  of 
Students  who  had  to  attend  offices,  and  of  Professors 
who  might  require  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the 
Court 

The  Medical  Faculty  maintained  tliat  ihcy  them- 
selves^ bad  introduced  an  extension  of  medical 
studies,  such  as  had  not  been  initiated  either  in 
Dublin,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge.  They  deprecated 
a  high  standard  of  Preliminary  Examinations  as 
likely  to  deter  Students  from  entering  the  University 

>  This  was  not  absolutely  correct  The  Faculty  had  resisted  the 
btroduction  of  several  Chairs,  which  were  ultimate^  forced  upon  them 
hf  the  Town  Council  or  the  Crown. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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at  alL  They  reasooably  objected  to  a  five  months' 
summer  couise  as  too  burdensome  both  for  Students 

and  Teacliers. 

The  Arts  Faculty  protested  against  the  pro- 
posed LiUiaiicc  Examiiitition.    They  said  thai  to 
raise  the  quahhcations  for  entrance  into  the  ian* 
gua^e  classes  without  hinting  at  any  improvement 
in  liie  primary  Schools  was  preposterous ;  and  that 
the  standard  in  Greek  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners was  so  far  beyond  the  level  of  those  Schools 
that  if  it  were  insisted  on  it  would  extinguish  the 
teaching  ol  Gi  cek  in  them  altogether.    They  ([uoicJ 
the  instance  of  a  youth  of  twenty  who  entered  the 
Junior  Humanity  class  in  October  1826,  having 
previously  studied  Latin  only  eighteen  montlis  in  a 
remote  parish  school.    His  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage was  so  imperfect  that  it  would  have  insured 
his  rejection  by  any  Board  of  Preliminary  Exam* 
iners ;  yet  so  rapid  was  his  progress,  that  in  the 
month  of  March  following  he  took  the  lead  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  business,  and  gained  the  two 
highest  prizes,    in  tlie  next  session,  having  joined 
the  senior  class,  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  for 
Latin  verses,  "against  a  formidable  array  of  com- 
petitors from  English  as  well  as  Scotch  schools*'* 
Tlie  Faculty  cited  this  as  **a  strong,  but  by  no 
means  a  solitary,  instance  of  extraordinary  profi* 
ciency  in  the  class  of  youth,  whom  the  proposed 
resolution  would  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  a 
College  education."    They  protested  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  body  of  extra- i^rofessorial  Examiners 
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would  be  an  indignity  to  themselves  i  and  tliat  to 
extend  the  Winter  session  to  seven  months  would 

co-opcralc  with  the  Entrance  Examination  in  ex- 
cluding a  numerous  class  of  meritorious  Students. 
The  Faculty,  however,  expressed  their  concurrence 
with  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  desirability  of 
introducing  public  examinations  for  Arts  degrees, 
and  of  **  increasing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  de- 
grees/' in  order  to  give  them  greater  value.  And 
die)  L^a  aerally  acc^uiesced  in  the  standard  for  B.A. 
and  M.A.  proposed  by  the  Commissioners. 

Several  of  the  Professors  sent  in  separately  their 
remarks  on  tlie  scheme.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  communications  is  the  brief  paper  submitted 
by  Dr.  Chalmers.  In  it  he  says  that  he  **  thinks 
well  of  the  primary  enactment  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  provides  for  a  high  preparatory  education,  and 
fiirthermore  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ar- 
cumstanccs  of  the  country  which  should  prevent  the 
adaption  of  it  €U  the  time  specified  in  tJie  scheme.** 
But  he  points  out  that  the  subsequent  proposals  of 
the  Commissioners  are  not  consistent  with  that 
primary  enactment;  (i)  that,  after  requiring  the 
Students  to  be  highly  educated  before  entering  the 
University,  the  Commissioners  propose  to  treat  them 
after  entry  as  schoolboys,  with  multiplied  tasks  and 
minute  supervision ;  (2)  that  the  scheme,  while 
aiuuliilating  the  junior  classes  in  Greek  and  Mathe- 
matics, makes  no  provision  for  indemnifying  the 
Professors,  and  indeed  that,  instead  of  doing  this,  it 
proposes  a  reduction  of  class  fees;  (3)  t/uU  high 
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work  and  cheap  work  in  a  University  cannot  be 
amalgamated.  Hence  chat  the  proposals  of  the 
Cominissiouers  iu  c  destructive  of  each  other. 

These  brief  remarks  were  cliaracteristic  of  the 
insight  of  Chalmers  and  of  his  genius  for  organisa- 
tion. It  is  of  great  interest  to  observe  that,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  he  saw  nothing  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  to  prevent  tlie  in- 
troduction of  an  Entrance  Examination,  pro- 
vided that  three  years  warning  were  given  to  the 
Schools. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  held  their  last  meet- 
ing on  the  28th  October  1830,  when  tiieir  General 
Report  was  finally  revised  and  ordered  to  be  signed 
and  transmitted,  with  printed  copies  of  their  codes 
of  Laws  for  the  several  Universities  of  Scotland,  to 
the  Secrclary  of  State.  The  Senatus  must  now 
have  had  divided  feelings,  desiring  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  constitution  drawn  by  the  Commissioners 
should  become  law,  on  the  other  hand  that  their 
scheme  of  studies  should  not  do  so.  But  both  their 
hopes  and  their  fears  were  beiied;  for  more  tiian  six 
years  no  result  of  the  Commission  appeared.  At  last, 
in  1837,  Lord  iMeibourne  brought  in  a  Bill  appointing 
a  Board  of  Visitors  for  each  of  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  tiie  Principals  in  each  case  to  be  membeiB 
of  their  respective  Boards.  These  Boards  were  in 
fact  to  be  Executive  Commissions  to  cany  out  with 
modifications,  after  receiving  the  views  of  each 
Senatus,  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission.   Tliey  were  to  draw  up  statutes  and  regu- 
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lations,  which»  after  being  approved  by  the  Privy 
Council,  would  become  law.  This  Bill,  however, 
met  with  such  strenuous  opposition  in  Scotland,  not 
only  from  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  but  also 
from  the  General  Assembly,  that  the  Government 
decided  lo  let  it  drop.  Thus  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  like  a  strong  wine,  was  left 
to  mellow  for  twenty-eight  years. 

In  the  meantime,  as  might  have  been  expected^ 
the  Law  Courts  had  decided  against  the  defendants, 
in  the  case  of  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  versus  the 
Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University.  In  Novem- 
ber 1827  Lord  Mackenzie  found  /Aa^  the  pursuers 
*'have  right  of  making  regulations  for  the  College  of 
King  James"  in  respect  of  rules  for  studies,  as  well  as 
other  matters.  And  /Aal  the  Senatus  have  no  right 
of  making  regulations  "  in  contradiction  to  the  Pur- 
suers." On  the  other  hand,  i/ia/  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Senatus  acted  absolutely  illegally  in  making 
statutes,  so  long  as  these  were  not  forbidden  or 
rescinded  by  the  Town  Council.  On  the  last  ground 
he  decreed  costs  to  neither  party. 

The  Law  Faculty,  however,  not  yet  satisfied, 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  Senatus  should 
immediately  take  steps  for  bringing  this  judgment 
of  the  Lord  Ordinary  under  review  of  the  Court. 
The  case  then  started  afresh,  under  an  appeal  to  the 
Second  Division.  It  ran  on  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  documents  on  both  sides  were  printed  which 
filled  a  large  quarto  volume.  The  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  said  that  the  case  "exceeded  in  bulk  every 
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case  that  he  ever  saw.**    In  January  1829  Lords 

Glenlee,  Pitmilly,  AUoway,  and  the  Lord  Juslicc 
Clerk*  unanimously  confirmed  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Mackenzie,  as  being  exactly  what  should  have  been 
given.  The  Judges  agreed  that  **th^  Colleges"  of 
Scotland  stood  each  on  a  different  footing  from  the 
others,  and  Lord  Glenlee  said  that  **the  situation  of 
the  College  of  Edinburgh  that  of  a  minor  cor- 
poration subordinate  to  the  corporation  of  the  City 
and  Town  Council/'  He  added  the  somewhat  hazy 
remark  that  "  the  riglu  of  conferring  degrees  is  not 
derived  from  the  Town  Council  but  belongs  to  the 
College,  as  a  necessary  effect  of  its  erection  into  a 
University.*'  He  did  not  mention  at  what  period  it 
was  so  erected,  and  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
from  its  very  outset  degrees  were  conferred  by  die 
College  of  Edinburgh. 

It  must  have  lent  additional  bitterness  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Senatus  that  Lord  Pitmilly  pronounced 
a  eulogy  upon  the  general  adniinistialion  of  the 
patrons  and  on  tlieir  particular  action  witli  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  Midwifery;  and  that  two  of  the 
Judges  ex[)rcsscd  an  opinion  that,  apart  from  tlie 
law  of  the  case,  it  was  not  clearly  a  matter  of 
expediency  that  the  Professors  should  be  emanci- 
pated. It  is  notorious,"  said  one,  "  that  formerly 
the  Universities  of  Europe  assumed  great  cuid  some- 
times dangerous  powers,  and  have  occasionally  given 
rise  to  much  turbulence,  under  pidcace  of  their 
privileges.  It  is  ao(  likely,  perhaps,  that  this  should 
again  happen ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason 
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for  indulging  the  defenders  in  the  fancy  they  have 
now  taken  to  vindicate  their  independence." 

The  only  crumb  of  comfort  wliich  the  Senatus 
could  gather  out  of  these  judgments  lay  in  the 

coiiduding  words  uf  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (lioyle). 

He  said:  "I  must  add  that  1  do  not  admire  the 

time  and  manner  in  which  the  Magistrates  have 
brought  this  question  to  issue,  in  consequence  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission,  the 
wiiole  affairs  of  the  College  are  under  their  con- 
sideration ;  and  I  think  that  at  this  time,  it  might 
have  been  as  well  to  have  allowed  the  present  ques- 
tbn  to  sleep»  without  calling  on  us  to  decide  it  here." 
After  all,  however,  it  was  a  question  of  legal  rights, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  could  have  been 
settled  by  the  Royal  Commission.  The  Town 
Council  were  obviously  right  in  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  arbitration  of  such  a  body,  when  they  could 
get  the  far  more  satisfactory  decision  of  a  Court  of 
Law.  The  Senatus,  by  asserting  an  "exclusive 
right"  to  regulate  degrees,  and  by  refusing  to  obey 
the  Act  of  Visitation,"  had  really  forced  the  Town 
Council  into  the  course  which  they  adopted.^ 

The  Senatus  having  been  publicly  defeated  in 
the  Courts  of  Law  by  the  Town  Council,  had  now 
to  acknowledge  themselves  defeated  in  private  by 

'  In  Nnvciiiljer  1830  .1       of  for  expenses  in  defending  Uie 

action  broiiglu  by  the  Town  Council  was  sent  in.  i'uur  Professors 
(Hope,  Duncan,  Graham,  and  Alison)  then  oflcrcd  to  lend  the 
amount  to  the  Senatus.  Which  ofler  was  accepted ;  the  Senatus 
binding  themselves  and  their  successors  to  repay  the  amount  with 
inioest,  and  making  it  a  first  charge  upon  the  produce  of  the  Reid 
Bequest. 
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Dr.  Hamilton.  We  have  seen  beiore  (p.  23)  that 
early  in  1825  they  had  passed  sharp  resolutions 
upon  his  conduct,  which  he  demanded  to  have 
cancelled.  For  seven  years  he  persisted  in  renewing^ 
this  dciiiaiid,  and  in  March  1832  he  commenced 
legal  proceedings  against  them.  The  Senatus, 
having  perhaps  had  enough  of  law,  took  a  step 
which  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  their  recent 
utterances  and  attitude — ^they  resolved  to  '*  submit 
to  the  hnal  decision  ol  the  JLord  Rector,  wliether  any 
and  what  Minutes  and  Reports  of  their  Body  should 
be  cancelled."  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Senatus,  since  it  had  become  a  Senatus,  recognised 
the  authority  of  the  Loid  Trovost  as  Lord  Uector. 
In  fact,  they  had  a  few  years  before  (p.  32)  disputed 
thb  title.  But  their  law-suit  had  taught  them 
history. 

Dr.  tlamilton,  being  informed  of  this  resolution, 

wrote  to  say  that  he  declined  all  arbitration  except 
that  of  a  Court  of  Law.  And  the  Lord  Provost  then 
iiilunated  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  was 
unable  to  undertake  the  office  of  mediation  which 
the  Senatus  had  done  him  the  honour  to  propose 
for  him. 

On  the  7th  April  1832  the  Senatus  inquired 
which  of  its  members  were  ready  to  stand  to  their 
guns  in  an  action  brought  by  Dr.  Hamilton  junior. 
It  appeared  that  thirteen,  including  the  Principal, 
would  do  so;  six  Professors  were  of  too  recent 
appointment  to  be  implicated  ;  four  said  that  they 
had  not  been  concerned,  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
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concerned  in  the  matter*  Professors  Pillans  and 
Napier  now  moved  that  the  Senatus,  rather  than 

have  their  private  diiferences  brought  before  the 
public,  should  agree  to  expunge  from  their  Minute 
book  all  traces  of  the  quarrel.  This  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  two.  Consequently  several  pages  of 
the  Miiiuies  were  obliterated,  and  we  are  left  in 
ignorance  what  were  the  terms  of  the  votes  of  cen- 
sure which  the  Senatus,  in  their  anger,  had  passed 
upon  Dr.  Hamilton.  And  whether  these  were  just 
or  unjust  we  can  form  no  judgment 

About  the  same  time  the  Town  Council  issued  an 
able  set  of  r^[ulations  for  the  duties  of  the  janitor; 
in  wliicii  they  intimated  a  rise  in  tiie  matriculation 
fee  from  los.  to  C2s.  6d.»  and  ordered  the  discon- 
tinuance of  all  "  small  class  fees,"  except  that  of  5s. 
to  be  paid  by  each  student  in  Botany  for  the  use 
of  the  Garden. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan,  secundus^  who 
had  for  many  years  acted  as  Secretary  of  Senatus» 
died.  Tlie  Town  Council  then  raised  tlie  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  a  Secretary 
appointed  who  was  not  a  Member  of  Senatus.  In 
so  doing,  they  confined  their  attention  to  the  purely 
business  and  mechanical  part  of  a  Secretary's  duties. 
The  Senatus,  on  the  other  hand,  pointed  out  the 
higher  qualifications  necessary  for  their  Secretary, 
such  as  knowledge  of  the  history  and  constitution  of 
the  University,  Academic  feeling  and  ability  to 
correspond  with  foreigners  and  persons  of  high 
standing ;  qualifications  which,  they  submitted,  could 
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not  be  obtained  outside  the  Senatus,  except  at  a 
salary  which  there  were  no  funds  to  provide. 

After  much  fencing  on  both  sides,  the  Town 
Council,  in  January  1833,  created  the  new  appoint- 
ment of  "Gencial  Secretary  of  the  University,"  with  an 
ofSce  in  the  buildings  and  nearly  all  the  emoluments 
formerly  recel\  by  the  Secretary  of  Senatus.  He 
was  to  keep  the  University  records,  conduct  corre- 
spondence, matriculate  Students,  supervise  discipline, 
take  charge  of  buildings,  and  make  annual  reports 
to  the  Town  Council. 

As  the  first  ''General  Secretary  of  the  University," 
Mr.  John  Gordon,  M.A.,^  was  appointed,  with  the 
duties  above  luentioned,  and  to  be  employed  by  the 
Senatus,  if  they  should  see  fit,  in  a  confidential 
capacity  to  record  their  meetings.  But  the  Senatus, 
with  a  proper  regard  to  their  own  dignity,  declined 
to  receive  an  extra-Academical  servant  of  the  Town 
Council  as  their  confidential  Secretary.  And  they 
proceeded  to  elect  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  be 
•*  Secretary  of  Senatus,"  resolving  to  negotiate  with 
the  Town  Council  for  the  continuance  of  an  adequate 
salary  for  him  in  that  capacity. 

*  This  nuich-icspcclctl  gentleman,  who  was  a  liicnd  of  Ciuiylc's 
and  of  Professor  Wilson's,  was  in  1825  Secretary  to  the  Education 
Coniinittcc  of  ibe  Generad  Assembly,  and  visited  sdiools,  especially 
m  the  Western  Highlands,  for  them.  He  became  an  authority  in 
education,  and  was  in  1S43  appointed  the  first  Inspector  of  Schools 
in  Scotland.  In  1845  he  bfought  out  the  Sutlstical  Account  of  Scot* 
land,  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  connection  with  Sir  J.  Sinclair.  In 
1 874  he  was  made  honorary  LL.D.  by  the  University.  He  was  General 
Secretary  of  the  University  from  1833  to  1843.  No  more  modest  or 
accurate  man  could  have  been  appointed  to  the  post  He  died  in 
188a. 
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The  Town  Council  were  now  exhibiting  great 

acdviiy  in  the  government  of  the  University.  (It 
may  be  observed  that  this  was  at  the  very  time 
when  they  had  just  brought  their  own  municipal 
affairs  to  bankruptcy.)  It  was  an  afterwave  from 
the  unfortunate  conflict  of  1826,  which  had  been 
stirred  up  by  the  imprudence  of  the  Senatus,  and 
which  had  resulted  in  establishing  the  absolute  power 
over  the  University  of  the  Town  Council.  Their 
edicts  at  this  time  showed  considerable  administra- 
tive ability,  but  the  Jiianner  of  them  was  unnecessarily 
harsh,  ungracious,  and  humiliating. 

In  April  1833,  without  consulting  the  Senaius, 
they  intimated  new  arrangements  for  the  Matricu- 
lation Fund  and  its  distribution.  The  fee  was  to 
be  raised  from  1 2s.  6d.  to  20s ;  out  of  which  the 
General  Secretary"  (Mr.  Gordon)  was  to  have 
£l$o  fixed  salary,  and  ;^3o  for  a  house.  No 
mention  was  made  of  a  salary  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  Senatus  then  immediately  put  themselves 
in  the  wrong;  they  expressed  ''extreme  surprise/' 
criticised  in  a  very  carping  spirit  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  i  own  Council,  and  protested  (errone- 
ously, as  time  has  shown)  against  the  increase  of 
the  matriculation  fee,  as  "likely  to  drive  away 
Students  to  other  Universities  and  extra- Academi- 
cal seminaries." 

On  this  the  Town  Council  issued  their  final 
orders.  They  said  they  "were  satisfied  that  the 
fears  of  the  Senatus  would  ultimately  prove  ground- 
less," "  and  at  any  rate  that  the  general  improvement 
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of  the  University  is  of  more  importance  even  than 

the  loss  of  a  small  number  of  Students."  Accord- 
ingly tliey  fixed  the  matriculation  fee  for  a  whole 
year  at  20s.,  and  for  the  Summer  session  at  los., 
and  intimated  a  variety  of  purposes  to  which  the 
additional  funds  would  be  applied,  such  as  fire 
insurance,  and  increasing  the  working  facilities  of 
the  Library.    They  said  very  ungraciously,  that  the 

Senatus  might  for  the  present  draw  ^^50  a  year  for 
the  payment  of  their  Secretary,  but  that  the  Patrons 
reserved  their  right  to  appoint  a  Secretary  "  to  keep 
the  past  records  of  the  Senatus  Academicus, '  ''and 
even  to  record  their  immediate  proceedings, — ^a  duty 
not  conceived  to  be  of  any  peculiar  delicacy  or 
difficulty," 

During  the  year  1834  a  good  deal  of  fighting 
took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  By  an  arrangement  made  in  1820,  the 
public  were  admitted  to  inspect  the  splendid  coUec* 
tions  which  the  Museum  contained,  on  payment  of 
a  fee  of  2s.  6d.,  which  went  to  meet  expenses.  The 
Town  Council  now  took  it  into  their  heads  to  open 
the  Museum  widely  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Students.  They  went  to  work  unceremoniously,  got 
a  report  from  their  own  servant,  the  **  General 
Secretary  "  (which  was  an  improper  course),  disre- 
garded the  remonstrances  of  the  Senatus,  and  issued 
a  ukase  that  the  Museum  was  to  be  open  at  all  hours 
to  the  public  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  shilling. 
Probably  tiie  Town  Council  were  less  right  in  this 
instance  than  they  often  were  in  their  contentions 
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with  the  Senatus.  The  University  Museum  was 
iatended»  not  to  be  a  *'  lion "  or  raree-show  for  the 

public,  but  to  be  a  place  and  means  for  study.  The 
Senatus  wished  to  keep  it  to  this  purpose»  and  they 
would  have  always  been  glad  to  facilitate  the  access 
to  it  of  persons  wishing  to  make  special  researches 
in  Natural  History.  The  action  of  the  Town 
Council  was  also  probably  illegal,  as  the  Museum 
was  Crown  property,  held  for  the  University  under 
a  Regius  Keeper. 

As  if  to  make  things  more  pleasant,  two  not 
very  wise  Town  Councillors  moved  that,  as  the 
Professors'  class  fees  had  been  raised  in  1&12,  "on 
account  of  the  high  rate  of  living,  no  longer  existing," 
reasonable  reductions  in  the  fees  should  now  be 
made.  This  proposal  met  with  an  indignant  reply 
by  the  Senatus,  who  pointed  out  how  inopportune  it 
was  at  a  time  when  "  several  of  the  Professors  were 

suffering  Irom  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  the 

municipal  government."^  This  matter  went  no 
farther,  but  it  is  mentioned  to  show  the  restless 
spirit  of  interference  which  animated  the  Town 
Council  at  that  time,  and  which  must  have  kept  the 
Senatus  in  a  state  of  chronic  irritation,  combined 
with  a  sense  of  insecurity. 

In  1833,  however,  the  Town  Council  had  re- 
ceived a  great  compliment  upon  their  exercise  of  the 
patronage  of  the  University  (as  distinct  from  their 
government  of  it).    For  it  appears  from  the  Com* 

*  The  Prindtial  and  some  of  Che  Professors  were  kept  out  of  their 
nbries  for  more  than  three  years  owing  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  City 
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mission  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  Professor  of  Surgery^ 
that,  on  the  creation  of  Regius  Professorships  of 
Pathology  and  Surgery,  tiie  Town  Council  had 
applied  to  have  the  future  patronage  vested  in 
them,  whereon  His  Majesty,  acknowledging  "the 
liberal,  impartial,  and  judicious  use"  which  they 
had  always  made  of  their  patronage,  transferred 
to  them  by  royal  warrant  the  patronage  of  the  two 
Chairs. 

There  was  a  comparative  lull  in  warfare  for 
three  years,  the  Senatus  during  that  time  not  arguing 
with  the  Town  Council,  but  urging  Govenimeiit 
ever  and  anon  to  settle  the  bankrupt  affairs  of  the 
City,  and  to  legislate  for  giving  the  University  a 
constitution.  In  1837  came  the  disappointment  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  Bill  for  regulating  the  Univcisilics 
of  Scotland  being  abandoned. 

But  in  1838  offensive  operations  were  resumed. 
There  were  some  anomahes  in  the  fees  of  the 
Arts  classes.  It  had  been  understood  by  die 
Town  Council  that  at  the  rearrangement  of  fees 
in  1 81 2  all  the  Arts  classes  were  fixed  at  three 
guineas  each,  with  the  exccptiuii  perhaps  of  tlie 
class  of  Moral  Philosophy,  which  stood  on  a 
peculiarly  favoured  footing.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  Professors  of  Logic,  Mathematics,  and 
Natural  Philosophy  had  come  into  the  practice  of 
charging  four  guineas,  the  same  as  the  fee  of  the 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosoph)  .  Doubdess  this 
might  require  explanation,  though  no  grievance  had 
been  felt  about  the  fees»  else  complaints  would  have 
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been  laid  before  the  Royal  Commission.    But  the 

Town  Council  were,  as  usual,  unfortunate  in  their 
mode  of  procedure ;  without  consulting  the  Senatus, 
Of  hearing  the  parties  concerned,  they  passed  an  Act 
of  Council,  which  got  into  the  newspapers,  and  which 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  some  imputation  upon  the 
four  Professors  above  mentioned.  They  ordained 
the  fees  to  be  reduced  to  three  guineas,  except  for 
the  class  of  Moral  Philosophy.  But  Professor 
Wilson  here  magnanimously  came  forward  and  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  other  Professors  of  Philosophical  classes. 
The  Senatus  at  the  same  time  sent  a  long  and 
indignant  protest,  drawn  up  by  the  incisive  pen  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  against  the  proceeding  of 
the  Town  Council,  and  especially  against  the  manner 
of  it. 

The  Town  Council,  like  the  bull  who  feels  the 
thrust  of  the  picador,  at  once  turned  round  upon  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  They  wrote  to  say  that  they 
had  heard  he  had  divided  his  subject  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  into  two  separate  courses  of  lectures, 
charging  a  fee  of  three  guineas  for  each,  and  re- 
quested to  know  if  this  was  the  case.  To  this 
question  Sir  W.  Hamilton  sent  an  elaborate  reply  : — 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  were  distinct  subjects,  and 
could  not  be  taught  together  ;  the  Church  required 
every  Divinity  Student  to  learn  Logic,  but  said 
nothing  about  Metaphysics ;  therefore  Hamilton's 
immediate  predecessor  had  dropped  Metaphysics 
out  of  his  teaching ;  he  himself  had  revived  it  in  the 
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only  possible  way,  as  a  sc]>nrale  class  with  a  separate 
fee*     Whereupon  the  Town  Council  briefly  pro- 
nounced judgment:  that  ''no  more  than  one  fee 
is  exigible  by  the  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta-* 
physics  for  a  complete  course  on  these  subjects/' 

The  real  point  in  l  lamiltoa 's  favour  was  tliat  it 
had  been  a  common  practice  for  Professors  to  have 

double  classes,  and  thai  ihcic  was  abundant  prece- 
dent for  his  procedure.  This  he  might  very  well 
have  submitted  in  his  first  letter,  but  he  did  not  do 
so.  And  now  the  temptation  was  irresistible  to  sliow 
the  Town  Council  that  they  had  got  out  of  their 
depth,  and  made  Uiemselves  ridiculous,  as  they  had 
no  conception  of  what  was  implied  by  ''a  complete 
course  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics."  He  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  sent  off  a  tremendous  letter,  concluding 
with  an  insinuation  that  the  Town  Council  were 
trying  to  punish  liim  (as,  indeed,  perhaps  they  were) 
for  taking  part  in  ''calling  them  to  account  for  a 
signal  act  of  contumely  and  injustice."  But  in  tiieir 
reply  to  this  (January  1839)  the  Town  Council  vir- 
tually gave  way  to  Sir  Wiliiam  Hamilton.  They 
said  that  he  must  give  a  course  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics,  of  five  lectures  a  week,  during  the  Session, 
but  that  if  he  wished  in  addition  to  have  an  optional 
class  of  an  advanced  kind,  charging  for  it  the  ordin- 
ary fee  for  Philosophical  classes,  he  might  apply  to 
be  allowed  to  do  so. 

This  was  surely  all  that  was  necessary  under 
the  circumstances.  Only  Hamilton  was  too  high- 
spii  ited  to  apply  for  leave  to  do  that  which  he  con- 
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ceived  he  had  a  right  to  do ;  and  he  would  not 
accept  any  pacification  or  compromise.  He  wrote 
a  letter,  full  of  trenchant  dialectic,  asking  the 
Town  Council  what  they  meant  by  lectures,"  and 
shuvving  that  their  deliverance  involved  at  least 
seven  absurd  propositions!  He  really  had  one 
grievance  at  this  point,  namely,  that  reporters  seem 
to  have  been  allowed  to  publish  partial  accounts  of 
the  controversy,  tending  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Professor.  The  Town  Council  prudently  replied 
that  they  declined  to  argue  with  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  that  they  adhered  to  their  former 
resolution.  But  this  drew  forth  an  overwhelming 
rejoinder  IVom  the  ulleiidcJ  lugician,  asking  again 
what  their  resolution  meant,  and  showing  the 
absurdity  of  their  requiring  him  to  include  in  his 
lectures  on  Logic  and  Metaphysics  **  all  the  subjects 
hitherto  taught  therein."  This,  to  which  there  was 
uo  answer,  concluded  the  correspondence.  It  was  a 
loss  to  the  University  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
separate  class  in  Metaphysics  was  put  a  stop  to  ; 
but  this  was  due  to  his  own  uncompromising  temper^ 
as  well  as  to  the  somewhat  ignorant  interfeicucc  of 
the  Town  Council. 

The  Senatus,  stimulated  by  the  recent  quarrel, 
petitioned  Lord  Melbourne  to  sever  their  connec- 
tion with  a  body  who  treated  their  proceedings 
"with  indelicacy,  not  unmixed  witii  contempt,"  and 
who  "  depressed  Academical  improvements  by  total 
want  of  sympathy."  The  Town  Council,  getting 
hold  of  this  petition,  set  their   College  Committee" 

VOL.  II.  F 
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to  answer  iL  And  a  very  able  report  was  accord- 
ingly drawn  up  for  transmission  to  Lord  Melbourne, 

and  was  afterwards  publislied.    It  was  full  of  uiLcr- 
esting  [)articulars»  and  made  out  a  very  good  case 
for  the  government  of  the  Town  Council*     \\  uh 
regard  to  the  charge  made  by  the  Senatus  that  the 
Town  Council  thwarted  iniprovcniciUs  in  the  edued- 
tion  of  the  University,  the  Report  maintained  that, 
so  far  from  this,  the  only  improvement'  sutj^gested 
by  tlie  Senatus,  and  not  as  yet  carried  out  by  the 
Town  Council  was  the  making  History  a  necessary 
subject  in  the  Arts  curriculum.     Whereas,  on  tlie 
Other  hand,  the  Senatus  had  constandy  endeavoured 
to  thwart  iiuproveineats  proposed  by  the  iowii 
Council,  as,  for  instance,  the  making  Midwifery  a 
compulsory  subj(  ct,  the  creation  of  various  Profes- 
sorslups,  the  raising  of  the  matriculation  fee,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  to  the 
public*     The  report  said  (not   truly,  however,) 
that  the  real  grievance  of  the  Professors  was  the 
regulation  uf  their  fees.    And  it  gave  an  able,  and 
only  slightly  unfair,  summary  of  the  correspondence 

>  The  ability  of  the  documents  of  the  Town  Council  on  Universicy 
maUcrs  sil  this  time,  is  accounted  for  by  the  composition  of  the 
Col]c|:;e  Commiuec,  which,  tlic  Report  says,  consisted  of  eleven 
members,  two  of  whom  were  Advocates,  two  Writers  to  the  Si|;net, 

two  Fellows  of  ilic  Collcyc  <»f  Surgeons,  and  two  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  l.ilinburgli,  and  it  was  added  tliat  "the  majority  of  the 
Meiiil)€rH  of  (lie  picscnt  Culk-^c  Coiiiniiitcc  arc  known  to  the  public 
ns  nmlu)rs."    'I  liis  was  a  formidable  coik  lave  to  encounter  in  epistol* 

ary  war,  csprrinlly  wlien  ihcy  tiad  lej,'al  rigl't  on  their  side. 

•  Ihr-  aiitliMrs  of  the  i.  pnii  foigot  lUcir  supprc&sioQ  of  Sir 
VVilliaii)  ilaanlluii  i.  (I.\ss  ii)  Mr(.i|.li\ sics. 

*  1  his,  as  wc  liavc  seen,  was  a  qucstiouablc  luiprovcmenL 
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with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  characterising  his  letters 

as  "conceived  thiougliuut  in  a  quibbling  contentious 
spirit,  and  with  unfounded  imputations  against  the 
Town  Council,  expiciised  in  a  style  of  exaggeraUun 
and  defiance." 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  reply  to  this  report, 
wrote  a  violent  letter  to  the.  Town  Council,  which 
he  sent  to  the  newspapers,  and  which  he  wound  up 
by  saying  that,  if  they  did  not  publicly  withdraw  the 
allegations  they  had  made  against  him,  "  the  Town 
Council  would  henceforth  be  a  body  which  no  gentle- 
man would  join."  The  Town  Council  then  resolved 
that  they  would  receive  no  more  letters  from  Sir 
William.  Such  were  the  relations  now  brought 
about  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Senatus  and  die 
governing  body  of  die  University. 

Towards  the  end  of  1841  the  Town  Council, 
vvithoui  apparent  cause,  were  guilty  (for  so  it  must 
be  called)  of  a  harsh  and  imperious  procedure.  Mr. 
Skene,  the  Professor  of  Civil  History,  having  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Lanark, 
wrote  to  them  to  say  that  he  was  about  to  resign  his 
Chair,  so  soon  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts  sliould  have 
met  and  ap{x>inted  a  successor  to  him  as  Dean.  The 
Town  Council  then  called  upon  him  immediately  to 
place  his  resignation  in  their  hands.  He  wrote  that 
he  did  not  conceive  that  one  day's  delay  would 
cause  inconvenience  to  the  Town  Council,  whereon 
they  minuted  that,  as  Mr.  Skene  had  rciuscd,  or 
at  all  events  delayed,  to  resign  his  Chair,  they 
"removed"  him  from  it 
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After  this  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  the  Senatus,  in 
January  1842,  agreed  on  an  elaborate  memorial  to 
Sir  James  Graham»  showing  that  ''the  Senatus 
Academicus  continue  to  be  exposed  to  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  position  which  every  year  is  LK:coniiiig 
more  harassing  and  more  alarming."  They  com- 
plained that  since  1836,  when  Lord  Melbourne  s  Bill 
was  conceived,  Commissions  had  been  appointed  to 
visit  all  the  other  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  that 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  had  aluue  been  passed 
over.  They  stated  an  amusing  fact  as  a  commentary 
on  the  boast  made  in  the  above-mentioned  report 
of  the  Town  Council — that  their  body  contained 
many  members  of  the  learned  professions — naiucly, 
that  in  the  previous  session  an  ex-Town  Councillor 
had  applied  for  the  office  of  Janitor  to  the  College. 

A  fresh  cloud  now  arose  upon  tiie  horizon,  out  of 
which  there  grew  another  i;reat  law-suit  In  this 
case  we  must  confess  tii.it  the  Senatus  were  enurdy 
in  the  wrong,  not  only  legally,  but  in  a  question  of 
educational  and  academic  policy.  And  the  attitude 
which,  as  a  body,  they  took,  was  opposed  to  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  their  own 
body. 

In  1840  Professor  Syme  had  written  an  import- 
ant letter  lo  the  iowu  Council,  adverting  to  tlic 
great  and  progressive  diminution  in  the  number  of 

the  Medical  Students.'    He  greatly  attributed  tliis 

f 

*  The  nttni^rrs  cnnttiuintisly  dwindled  during  the  forty  ycArs 
succeeding  tiic  yr.ir  1826  frtim  nlxutt  900  to  about  jno  Tliry  h^iv^ 
subsequently  iucrcosed  steadily,  till  they  have  become  over  lyocx 
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to  the  rigidly  exclusive  rule,  according  to  which  the 

University  of  Edinburgh  recognised  no  Medical 
teaching  as  serving  to  qualify  for  its  degree  except 
that  given  within  itself  or  in  some  other  University. 
He  recommended  the  Town  Council  to  enquire  into 
the  matter,  and  to  ordain  a  recognition  of  extra- 
Academical  teaching.  The  fact  was  that  since  1826 
— the  palmy  time  of  the  University — many  vigorous 
schools  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  had  sprung  up  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and,  as  degrees  in 
Medicine  were  not  necessary  as  a  qualification  for 
practice,  it  would  be  surely  politic  in  the  Universities 
to  encourage  graduation  by  recognising  the  teaching 
of  accredited  Schools  as  equivalent  to  some  portion 
of  their  course.  Such  a  measure,  however,  would 
undoubtedly  introduce  a  possible  rivalry  between 
extra-Academical  teachers  and  each  of  tlie  Medical 
Professors.  Indeed,  it  was  an  argument  for  the 
change  that  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  was  so  comparatively  inefiicient  that 
many  Students,  after  paying  htm  his  fee  and  obtaining 
his  certificate  of  attendance,  went  to  learn  his  subject 
elsewhere,  and  so  paid  twice  over  for  instruction 
in  the  same  subject,  during  the  same  session.  Of 
course  any  Professor  who  was  conscious  of  weak* 
acss  would  resist  a  change  that  might  deprive  him 
of  his  class.  But  many  Professors  even,  who,  like 
Syme  himself,  felt  secure  from  the  consequences  of 
rivalry,  still  opposed  the  proposal  from  a  conserva- 
tive instinct.  And  the  Senatus  accordingly  reported 
unfavourably  to  it,  as  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the 
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Mcdical  Faculty^  williout  in  any  way  benefiting  the 
University. 

In  February  1842  the  Town  Council,  after 
mature  consideration,  sent  down  a  draft  of  alterations 

in  the  Medical  Sialnla,  the  main  point  in  which  was 

a  recognition  of  four  extra-Academical  classes,  as 

quahfying  towards  a  degree.  A  committee  of  the 
Senatus  was  ior  resisting  tiiis,  except  on  tlie  condition 
that  the  candidate  who  had  not  taken  all  his  classes 
in  a  University  was  to  have  a  year  added  to  bis 
curriculum  for  a  degree.  To  stave  off  the  question 
the  Senatus  requested  the  1  own  Council  lu  delay 
their  new  regulations  till  Sir  James  Graham's  Bill 
on  Medical  Education  should  be  brought  in.  The 
Town  Council  saw  no  necessity  for  this,  and  directed 
their  College  Committee  to  proceed  in  drawing  up 
regulations  to  come  into  force  next  winter. 

The  matter,  however,  was  allowed  to  stand  over 
till  November  1845,  when  the  SciiaLus  took  the 
initiative  by  sending  up  for  approval  a  draft  of  altera- 
tions in  their  rules  for  Medical  degrees.  In  these 
tliey  went  the  iengtli  of  proposing  to  recognise  tlie 
teaching  of  the  hospital  Schools  of  London,  and  of 
tlie  School  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin,  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  University  of  £dinburg^h. 
But  this  concession  was  not  deemed  sufticient  hy  the 
Town  Council,  who  after  another  year's  deliberation 
issued  their  new  regulations,  in  which  they  made 
attendance  on  the  hospital  Schools  of  London,  or 
the  School  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin,  or 
on  the  lectures    0/  ieaclurs  0/  mcdicint  in  EcUn* 
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burgh,  recognised  as  such  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physidans  and  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh/'  as 
qiicilifying  for  graduation  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
of  all  the  subjects  required,  and  of  one  year  out  of 
the  four  years'  Medical  cuurse.  iLxUa-iVcademiccil 
lecturers*  however,  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  under- 
sell the  Professors.  They  were  to  charge  in  each 
case  the  saine  fee  as  that  paid  for  tlie  corresponding 
class  in  the  University. 

All  this  was  equitable  and  judicious.  But  it 
touched  the  Medical  Professors  of  those  days  on  a 
tender  point.  They  could  bear  the  idea  of  accepting 
teaching  that  was  given  in  London  or  Dublin  as 
equivalent  to  their  own  ;  what  they  disliked,  anU  in 
some  cases  perhaps  dreaded,  was  the  idea  of  having 
rival  teachers  started  in  Edinburgh,  so  that  any 
Student,  instead  of  coming  reverentially  to  tlie  Pro* 
lessor  of  a  Medical  subject,  might  elect  to  walk 
across  the  street  and  get  his  teaching  from  some 
rising  genius  who  had  been  recognised  by  the 
Medical  Corporations  of  the  City.  And  this  each 
Student  might  do,  according  to  the  new  regulations, 
in  four  separate  departments  of  his  course,  and 
might  yet  claim  a  degree  from  tlie  University  after 
all.  It  can  easily  be  understood  that  many  Pro* 
fessors,  after  tlxe  long  enjoyment  of  a  monopoly, 
would  find  this  innovation  distasteful. 

The  Senatus,  as  a  body,  espuuscd  the  cause  of 
the  majority  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  resolved 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  counsel.  Being  fortified 
by  the  weighty  advice  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  (after- 
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wapis  Lord  Colonsay)  and  Mr.  Inglis  (now  the 
Lord  J  ustice  Geneial),  they  prooeeded  to  obtain  from 
the  Court  of  Session  an  interim  order  of  suspension 
and  interdict  against  the  new  regulations  comings 
into  force  ;  and  then  they  lodged  an  action  against 
the  Town  Council,  pleading  that  their  issue  of  the 
regulations  had  been  illegal,  as  tbey  (the  Senattis) 
h'l'I  th^i  sole  power  of  making  laws  for  graduation  in 
the  University. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  ground  taken  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  in  the  previous  action  of 
1826.  The  point  urged  was  that  the  Senatus,  and 
not  the  Patrons,  had  the  right  to  regulate  University 
degrees.  The  Court  had  already  decided  absolutely 
against  the  Senatus  on  tliis  point,  but  the  Senatus 
resolved,  on  the  advice  of  counsel,  to  get  the  ques- 
tion tried  over  again.  They  knew,  of  course,  that, 
so  far  as  the  Law  Courts  of  Scotland  went,  the 
matter  was  res  judicata,  and  was  certain,  as  such,  to 
be  again  decided  against  them.  But  their  object 
and  intention  was  to  carry  on  the  suit  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  hopes  of  finding  there  a  fuller  recogni- 
tion of  "the  common  law  of  Universities"  as  over- 
riding the  statutory  powers  claimed  by  the  Town 
Council,  and  of  having  the  Scotch  decisions  reversed. 
Their  present  course  was,  then,  a  roundabout  and 
ex|>ensive  mode  of  doing  what  they  might  have 
(lone  directly  in  1829,  when  they  might  have  a])pealed 
to  the  1  louse  of  Lords  against  the  decision  in  their 
former  action.  This  time  they  were  encouraged  by 
the  opinion  oi  very  eminent  English  counsel,  Sir 
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John  Stuart  (afterwards  Vice-Chanceilor)  aad  Sir 
Richard  Belhdl  (afterwards  Lord  Westbury),  of 
wlioiii  the  latter  said,  that  it  was  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  anomalous,  or  more  at  variance  with 
the  rights  and  duties  of  a  University,  charged  with 
the  education  of  the  persons  upon  whom  its  degrees 
were  to  be  conferred/'  than  the  powers  claimed  by 
the  Town  Council. 

But  however  ** anomalous"  the  position  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  might  seem,  it  was  found 
to  be  one  created  by  royal  charter  and  destined  to 
continue  until  it  should  be  altered  by  the  legislature. 
In  1850  Lord  Dundrennan  pronounced  against  the 
plea  of  the  Senatus,  as  being  res  jiuiiccUa^  He 
added  that  he  concurred  in  the  decision  of  the 
Judges  in  the  former  suit ;  and  he  gave  costs  to  the 
Town  Council.  In  1852  Lord  Dundrennan's  ruling 
was  confirmed  by  the  Inner  House.  And  on  the 
Senatus  resolving  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
Professor  Pillans  entered  his  dissent  from  this 
resolution — (1)  on  legal  grounds,  because  they  had 
no  chance  of  success ;  (2)  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
because  the  Town  Council's  proposals  were  reason- 
able, and  would  be  advantageous.  In  August  1854 
the  case  was  argued  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Sir  Richard  Bethell  in  a  three  days*  speech 
urged  all  that  was  possible  on  behalf  of  the  Senatus. 
But  in  vain.  The  Law  Lords  confirmed,  instead  of 
reversing,  the  Scotch  decisions.  All  that  the  Senatus 
had  gained  by  their  legal  proceedings  and  wasteful 
expenditure  of  Reid  Fund  money  was  that  they  had 
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now  ascertained  beyond  fiinlier  question  their  total 
want  of  powers^  and  that  they  had  procrastinated  for 
eigiit  years  the  operalion  of  the  Town  Coiuicirs 
regulations  These  came  into  opefation  in  1855, 
when  extra-Academical  rivals  to  the  Medical  Pro- 
fessors were  started  in  luiinburgh,  without,  however, 
bringing  ruin  00  the  University. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  recall  other  contro- 
versies and  struggles  which  had  taken  jJace  in  the 
meantime  between  the  Senatus  and  their  masters. 
The  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843 
had  i^plit  up  society  in  the  couniry,  and  11  did  not 
(ail  to  produce  an  unfortunate  effect  in  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
faction  was  introduced  among  them,  and  it  was 
observed  that  henceforth  their  appointments  to 
Proressorships  were  not  so  absolutely  disinterested 
and  impartial  as  they  had  been  before.  The 
niajorily  of  the  Town  Council  had  joined  the  Free 
Church.  And  in  February  1844  the  Patrons  took 
the  remarkable  step  of  resolving,  without  consulta- 
tion of  the  Senatus,  that  die  Chemistry  class-room 
should  be  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the  seceding 
]  portions  of  the  congregations  of  Grey  friars.  Against 
this  measure  the  Senatus  protested  as  "a  glaring 
appropriation  of  University  property  to  purposes 
utterly  unacademical."  The  protest  seems  to  have 
been  effcxiual.  Probably  on  reilection  the  Town 
Council  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  press  the  views 
of  a  maj(;riLy  among  themselves.  But  that  such  a 
resolution  should  ever  have  been  passed  by  them 
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serves  to  illustrate  the  impulsive  and  uncertain 
character  of  their  government  of  the  University  at 

this  time. 

In  November  1847  the  Lord  Provost  and  some 

Bailies  appeared  in  the  Senate  Hall  to  present  Mr. 
Charles  M'Douall  for  induction  as  conjoint  Professor 
of  Hebrew  with  Dr.  Brunton  superannuated.  Mr. 
M*Douail,  being  a  Free  Churchman,  had,  of  course* 
not  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  oi  the  Church  of  Scotland  before 
the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds.  He  was  therefore, 
in  stnct  law,  inadmissible  as  a  Professor,  though 
several  members  of  the  Senatus  had  taken  their 
seats  without  going  through  the  forms  required  by 
the  Act  of  1690  and  the  Act  of  Union.  On  this 
occasion  the  Senatus  determined  to  put  the  law  in 
force,  and  on  the  motion  of  Principal  Lee  they 
refused  to  receive  Mr.  M'Douall  as  a  Professor. 

It  was  an  ecclesiastical  squabble, — Established 
Church  against  Free  Church, — but  the  Senatus  had 
the  law  on  their  side.  They  applied  for  an  interdict 
forbidding  the  induction  of  Mr.  M'Douall,  which 
Lord  Robertson,  in  a  few  days,  granted.  A  month 
later  the  First  Division  (Lord  President  lioyle,  and 
Lords  Mackenzie,  FuUerton,  and  Jeffrey)  finished 
the  business  by  conftrming  Lord  Robertson's  decision. 
The  Town  Council  tried  to  plead  that  the  Senatus 
were  not  a  corporation,  and  therefore  had  no  locus 
standi  to  appear  in  Court,  which  was  a  curious  plea 
alter  so  many  legal  contests  between  the  same 
partieSy  and  which  was  at  once  repelled.    They  also 
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pleaded  that  Mr.  M'Douall  had  been  akeady  in- 
ducted. But  Lord  Jeffrey  said :  "The  Senatus  are 
the  domini  of  their  own  records  and  they  say  that 
these  shall  not  bear  the  admission  of  one  whom  the 
law  excludes."  Me  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  records  of  tlie  Town  Council  never  bore  the 
admission  of  a  Professor.  Tliis  siiows  that  the 
Senatus  had  been  wise  in  having  a  Secretary 
appointed  by  themselves.  Had  the  Secretary  been 
a  servant  of  the  Town  Council  he  would  have  been 
ordered  by  them  to  record  the  induction  of  Mr. 
M'Douall.  A  perpetual  interdict  against  Mn 
M'Douall  was  granted.  And  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  *'  feeling  the  importance 
of  the  cause  which  had  been  defended/'  agreed  to 
defray  any  unallowed  expenses '  wliich  the  Senatus 
might  have  incurred  in  the  suit 

The  decision  of  the  Judges  gave  rise  to  a  new 
system  of  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council* 
They  determined  that  it  should  not  any  more  be 
said  that  they  did  not  induct  Professors  as  well  as 
appoint  them.  Accordingly  in  July  1848  the 
Commission  of  Dr.  John  Hughes  Bennett,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  was  presented  to 
the  Senatus,  accompanied  by  an  Act  of  Council 
"admitting"  him.  Principal  Lee  at  once  entered 
a  protest  against  this  proceeding  as  unprecedented, 
and  as  "degrading  the  University  of  Edinbuigh 
below  the  other  Universities  of  Scotland"  And  the 
Senatus  resolved  to  admit  Dr.  liennett  irrespective 
of  the  "  Act/'   They  also,  under  legal  advice,  lodged 
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a  formal  protest  on  the  subject  with  the  Town 
Council. 

But  that  body,  nothing  daunted,  in  the  November 
foUowingp  in  reappointing  Mr.  Syme  to  the  Chair  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  and  in  appointing  Mr.  Liston  to 
the  Chair  of  Hebrew,  accompanied  their  Commissions 
with  "Acts'*  admitting  the  two  Professors.  Mr. 
Listons  Commission  also  bore  that  the  Chair  of 
Hebrew  was  vacant  "by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Charles  M'Douall,"  whereas  the  Court  of  Session 
had  pronounced  that  M'Douali  had  never  been 
legally  admitted  Professor.  All  which  caused 
veliement  outcry  from  the  Senatus,  and  fresh  recur- 
rence to  the  opinion  of  counsel.  No  legal  action, 
however,  was  taken,  and  probably  this  was  as  well 
for  the  Senatus,  as  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in  the 
face  of  the  express  power  of  inputting  and  out- 
putting  Professors  "  granted  to  the  Town  Council  by 
the  Charter  of  James  VI.,  they  could  have  rcsisLcd 
admitting  any  Professor  whom  the  Town  Council 
chose  to  appoint.  M'Douall  was  disqualified  by 
refusmg  to  take  a  test  required  by  law  in  those  days, 
but  with  any  Professor  not  so  refusing  the  case 
would  have  been  different. 

In  July  1850,  on  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Wilson,  Mr.  Macdougall  was  presented  by  the 
College  Bailie  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

By  preconcciLcd  anaiigement  Principal  Lee  asked 
the  Bailie  whether  in  the  present  case  the  Town 
Council  assumed  to  have  inducted  Mr.  Macdougall, 
and  being  told  they  did,  the  Principal,  in  the  name 
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of  the  Senatus,  declined  to  go  on  with  the  proceed- 
ings. The  Bailie  stated  tliat  he  held  Mr.  Mac- 
dougall  to  be  duly  inducted,  and  then  took  his  leave. 
For  more  than  three  years  Professor  Macdougall 
never  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  liali.  There  was 
a  peculiarity  about  his  case ;  he  was  a  Free  Church- 
man, and  therefore  the  Town  Council  could  not 
bring  an  action  to  force  the  Senatus  to  admit  him, 
because  he  had  not  taken  the  test ;  on  the  other 
hand,  as  he  was  not  to  be  a  Professor  in  the  1' acuity 
of  Divinity  the  Senatus  would  be  unwilling  to  exact 
the  test  from  him,  which  had  been  excused  to  so 
many  lay  Professors,  members  of  various  churches. 
The  only  thing  that  the  Senatus  required  was  that 
Macdougall  should  accept  iheir  induction  as  the  truly 
valid  one,  ignoring  that  of  the  Town  Council.  This 
he  declined  to  do,  till  the  Test  Act  was  passed  in 
1853,  and  then  he  presented  his  Commission  and  took 
his  seat  among  the  Senatus,  having  taught  his  class 
quietly  in  the  meantime.  No  further  trouble  arose 
as  to  the  induction  of  Professors  till  the  end  of  tlie 
Town  Council's  reign.  There  had  been  indeed 
another  litigation  shortly  bclure  this  time  between 
the  Senatus  and  the  Patrons,  but  no  mention  need 
here  be  made  of  this,  as  it  related  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Rcid  Fund,  which  falls  under  the  history 
of  the  University  Finances. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  conclude  tlie  narra- 
tive of  the  Town  Council's  government  of  the 
University  with  the  mention  of  matters  illustrative 
of  their  enlightened  zeal  for  Academical  improve- 
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mejiL  In  October  1847  they  wrote  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  Senatus  on  the  question  whether 

it  is  expedient  tliat  the  system  should  be  continued 
of  admitting  students  to  the  Humanity,  Greek,  and 
Mathematical  classes,  without  any  regard  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  rudimentary  principles  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  of  Mathematics  ?" 
If  not,  they  asked  what  examinations  should  be 
introduced  ?  and  further,  whether  it  was  not  expe- 
dient that  Students  sliould  be  examined  yearly  to 
ascertain  their  fitness  for  the  higher  classes  ? 

The  answers  of  the  Senatus  to  these  questions 
are  not  recorded ;  they  were  probably  not  encour- 
aging, as  the  Arts  T  acuity  were  always  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  Entrance  Examinations  (see  above, 
pp.  48,  50).  The  whole  matter  slept  for  four  and  a 
half  years,  and  then  the  Town  Council,  in  appoint- 
ing Professor  Blackie  to  the  Chair  of  Greek,  issued 
some  excellent  regulations  to  the  ehect  that  no 
Student  should  be  admitted  to  the  junior  Greek 
class  who  had  not  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar,  or  who  was  unable  to  translate  the  first 
six  chapters  of  St.  John.  The  standard  of  exaaiina- 
tk>n  was  10  be  reconsidered  after  a  year's  trial. 

To  obviate  any  bad  consequences  from  this 
innovation  the  Senatus  appointed  a  Tutor,^  with  a 
salary  of  ;^ioo  a  year  out  of  the  Reid  Fund,  to 
prepare,  without  fee,  during  tiie  month  of  October, 

1  The  Tutor  appointed  on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  James  Donald- 
soo,  subsequently  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinbui:gh,  and  now 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
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persons  wishing  to  enter  the  junior  Greek  class  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Session,  and  afterwards 
to  assist  and  drill  the  junior  Greek  Students.  This 
was  the  beginning,  in  the  Arts  Faculty,  of  the  system 
of  Class-Assistants  now  adopted  in  all  the  classes, 
la  the  next  year  the  Town  Council  re-issued  their 
regulations,  raising  their  standard,  however,  to  the 
extent  of  requiring  twelve  chapters  of  St.  Luke 
instead  of  six  of  St  John. 

In  1855  Professor  Pillans,  having  persuaded  the 
Senatus  that,  instead  of  an  Entrance  Examination 
in  Greek,  there  should  be  an  Examination  for  pro- 
motion to  the  senior  classes  in  Greek  and  Latin» 
Professor  Blackie  submitted  to  the  Town  Council 
a  vigorous  protest  against  this.  1  Ic  said  that  tlie 
new  proposal  would  do  away  witli  the  boundary  line 
between  School  and  University,  and  deprive  the 
Schools  of  a  wholesome  stimulus  ;  l/uU  the  expulsion 
of  Greek  grammar  from  University  teaching  was 
imperatively  called  for,  and  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  a  University;  iAa^  four-fifths  of  the  entrants 
aheady  c.unc  up  to  the  standard,  and  ///a/  the  rest 
might  be  treated  equitably;  finally,  4Aal  tlie  intro- 
duction of  an  Entrance  Examination  had  not  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  the  junior  class ;  in  fact,  it  liad 
increased. 

A  Comniittee  of  the  Senatus,  consisting  of 
Professors  Robertson,  Pillans,  Aytoun,  and  Kelland, 
drew  up  a  [)Owerful  counter-memorial.  'I  hey  repre- 
sented that,  so  far  from  its  being  a  gain,  it  would  be 
a  misfortune,  if  the  Professor  were  to  give  up  teach- 
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ing  Greek  grammar ;  iiai,  even  in  the  highest  class, 
he  should  constaiuly  refer  to  the  rudiments  and 
ascertain  that  each  Student  had  a  foundation  to  bear 
liis  superstructure  ;  //m^,  if  the  Entrance  Examina- 
tion were  administered  equitably,  t.e.  left  to  be 
tampered  with  at  the  discretion  of  the  Examiners, 
it  would  become  a  mere  name ;  ^/lal  it  would  be  far 
more  useful  to  have  an  Examination,  to  be  con- 
ducted rigorously,  for  transition  from  junior  to 
senior  classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathamatics; 
and  iAal  this  would  prevent  Students  from  being 
debarred  entrance  on  account  of  previous  disadvan- 
tages, and  would  prevent  them  also  from  gaining 
credit  in  the  University  without  any  exertion  on 
their  own  part 

A  good  deal  might  be  said  in  favour  of  either 
point  of  view.  Probably  both  should  have  been 
adopted.  Professor  Blackie's  statement  must  not 
be  foi^otten ;  that  during  a  three  years*  trial  of  an 
Entrance  Examination  his  junior  class  had  increased, 
instead  of  diminishing,  in  numbers.  The  final  re- 
gulation adopted  by  the  Town  Council  was  advertised 
as  follows  in  May  1855  : — "  By  a  recent  Act  of  the 
Patrons  of  the  University  it  has  been  ordered  that 
no  Student  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  junior  Greek 
class  as  a  regular  Student  unless  he  has  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  and  is  able  to  trans- 
late a  portion  of  any  of  the  first  fifteen  chapters  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  —  Provided  always 
that  every  candidate  who  may  not  pass  the  Examina- 
tion in  die  beginning  of  November,  may  be  pcr- 
VOL.  11.  O 
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tnittcd  by  the  Professor  to  attend  the  class,  and,  in 

the  option  of  the  Student,  to  present  himself  nt^m 
for  examination  on  the  1st  I'ebruary  loilowuig  ; 
when,  if  he  shall  acquit  himself  to  the  approbation  of 
the  Examiners,  he  shall  be  enroiied  as  a  regular 
Student,  so  that  the  Session  may  count  as  one  in  his 
curriciiluni."  On  the  wuiking  of  this  order  Pro- 
fessor iilackie  reported  in  March  1^56.  He  did  not 
state  the  number  of  those  examined,  or  indicate  the 
proficiency  exhibited  by  them,  but  he  implied  that 
all  those  who  were  examined  passed,  while  eighteen 
deferred  their  examination  till  the  ist  1  ebruary, 
when  three  were  ultimately  rejected.  The  whole 
junior  class  had  been  drilled  by  a  Tutor  during 
December  and  January,  Professor  Blackie  added 
his  opinion  that  the  standard  of  Examination  could 
not  be  much  raised  till  the  Schools  in  the  south  of 
Scodand  were  better.  The  system  introduced  by 
the  Town  Council  had  done  no  harm,  and  it  was  a 
Step  in  the  right  direction.  It  was,  however,  swept 
away,  three  years  later,  by  the  Executive  Conunis- 
sion,  who  instituted  in  its  room  a  volunury  Examina- 
tion for  those  wishing  to  spend  only  three  years  in 
their  Arts  curricuiuni. 

The  last  act  of  the  Town  Council  which  we 
have  to  mention  was  a  very  judicious  and  proper 
one,  and  yet  it  was  carped  at  by  the  Senatus.  It 
was  dated  January  1857.  and  was  the  result  of 
a  petition  Irom  the  Graduates,  a  reference  to  the 
Senatus,  and  much  deliberation.  It  admitted 
Graduates  of  the  University  to  tlie  same  Library 
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privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  Students  on  payment 
of  a  ios«  fee»  and  under  very  good  and  prudent 

rcL^ulations.  The  Act  was  to  be  an  experiment,  and 
only  to  remain  in  force  till  the  30th  September  1859, 
unless  renewed.  The  Senatus,  however,  instead  of 
at  once  acquiescing  in  this  most  desirable  measure^ 
which  was  for  the  first  time  to  connect  Graduates  of 
the  University,  in  some  measure,  with  their  Alma 
Maier^  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  legaUty  of  the 
Town  Council's  admitting  persons  who  were  not 
memiers  of  the  University  to  Library  privileges; 
and  they  proposed  to  matriculate  the  Graduates 
anew*  The  Town  Council  very  sensibly  replied 
that  they  saw  no  reason  for  altering  their  Act,  which 
was  shortly  afterwards  conhrmed  by  the  Executive 
Commission,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  University. 
What  we  have  just  mentioned  was  the  last  sparkle 
of  combativeness  on  the  part  of  the  Senatus,  and 
was  the  result  of  the  long  warfare  which  had  put 
them  into  a  frame  of  mind  incapable  of  receiving 
cordially  even  the  wisest  proposals  of  the  Town 
Council.  13ut  very  soon  all  these  antagonisms  were 
put  an  end  to  by  the  Act  of  1858,  of  which  we  have 
now  to  give  the  history. 


Appbndix  N.   Jomi  Brown  Faitkrson. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumsUmcc  thnt  when  **  Athenian  Ahcrdccn  " 
and  the  other  Royal  Commissioners  offered  their  prize  to  the 
Students  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  John  Brown  Patterson 
should  have  been  there  to  compete  for  it    He  was  well  qualified 
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to  do  credit  to  the  University,  for  he  was  probably  tlie  most 
accomplished  classical  scholar  ever  turned  out  by  the  University 
classes  previous  to  1858.  And  be  was  gifted  bf  nature  with 
great  literary  ability.  His  early  promise  was  annihilated  by 
premature  death.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  a  few 
fart<>  in  the  brief  and  beautiful  career^  of  this  Edinburgh  Kirke 
White. 

John  lirown  Patterson  was  "  IJux "  of  the  High  School,  and 
the  favourite  pupil  of  Pillans  during  the  lost  years  of  his  Rector- 
ship. Pillans  joined  the  University  as  Professor  of  Homanity  in 
i8so,  and  his  pet  pupil  accompanied  him.  Fattetson  owed  the 
development  of  his  scholarship  to  Pillans,  and  specimens  of  his 
Greek  and  Latin  verses  and  prose  writing,  which  have  been  pre- 
served, arc  results  highly  creditable  to  his  teacher  as  well  as  to 
himself. 

Patterson  went  through  the  complete  Arts  cutriculum  of  the 
University,  gaining  the  first  priee  in  every  class.  The  precocity 
of  his  learning  and  judgment  is  shown  by  the  fiict  that  in  1815, 
when  only  nineteen  years  old,  he  was  engaged  during  the  vaca- 
tion to  assist  the  classical  studies  of  the  Count  de  Flahault  (aide- 
dc  camp  to  Nni>ulcon  in  his  Russian  and  Belgian  campaigns), 
wlio  had  niaiiied  Lady  Keith,  and  settled  with  her  at  Meiklcour 
House  iiv  Pertlishire.  In  this  capacity  Patterson  gave  complete 
satisfaction,  and  his  diary,  written  at  Meikleour,  records  his  con- 
versations on  literary  and  philosophic  subjects  with  the  Count 

In  1834  Patterson  was  engaged  on  another  interesting  extra- 
Academical  task  ;  this  was  collecting  from  the  classics  passages 
to  illustialc  the  locahtics  depicted  by  "Grecian"  Williams  in  his 
Si-trtrs  tn  Greece^  which  passages  he  accompanied  by  graceful 
translations  in  verse  and  prose.  Patterson's  essay  "On  the 
National  Character  of  the  Athenians  **  shows  that  his  mind  was 
imbued  with  the  best  of  the  ancient  literature;  it  also  shows 
wide  reading  and  a  bright  artistic  spirit 

After  the  subject  had  been  proposed  in  January  1827  Patterson 
quietly  graduated  in  Arts  (it  was  ius  seventh  session  in  the 

*  Sec  Discourses  iy  the  la4e  Rco,  John  B,  rat/etsori,  Afinis/er  of 

Fatkirk^tawkkk  iiMMaMtmrirtfkis  Life^  etc.  (Ed.  1837),  and  An  Essay 
m  tk$  NatiinuU  Chartuitref  tkt  Aihenmns,  by  J.  B.  ratttrton^  MM*t  •  Ntm 
Bdiim^  U  wkkk  it^r^hudm  Bu^n^hMNOia  (£d.  1860). 
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Univmity,  and  he  had  been  a  Divinity  Student  for  three  sessions), 
and  in  the  ensuing  summer  he  set  to  work  and  accomplished  his 
tasaty  in  about  six  weeks.    It  was  not  so  much  the  work  of  a 

boy  compel mg  for  a  j  rize  as  of  a  lu  iturc  schol.ir  writing  on  a 
subject  whirh  had  long  occupied  his  thoughts  and  on  which  he 
had  full  information. 

Mr.  Leonard  Homer  read  this  essay  after  it  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  of  i8s8,  and  "feeling  how  much  it  would 
improve  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  if  classical 
learning  were  more  common  among  them,**  he  sent  a  copy  of 
tlie  essay  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  suggesting  that  Mr.  Patterson 
should  be  presented  to  one  of  the  churches  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown.  Peel  did  not  reply  for  some  months,  not,  in  fact,  till  he 
bad  himself  found  time  to  read  the  essay,  and  then  he  was  so 
much  struck  by  it  that  he  wrote  offering  John  Brown  Patterson 
the  living  of  Daviot  in  Aberdeenshire.  Professor  PiUans,  how- 
ever, deprecated  his  "relegating  himself  into  that  Sarmatian 
banisliinent,"  and  he  declined  the  appointment  Peel,  however, 
stiil  bore  hnn  m  mind,  and  in  September  1829  offered  him  "one 
of  the  most  important  charges  in  the  Church  of  Scotland — that 
of  die  parish  of  Falkirk."  And  at  the  same  time,  in  a  letter  to 
Homer,  Peel  said  that  be  had  ''greater  personal  satisfaction"  in 
appointing  Patterson  than  he  "could  have  had  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  any  other  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.**  Such 
was  the  tribute  paid  to  the  genius  and  learning  of  an  Edinburgh 
Student  by  a  statesman  who,  amid  tlie  cares  of  othce,  had  always 
a  vigilant  eye  for  the  recognition  of  merit 

During  an  incumbenqr  of  little  more  than  live  years  John 
Brown  Patterson  exhausted  iiis  frail  bodily  energies  in  a  too 
assiduous  care  of  his  extensive  and  ix}pulous  parish.  Beloved 
and  admired,  he  passed  away  in  1835.  Discourses  and 

J\.:>>iains  show  a  Christian,  pliilosoj)hical,  and  )>oetic  spml. 
Some  have  thought  his  style  too  llurid,  and  it  is  i)robable  tliat  he 
received  from  Professor  Wilson  not  only  a  literary  impulse  but 
also  an  influence  in  style  tending  in  the  direction  of  poetical 
exuberance  of  language.  But  in  Patterson's  writings  this  tendency 
does  not  go  far.  In  his  Dis«oune$  he  is  always  earnest  and  real, 
and  never  rhetorical  His  was  a  beautiful  soul,  and  he  was  too 
soon  lost  to  Scotland, 
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THE    UNIVERSITIES   (sCUTLAND)  ACT,    1 858,  AND  ITS 
RESULTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH  DOWN 

TO  THE  TRESENT  DAY  (1858 — 1 883). 

"  //  fiiHt  dans  une  histoire,  ccmme  doHS  wu pUu  dt  ihidtre^  cr^m* 

The  history  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  com- 
plies with  Voltaire's  requisition;  chapters  III.-V. 

contained  a  ''setting  forth"  of  its  development;  in 
chapter  VI.  a  formidable  "knot**  or  comph'cation 
was  disclosed ;  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is 
a  "  clearing  up  of  difficulties,"  so  pleasing  in  a  drama* 
but  still  more  so  in  real  life. 

It  was  said  above  (Vol.  I.  p.  258)  that  the  religious 
struggles  in  the  country,  and  the  triumph  of  one  side 
or  the  other,  did  not  affect  the  institutions  of  tlie 
College  of  Edinburgh  while  it  was  still  a  College. 
To  this,  one  small  exception  must  be  mentioned ;  for 
in  1690,  as  part  of  the  Revolution  Setdement,  an 
Act  was  passed  with  the  view  of  excluding  Episco- 
palians and  Jacobites  from  the  Universities,  which 
obliged  every  Trofessor  before  induction  to  sign  a 
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declaration  before  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds  tiiat 
he  accepted  the  Cmfessum  of  Faiih^  and  avowed 
obedience  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
This  test  was  constantly  evaded  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  notably  so  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Robertson's  Principaiship  (1762),  but  it  still 
existed  as  part  of  ihc  law  of  die  counlry. 

The  ecclesiastical  conflicts  of  the  present  century 
in  Scotland  produced  an  effect  on  the  University 
such  as  the  tragic  and  bloody  strifes  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  never  done.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  to  the  Disruption  of  1843  the  University 
owes — (i)  the  emancipation  of  its  lay  Professors 
from  the  test  above  mentioned ;  (2)  a  free  spirit  in 
the  country  which  greatly  tended  to  the  reform  of 
the  Universities;  (3)  many  important  features  of 
the  Universities  Act  of  1858.  To  show  what  a 
difference  in  people's  minds  as  to  the  question  of 
tests  was  produced  by  the  Disruption,  we  may  men- 
tion that  the  Universities'  Commissioners  in  1830 
recommended  that  the  test  required  by  the  Act  of 
1690  should  in  future  be  rigorously  exacted  from 

all  Professors  ;  and  not  only  Uiis,  but  that  it  should 
be  imposed  upon  all  members  of  those  University 
Courts  which  the  Commissioners  proposed  to  create, 
liut  iu  1853  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  been  himself 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  referring  to  the  Report  of  1830,  "a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  Scodand  since  then ;  one 
half  the  kingdom  has  now  rendered  itself  unable 
conscientiously  to  take  that  test"    And  he  there- 
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fore  agreed  to  its  abolition.    But  several  successive 

efforts  had  been  required  before  a  measure  with  this 
object  in  view  could  reach  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  1845  ^he  Lord  Advocate  (Rutherfurd)  and 
Macaulay,  then  Member  for  Edinburgh,  brought  in 
and  eloquently  supported  a  Bill  for  the  purpose,  but 
it  was  defeated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government 
In  1852  the  present  Lord  Moncreitf  (then  Member 
for  Leith)  brought  in  another  Bill,  which  the 
Conservative  Government  of  that  day  threw  out. 
Trying  again  next  year  Mr.  Moncreiff  was  more 
fortunate,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  thr(>nL;h  buLli 
Houses  a  Bill  which  substituted  for  the  old  test,  in 
the  case  of  all  members  of  Senatus  Academici 
except  Principals  and  Theological  Professors^  the 
following  declaration  : — **  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and 

sincerely  declare  that  as  Professor  of  ,  and  in 

discharge  of  tlie  duties  of  the  said  office,  I  will  never 
endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  teach  or  incul- 
cate any  opinions  opposed  to  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  or  the  IVcstminsier  Conjcssion 
of  Failh^  ratified  by  law  in  the  year  1690,  and  that 
I  will  never  exercise  the  functions  of  the  said  office 
to  subvert  or  prejudice  tlie  Churcii  of  Scotland,  as 
by  law  established,  or  tlie  doctrines  or  privileges 
thereof/' 

This  declaration,  while  allowing  each  Professor 

to  be  reticent  about  his  own  beliefs,  served  to  allay 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who  fancied  that,  if  there 
were  no  sjife^uard,  Professors  of  Chemistry,  Natural 
History,  Metaphysics,  and  what  not,  might  use  their 
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Cliairs  as  a  propaganda  of  iniideiiiy.  At  the  same 
time  it  secured  the  object  which  the  framers  of  the 
Bill  had  more  immediately  in  view,  namely,  to  enable 
Free  Churchmen  legally  to  hold  Chairs.  Previ- 
ously a  Free  Churchman  was  a  persuu  absolutely 
under  a  disability;  an  Episcopalian  might  accept 
the  test,  and  several  Episcopalians  did  so,  but  a 
member  of  the  Free  Church  could  not  possibly 
avow  his  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  We 
have  seen  above  (pp.? 7-78),  how  a  Free  Churchman 
held  by  sufferance  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  he  could  at  any 
moment  have  been  forced  into  resignation  if  any 
one  liad  raised  the  question  in  a  Court  of  Law  of 
his  non-acceptance  of  the  test  All  this  was  happily 
cleared  away  by  the  Act  of  1853,  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland,  except  in  regard  to  their 
Principalships  and  Theological  Chairs,  were  made 
representative  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  not  only 
of  tlie  Established  Church* 

This  first  measure  of  reform  was  in  opposition, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  of  1826-30.  But  it  prepared  the  way 
for  other  and  wider  reforms,  and,  in  short,  for  reap- 
infr  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  that  Commission. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Lord  Melbourne's  Bill 
of  1837  for  this  purpose  failed,  and  was  withdrawn 
on  account  of  the  opposition  which  it  met  with  from 
the  General  Assembly,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
united  Church  of  tlie  whole  country ;  but  now  tlie 
Church  was  no  longer  united,  and  oo  such  consoli- 
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dated  opposition  had  to  be  encountered.  Whatever 
good  or  harm  the  Disruption  may  otherwise  have 
done,  it  certainly  assisted  the  introduction  of  reform 
for  the  Universities  of  ScotlancL 

I  Icnccforvvard  there  was  a  growing  desire  in  the 
more  enlightened  minds  of  tlie  Scottish  nation  for 
the  improvement  of  their  Universities,  and  this  was 
stimulated  by  the  appoiiumcut  in  1852  of  Parlia- 
mentary Commissions  to  deal  with  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  An  "Association  for 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  Scottish  Uni- 
versities" was  formed,  and  some  inlluenlial  public 
meetings  were  held  in  Edinburgh.  The  Associa- 
tion aimed  at  strent^thcning  the  hands  of  Professors, 
providiiig  tutors,  raising  the  standard  of  degree 
examinations,  and  giving  Graduates  some  connec- 
tion with  their  University.  Such  was  tlie  modest 
programme  announced  at  one  of  their  meetings. 
The  Association  at  the  same  time  protested  tliat 
they  had  no  intention  whatever  of  depriving  the 
Town  Council  ol  Ldiiiburgh  of  iheir  patronage.  In 
April  1857  a  deputation  from  tliis  Association  waited 
on  the  Lord  Advocate  (Moncreiff),  who  received 
them  favourably,  and  promised  to  bring  in  a  liilL 
He  proceeded  accordingly  to  draft  one,  but  circum- 
stances prevented  its  being  introduced  during  the 
session  of  1857,  the  year  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  tlie  Liberal  party  went  out  of 
office. 

The  honour,  then,  of  bringing  in  a  "  Bill  to  inaive 
provision  for  the  better  Government  and  Discipline 
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of  the  Universities  of  Scotland"  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  tlie  succeeding  Government,  Mr. 
IngHs,  now  the  Lord  Justice  General  of  Scotland. 
He  obtained  the  draft  Bill  of  his  predecessor,  which 
had  limited  itself  to  the  appointment  of  an  Executive 
Commission,  and  modified  it  by  the  introduction  of 
clauses  definitely  prescribing  the  future  constitution 
of  the  Univcrsiiics.  On  the  22d  April  1858  he 
brought  this  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  moving  it  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  inter  alia, 
that  "  the  Scutch  Universities  had  lost  sight  of  their 
proper  objects ;  and  their  educational  establishments 
had  descended  below  tlie  requirements  of  the  age. 
That  which  appeared  to  him  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
existing  evil  was  the  want  of  value  which  was 
attached  to  the  degrees  in  Arts.  Any  measure, 
therefore,  which  should  have  the  effect  of  enhancing 
the  value  of  tliose  degrees,  and  of  creating  an 
intelligent  body  of  Graduates,  would  prove  very 
advantageous."  "  There  was  nothing  novel  in  the 
Bill  which  he  proposed  to  introduce.  It  was  founded 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  Report  of  a  Comniission 
which  had  been  presented  to  Parliament  so  far  back 
as  1830."  "  He  should  further  bULe  that  in  framing 
his  measure  he  had  been  under  great  obligations  to 
his  honourable  and  learned  friend  the  Member  for 
Leith  (Mr,  Moncreiff),  who,  having  had  himself  a 
measure  on  the  subject  in  preparation,  had  furnished 
him  with  his  materials  and  the  sketch  of  his  plan.'' 

The  first  step  which  the  Lord  Advocate  would 
propose,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  a  degree 
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in  Arts,  would  be  to  confer  upon  the  Graduates  a 
certain  share  in  the  administration  of  University 
aliaiis.  By  this  means  it  would  be  possible  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  quaiihcations  for  a  degree 
without  discouraging  occasional  students/*  who 
went  to  tlie  Universities  for  special  purposes,  not 
intending  to  graduate.  This  first  principle  of  the 
Bill — the  fuuadalioa  of  University  Councils — was  lo 
be  applicable  to  all  the  Universities  alike. 

His  second  proposal  was  bun  owed  from  the 
report  of  1830.  namely,  the  introduction  of  a  Uni- 
versity Board,*'  or,  as  it  ultimately  was  called,  a 
**  University  Court,"  for  each  University.  This  was 
based  on  the  impropriety  of  University  matters  being 
entirely  decided  by  Professors,  whose  interests  were 
very  often  antagonistic  among  themselves,  or  who 
might  be,  as  a  body,  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to 
the  Students.  These  considerations  applied  only  to 
the  three  Universities  of  St  Andrews,  Gla^now, 
and  Aberdeen.  But  tlie  Lord  Advocate  added  with 
regard  to  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  that  he 
wuuid  venture  to  say  that  they  were  a  body  not 
better  qualified  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
whole  power  of  a  University  than  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  other  Universities."  He  proposed, 
then,  the  institution  of  a  Board,  consisting  of  a  Rector, 
tlie  Principal,  and  a  certain  number  of  Assessors,  to 
control  the  administration  of  University  pro[>erty 
and  revenues,  regulate  and  alter  from  time  to  time 
the  course  of  studies,  and  generally  supervise. 

Tlie  tliii  J  proposal  was  to  increase  by  Parlia* 
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mentary  grant  the  Professors'  stipends,  and  to  create 

some  new  Chairs,  for  which  a  vote  of  ;f  10,000  per 
annum  was  to  be  moved.  The  Treasury  was  also 
to  provide  pensions  for  superannuated  or  infirm 

Fro  lessors. 

Fourthly^   Mn    Inglis  proposed  to  provide 

"Tutors  or  Assessors  "  Assistants,"  tiiey  are  now 
called)  for  the  Professors. 

Fifllily,  he  proposed  the  appointment  of  an 
Executive  Commission  to  carry  out  the  details  of 
the  Bill. 

Sixtlily,  he  inserted  clauses  providing  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  Universities  of  Aberdeen. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  iSjo,  he  pro- 
posed no  alteration  in  the  patronage  of  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  Even,  however,  if  the  appoint- 
ments of  Professors  and  Principals  had  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  still 
a  great  deal  of  power  would  be  taken  from  them ; 
the  Executive  Commission  would  entirely  ignore 
their  existence  in  ordaining  the  future  arrangements 
of  the  University,  and  when  this  Commission  should 
have  done  its  work,  tlie  administration  and  govern- 
ment of  the  University  for  all  time  coming  would  be 
transferred  to  die  ScaaLus  Academicus  under  control 
of  the  University  Court  Accordingly,  Mn  Adam 
Black,  Member  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  opposed 
the  second  reading  of  tlie  Bill.  He  urged,  not  un- 
truly, that  *•  however  anomalous  it  may  appear  in 
tlieory,  it  has  been  found  in  practice  not  only  that  a 
corporation  of  tradesmen  are  competent  to  manage 
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a  L'aiversir}-.  but  that  in  fact  the  University  of 
Edtnbui^h^  of  wfakh  the  Town  Council  are  patrons^ 
Las  been  die  best  managed  of  all  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities.** But  he  made  some  £iUadoas  statements 
about  the  revenues  ot  the  University,  maintaining 
that  it  had  always  been  enttrdy  supported  by  the 
municipality.  He  thus  ignored  the  royal  endow- 
meats»  the  private  benelactious  which  the  City 
had  held  in  trust  for  the  University,  amounting  to 
^"13,000  or  jCi^tOOo.  and  the  sum  of  more  than 
/ 1 50.00CK  the  cost  of  the  new  University  buildings* 
of  which  j^^jOjOOO  had  come  from  private  hberahty 
and  j^i20»ooo  from  Government.  He  ended  by 
uccLuring :  '*  Some  are  of  opinion  that  all  that  is 
wanted  to  provide  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  Univer- 
sities k  money,  but  for  myself  I  would  say  '  Perish 
the  money,  but  may  the  honour  and  independence  of 
the  Universit}'  flourish.*"  As  though  the  honour 
and  independence  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
required  that  it  should  be  governed  by  the  Town 
CuunciL 

But  such  a  protest  as  this,  if  not  entirely  reason- 
able, was  not  surprising,  as  the  Town  Council 
naturally  clung  to  the  anomalous  powers  which  had 
been  thrust  upon  them  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
to  their  connection  with  tlie  great  University  whicli, 
after  all,  they  had  created. 

The  debate  on  the  iiili  showed  a  remarkable 
unanimity  in  its  favour  on  the  part  of  all  the  Scotch 
represeniatives.  There  were  only  two  points  on 
which  any  opposition  was  made  to  the  proposals  of 
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the  Lord  Advocate.  The  two  Members  for  Edin- 
burgh wished  to  preserve  the  government  of  their 
University  in  the  hands  of  tiic  Town  Council,  and 
the  Member  for  Aberdeen  opposed  the  amalgama- 
tion, not  of  the  two  Aberdeen  Universities,  but  of 
King's  and  Marischall  Colleges.  The  point  raised 
was  that  while  there  was  to  be  only  one  University 
for  Old  and  New  Aberdeen,  and  only  one  Faculty 
in  Medicine,  Law,  and  Divinity,  a  double  Faculty  in 
Arts  should  be  left  existing  for  the  convenience  of 
residents  in  the  two  towns. 

The  only  objections,  tlierefore,  which  were 
brought  against  the  Bill  arose  out  of  local  interests. 
Into  tile  Aberdeen  question  we  need  not  enter  here; 
butt  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Council,  there  were  two  considerations  which 
transpired  during  the  debate:  firsts  the  Town 
Council  had,  down  to  1830,  been  a  dose,  self-elect- 
ing corporation,  and,  however  objectionable  in  some 
respects  such  a  body  might  be,  it  was  perhaps  better 
qualiiied  for  the  government  of  a  University  than 
the  popularly- elected  Council  introduced  by  the 
Municipal  Reform  Bill,  subject  to  pressure  from  the 
constituencies  of  the  diiferent  wards;  second^  the 
Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843  had 
split  up  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  as  it  had 
other  communities  throughout  the  country.  The 
speech  of  an  Edinburgh  Bailie  was  quoted  to  tiie 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  said  that  sec- 
tarian jealousies  had  crept  into  the  management  of 
the  University  to  such  an  extent  that  the  towns- 
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people  had  become  disgusted,  and  would  not  rally 
round  their  municipal  representatives  in  defence 
of  their  just  rights." 

A  "corporation  of  tradesmen*'  with  unbiassed 
minds  mii^ht  succeed  in  governing  a  University 
aright,  but  this  could  hardly  be  expected  of  a  "  cor* 
poration  of  tradesmen"  severally  inflamed  by  sec- 
tarian jealousies,  and  each  of  them  responsible  to  a 
constituency  actuated  by  similar  passions.  The 
Town  Council  of  1858  were  nut  such  a  serene  body 
as  the  Council  over  which  George  Drummond  bad 
presided  a  hundied  years  before. 

Thus  the  Disruption  influenced  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  the  cause  of  an 
important  amendment  being  moved  by  Mr.  Dunlop 
— then  Member  for  Greenock,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Free  Kirk — to  the  effect  tliat  the  office  of 
Principal  in  the  Scotch  Universities  should  no  longer 
be  considered  an  ecclesiastical  office  attached  to  the 
Church  of  Scodand,  but  should  be  opened  to  laymen 
and  members  of  any  Church.  This  amendment, 
though  opposed  by  the  Government,  was  carried 
against  them  by  a  majority  of  82  to  58.  And  as  a 
result  of  it,  in  the  very  next  year,  1^59,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  a  layman  and  a  member  of  the  Free 
Church,  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Another  essential  amendment  upon  the  Lord 
Advocate's  Bill  was  carried,  in  accordance  with 
what  was  evidently  the  general  sense  of  the  House 
of  Commons.    The  Lord  Advocate,  as  has  been 
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mentioned,  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  recom* 
mendation  of  the  Commission  of  1826-30,  and  leave 
the  patruiiagc  of  Professorships  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
bands  of  the  Town  Council  But  since  1830  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  on  this  very  subject  had 
taken  place.  A  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  Scotland  had 
zealously  gone  into  the  question,  and  had,  in  1S35, 
submitted  a  very  strong  and  rather  one-sided  Report, 
unfavourable  to  the  fitness  of  the  Town  Council  for 
the  administration  of  such  patronage.  And  the 
occurrences  of  1843  had  certainly  introduced  new 
matter  for  consideration.  Mr.  Bouverie  (Member 
for  Kilmarnock)  moved  an  amendment  which  would 
have  entirely  transferred  the  patronage  from  the 
hands  of  the  Town  Council  to  those  of  the  University 
CourL  This  extreme  measure  was,  however,  depre- 
cated, and  the  House  ultimately  adopted  a  com- 
promise proposed  by  Sir  William  Dunbar  (Wigtown 
Burghs),  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  seven 
Curators  for  the  administration  of  patronage  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  four  of  whom  should  be 
nominated  by  the  Town  Council,  and  three  by  the 
University  Court  This  arrangement,  while  it  secured 
to  the  Town  Council  a  preponderating  influence  in 
future  University  appointments,  at  the  same  time 
removed  what  had  been  felt  to  be  an  impropriety, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  candidates  for  scientihc  and 
literary  offices  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  can- 
vassing the  thirty -three  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent City  Wards.    The  Board  of  Curators^  as 
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constituted  by  the  Amendmenty  corresponded,  or 
might  be  made  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  what 
Sir  William  Hamilton^  in  liis  philosophical  disquisi- 
tions on  University  reform,  had  concluded  to  be 
the  best  possible  body  for  the  administration  of 
University  patronage,  namely,  a  select  number  of 
suiiiciently  intelligent  persons  holding  a  position 
external  to  the  University. 

With  a  few  otlier  impiovcnieius,  such  as  entrust- 
ing  the  election  of  the  Rector  for  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  to  the  Students,  and  that  of  the 
Chancellor  to  the  Graduates  or  General  Council 
of  the  University,  the  Bill  was  now  accepted  with 
universal  ciJogiuiiis  on  the  Lord  Advocate  for  the 
ability  with  which  it  had  been  framed  and  carried 
through.  Before,  however,  the  iiill  left  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  the  weight  of  his 
authority,  succeeded  in  introducing  into  it  a  per- 
missive clause,  by  which  tlie  four  Universities  of 
Scotland  would  be  empowered  severally  to  abrogate 
their  individual  existence  as  Universities,  and  turn 
themselves  into  "Colleges,  under  a  central  Uni- 
versity, which  would  be  the  examining  body  for 
Scotland."  The  alleged  object  of  this  proposal  was 
to  siinuilaic  teaching  and  study  in  each  of  tlie  fuur 
Academical  seats  by  means  of  an  external  examining 
Board  similar,  probably,  to  that  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. It  was  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  such  an  innovation  would  amount  to  suppres- 
sion of  ancient  corporations — the  only  links  almost 
which  connected  Scotland  of  bygone  times  with 
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Scotland  of  the  present^"  and  that  it  was  not  at  all 
dear  thai  the  Scheme  would  tend  to  benefit  the 
cause  of  education  in  Scoilaiid."  But,  as  the 
dause  was  merdy  a  permissive  one,  and  as  it  was 
felt  that  no  one  in  authority  in  connection  with 
either  of  the  four  Universities  would  have  the 
slightest  inclination  to  take  advantage  of  it,  it  was 
allowed  to  pass  without  discussion,  and  it  accord- 
ingly stands  as  part  of  the  Universities  (Scotland) 
Act  of  1 858. 

In  other  points  the  Peers  did  not  leave  the  Bill, 
when  it  came  to  them,  without  alteration.  They 
resolved  to  strike  out  Mn  Dunlop's  clause,  and  to 

retain  the  office  of  Principal  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen  as  clerical  appointments  for  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scodand.  They  also  introduced 
words  which  would  associate  Professors  with  Students 
in  the  election  of  the  Rector.  When  the  Bill 
returned  to  the  Commons  with  these  amendments 
Mr.  Inglis  was  no  longer  in  his  former  place  to  give 
hb  opinion  with  regard  to  them,  as  he  had  been  in 
the  meantime  removed  from  Parliament,  to  the  great 

regret  of  both  Houses,  by  proinoUon  to  the  Bench. 

But  the  other  Scotch  Members  were  firm  in  adhering 
to  their  former  views  as  to  the  office  of  Principal, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  ''to  make  Professors 
co-electors  of  the  Rector  with  their  Students,  would 
place  them  in  a  position  hurtfid  to  their  dignity  and 
influence."  The  Lords'  amendments  were  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  division,  and 
the  Upper  House,  rather  than  lose  the  Bill,  agreed 
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to  abandon  them.    The  Universities  (Scotland)  Bill 

was  then  passed,  and  on  the  2d  August  1858  it 
received  the  Royal  assent,  and  became  law. 

The  first  thirteen  sections  of  the  Act  prescribed 
the  future  constitution  of  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land, as  above  indicated  (see  p.  92).  The  four- 
teenth section  nominated  and  appointed  an  Executive 
Commission  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Act  into 
detail,  and  lu  frame  Ordinances  fur  the  regulation 
of  the  revenues,  studies,  degree-systems,  elections 
of  officers,  and  all  other  important  features  in  the 
life  of  the  four  Universities.  Of  course  everything 
depended  on  the  persmnel  of  this  Commission,  to 
whicli  such  wide  powers  were  entrusted. 

The  Commissioners,  though  their  decisions  were 
subject  to  the  review  of  Parliament  and  appeals  to 
the  Privy  Council,  might  evidently  do  much  either 
to  make  or  mar  the  Universities.  As  it  turned  out, 
they  acted  with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  sagacity, 
and  also  with  great  energy,  and  tliey  produced  a 
system  under  which  the  Universities  of  Scotland, 
and  especially  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  sprang 
into  new  life  and  development. 

The  Commissioners  named  and  appointed  by  the 
Act  were — the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Earl  Stanhope,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  the  Lord 
Justice  General  (Duncan  M*Neill)»  Sir  WilHam 
Gibson-Craig,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (Inglis),  Lord 
Ardmilian,  William  Stirling  of  Keir  (afterwards  Sir 
William  Stirling- Maxwell),  the  Dean  of  Faculty 
(afterwards  Lord  Moncreiff),  Alexander  Hasde, 
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M.P.,  and  Alexander  Murray  Dunlop.  M.P.  The 

Cominissioaers  held  their  first  meeting  on  the  27th 
August  1858,  and  immediately  prcMreeded  to  elect 
the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (Inq^lis),  the  author  of 
the  Act,  to  be  permanent  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. "  Athenian  Aberdeen "  was  the  only 
person  who  was  Member  of  both  the  Commis- 
sionSf — 1826  and  1858,  —  and  he  evinced  great 
interest  in  the  work  now  to  be  done,  correspond- 
ing  with  his  colleagues  frequently  in  r*^  gard  to  it ; 
but  be  was  unable,  from  in&rm  health,  to  attend 
any  of  their  meetini^s,  and  he  died  before  their 
labours  were  completed-  Lord  Stanhope,  finding  it 
inconvenient  to  come  to  Edinburgh, — where  the 
meetings  were  held  at  36  Moray  Place. ^ — ^ resigned 
his  Commissionership,  and  the  Earl  of  Haddington 
was  aj)pointed  to  supply  his  place.  The  Coniinission 
continued  in  office  more  than  four  years,  till  the  20th 
December  1862.  During  that  time  they  held  one 
hundred  and  twenty -six  meetings,  at  every  one  of 
which,  without  missing  a  single  occasion*  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  presided.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  soul  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  excellent  Ordinances  which 
resulted  from  their  labours  may  be  regarded  as 
especially  the  product  of  his  judgment,  and  of  his 
untiring  attention  to  the  mass  of  details  with  which 
the  Commission  had  to  deaK  Several  of  the  other 
Members,  particularly  those  resident  in  Edinburgh, 
were  more  or  less  assiduous  in  attendance.  And 
great  praise  was  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the 
lucid  ability  of  Mr.  Robert  Berry,  Advocate,  now 
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Professor  of  Laws  in  the  University  of  Gla^ow, 

who  aclcd  as  Secretary  to  the  Cuuiniissioa. 

Witli  the  Universities  Act  passed^  and  with  such 
a  Commission  sitting  to  carry  it  out,  the  Senatus 
Acadeniicus  oi  Edinburgh  must  iiave  felt  a  sense  of 
relief  from  all  their  troubles ;  they  must  have  felt 
that  tliey  were  at  last  entering  into  the  Promised 
Land.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  December  1858  they 
sent  diplomas  conferring  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  on  the  Lord  justice  Clerk  (Ingiis) 
and  tlie  Dean  of  Faculty  (Moncreiff),  in  gratitude  to 
these  gentlemen  for  their  services  in  bringing  about 
this  consummation.  The  Act,  however,  could  not 
at  once  come  into  operaUon ;  the  Commission 
ordained  that  it  should  do  so  from  and  after  the  15th 
October  1S59.  And  they  issued  rules  for  the  first 
and  subsequent  meetings  of  the  University  General 
Council,  and  for  the  election  of  the  Rector  and  the 
Chancellor.  In  the  meantime  the  Principalship 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Lee,  and  so  it 
curiously  happened  that  the  Town  Council  were  able 
to  exercise  their  powers  of  patronage  for  the  last 
timci  on  the  28th  October  1859,  that  is  to  say,  after 
the  Act  deprivinix  them  of  those  powers  had  come 
into  ibrcc*  i*  or  the  Board  of  Curators,  who  were  to 
su|)ersede  the  Town  Council,  had  not  come  into 
c.xisti  luf,  and  could  not  do  so  because  the  ioriaation 
of  the  Uoard  required  the  previous  existence  of  a 
Uuivcrbiiy  Court,  comprisin*^  a  Rector,  a  Rector's 
Assessor,  a  Chancellors  Assessor,  an  Assessor 
uppoiuiuu  L)^  ihc  General  Council,  and  the  Principal 
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himself ;  as  yet  neither  Rector  nor  Chancellor 
existed, — the  latter  had  to  be  elected  by  the 
General  0>uncil,  at  the  first  meeting  of  which  a 
Principal  ought  to  preside.  So  the  Town  Council 
issued  their  last  Commission,  and  in  so  doing  they 
did  not  belie  their  traditions  as  enlightened  patrons, 
for  they  appointed  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  most 
eminent  inaii  of  science  in  Scotland,  to  the  Principal- 
ship.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  fortunate  that  Sir 
David's  ecclesiastical  principles  coincided  with  those 
of  the  majority  in  the  Town  Council,  he  being  a 
Free  Churchman.  Oddly  enough  the  usual  clause 
was  put  into  his  Commission,  binding  him  to  obey 
"  all  regulations  made  or  to  be  made  "  by  the  Town 
Council,  though  the  power  of  making  any  such  regu- 
lations had  now  passed  from  them. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Act 
to  institute  a  "General  Council"  in  each  of  the 
Universities,  so  as  to  give  certain  powers  to  Gradu- 
ateSi  and  to  incorporate  them  into  their  own  Uni- 
versities. But  Arts  graduation  had  fallen  out  of 
fashion,  and  graduation  in  Laws  or  Divinity  had 
not  yet  been  introduced,  so  that,  if  the  new  General 
Councils  were  to  consist  of  Graduates  alone,  they 
would,  in  all  the  Universities  except  that  of  Aber- 
deen, have  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Doctors  of 
Medicine.  To  obviate  this  an  indulgence  was 
granted  at  the  outset,  and  the  Commissioners  were 
empowered  to  admit  to  registration  in  the  General 
Councils  persons  who  should  have  given  regular 
attendance  as  matriculated  Students  for  four  com- 
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plete  sessions, — at  least  two  of  these  sessions  having 
been  devoted  to  studies  in  the  acuity  of  Arts. 
The  Commissioiiers  were  a  good  deal  occupied  with 
investigating  the  claims  of  applicants  for  r^istratioii 
under  this  clause.  Out  of  1964  persons  who  applied 
to  be  nuide  Meml^rs  of  the  Geneial  Council  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  the  Commissioners  admitted 
altogether  1862. 

The  Gieneral  Council  bavii^  been  thus  con- 
stituted.  the  first  duty  performed  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  alter  his  appointment  as  Principal  was  to 
preside  over  its  first  meeting,  which^  since  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  possessed  no  Academical  Hall 
of  Assembly,  was  convened  in  a  hired  concert-room, 
called  die  Music  Hall/'  on  the  last  Friday  of 
October  1859.'  Here  a  number  of  Graduates,  who 
uaJer  the  old  system  had  by  their  graduation  only 
been  disconnected  with  the  University,  and  a  crowd 
of  others,  who,  without  having  graduated,  carried 
about  the  results  and  the  recollections  of  early  years 
spent  in  attending  the  University  classes  (altogether 
1075  persons),  met  to  perform  tiie  corporate  and 
novel  function  of  electing  a  Chancellor  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  There  must  have  been  in 
that  Assembly  some  sense  that  they  were  living  in 
tlie  dawn  of  a  new  day.  The  Council  on  that 
occasion  showed  themselves  alive  to  the  great 

'  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Lord  Provost  moved  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  be  appointed  to  take  steps  for  providing  the 
University  with  a  Hall.  It  was  easy  to  apjwint  the  Conmiittec,  but  at 
the  prc<;cni  day,  twenty-four  years  lateri  the  University  b  still  solicit* 
ing  a  Hall. 
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principle  that  in  all  elections,  even  for  Academical 

otrices,  if  a  Whig  is  proposed  a  Tory  should  be  set 
up  against  him,  and  vice  versa.  This  principle  has 
always  bcea  subsequently  observed  in  the  elections 
for  Chancellor  or  Rector  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  it  has  by  no  means  been  the  case  that  the 
votes  have  all  been  given  or  the  elections  determined 
on  grounds  of  party  politics.  In  October  1859, 
Lord  Brougham  liaving  been  proposed  for  Chan- 
cellor, His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  put  up 
as  an  opix)sing  candidate  by  the  Tories.  In  all 
probability  there  was  a  majority  of  Whigs  in  the 
Council  ;  but,  independently  of  this,  Brougham's 
reputation  for  a  fuasi- omniscience  in  scientific 
matters  gave  him  a  great  claim  to  election  as  the 
bead  of  a  University,  and  he  was  elected  accordingly. 
On  the  I2tli  November  1859  the  second  act  in 
the  new  order  of  things  took  place,  the  Students 
being  called  upon  to  elect  a  Rector,  or,  as  he  is  called 
by  courtesy,  a  **  Lord  Rector,**  for  the  University. 
The  polling  was  conducted  in  the  class-rooms,  and 
the  Students,  divided  alphabetically,^  recorded  their 
votes,  which  were  taken  by  the  Professors  in  an 
hour  or  two.  The  candidates  proposed  were  Mr. 
Gladstone  (then  a  Whig)  and  Lord  Neaves,  a  Judge, 
a  wit,  and  a  most  accomplished  man  of  letters  (Tory). 
Whatever  may  liave  been  the  distribution  of  political 
votes  on  this  occasion,  there  could  be  no  compari- 

'  When  the  Stiulcnts  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  were  thus  for 
the  first  time  rnfmnchised,  they  were  not  divided,  according  to  the 
mcdi^  vnl  system  which  still  prevailed  at  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen,  into  "  nations.'* 
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son  between  the  public  eminence  of  the  two  candi- 
dates, and  this  probably  decided  the  election.  The 
number  of  Students  was  low  at  the  time  ;  only  1 1 70 
voted,  of  whom  643  were  for  Mr.  Gladstone^  and 

527  for  Lord  N eaves.  Mr.  Gladstone  thus  became 
the  Arst  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.^ 

The  formation  of  the  University  Court  soon 
followed;  this  body  was  to  consist  of  the  Lord 
Rector  and  his  Assessor,  the  Chancellor  s  Assessor, 
tlie  Principal,  the  Lord  Provost,  and  the  Town 
Council's  Assessor,  the  University  Council's  Asses- 
sor, and  an  Assessor  to  be  elected  by  the  Senatus 
Academicus. 

The  Assessors  nominated  were  as  follows : — 
By  Lord  Brouq^hani,  Sir  John  Melville.* 
By  Mr.  Gladstone,  Dr.  John  Brown.' 
By  the  Town  Council,  Bailie  Grieve. 
By  tlic  University  Couiicil,  Mr.  Edward  Mait- 
Iand.« 

liy  the  Senatus  Academicus,  Professor  (after- 
wards Sir  Robert)  Christison. 

These  five  persons,  together  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  and  tlie  Lord  Provost  (Francis 
Brown  Douglas),  constituted  a  Court  whose  func- 

>  We  have  seen  «ibove  that  previous  to  tZ$S  Ihe  Lord  Provost  was  cr 
4!0(9a  Rector  of  tlte  College  of  James  VI.  (p.  3a,  and  VoL  I.  p.  ii  tX 

*  Ex-Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  after  whom  the  **MelvtUe  Drive** 
round  the  MeadoMrs  is  named  ;  an  able  man,  and  a  kadbg  member 
of  the  Whig  party  in  Edinburgh. 

'  1  be  kindly  humourist,  and  by  all  beloved  author  of  M  mmd  kis 

Friend  s. 

^  Solicitor-General,  afterwards  Lord  Uarcaple. 
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tions  were  to  revise,  on  appeal,  the  acts  of  the  Senatus, 
to  sanction  the  expendituie  by  the  Senatus  of  Uni- 
versity funds,  and  generally  to  take  a  supervision  of 
the  Professors.  After  the  Ordinances  of  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  become  law  this  Q>urt  would 
be  the  sole  body  having  power,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Chancellor  and  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  change 
tiiose  Ordinances.  In  the  meantime,  while  the 
Commissioners  continued  to  sit,  many  of  the  func- 
tions proper  to  the  University  Court  were  performed 
by  them.   And  as,  by  an  omission,  the  Universities 

Act  had  not  transferred  the  buildings  and  other  pro- 
perty of  tlie  University  to  the  Senatus,  these  con- 
tinued for  two  years  more  to  be  administered  by  the 
Town  Council,  until  at  last  in  iS6x  another  Act 
effected  the  transference. 

Before  the  end  of  1859  the  University's  new 
constitution  was  completed  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Curatorial  Board  for  tlie  administration  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  University,  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Town  Council.     It  had  been  arranged  that  this 

Board  should  consist  of  seven  persons,  four  to  be 

appointed  by  the  Town  Council,  and  three  by  the 
University  Court  Accordingly  Bailie  Johnston,  and 
Councillors  Fyfe,  Peat,  and  Mood  were  appointed  to 
be  Curators  by  the  Town  Council,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  E.  Maitland  (afterwards  Lord  Barcaple),  and  Mr. 
David  Mure,  M.P.  (now  Lord  Mure)  by  the  Univer- 
sity Court  The  first  appointment  made  by  this  body 
was  in  May  i860,  when  they  appointed  Mr.  P. 
Guthrie  Tait  to  be  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
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in  room  of  Professor  Ja&  D.  Forbes,  who  had 
migrated  to  St  Andrews. 

The  general  framework  of  the  machine  having 
been  prepared  for  future  working,  the  Commissioners 
had  now  to  legislate  upon  the  details  winch  had  been 
entrusted  to  them,  and  more  especially  to  regulate 
studies  and  graduation,  dnJ  the  distribuLiuii  among 
the  Universities  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  They 
began  with  the  subject  of  Medical  graduation,  a  sub- 
ject iuost  important  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  which  had  hitherto  been  found  to  be  productive 
of  •'burning  <|ucstions."  By  tlie  end  of  July  1859 
the  Commissioners  had  completed  a  draft  of  revised 
Mediccil  ri;i;ulcilioiis  for  Edinburgh,  which  ihcy  sent 
to  the  Senatus  for  their  consideration.  The  reply 
consisted  in  a  deputation  of  Professors,  who  wailed 
on  them  to  represent  the  ditlicult  and  anomalous 
position  in  which  these  altered  statutes  will  place 
the  University.  "  The  Commissioners,  however, 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  any  danger  was  to  be 
ai)[)rchciuletl  hum  their  proposed  regulations  for 
degrees  in  Medicine,  which  they  embodied  in  an 
Ordinance  (called  Ordinance  No.  5),  and  published 
in  the  Edinburgh  Gazelte*  Ordinance  No.  5  was 
in  effect  merely  a  modification  of  the  Siatuia  Sclen* 
ttia  adopted  by  the  Senatus  m  1833  (see  Vol.  I.  p. 
333) ;  i^  prescribed  a  preliminary  examination  in  sub- 
jects of  general  education,  the  amount  of  attendance 
necessary  on  tlie  different  departments  of  Medical 
science,  and  the  dilferent  professional  examinations 
to  be  passed.   I  ts  diief  feature  was  that  it  subdivided 
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tlie  examinations  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  before 
been  done,  and  made  them  more  practical.  The 
examinations  in  Scientific  subjects  were  to  be  "as  far 
as  possible  by  demonstrations  of  objects  placed  before 
the  candidates ;  and  those  on  Medicine  and  Surgery 
in  part  by  Clinical  demonstrations  in  the  hospit^." 
A  Thesis  was  still  to  be  required  from  each  candi- 
date. On  the  whole,  it  is  dilhcult  to  see  what  the 
Senatus  found  objectionable  in  this  Ordinance.  It 
did  not,  however,  become  law  immediately  ;  time 
was  left  for  the  hearing  of  all  that  could  be  said 
against  it,  and  the  result  of  much  discussion  was 
that  the  Commissioners  themselves  changed  their 
mind  on  the  subject,  not  at  all  in  the  direction  of 
making  concessions  to  the  views  of  the  deputation, 
but  as  adopting  an  improvement  upon  their  original 
plan.  In  March  i860  they  produced  "Ordinance 
No.  8  for  Degrees  in  Medicine,  supplementary  to 
Ordinance  No.  5.*'  Hitherto  they  had  spoken  of 
*'a  degree  in  Medicine/'  as  if  the  old  custom  were 
to  be  followed,  according  to  which  the  University  of 
Edinbuigh  gave  only  one  degree,  that  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  They  now  divided  Medical  degrees  into 
three  classes ;  liachelor  of  Medicine  (M.B.),  Master 
in  Surgery  (CM.),  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.). 
All  the  examinations  prescribed  in  Ordinance  5  were 
now  said  to  be  applicable  only  to  the  two  lower 
degrees,  whereas  the  degree  of  M.D.  was  to  be 
obtainable  without  further  Medical  examination  by 
a  Baciielor  of  Medicine  of  two  years*  standing, 
not  less  than  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  who 
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had  shc-wn  hlrr^^lt  to  know  Greek  and  cither 
Logic  or  Moral  Philosophy,  aod  who  had  passed 
tn  at  least  ooe  of  the  (bQoving  subjects,  viz.  : — 
French,  German,  Higher  MaLhematics,  or  Natural 
Pbiloscpliy.  The  Commissioiieis*  idea,  then,  of  a 
Doctor  oi  Medicine  was  mat  he  should  be  a  qualified 
Medical  pracdtioaer  of  some  Utile  standing,  and  with 
more  general  culdvauon  than  the  majority  of  his  class. 

This  new  arrangement  evoked  opposition  from 
the  Medical  Corporations  of  Great  Britain  (among 
which  were  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh)  who  wished  to  prevent  d^^rees  in 
Surgery  being  granted  by  the  Universities.  Their 
opposition  was  really  of  a  very  selfish  character ;  it 
was  an  attempt  to  stamp  Uuiversit)  degrees  as  an 
insufficient  qualification  for  general  Meflicai  practice, 
which  they  wo  aid  have  been  under  the  terms  of  the 
Medical  Act  of  1858,  if  the  Universides,  though 
examining  their  Students  in  Surgery  as  well  as 
Medicinct  gave  them  aominally  only  a  degree  in 
Medicine.  The  Corporations  were  heard  on  the 
subject  before  the  Privy  Council,  but  their  repre- 
sentations were  set  aside. 

On  tlie  oilier  hand,  another  clause  in  Ordinance 
8  produced  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Senatus 
of  their  jealousy  of  the  extra-mural  teachers.  To  the 
extent  of  one  year's  attendance*  or  of  four  of  the 
departments  of  Medical  study,  '  the  lectures  of  such 
Teachers  of  Medicine  in  Edinburgh,  or  elsewhere," 
as  should  be  recognised  by  the  University  Court/' 
were  to  reckon  as  part  of  a  Student's  regular  course. 
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This  was  tlie  old  point  on  whicii  the  Senatus  had 
fought  the  Town  Council  through  the  Courts  of 
Law  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  April  i860 
they  adopted  a  "protest"  against  the  regulation. 
The  same  thing  had  indeed  been  forced  upon  them 
by  the  Town  Council,  and  they  had  lived  under  the 
system  for  five  years.  But  from  other  causes  this 
had  been  a  time  of  depression  in  the  University 
Medical  School,  so  lliey  attributed  bad  ciiccts  to  a 
rule  which  in  all  probability  had  been  rather  bene- 
ficial to  them  than  otherwise.  Professor  Syinc 
dissented  on  diis  occasion  from  their  protest  as 
"opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age/'  and  because 
efficient  Professors  need  not  fear  the  recognition 
of  four  extra-mural  classes."  The  protest  had  no 
effect,  Ordinances  5  and  8  being  confirmed  by  Her 
Majesty  in  February  i86i.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  ^that  in  1866,  after  the  Commission  had  ex- 
pired, an  improvement  was  made  in  these  Ordi- 
nances by  the  University  Court,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  of  the  Privy 
Council.  It  was  laid  down  that  Theses  should  no 
longer  be  demanded  from  candidates  for  the  lower 
degrees  of  M.B.  and  CM.,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
tiiat  tlie  degree  of  M.D.  was  not  to  be  conferred  on 
persons  not  showing  any  evidence  of  Medical  study 
after  leaving  the  University,  but  that  every  candi- 
date for  the  M.D.  degree  must  submit  a  Thesis  on 
**  some  branch  of  medical  knowledge,  wliich  he  may 
have  made  a  subject  of  study"  since  graduating  as 
M.B.    With  this  and  other  dight  modifications  the 
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Ordinances  have  conliiiued  in  force,  and  under  them 
the  number  of  the  Medical  Students  in  the  Uni- 
versity has  increased  from  about  500  as  in  those 
days,  to  over  1700,  and  the  number  of  Medical 
Graduates  from  62  in  1859  to  an  average  of  at  least 
150  per  annum  at  the  present  time. 

The  Commissioners  next  proceeded  to  legislate 
for  graduation  in  Arts,  and  in  doing  so  they  pro- 
ceeded cautiously.  They  adopted  scarcely  any  of 
the  recommendations  ui  the  Royal  Commission 
(1826-30),  and  indeed  they  exhibited  a  contrast  to 
that  Coiuinission  such  as  will  naturally  emerge  be- 
tween a  body  of  men  whose  function  is  to  give 
o[)inions,  and  another  body  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  taking  action.  The  Commissioners  of 
1858  paid  no  attention  to  the  recommendation 
tliat  there  siiould  be  a  compulsory  Entrance  Ex- 
amination, for  all  ''public  students,''  in  Greek 
and  ElemeiUary  Mathematics  ;  they  contented 
themselves  with  instituting  a  Voluntary  Examina- 
tion in  Classics  and  Mathematics  which  Students 
might  pass  at  entrance,  and  so  shorten  their 
curriculum  to  three  years  by  escapiniT  attendance 
on  the  junior  classes,  while  all  other  candidates 
for  an  Arts  degree  would  have  a  four  years*  course. 
The  Commissioners  supplemented  this  provision  by 
another  very  judicious  one,  namely,  tliat  no  Student 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  from  the  junior  to  a 
higher  class  in  any  department  unless  the  Professor 
should  be  satisfied  of  his  liLness  to  enter  the  higher 
class.*'    This  was  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
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expressed  on  a  former  occasion  by  some  of  the  most 

able  uf  tiic  Professors  (see  above,  p.  80),  that  a  strict 
examination  for  passing  from  the  junior  to  the  senior 
classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  would  be 
more  useful  to  tlie  University  than  an  examination 
for  entrance  into  the  junior  classes.  It  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  better  had  tlie  Commissioners 
ordained  that  a  regular  examination  should  be  held 
for  promotion  into  the  upper  classes,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  each  Professor  to  pronounce  that  he 
was  not  **  satisfied  of  the  fitness"  of  such  and  such 
Students  to  go  on  to  his  senior  class.  This  would 
be  an  invidious  thing  to  do,  and  Professors  might 
apprehend  that  Students  tlius  pronounced  to  be  in- 
competent would  resent  the  stigma  and  leave  the 
University;  whereas  if  an  annual  examination  for 
promotion  had  been  ordained  for  all  the  Scotch 
Universities,  there  would  have  been  no  feeling 
of  individual  hardship.  As  it  is»  the  provision 
has  really  been  a  dead  leller,  and  every  year 
Students  hnd  their  way  into  the  senior  classes  who 
ought  still  to  be  among  the  juniors,  or  perhaps  even 
at  school. 

We  have  seen  (p.  45)  that  the  Commission  of 

1826  proposed  that  there  should  be  two  degrees  in 
Arts :  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  attainable  after  a  full 
curriculum,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  attainable  a 
year  later,  after  studies  in  Science  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  high  special  altaiiiineiUs  in  Literature.  The 
Senatus  Academicus,  as  a  quite  late  innovation,  did 
introduce  of  their  own  authority,  in  1842,  a  B.A. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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degree,  but  it  was  very  different  from  what  the 
Royal  Commission  had  intended.  Instead  of  being 
a  degree  after  a  full  curriculum,  and  in  fact  the  old 
M.A.  degree  under  a  different  name,  the  degree 
instituted  by  the  Senatus  was  the  old  M.A.  minus 
some  of  its  subjects  ;  it  was  thus  a  mutilated  M.A. 
degree,  and  a  concession  to  the  want  of  zeal  in  the 
Students  of  those  days.  From  1^43  to  1858  from 
half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  B.A.  degrees  were  conferred 
each  year  by  die  University  of  Edinburgh.  Some 
of  the  recipients  went  on  to  graduate  afterwards  as 
M.A.,  but  the  majority  did  not  do  so. 

The  Commissioners  of  1858  proceeded  to  knock 
on  the  head  both  the  ambitious  proi)osals  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  die  inferior  form  of  degree 
introduced  by  the  Senatus.  They  ordained  thai 
there  should  be  one  degree  only,  namely,  the  old 
M.A.  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  They  at  the 
same  time  very  properly  forbade  the  conferring  of 
honorary  M.A.  degrees,  which  had  been  frequently 
practised  in  the  Univcrsily  ui  lidiaburgh  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  (see  above.  Vol.  I. 
p.  265).  It  was  a  bold  measure  on  the  part  of 
tlie  Commissioners  to  cut  uif  the  existing  U.A* 
degree,  but  it  had  not  been  a  great  success^  and  the 
Conunissioners  probably  considered  that  no  degree 
ought  to  be  conferred  by  a  University  except  for  a 
complete  course  of  study. 

The  question  now  was,  What  was  to  be  considered 
a  complete  course  of  study  for  the  M.A.  degree  in 
tlie  Universities  of  ScoUand  }    The  Commissioners 
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were  very  conservative  on  this  point;  they  could 
not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  dispense  with  any  of 
the  seven  subjects  of  the  time-honoured  Arts  curri- 
culum— Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy^  Logic,  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric ; 
so  much  might  be  said  for  each  of  them.  Nor  could 
they  see  their  way  to  adding  much  to  this  list,  as 
the  burden  would  then  have  been  too  great.  They 
contented  tliemselves  witii  adding  on  English 
Literature  to  the  seventh  compulsory  subject ;  and 
they  made  it  permissive  to  the  University  Courts 
to  require  Natural  History  or  Botany  also  from  the 
candidates  for  an  Arts  degree.  But  this  in  the 
case  of  Jidinburgli  was  never  done.  The  Com- 
missioners divided  the  Arts  course  into  three 
departments — (i)  Classics;  (2)  Mathematics,  in- 
cluding Natural  Philosophy  ;  (3)  Mental  Science 
and  English  Literature.  In  each  department  they 
ordained  that  there  should  be  an  additional  examiner 
besides  the  Professors  of  the  clillcrent  subjects,  so 
that  the  candidates  would  not  be  entirely  examined 
by  their  own  teachers. 

1  he  Commissioners  appointed  that,  instead  of 
one  examination  for  the  degree  at  the  end  of  a 
Student  s  course,  examinations  in  each  of  the  depart- 
ments might  be  passed  separately.  Thus  a  Student 
who  had  qualified  himself  for  a  three  years  course 
might  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  pass  his  examina- 
tiou  in  Classics  and  be  done  with  them  ;  at  the  end 
of  his  second  year  pass  in  Mathematics ;  and  at  the 
end  of  his  third  year  have  only  Logic,  Moral  Philo- 
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sophy,  and  English  Literature  to  get  through.  The 

reason  which  the  Commissioners  gave  for  this 
arrangement  was  perhaps  not  very  happy ;  they 
said  that  they  thought  that  "the  best  security 
for  a  lasting  acquaintance  with  each  subject  is  the 
thorough  and  accurate  study  which  the  division  of 
examinations  prescribed  in  the  Ordinance  is  cal- 
culated to  insure."  Really  to  study  a  subject  for 
one  year,  for  the  purposes  of  an  examination^  and 
then  to  dismiss  it  from  the  mind  and  take  up  another 
subject  in  the  same  way,  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
"cram/'  and  is  a  system  far  from  likely  to  secure 
permanent  acquaintance  with  or  fondness  for  any 
one  subject  The  object  of  University  teaching  is 
that  the  mind  should  be  thoroughly  imbued,  moulded, 
and  changed  by  familiarity  with  one  or  more  of  tiie 
branches  of  the  higher  learning*  And  anything  like 
temporary  acquirement  of  a  subject  for  the  purposes 
of  examination  should  as  far  as  possible^  though  this 

is  very  dillicult,  be  csclicwcd. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  peculiar  materials  to  deal  with,  owing  to 
the  im[)erfect  character  of  the  Schools  from  which 
the  majority  of  Students  would  come  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland.  In  England  a  large  number 
of  young  men  annually  joined  the  Universities  who 
were  already  fair  classical  scholars,  and  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  deal  of  general  culture — the  result 
of  desultory  readinj^,  mixinq^  in  society,  and  a  cerlain 
amount  of  travel,  at  iiome  if  not  abroad*  Therefore 
it  was  natural  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  begin 
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from  this  starting-point,  and  to  f  roviJe  specialised 
courses — schools  and  triposes  in  Modem  History, 
Natural  Science,  and  otlier  branches,  in  addition  to 
a  complete  bUurcation  of  Classics  from  Mathematics. 
But  in  Scotland  of  yore  Uic  Student  frequenily 
brought  to  the  University  no  such  previous  general 
education ;  ¥rith  little  Latin,  and  less  Greek,**  and 
only  the  experiences  of  his  native  parish,  he  had 
everything^  to  learn.  Therefore  the  Commissioners 
were  perhaps  right  in  those  days  in  providing,  under 
the  guise  of  a  degree-system,  a  general  culture  for 
Arts  Students.  This  is,  at  all  events,  what  they 
did;  they  secured  that  each  shoidd  have 

been  iiiiiiated  and  made  some  progress  in  each 
of  the  seven  subjects  prescribed.  Had  they  or- 
dained the  final  degree  examination  to  include 
all  these  subjects,  probably  Students  would  have 
found  the  burden  too  great, — ^they  could  not  have 
brought  all  the  subjects  up.  Hence  tlie  device 
resorted  to,  which,  while  beneficial  in  one  way, 
has,  on  the  other  liand,  tended  to  prevent  the 
development  of  high  special  attainments^  either 
Classical  or  iMaLlicniatical,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

But  the  Commissioners  had  another  object  in 
view,  namely,  to  revive  the  custom  of  graduating  in 
Arts,  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  change  began  to 
take  place  in  the  public  mind,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  desire  for  tlie  M.A.  degree  began  to  manifest 
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itself,  as  we  see  from  the  increased  numbers  ui 
Graduates  annually  recorded  in  the  lists.  But  the 
degree  had  now  come  to  be  conferred  without 
examination  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty 

of  Arts.  The  discussion  of  University  niatlLTS,  to 
which  the  events  related  in  the  last  chapter  partly 
gave  rise,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Commission 
of  1826,  doubtless  stimulated  an  inicrcst  in  liic  Aria 
degree,  and  in  the  year  1828  we  find  the  compara- 
tively large  number  of  twenty -two  graduations  in 
Arts  recorded ;  but  we  have  already  seen  (above,  p. 

39)  th.il   ihrcc  of  llicsc  degrees  were  avvcirded  to 

Students  without  examination,  as  a  prize  to  them  for 
having  each  composed  a  good  English  Essay,  and 
probably  the  rest  of  tiie  degrees  were  more  or  less 
loosely  conferred.  In  i  S35,  however,  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  chicily  at  the  instance  of  Professor  J,  D.  Forbes, 
seem  to  have  taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 

and  to  have  hiid  down  [»reUy  strict  rules,  on  which 
they  acted  hencefortli,  tliat  degrees  were  not  to  be 
conferred  without  an  examination  in  each  of  the  seven 
subjects  of  the  curriculum*  The  result  of  the  stricter 
system  adopted  by  them,  which  restrained,  as  wc 
may  suppu^e,  to  some  extent  the  then  nascent  deiiirc 
for  the  M*A,  degree,  was  that  in  die  twenty  years 
endini^  with  1863  (alter  which  the  Urdiiianees  of  the 
Commissioners  were  in  force)  2  50  such  degrees  were 
conferred,  or,  on  an  average,  rather  more  than  12 
per  annum* 

The  Act  of  1858  held  out  a  substantial  induce- 
ment to  graduate.    1  iic  Master  of  Arts  would  be 
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entitled  not  only  to  affix  certain  letters  to  his  name, 
but  also  to  become  a  Member  of  the  General  Uni- 
versity Council,  to  take  part  in  its  debates,  and  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  the  Chancellor,  of  an  Assessor 
to  sit  in  the  University  Court,  and  ultimately  of  a 
Parliamentary  Representative  of  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews.    The  Commissioners 
had  not  put  any  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  these  privil^es*    Any  Student  of  inteUi- 
gence,  though  beginning  at  zero,  might,  by  reason- 
able diligence  during  a  four  years'  course,  arrive  at 
tlie  degree.   Still,  reasonable  diligence,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  regular  drill  under  the  Professors  and 
their  Assistants,  would  certainly  be  necessary.  And 
it  has  been  remarked  that  one  of  the  hrst  results  of 
Ordinance  No.  14  was  to  diminish  the  proportion 
of  idlers  in  the  Arts  classes*    For  instance,  it  is 
stated  by  the  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
tliat,  whereas  formerly  only  about  one  half  of  his 
class  took  part  in  the  examinations  and  other  class- 
work,  more  than  eighty  per  cent  do  so  now.  Of 
course  example  is  contagious,  and  a  spirit  of  work 
diiiuses  itself  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  idleness.  And 
the  result  of  tlie  new  spirit  of  work  in  the  Uni* 
versity,  under  the  inducements  offered,  has  been 
that,  in  the  twenty  years  beginning  with  1863, 
1400  M.A.  degrees  have  been  conferred,  as  against 
250  in   die   twenty   years  preceding;   thus  the 
average  ntunber  of  Arts  degrees  has  risen  from  12^ 
to  70  per  annum. 

The  number  of  Students  has  indeed  been  steadily 
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going  up  with  the  wave  of  prosperity  which  the 
Commissiuu  of  1858  set  in  motion,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  account  for  the  increase  of  degrees.  In 

the  twenty  years  befoic  I063  there  were  altogether 
119873  matriculations  in  the  Arts  Faculty,  and 
degrees  were  to  matriculations  as  about  one  to  forty- 
seven  ;  in  the  twenty  following  years  tliere  have 
been  15,892  similar  matriculations,  to  which  the 
degrees  have  been  as  about  one  to  eleven.  Ma- 
triculations, however,  are  not  synonymous  with 
"  persons  matriculating,"  as  the  same  person  may 
matriculate  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years  consecu- 
tively. Perhaps  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
Students  joining  the  Arts  Faculty  tlie  average 
length  of  attendance  of  each  Student  at  the  Uni- 
versity did  not  exceed  two  years.  Thus  die  pro- 
portion of  Arts  Students  graduating  would  be,  up  to 
the  present  day,  about  one  to  five  or  six.  1  his 
proportion  may  seem  inadequate,  but  several  peculiar 

circLimstaiices  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Students  matriculate  in  the  Arts 
Faculty  who  are,  so  to  speak,  not  Academical 
Students  at  all ;  they  do  not  come  with  a  view  to 
graduation ;  they  perhaps  caniiot  aiiord  tlie  time,  or 
the  money,  for  a  four  or  even  a  three  years'  course ; 
it  suits  tliem  to  attend  a  few  classes,  and  it  is  an 
advantage  to  them  on  leaving  School  to  be  under 
Professorial  teaching  for  a  year  or  it  may  be  two ; 
perhaps  they  take  only  English  Literature  and  the 
clai3i,ci>  ill  Philosophy  ;  perhaps  they  take  Clieinistry 
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in  conjunction  with  Mathematics,  or  sonic  other  com- 
bination outside  the  Arts  curriculum.  Such  Students 
are  not  University  failures,  nor  do  they  prove  any 
failure  in  the  degree-system ;  they  take  what  they  or 
their  friends  lliiiik  niosl  useful  lor  them  in  lefereace 
to  professional  objects.  This  ''non- Academical" 
class  of  Students  has  always  been  relatively  smallest 
in  Aberdeen,  and  largest  in  Glasgow ;  in  Edinburgh 
it  would  be  seen  to  be  decreasing  were  it  not  that 
its  number  is  swelled  by  those  who,  while  only 
attending  the  class,  say  of  Agriculture,  or  one  of  the 
recently-established  classes  of  Geology,  Engineer- 
ing, Political  Economy,  Fine  Art,  Sanskrit,  or  the 
Theory  of  Education,  are  all  enrollc*.!  as  Students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Probably  a  degree-system 
offering  some  o[>tion  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and 
bringing  some  of  the  Chairs  just  mentioned  within 
the  Arts  curriculum,  would  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  proportion  of  non  -  graduating 
Students. 

The  Cominissioners  not  only  provided  for  a  pass 
dq^ree  in  Arts,  but  also  for  a  degree  with  honours ; 
a  cantliclcile  for  the  M.A.  degree  was  allowed  to  offer 
himself  to  be  specially  examined  in  any  one  or  more 

oi  the  three  departments  —  Classics,  Mathematics, 
and  Philosophy — or  in  Natural  Science,  which  for 
the  pur[)Ose  of  honours  alone  was  added  on  to  the 
curriculum.  The  result  of  tliis  latter  part  of  the 
Commissioners'  scheme  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
quite  so  successful  as  the  former  one.  Out  of  the 
1400  who  liave  graduated  under  the  Ordinance 
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during  twenty  years  only  176  have  taken  honours^ 

namely — 

Konoorf 

In  Classics — First  Class  35 

„         Second  Class        .        .        .        .        .  .22 

in  Mathematics  and  i:j^penmental  Physics — First  Class     .  23 
„  „  „        Second  Class  .  19 

In  Philosophy — Fifst  Class  34 

M         Second  Class  34 

In  Natural  Science  (m  which  thm  is  only  one  class)  9 

176 


On  the  whole,  Ordinance  14  api^ears  to  have 
been  more  favourable  to  the  discipline  of  the  average 
Student,  than  to  the  increase  of  high  culture  or  the 
development  of  genius.  Probably  the  niunber  of 
subjects  which  were  made  compulsory  for  the  pass 
degree  has  in  many  cases  prevented  a  Siutlciu  wiiii 
special  proclivities  for  some  one  subject  from  dis^ 
tini^uishing  himself  in  it  as  much  as  he  might  other- 
wise have  done.  Thus  tlie  pass-degree  system  of 
the  Commissioners  was  perhaps  an  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  their  system  for  honours. 

But  there  are  indications  that  tlie  University  of 
Edinburgh  h.is,  during  the  period  which  commenced 
with  1863,  been  making  progress  not  only  in  the 
dull  of  pass  Students,  but  in  the  wuik  of  producing 
Students  of  a  higher  calibre,  and  diat  she  has  im- 
proved her  position  relatively  to  the  other  Univer- 
sities of  Scotland.  One  great  test  of  diis  point  is  to 
be  found  in  the  award  of  the  Ferguson*  Scholarships, 

*  Mr.  FciKii'^on,  a  wealthy  Gla'^now  merrhant,  left  a  wjll  "among 
llio  ininoi  |>uhltr  Ic^Mcics,"  in  wliu  I1  was  »inc  of  j/^>c»,<)oii  "  to,  or  for 
iIk'  Iw-tirfji  (it,  ;ni(l  ainon<;  bu<  li  <  li.ii  it.il>lr,  etlin  .uioiuil,  anil  l>€nc\ nlmi 
insuiutioiis  in  bcoiUuid,''  as  Uis  1  rusiccs  might  select   Alter  satisfy- 
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open  annually,  one  in  Classics,  one  in  Mathematics, 
and  one  in  Mental  Science,  to  the  Students  of  the 
four  Universities.  A  report  on  the  operation  of 
tliese  Sciiolarships  during  tlie  twenty-one  years  since 
they  were  founded  has  recently  been  published  by 
the  Ferguson  Trustees.  This  report  says,  compar- 
ing the  Universities,  "the  greatest  and  most  con- 
spicuous progress  has  been  made  by  Edinburgh, 
which,  w/ii/e  uurepresenUd  in  first  iJitee  years,  in 
the  next  eleven  years  took  ten  Scholarships,  as 
against  thirteen  taken  by  Aberdeen  and  seven  by 
Glasgow ;  and  in  the  last  seven  years  took  twelve  of 
the  Scholarships  as  against  four  taken  by  Aberdeen 
and  three  by  Glasgow.  The  principal  difference, 
therefore,  lies  between  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh, 
between  which  the  case  stands  thus  :  of  thirty-eight 
Scholarships  competed  for  in  the  period  1861-74, 
Aberdeen  carried  oif  forty-two  per  cent,  and  Edin- 
biugh  twenty-eight  per  cent ;  while  of  twenty-one 

ing  the  claims  of  oilier  institutions  ihal  came  wilhm  these  terms,  the 
Trustees  h:idabout/|  i3,(x)0  or  1 4,000  unexpended,  and  they  very  wisely 
decided  to  apply  this  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Universities,  not  in 
the  way  of  tnirsaries  to  aid  poor  boys  in  commencing  their  career,  but 
b  Scholarships  to  reward  high  attainment  in  those  who  had  completed 
their  University  course.  Nothing  was  more  wanted  than  something 
of  this  kind,  as  no  such  encouragement  for  the  higher  learning  pre- 
viously existed  in  Scotland.  The  Fetguson  Scholarships  were  to  be 
open  to  graduates  of  all  tlie  Scottish  Universities.  At  first  there  were 
two  each  year,  one  in  Classics  and  Mathematics,  the  other  in  Classics 
and  Philosophy.  But  this  was  not  found  to  work  well,  as  the  require- 
ment of  Classics  in  each  case  restricted  the  number  of  candidates. 
In  1864  the  scheme  now  in  use  and  above  mentioned  was  adopted. 
The  Scholarships  are  of  only  ^80  a  year  each  and  are  tenable  for  two 
years.  But  a  Ferguson  Scholarship  is  "  the  blue  ribbon  "  for  its  own 
department  in  Scotland,  and  almost  all  the  Ferguson  Scholars  have 
tnmed  out  distinguished  men. 
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Scholarships  cuinpeted  for  in  the  period  1875-81 
Aberdeen  took  nineteen  per  cent  and  Edinburgh 

fifty-scvcu  per  cciu. '  Dunng  the  lust  three  )  ears 
of  the  competition  Edinburgh  did  not  gain  a  single 
Scholarship  ;  at  the  end  of  the  whole  period  of 
twenty-one  years  the  reckoning  stands  as  follows :— 


bchoLirslii|)s  in  Mental 
rhilusopliy. 

Id  M atbcmaUci. 

In  Clutia. 

Total 

Edinburgh  ,    .  , 

9 

6 

7 

22 

Aberdeen    ,    .  , 

4 

io 

4 

iS 

(Glasgow  .... 

4 

3 

3 

10 

St.  Andrews    •  . 

1 

0 

4 

5 

During  two  of  the  competitions  (1866  and  1876) 
Edinburgh  carried  off  all  the  three  Scholarships, 
which  none  of  the  other  Universities  has  ever  done* 
The  reniarkaljle  change  of  [x>sitioa  between  Aber- 
deen and  Edinburgh  in  this  great  inter- University 
race  is  said  by  the  Trustees  to  be  attributable  "  to 
various  causes,  such  as  improvement  in  secondary 
education  in  the  South,  or  improvement  in  the 
SouUiern  University  in  rcs[)ect  to  teaching  and  ex- 
amining.'* No  doubt  both  these  causes  were  at 
work  :  wc  have  already  adverted  to  the  improved 
spirit  of  work  in  Edinburgh  under  the  Ordinances  of 
the  Conuni  sion,  and  the  Professoriate  of  the  Arts 
Faculty  in  Edinburgh  lias  been  stronger  since  1863 
than  it  ever  was  before.  We  shall  show  reason  to 
believe*  that  the  Schools,  too,  have  been  sending 
better-pre[)ared  Students  to  this  University  than  they 
used  to  do.     Uut,  besides  all  lliis,  the  i'ergusQii 
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Scholarship  Usts  show  that  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh has  of  late  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
altendancc  of  several  Students  of  exceptiuiuil  ability. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  luck  in  this  sort  of  thing,  for 

every  thing  depends  on  the  ability  of  die  Student — it  is 
he  and  not  the  Professor  who  has  got  to  win  the  race. 
And  it  would  seem  a  lottery  as  to  which  University 
the  clever  Student  might  go.  But  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  has  been  in  vogue  of  late,  and  the  large 
preponderance  of  its  Arts  Students,  in  point  of 
Dumber,  over  those  of  Aberdeen  or  St  Andrews, 
gave  it  a  better  chance  tlian  they  had  of  securing 
ability,  just  as  he  who  has  most  tickets  is  likeliest 
to  win  the  rafile.  Glasgow  has  liad  more  Arts 
Students  than  Edinburgh,  but  also  far  more  of  the 
"  non-Academical "  kind  who  could  never  think  of 
competing  for  the  Ferguson."  On  the  whole,  in 
this  matter  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  shown 
increased  efhciency,  accompanied  also  by  good 
fortune. 

Tlie  state  of  the  Schools  from  which  Students 
come  to  the  University  is  important  for  the  success 

of  the  Arts  Faculty,  but  not  perhaps  as  much  affecting 
the  chances  of  the  Ferguson  Scholarship,  for  a  very 
able  youth  might  come  very  unprepared,  and  yet 
at  the  end  of  four  years  might  distance  all  his  com- 
petitors in  some  one  department  of  the  Arts  curri- 
culum (see  above,  p.  50).  But  while  unprepared 
genius  may  be  no  disadvantage  to  the  University, 
unprepared  mediocrity,  especially  in  large  numbers, 
is  fatal  to  the  Professorial  system,  for  it  turns  the 
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Professor  into  a  schoolmaster,  and  sets  the  race-  . 

horse  to  draw  a  cart.  , 
The  device  of  the  Commissioners  to  stimulate  the  • 
Schools  to  prepare  Students  for  the  University  was 
to  allow  those  entrants  who  should  pass  a  moderate 
standard  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  graduate  within 
three  years,  and  those  who  should  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  Elementary  Mathematics  to  dispense  with 
attendance  on  the  junior  Mathematical  class.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  shows  that  the  number  of 
those  entering  with  sonic  modest  preparation  is 
steadily  on  the  increase.    In  the  first  ten  years  after 
this  provision  had  been  made  only  170  passed  tlie 
Classical  examination  for  a  three  years'  curriculum, 
and  about  140  the  Mathematical  examination.  In 
the  subsequent  ten  years  nearly  500  have  passed  tiie 
Classical,  and  about  the  same  number  the  Mathemati- 
cal examination.     The  examiners  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  lenient  to  the  candidates,  since  it 
appears  that  about  twice  as  many  were  rejected  as 
passed.    This  progressive  improvement  in  the  pre- 

paraiion  of  entrants  to  the  University  is  quite  solid, 
and  is  due  to  the  excellent  administration  of  the 
Merchant  Company's  Schools,  to  Fettes  CoHepfe,  the 
High  School,  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  the  Ayr 
Academy,  and  a  few  other  Schools.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  Endowments  Commission,  at 
present  sitting,  may  not  succeed  in  enabling  every 
ilisttict  in  Scotland  to  send  up  Students  at  least 
nuHlcrately  prepared  to  the  Universities. 

In  anan^ui^  for  degrees  in  Law  the  Commis- 
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sioners  must  have  gone  to  work  con  amare^    At  all 

their  meetings  the  legal  element  predominated,  as 
fully  half  tlieir  number  consisted  of  leadmg  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Justice  (the  Lord  Justice 
General,  tiie  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  another  Judge,  the 
Lord  Advocate,  and  another  Advocate  of  eminence), 
while  their  Secretary  was  also  an  Advocate.  No 
degrees  in  Law,  except  honorary  ones,  had  probably 
been  given  by  any  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland 
since  the  Reformation,  and  certainly  none  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  while  in  Edinburgh  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  was  almost  complete 
in  its  teaching  apparatus,  and  was  attended,  at  that 
time,  by  about  260  Students.  So  the  Commissioners 
had  a  fair  field  for  introducing  graduation  in  Law, 
and  they  were  determined  to  make  a  good  thing  of 
it*  They  took  the  advice  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates and  other  legal  bodies  in  Scotland,  and  most 
carefully  considered  the  various  questions  that  arose. 
On  the  1 2th  July  1862  they  produced  Ordinance 
No.  75,  in  which  were  contained  regulations  based 
on  the  principle  that  there  should  be  only  one 
degree  in  Law  attainable  by  examination,  and  that 
this  degree  was  to  be  considered  as  a  mark  of 
academical,  and  not  professional  distinction,  and 
therefore  was  to  include  a  wider  range  of  legal 
study,  and  imply  higher  attainments,  than  would  be 
ordinarily  required  for  professional  purposes.  The 
title  of  the  degree  was  to  be  Bachelor  of  Laws 
(LL.B.),  and  it  was  to  be  open  only  to  those  who 
had  previously  graduated  as  M.A. 
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The  P^aculty  of  Advocates  had  advised  that 
courses  of  International  Law  and  of  Constitutional 

Law  should  be  made  part  of  the  necessary  curri- 
culum.   And  the  Commissionersi  acting  upon  this 
suggestion,  revived  the  Chair  of  Public  Law  and  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  which  liad  fallen  into 
abeyance  in  1832,  and  they  changed  the  tide  and 
character  of  the  Chair  of  "  Universal  Civil  History 
and  Antiquities"  (see  Vol.  L  p.  227) ;  they  ordained 
this  Chair,  under  the  title  of  the  Professorship  of 
**  History/'  to  belong  to  tlie  Faculty  of  Laws  as  well 
as  Lo  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  ihcy  clirecled  that  the 
Professor  should  in  each  winter  session  deliver  a 
course  of  forty  lectures  on  Constitutional  Law  and 
Constitutional  History.*    They  also  formally  at- 
tached the  Professorship  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
to  the  Faculty  of  Laws  as  well  as  to  that  of  Medicine. 
They  then  prescribed  a  curriculum  of  three  years 
for  the  LL.li.  degree  in  the  following  subjects  : — (i) 
Civil  Law ;  (2)  Law  of  Scotland ;  (3)  Conveyancing ; 
(4)  Public  Law;  (5)  Constitutional  Law  and  His- 
tory; (6)  Medical  Jurisprudence.    The  examiners 
were  to  be  the  Professors  of  these  six  subjects, 
except  in  those  Universities  wiiere  the  full  comple* 
ment  of  Chairs  did  not  exist,  and  then  a  Professor 

1  The  Commissioners  by  this  procedure  weakened  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  while  tlicy  strengthened  tliat  of  Laws.  For  they  diverted  the 
attention  of  tlic  Professor  from  Civil  History,  which  is  an  Arts  sub- 
ject, to  Constitutional  Law  and  ConstitutiotKil  History.  However, 
unless  Civil  History  could  be  in.iilc  one  of  the  qualifications  for  a 
degree  in  Arts,  uliicli  the  Commissioners  did  not  see  their  way  to,  a 
Professorship  of  (he  subject  would  be  sure  to  remain  nearly  useless. 
By  their  scheme  tiie  Commissioners  turned  the  Chair  to  some  account 
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irom  some,  other  University,  or  a  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
was  to  be  appointed  examiner.  In  fact  no  Uni* 
versity  in  Scotland^  except  that  of  Ediiibui^b, 
possessed  all  the  requisite  Chairs,  so  that  every 
canui  l.uc  lur  tlic  LL.B.  degree  would  have  to  come 
to  Edinbufgh  for  part  of  his  course.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  left,  as  heretofore,  a  purely 
honorary  degiee. 

The  degree  of  LL.B.,  seemingly  so  well  devised, 
did  not  suit  tiie  circumstances  of  the  Law  Students, 
and  was  very  sparingly  sought  by  them  ;  during  the 
ome  years  after  its  establishment  (1864-1872)  only 
twenty-four  persons,  or  less  than  three  per  annum, 
took  the  degree,  and  in  1873  no  one  at  all.  The 
reason  of  this  was  obvious ;  the  great  mass  of  the 
Students  aUending  the  Law  cLisses  were  persons 
with  strictly  professional  objects  in  view  who  had 
not  previously  graduated  in  Arts,  and  as  tlie  M.A. 
degree  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  tlie  degree  in 
Law,  as  ordained  by  the  Commissioners,  almost  all 
the  Law  Students  were  disqualilicd  from  taking  it. 
And  indeed  there  was  no  professional  advantage 
offered  by  any  department  of  the  College  of  Justice 
to  Bachelors  of  Laws  which  might  induce  Students 
to  Hiake  an  efloi  t  to  obuiiii  the  degree.  All  this 
was  taken  into  consideration  in  1874  by  the  Uni- 
versity authorities,  and  it  was  determined  to  institute 
a  lower  and  more  easily  obtainable  degree  in  Law. 
This  was  accordingly  done  by  the  University  Court, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Justice 
General  Inglis)  and  of  the  Queen  in  Council.  The 
vou  11.  K 
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new  degree  was  to  be  styled  *'  Bachelor  of  Law " 

(13.  L.),  in  distinction  from  the  Lcgtim  Baccalaurcus 
(LL.B,)  The  candidate  for  it  was  to  be  exempted 
from  the  requirement  of  graduating  in  Arts,  pro- 
vided that  he  attended  one  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  and  passed  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion in  (i)  Latin;  (2)  either  Greek,  or  I  rench,  or 
German  ;  and  (3)  any  two  of  the  following  subjects, 
namely,  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics. 
The  candidate  was  to  attend  lectures  and  pass  an 
examination  in  Civil  Law,  Scots  Law,  and  Convey- 
ancing, and,  at  his  own  option,  either  Public  Law, 
Constitutional  History,  or  Medical  Jurisprudence* 
Thus  the  B.L.  degree — which  under  ilie  Scottish 
Reform  Act  of  1868  would  give  a  seat  in  the  General 
Council  and  the  University  franchise — was  offered 
after  a  two  years'  attendance  at  the  University,  in- 
stead of  the  six  or  seven  years'  attendance  required 
for  LL.B.,  and  after  an  examination  in  four  instead 
of  six  Law  subjects.  But  even  these  concessions 
have  proved  insufficient  The  number  of  Students 
attending  the  Law  classes  has  gone  on  increasing 
since  the  days  of  die  Commission,  and  in  the  session 
1 882- 1 883  there  have  been  489  Law  Students  en- 
rolled, so  that  persons  intended  for  die  different 
branches  of  the  legal  profession  find  it  wortli  their 
while  to  seek  teaching  in  Law  from  the  University, 
but  they  do  not  consider  it  profitable  to  graduate 
in  Law.  The  minor  degree  of  B.L.  has  only  been 
taken  during  eight  years  by  twenty-two  persons,  or 
less  than  three  per  annum.    And  the  higher  degree 
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of  LL^  li.  reaiaius  at  about  tlie  saiiic  average.  The 
higher  degree  may  indeed  be  stimulated  in  the 
future  by  a  change  in  tlie  rules  of  Arts  graduation, 
making  the  Arts  degree  more  accessible  and  attrac- 
tive. 1  he  lower  degree  in  Law  can  only  be  stimu- 
lated by  professional  inducements.  Something  in  this 
direction  was  very  nccu  ly  clTccLcd  by  ilic  Law  Agents' 
Act  (x^73)»  which  reduced  the  years  of  appren- 
ticeship for  Writers  in  the  case  of  any  person  who 
should  have  taken  Llie  ii.L.  degree;  but  unfortu- 
nately this  inducement  was  neutralised  by  the  offer 
of  an  alternative,  giving  the  same  privilege  to  any 
person  who  should  have  attended  (without  passing 
any  examination)  three  classes  in  the  Arts  Faculty. 
And  of  course  tlie  latter,  and  far  easier  alternative 
is  preferred. 

Having  now  made  regulations  for  degrees  in 
Medicine,  Arts,  and  Law,  the  Commissioners  ap- 
[)roachccl  the  subject  of  graduation  in  Divinity. 
Curiously  enough  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
deal  witli  it.  Thirty  years  earlier  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  about  the  matter,  but  the  Disrup- 
tion had  int(ji  veiled,  and  everything  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  matters  was  a  sore  subject  in  Scotland. 
Proposals  had  been  made  as  early  as  1855  for  the 
introduction  of  the  degree  of  liacheior  of  Divinity 
into  the  Universities  of  Scodand,  and  from  that 
time  till  1862  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject had  taken  place.  The  Test  Act  of  1853  had 
left  the  Divinity  Faculties  in  all  the  Universities 
strictiy  denominational.    Each  Professor  in  those 
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Faculties  must  be  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  It  was  then  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least,  whether  Free  Churchmen  or  members  of 
odier  Nonconformist  Churches  would  accept  the 
teaching  of  these  Professors  belonging  to  the 
Establishment.  There  was»  in  truths  no  difference 
of  doctrine  between  the  Free  Church,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Clmrch,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
but  there  was  a  difference  of  ecclesiastical  feeling 
which  could  not  be  got  over.  The  Free  Church 
and  the  United  Presbyterians  had  already  set  up 
their  own  Divinity  Halls,  and  the  question  now  was 
whether  the  Universities  should  examine  and  confer 
degrees  upon  the  SludcnU  ol  those  Halls,  or  whether 
they  should  require  candidates  for  degrees  to  accept 
the  teaching  which  they  (the  Universities)  offered. 
On  this  point  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Universities  themselves ;  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen  took  the  more  liberal  view,  while  St. 
Andrews  and  Edinburgh  held  to  the  view  that  every 
candidate  for  a  B.D.  degree  must  have  studied 
Theology  for  one  year  in  the  University  in  which 
he  wished  to  graduate.  There  was  doubtless  also  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  die  Commissioners ; 
they,  like  other  bodies,  found  themselves  divided 
into  two  sections  on  Church  matters  as  a  result  of 
the  Disrupdon.  They  concluded,  therefore,  that,  "in 
a  matter  of  acknowledged  difficulty  and  delicacy/'  it 
would  be  better  for  tliem  "  to  abstain  from  issuing 
an  Ordinance  which  would  interfere  with  tlie  free 
action  of  the  Universities  themselves.'^    In  short, 
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they  left  the  Universities  to  fight  out  the  question 

as  best  they  could. 

The  remaining  arrangements  which  the  Com- 
missioners had  to  make  for  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  were  easily  disposed  of  by  them.  Of 
the  10,000  a  year  to  be  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  improvement  of  the  four  Scotch  Univer- 
sities, they  allotted  ;CS345  to  Edinburgh,  whereof 
£240S  was  applied  to  augmenting  the  salaries 
of  Professors,  ;^540  for  the  payment  of  Examiners, 
and  ^"400  for  Class  •  Assistants.  The  Conmiis- 
ston  of  1858-63  supplied,  so  far  as  the  means  at 
their  discretion  would  permit,  that  subsidy  which 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  sorely  needed,  and 
which  the  Royal  Commission  of  1826-30  forgot  even 
to  ask  for  (see  above,  p,  47). 

The  Commissioners  found  the  bursaries  in  Edin- 
burgh comparatively  few.  Those  that  were  petty 
in  value  they  increased  by  the  reduction  of  their 
number,  and  in  some  cases  they  altered  the  condi- 
tions which  had  been  prescribed  by  the  founders. 
They  h.id  also  the  agreeable  duty  of  framing  Ordi- 
nances for  the  regulation  of  several  valuable  new 
Scholarships,  funds  for  which  were  presented  to  the 
University  while  the  Conunission  was  sitting.  In 
fact,  the  new  era  of  life  which  was  now  opening  for 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  seemed  to  attract  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  outside  world.  And  a 
series  of  benefactions  commenced  soon  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1858  which  has  continued 
uuialerruptedly  to  the  present  day.     The  most 
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important  of  the  early  benefactions  was  the  pre- 
sentation by  Dr.  John  Muir^  of  ;^4000  (subse- 
quently increased  by  Iiiin  to  /^0<jG^)  towards  the 
foundation  of  a  Chair  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uni- 
versity, for  llic  rcguhitiuii  of  whicli  the  Coininis- 
sioners  framed  an  Ordinance,  allotting  ;^200  a  year 
from  public  funds  towards  the  salary  of  the 
Professor. 

For  the  administration  of  the  valuable  Library  * 

of  the  University  of  ICdinburgh,  the  Commissioners 
made  a  careful  and  judicious  Ordinance.  They  con- 
firmed the  order  of  the  Town  Council  (above,  p.  83), 
by  which  Graduates  were  to  be  admitted  to  Library 
privilc^crcs  ;  and  they  made  various  other  rules  which 
need  not  here  be  enumerated. 

They  had  been  directed  to  inquire  and  report 
**how  far  it  might  be  practicable  and  expedient  tliat 
a  new  University  should  be  founded,  to  be  a  national 
University  for  Scotland."  1  lii^  w»i.s  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's contribution  to  the  Act  of  1858  (above,  p.  98). 
The  four  Universities  of  Scotland  were  to  be  asked 
severally  whetlier  they  wished  to  efface  themselves 

*  }ohu  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  was  one  of  the  lu  •  t  li  h  nd^  the  Univer- 
sity of  l-ihubuit-jh  ever  had.  lie  was  cclchrninl  his  ki»<Hvlc<l;^c  of 
Sanskrit,  aiul  in  iK«;4  rctnr<l  fiuui  ihc  Indi.tn  Civ  il  Scrvi«  c  to  dcvutc 
his  hfc  to  slndy  and  lo  ihc  promotion  ol  higher  Icarninp  and  of 
sciculiliL  llicoloK)'-  lie  was  vciy  generous  and  philanthrnptc.iL  lie 
not  only  founded  the  Sanskrit  Chair,  but  also  provided  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion,  which  were  ddivered  1880S2 
by  the  Rev.  Principal  Fairbsiini.  He  was  author  oC  an  important 
work  in  five  volumes,  entitled  Amcieut  Sanskrii  Texts,  Also  of 
a  number  of  Afetrical  TraHiUUwm  from  ike  Sanskrit  He  died 
in  1883. 

*  See  Appendix  O.    LinitARV  or  the  Univkhsitv  op  Edin- 

BURGH. 
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as  Universities  and  become  Colleges  under  the 
"National  University  for  Scotland"  of  the  future* 
The  Commissioners  with  all  gravity  made  the  en- 
quiry, and  the  result  was  that  '*the  University  Court 
and  Senatus  Academicus  of  St  Andrews ;  the  Chan- 
cellor, University  Court,  and  Senatus  Academicus 
of  Glasgow ;  the  Chancellor^  University  Court,  and 
Scnalus  Acadcniicus  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  Senatus 
Academicus  of  Edinburgh,  all  expressed  as  their 
opinion  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  a  new  Univer- 
sity should  be  founded  to  be  called  the  National 
University  for  Scotland.  The  reply  of  the  Univer- 
sity Court  of  Edinburgh  "  (in  which  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  sitting 
as  Lord  Rector)  *' alone,  among  the  replies  received, 
evinced  the  existence  of  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
intimating  thai  within  that  body  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.*'  So  the  Commissioners  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  recommend  that 
the  ancient  Universities  of  Scotland  should  be  swept 
away. 

The  Commissioners  of  1858-62  left  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  the  possession  of  constitutional 
autonomy,  with  its  studies  and  degrees  regulated 
by  Ordinances,  and,  should  any  change  in  those 
Ordinances  appear  desirable,  with  the  power,  under 
due  checks,  of  revising  them.   All  was  prepared  for 

the  peace! ul  career  upon  which  the  University  then 
entered,  and  which  was  a  great  contrast  to  the 
storms  which  its  Senatus  Academicus  had  before 
gone  through.    But  while  allotting  to  tlie  Univer- 
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sity  an  equitable  portion  of  the  funds  at  their  dts* 
posal,  the  Commissioners  still  left  it  with  tlie  bare 
necessaries  of  existence,  and  in  its  normal  state  of 
poverty.  The  Professorships  and  oiher  othces  were 
still  inadequately  endowed,  and  there  were  absolutely 
no  encouragements  to  Students  to  aim  at  distincLioa 
in  learning,  like  those  which  are  so  plentiful  in  the 
English  Universities.  The  Town  Couiicil,  with  all 
their  services  to  the  University,  had  never  dreamt 
of  enriching  it ;  it  did  not  occur  to  their  imagina- 
tions that  a  great  University  requires  large  resources. 
Else  some  of  the  too  numerous  hospital  foundations 
round  Edinburgh  might  have  come  to  the  Univer- 
sity. General  Reid's  and  Sir  Joseph  Straton's 
bec^uests  during  this  century  had  just  raised  the 
University  above  pauperdom.  To  meet  this  state 
of  things  the  **  Associcition  lor  the  better  endowment 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  "  was  instituted  in 
1864,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Muir,  the  founder  of  the  San<- 
skrit  Chair.  This  Association  has  collected  funds» 
not  of  any  great  amount,  with  which  it  has  from 
time  to  time  provided  certain  useful  scholarsliips  and 
bursaries,  but  its  chief  function  has  been  to  make 
known  by  annual  meetings  and  reports  the  wants  of 
the  University,  and  thus  to  aid  in  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathy ol  ihc  public. 

The  efforts  of  the  Association,  no  doubt  com- 
bined with  many  concurrent  causes,  and  following 
up  the  interest  which  surrounded  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  tlie  commencement  of  its  new  life, 
resulted  in  the  most  extraordinary  efilorescence  of 
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gifts,  of  a  kind  which  was  most  wanted,  namely,  en- 
couragements for  the  higher  learning  in  Students. 
Down  to  the  date  oi  the  ioundatiou  of  the  Ferguson 
Scholarships  (1861),  all  benefactions  for  Students 
had  been  in  the  shape  of  bursaries  to  help  them  to 
get  through  their  course  whether  well  or  ill.  But 
now  there  came  a  series  of  rewards  provided  for 
those  who  at  the  end  of  their  course  could  show 
di:>tinclion  above  iheir  fellows.  Taking  first  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh,  we  find  the  following 
remarkable  list  of  successive  benefactions  to  it,  being 
ail  foundations  of  Scholarships  open  to  M.A.S  of 
not  more  than  three  years'  standing  : — 

1861.  Pitt  Club  ^  Scholatship  of  £60  a  year  for  three  years. 
1869.  Mackenzie  Scholarship  of  ^^120  a  year  for  four  years, 
founded  by  James  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  W.S. 
Both  these  Scholarships  were  regulated  by  Ordinance  of  the 
Commissioners  ;  they  were  each  intended  by  their  donors  to 
encourage  the  study  of  "Classical  Jjteraturc,"  but  in  each  case 
the  Comnussioners  added  on  English  Literature  to  the  subjects  of 
competition. 

1863.  Sir  David  Baxter  of  Kilmaron,  Bart.,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  University's  benefactors,  now  came  forward  to 
encourage  the  other  dei)artuicnts  in  the  Arts  curriculum, 
and  founded  a  Scholarship  in  Mathematics,  and  one 
in  Mental  Philosophy,  each  of  j£6o  a  year  for  four 
years. 

1865.  Miss  Druminond  founded,  in  memory  of  her  lirotlier, 
Captain  Diummond,  R.E.,  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
a  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  of  ^100  a  year  for  three 
years. 

18C5.  Mrs.  lyndall  Bruce  ui  l  aikluiid  founded  a  Scholarsiiip  in 

•  On  the  dlssolulion  of  the  Edinlnirgh  Pill  ChiU  in  i86i,  some  of  its  funUs 
were  handed  over  for  the  assistance  of  the  University. 
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Classics,  one  in  Mathematics,  and  one  in  Mental  Sdencey 
cacli  of     00  a  year  for  three  years. 

1866.  James  Guthrie,  Esq.^  of  LondoOy  founded  wha^t  he  called 
a  Fellowship^  in  Classics  of    100  a  year  for  three  years. 

1866.  The  Subscribers  of  a  Fund  for  a  Memorial  to  Sir  VViUiom 

Hamilton  founded  a  Fellowship  in  Mental  Science  of 
^xoo  a  year  for  three  years. 

1867.  Similarly,  as  a  Memorial  to  Sir  James  Shaw,  IJart.,  of  Ayr- 

shire, Lord  Mayor  of  and  M.P.  for  London,  the  Shaw 
Fellowship,  in  Mental  Philosophy,  was  founded,  of  72 
a  year  for  five  years,  open  to  M.A.S  of  all  the  Scottish 
Universities  of  not  more  than  five  years'  standing,  and 
under  the  condition  that  the  Shaw  Fellow,  during  his 
tenure,  shall  deliver  two  or  more  lectures  on  a  philo- 
sophiml  subject.  This  Fellowsliip,  three  times  com- 
pi  u  (I  for,  has  on  each  occasion  been  gained  by  a  Student 
ol  liie  University  of  Edinburgh, 

187 1.  In  memory  of  Charles  Maclaren,  Esq.,  the  eminent 
geologist,  the  Trustees  of  his  widow  founded  a  Scholar- 
ship in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  of  ^100 
a  year  for  three  years. 

r875.  In  accordance  with  the  Will  of  A.  U.  Rhind,  Esq.,  of 
Sihster,  a  Scholarship  in  Classics  and  one  in  Mental 
Philosophy  was  founded,  each  of  the  value  of  about  ^95 
a  year  for  three  years. 

1876.  Three  Scholarships  of  100  a  year  each  for  tiiree  years, 
one  in  Classics,  one  in  Mathematics,  and  one  in  Mental 
Philosophy,  were  founded  by  John  Edward  Baxter,  Esq., 
of  Craigtay. 

Now  when  wo  reflect  that  up  to  1861  there  w^^s  absohitcly  no 
pecuniary  encouragement  for  Arts  Students  in  the  University  of 
Edinbuigh  to  endeavour  to  distinguish  themselves,  the  above  list, 
showing  what  was  done  in  the  subsequent  fourteen  years,  must 

'  Sl  vckU  donors  at  this  uuic  calletl  ihcir  fouiiilations  "  Fellowships,"  (bough 
these  tlincrcd  in  no  way  from  Scholarshii>s.  The  idcfi  wu  Uuit,  as  at  Osilbnl 
or  Cambri'l^c,  a  prize  for  Graduates,  asdbtiiict  froin  a  |ifise  for  Undefgradvatei, 
must  be  a  Fellowship,  llul  a  Fellowship  implies  particifMlioii  in  the  afui«al 
revenues  of  a  College*   Such  a  thing  was  an  impossibility  in  Edinhnigh. 
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sccni  rciiKirkable.  For  now  there  was  provided  at  least  one 
valuable  prize  each  year,  to  be  conii)eted  for  by  distinguished 
Graduates  in  cadi  of  the  three  depart nu  nts  of  the  Arts  Faculty. 

But  this  was  not  nearly  aU,  for  the  other  Faculties  also 
icceived  encouragement  We  may  first  mention  foundations  In 
what  would  be  called  the  Faculty  of  Science,  if  the  University 
recognised  such  a  Faculty,  but  which  have  at  present  to  be  placed 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

1865.  Sir  David  Baxter  of  Kilmaron  founded  two  Scholarships, 
of  about  j£iQ  a- year  each  for  two  years,  to  be  awarded 
to  the  most  eminent  of  the  Badielors  of  Science,  in 

Physical  Science  (including  Experimental  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry)  and  in  Natural  Science  (including 
Botany,  Zoology,  i'liysiology,  and  Geology)  respectively; 
with  the  condition  that  the  Scholar  should  at  the  end  of 
bis  first  year  of  tenure  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science. 

1869.  A  Memorial  to  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  Superintendent  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Calcutta,  took  the  form  of  a  Falconer 
Fellowship  of  about  £iof  &  year  for  two  years  (which 
may  be  extended  to  three  or  four  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Senatus  and  University  Court),  in  Natural  History 
as  applied  to  Geology  and  Palaeontology. 

1S74.  Dr.  Neili  Amott  bequeathed  ^1000  that  the  annual  inter- 
est might  be  given  as  a  reward  each  year  to  the  most 
distinguished  Student  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  the 
University. 

1883.  The  Misses  Steven  of  Heilahouston,  in  memory  of  their 
brother,  founded  a  Scholarship  or  Prize  in  Agriculture  of 
about  ;^8o,  to  be  awarded  yearly. 

1882.  R.  Mackay  Suuth,  Es(i.,  founded  two  Scholarships,  one 
in  Natural  Philosophy  and  one  in  Chemistry,  of  the 
annual  value  of  £$0  each  for  two  years,  to  be  awarded 
alternately  by  tlie  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow. 

For  Students  in  the  other  Faculties  also  numerous  encourage^ 
ments  were  successively  provided*   Thus  for  Divinity : — 
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1862.  The  Pitt  Club  Trustees,  besides  their  Arts  Scholarship, 
fiirnislicd  runds  for  another,  oi>cn  to  Students  in  the 
Divinity  HalL  It  was  regulated  by  the  Commissioners, 
who  appointed  a  competitive  examination  in  Evideoccs, 
Systematic  Theology,  Hebrew,  Church  History,  and 
Biblical  Criticism,  for  lilA.'8  being  Divinity  Students  of 
thice  years'  standing.  It  is  now  worth  more  than  £t€>o 
a  year,  and  is  tenable  for  three  years. 

iS67*  By  the  Will  of  the  late  John  Mazton  a  scholarship 
of  ^40  a  year  for  three  years  was  founded.  It  is 
open  to  Students  who  have  completed  their  Divinity 
course. 

1875.  A  Memorial  Fund,  subscribed  in  honour  of  Dr.  W.  Glover, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  Divinity  Scholarship  of  about 
£$Ot  tenable  for  three  years. 

1875.  By  betiucst  of  Dr.  David  Ailken,  formerly  minister  of  Minto, 
a  Scholarship  of  about  ,/^ioo  a  year  for  two  years  was 
founded  for  Divinity  Students  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  object  being  that  the  successful  candidate 
should  study  Church  History  and  Biblical  Criticism  in 
one  or  more  of  the  Universities  of  Germany. 

The  last  tour  Prizes  are  confined  to  Students  bclunging  to  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  But  in  1879  and  1882  Dr. 
Gunning  of  lUo  de  Janeiro  founded  three  Scholarships  of  ^40, 
;^30,  and  £20  respectively,  for  two  years,  and  one  Fellowship  of 
£too  for  two  years,  which  are  all  open  to  Students  of  any 
Scottish  Church  holding  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
Dr.  Gunninj;\s  object  was  to  encourage  a  knowledge  of  Science 
among  the  Clergy.  The  subjects  of  compctiiiun  lor  his  Scliular- 
ships  are  Natural  History,  Botany,  and  Geology,  and  some  dei>art- 
ment  of  Natural  Theology  or  Christian  Aix>logetics,  having  special 
reference  to  the  connection  between  Religion  and  Science.  They 
are  o\yai  to  Students  bcgtnmng  their  course  of  Divinity.  The 
Fellowship  is  for  Students  who  have  completed  their  course. 
The  subjects  arc  the  same  three  branches  of  NaLuial  Science,  and 
Theology  in  all  its  dcpaiUncnts. 

The  Faculty  of  I^iws  still  remained  without  encouragement, 
in  the  way  of  Scholarships  for  its  Students  to  graduate  with  dis- 
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tinctioiiy^  though  graduation  in  this  Faculty  (as  we  have  seen 
wbovtt  p.  131)  needed  a  stimulus.  In  X87S  the  Edinbuigh  Uni- 
veisity  Endowment  Associadon  came  to  the  rescue^  and  presented 

a  Fellowship  of  ^100  a  year  for  three  years,  open  to  LL.B.S  and 
lJ,Ls  of  not  more  ilian  live  years'  standing ;  and  liiis  was  to  be 
conii)eted  for  by  a  Tliesis  on  some  subject  of  legal  study.  This 
mas  done  out  of  the  annual  foods  of  the  Association^  and  was  not 
a  foundation.  But  the  first  experiment  was  so  successful  that  the 
Association,  in  t88a,  presented  a  second  Fellowship  on  the  same 

tflllWL 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  been  much  enriched  of  late 

;^ars  liy  gills  of  Prizes  and  Scliolarsliips  for  its  successful  and 
j-roHiisiiig  Graduates.    The  most  important  of  these  are: — 
186&  A  Friaee  of  about  ^£40,  founded  by  Miss  Mary  Ettles  of 
Inverness,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Medical  Graduate  of  the  year. 

1872.  A  I'rizc,  founded  in  memory  of  Professor  Goodsir,  of  ;^6o 

for  Graduates  in  Medicine  of  not  more  than  three  years' 
standing,  which  is  awarded  to  the  best  essay  contain- 
ing original  research  in  Anatomy  or  in  Experimental 
Physiology. 

1873.  A  Fellowship  founded  in  memory  of  Professor  By  me,  of 

about  ^110  j)er  annum  for  two  years,  for  tlie  best  Thesis 

on  a  Surgical  subject. 

1876*  The  Lcckic-Mactier  Fellowship  of  j£So  ])cr  annum  for 
three  years,  awarded  for  excellence  of  Infirmary  reports 
and  commentaries^  and  in  oral  examination  on  Medical 
subjects.  The  three  last-named  prizes  are  open  to 
M.B.s  of  not  more  than  three  years'  standing. 

1876.  A  Prize  of  al>out  ^40,  founcied  by  J.  G.  13eancy,  Esq.,  of 
Melbourne,  for  the  Graduate  in  each  year  who  gets  the 
highest  marks  in  Anatomy,  Suigeiyi  and  Clinical  Suigeiy. 

1880.  A  Prize  of  £40,  foimded  by  Bfrs.  James  Buchanan,  for  the 
Graduate  in  each  year  who  shows  the  highest  proficiency 
in  iMidwilciy  and  Gynecology. 

^  III  1876  an  .aimiuU  prize  of  £10  was  fauiulcd  by  the  Forensic  Society,  for 
tbe  Graduate  in  Law  who  passu  wilh  most  distinction  in  four  subjects  of  the 
aurkulasa. 
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1883.  A  Prize  of  ^40y  founded  by  Mrs.  Scott  for  ptofideticy  in 
Midwifery. 

And  there  have  been  several  other  valuable  Prizes  founded  in 
the  classes  of  Chemistry,  rhysiolopy,  etc.,  but  not  confined  lu 
Graduates ;  and  several  Medical  Scholarshii)s  (so  called)  which 
arc  rather  of  the  nature  of  valuable  bursaries,  being  oi>en  to 
Medical  Students  at  the  commencement  of  or  in  the  earlier  part 
of  their  course^  and  being  tenable  for  three  or  four  years  eadtu 

Such  are  some,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
gifts  for  encouraging  the  higher  learning  in  each 
Facuky  which  have  flowed  into  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  since  the  Commission  of  1858-62.  The 
list  is  very  striking  when  we  consider  that  before 
1862  not  one  of  ihc  Fdculties  was  provided  with  a 
single  substantial  reward  to  be  competed  for  by  its 
Graduates. 

But  the  greatest  gift  of  tliis  kind  has  yet  to  be 
named,  one  that  was  nearly  all-embracing  in  its 
scope,  and  which  places  its  founder  in  the  highest 
rank  of  the  benefactors  of  the  University.  In  1879 
Dr.  Vans  Uuiilup,  a  retired  physician  resident  in 
Edinburgh,  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  estate, 
which  hcLs  ah  cady  amouiUcd  to  a  sum  nearly  equal 
to  that  which  the  University  derived  from  General 
Reid,  to  found  Scholarships  of  ;^ioo  a  year  each, 
tenable  for  three  years,  in  all  the  main  departments 
of  University  study,  except,  indeed,  Theology.  At 
present  eighteen  of  these  Scholarships  have  been 
established,  nine  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  eight  in  the 
Facuky  of  Medicine,  and  one  in  the  Faculty  of  Laws. 
The  Scholarships  in  the  Arts  Faculty  are  for  the 
greatest  merit  in  (i)  EngUsh  Literature  and  Poetry, 
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(2)  Classical  Literature,  (3)  Engineering  and  the 
Useful  Arts,  (4)  Commercial  and  Political  Economy, 
(5)  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  (6)  Natural  Philosophy, 
(7)  Mathematics,  (8)  History,  (9)  Oriental  Lan- 
guages and  Comparati\  c  Philology.  The  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Senatus  generally  make  these  Scholar- 
ships open  to  Students  of  not  less  than  two  and  not 
more  tlian  six  years'  standing,  without  reference  to 
whether  the  candidate  may  have  graduated  or  not. 
Such  i)ri/.es,  so  open,  have  given  a  great  stimulus  to 
all  the  Arts  classes,  and  have  produced  higher  work 
in  some  of  them  than  was  before  known  in  the 
University.  The  successful  candidates  are  required 
to  produce  evidence  during  their  tenure  of  Vans 
Dunlop  Scholarships  that  they  are  worthily  pro- 
secuting their  studies  or  professional  work. 

The  Vans  Duiilc)|)  Scholarships  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  are  (i)  for  the  Student  who  passes  the 
best  preliminary  examination  in  general  subjects 
for  entering  the  curriculum;  (2)  for  the  Student  who, 
at  the  end  of  his  first  yt:ar,  does  best  in  Botany, 
Zoology,  Chemistry,  and  Anatomy ;  (3)  for  him  who 
at  the  end  of  his  second  year  is  best  in  Physiology 
and  Surgery  ;  (4)  lor  the  best  Student  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia 
Medica,  and  Pathology.  Three  Scholarships  of  the 
last  kind  have  been  provided,  so  that  one  is  open 
every  year.  In  addition  to  the  above  a  Vans 
Dunlop  Scholarship  has  been  founded  for  proficiency 
in  Clicniistry  and  Chemical  i'harmacy ;  and  another 
in  Natural  History,  Botany,  and  Geology. 
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In  the  Faculty  of  Laws  the  Vans  Duiilop 
Scholarship  is  for  knowledge  of  all  the  subjecis  in 
the  curriculuniy  supple iiien ted  by  a  Thei>iii  bhowiiig 
special  research  and  ability. 

The  University  should  certainly  honour  the 
naine  of  Dr.  Vans  Duiilop,  for  he  lias  done  more 
than  any  one  else  ever  did  to  encourage  high  attain- 
ment  in  the  several  branches  of  its  teaching. 

In  1882  a  new  kind  of  encouragement  for  re- 
search in  cunaccuon  with  the  University  was  intro- 
duced by  a  generous,  but  hitherto  anonymous  donor, 
who  presented  a  sum  of  money  to  provide  what  are 
called  '*  Elective  Fellowships  '*  of  100  a  year  eacli. 
The  idea  is  that  Graduates  of  the  Scottish  Univer- 
silies  arc  lo  apply  for  these  Fellowships,  aanuuncing 
a  desire  to  prosecute  research  in  either  (i)  Mathe- 
iiuuics,  (2)  Chemistry,  (3)  Biology,  (4)  Mental  riiilu- 
sophy,  (5)  History,  or  the  History  of  Literature* 
There  is  to  be  no  competition,  but  the  Senatus,  after 
getting  as  full  information  as  they  can  about  the 
antecedents  and  capacities  of  each  ap()licant,  are  to 
elect  a  Fellow  to  prosecute  research  in  each  of  the 
specified  departments.  The  whole  tiling  is  as  yet 
an  experiment,  and  if  not  thought  successful  may  be 
dropped ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Elective  Fellow- 
ships should  be  permanently  founded,  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  will  be  provided  to  some  extent  with 
that  which  has  been  so  much  called  for  elsewhere, 
"  the  endowment  of  research.** 

The  sums  which  have  been  bequeathed,  pre- 
sented, or  subscribed  Juiing  the  last  twenty  years 
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for  establishing  Scholarships  in  the  University  of 

Edinburgh  arc  quilc  understated  as  follows  : — 

For  Scholaiships  in  Arts      ....  ^409900  o  o 

„          in  Divinity .      .             .  13,300  o  o 

„           in  Medicine      .       .       .  9*^50  o  o 

in  Science  ....  9i5oo  o  o 

Total .       .       .  j{^7  2,400    o  o 

To  which  has  to  be  added,  not  being  included  in  the 

above,  the  amount  of  the  Vans  Dunlop  bequest, 
which  already  has  yielded  over  ;^7o,ooo ;  and  this 
brings  up  the  total  amount  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity within  a  very  short  period  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  higher  Icaniiiig  to  somethiiig  considerably 
over    1 42,000. 

But  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  private  indi- 
viduals and  of  Associations  has  been  maniiested 
towards  the  University  in  other  ways  also.  Since 
1862  there  have  been  no  less  than  forty-nine  distinct 
foundations  of  new  bursaries  in  the  different  Facul- 
ties. The  total  amount  "mortified"  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  close  on  ;^90,ooo, — that  is  to  say, 
^^52,000  for  Bursaries  in  Arts,  2,250  for  Bursaries 
in  Divinity,  j^i7»ooo  for  Bursaries  in  Medicine,  and 
^8,725  for  Bursaries  in  Law.  A  good  many  of  the 
Bursaries  in  Arts  have  been  founded  by  County 
□ubs  or  Associations  existing  in  Edinburgh,  and 
are  for  assisting  youths  from  particular  districts  to 
join  the  University.  As  soon  as  an  entrance  exam- 
ination has  been  established  to  test  the  fitness  of 
such  youUis  to  profit  by  University  teaching,  these 
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foundations  will  be  of  unmixed  advantage.  But 
with  all  that  has  been  done,  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh is  not  yet  adequately  provided  with  open 
bursaries  to  be  competed  for  by  boys  coming  to  enter 
from  the  Vcki  ious  schools  of  the  couiUry. 

One  of  the  recent  bursary  foundations,  which 
was  made  quite  open  to  all  comers,  has  a  peculiar 
interest  attached  to  it,  and  many  persons  may  like 
to  see  some  of  the  terms  in  which  it  was  made. 
This  was  tlie  bequest  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh,  by  one  of  its  greatest  pupils,  of  the  small 
estate  beiU'ing  the  now  historic  ii.iiiie  ui  Craigen- 
puttock,  being  the  first  piece  of  landed  property  that 
ever  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Senatus  Aca- 
deniicus.  The  Will,  of  which  the  draitmay  be  seen 
in  the  University  in  Carlyle's  handwriting,  carefully 
worded  and  with  many  corrections,  speaks  as 
follows: — 

"  I,  'I'hoinas  Carlylc,  residing  at  Cbclsca,  prcsctuly  lUeior  of 
the  Univcrsiiy  of  1  diiiburgh,  from  tlie  love,  favour,  and  aHcction 
which  I  bear  to  tliat  University,  and  from  my  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  education  in  my  native  Scotland  as  elsewheie; 
for  these,  and  for  other  more  particular  reasons,  which  also  I  wish 
to  put  on  record,  do  intend,  and  am  now  in  the  act  of  making,  to 
the  said  University,  bequest  as  underwritten,  of  the  estate  of 
Craiucnpultock,  wliit  h  is  now  my  pro|x:rly.  .  .  .  Craigcn[>uttock 
was  fur  iiumy  generations  the  patrimony  of  a  family  nameiJ  Wclsli 
— the  eldest  son  generally  a  •John  Welsh* — in  scries  going  back, 
think  some,  to  thelamous  John  Welsh,  son-in-law  of  the  Reformer, 
Knox,  'llie  last  male  heir  of  this  iamiljr  was  John  Welsh,  Ksquiie, 
surgeon,  Haddington  (bom  at  Craigenputtock  in  1775,  died  at 
Haddington  in  1819,  a  highly  honoured,  widely  regretted  man, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Abl>cy  Kirk  of  that  town);  his  one  child  and 
ltcire:>6  w,u>  my  late  dear,  magnauiujous,  mudi-loving,  and  to  luc 
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inestiniaUe  wife ;  in  memory  of  whonii  and  of  her  ooostank  noble- 
nen  and  piety  towards  him  and  towards  me»  I  now^  she  having 
heen  the  last  of  her  kindred,  am  about  to  bequeath  to  Edinburgh 
University,  with  whatever  of  piety  is  in  me,  this  Craigcni)vittock 

whicli  \s.is  tlieirs  and  licrs,  on  ihc  tciins  and  for  the  purposes 
under wiitten.  Tlicreforc,  1  do  mortify  and  dispone,  etc.,  for  the 
foundation  and  endowment  of  ten  equal  bursaries,  to  be  called 
the  •  John  Welsh  Bursaries,'  in  the  said  University,  ail  and  whole 
the  twenty-shilling  hmds  of  Upper  Cnugenputtock,  etc  •  •  •  More 
especially,  I  appomt  that  five  of  the  John  Welsh  Bursaries  shall 
be  given  for  best  proficiency  in  Mathematics  {I  would  rather  say 
'  in  Mathesis/  if  that  were  a  thing  to  be  judged  of  from  competi- 
tion), but  practically,  above  all,  in  pure  geometry,  such  being 
perennially  the  symptom,  not  only  of  steady  application,  but  of  a 
clear,  methodic  intellecifc,  and  offering,  in  all  epochs,  good  promise 
for  all  manner  of  arts  and  pursuits.  The  other  five  bursaries  I 
appoint  to  depend  (for  the  present  and  indefinitely  onwards)  on 
proficiency  in  classical  learning — that  is  to  say,  in  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  English,  all  of  these  or  any  two  of  them.  This 
also  g^ves  good  [>roiiii:->c  of  a  mind;  but  as  1  do  not  led  certain 
that  it  gives  pereniiially,  or  will  perennially  be  thouiAlu  in  uni- 
versities to  give  the  best  promise,  1  am  willing  that  the  Senatus 
of  the  University,  in  case  of  a  change  of  its  opinion  on  this  point 
hmafter  in  the  course  of  generatioiis,  shall  bestow  these  latter 
tive  bursaries  on  what  it  does  then  consider  the  most  excellent 
proficiency  in  matters  classical,  or  the  best  proof  of  a  classical 
mind,  arui  directs  its  own  highest  effort  towards  teaching  and 
diffusintj:,  in  the  new  generations  tiiat  will  come.  .  .  .  Bursaries  to 
be  always  given,  on  solemnly  strict  and  faithful  trial,  to  the 
worthiest  .  .  .  Under  i^enalties  graver  than  I  or  any  highest 
mortal  can  pretend  to  impose,  but  which  I  can  never  doubt — as 
the  law  of  eternal  justice^  inexorably  valid,  whether  noticed  or 
unnoticed,  pervades  all  comers  of  space  and  of  time — are  veiy 
sure  to  l)c  punctually  exacted  if  incurred,  this  is  to  be  the  per- 
petual rule  for  the  Senatus  in  deciding.  .  .  .  Bursaries  to  last  till 
the  usual  term  of  admitlaiK  c  to  trial  for  L'rndiintion  as  Master  of 
Arts  .  .  •  and  so  may  a  little  trace  of  help  to  the  young  heroic 
soul  struggling  for  what  is  highest,  spring  from  this  poor  arrange- 
Bient  and  bequest ;  may  it  run,  for  ever  if  it  can,  as  a  thread  ot 
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pure  water  from  the  Scottbh  rocks,  tinkUiig  into  its  little  basin  by 
the  thirsty  wayside,  for  those  whom  it  Teritably  bekmgs  ta  Amen. 
Such  b  my  bequest  to  Edinbmgh  University/'   Dated  soth  June 

But  it  has  not  only  been  by  gifts  of  Scholarships 

and  Bursaries  that  **  favour  and  affection  "  have  been 
manifested  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  during 
the  remarkable  period  which  the  Act  of  1858  in- 
augurated. Several  important  additions  have  been 
generously  made  to  the  teaching  power  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 1  he  Ju'sl  of  these  was  the  Chair  uf  San- 
skrit, already  mentioned  (p.  134),  which  in  1862  was 
endowed  by  Dr.  Muir  with  40,000  rupees,  then 
yielding  ;^200  a  year  iiuerest,  to  wliich  an  annual 
Parliamentary  grant  of  ;^200  was  added.  Secondly^ 
in  1868  Sir  David  Baxter,  of  Kihnaron,  Bart., 
founded  a  Chair  of  Engineering,  and  endowed  it 
with  the  sum  of  ;^6ooo,  to  which  II.M.  Treasury 
added  a  yearly  grant  of  ;^200.  Thirdly,  in  1871 
Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  Bart,  founded  a 
Chair  of  Geology  with  a  morLificalion  of  /^oooo, 
supplemented  by  ;^200  a  year  from  the  public  funds. 
In  the  case  of  each  of  these  tliree  Chairs,  tlic  lirst 
appointment  of  a  Professor  was  placed  in  the  bands 

1  This  Will,  which  was  made  by  Carlylc  during  his  tenure  of  ofike 
as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University,  and  shortly  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Cartylc,  cainc  into  effect  at  his  own  death  in  1881.  Perhaps  no  docw* 
ment  of  tiie  kind  was  ever  composed  in  higher  literary  styl^orwas 
more  imbued  by  tbc  philosophy  of  the  testator.  From  at  we  Icam 
Carlylc's  llRory  of  education —  that  mathematics  must  pcrpctuaUy 
hold  their  pl.irc  nmnnj::^  the  most  inipr>rt;inl  instruments  of  cukivation  ; 
but  lli.il  nn  l  (Ireck  nmy  ^ny  likely  be  superseded,  IB  CaVOOT, 

perbapSi  of  the  modem  lon^ua^es  of  Europe 
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of  the  private  founder,  on  the  understanding  that 

tk  subsequent  patron. ige  was  to  revert  to  the 
Crown.  jFautiAfy,  in  187 1  a  Chair  of  Commercial 
and  Political  Economy  and  Mercantile  Law  was  in- 
stituted by  the  Merchant  Company  of  Edniburgh, 
whov  acting  under  the  enlightened  guidance  of  their 
then  Master,  Mr.  Boyd,  subsequently  Lord  Provost 
and  now  Sir  Thomas  Jamieson  Boyd,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Permissive  Act  of  1869  for  ihe  im- 
provement of  endowed  institutions,  and  redistri- 
buted the  funds  attaching  to  George  Watson's, 
Daniel  Stewarts,  Gillespie's,  and  die  Merchant 
Maidens'  Hospitals,  which  were  under  their  control. 
By  a  bold  and  able  settlement,  made  under  the  Act, 
the  Merchant  Company  created  out  of  these  insti- 
tutions a  splendid  set  of  graded  schools,  of  which 
the  secondary  schools  for  boys  have  been  of  special 
advants^e  to  the  University,  while  those  for  girls 
have  been  models  of  their  kind,  and  have  proved  a 
great  benefit  to  the  community  of  Edinburgh.  In 
addition  to  these  educational  achievements  in  the 
more  general  department  of  pubUc  instruction,  the 
MerchanL  Company  resolved  to  apply  some  of  their 
surplus  funds  to  the  appropriate  object  of  founding 
a  Chair  in  the  University,  the  teaching  from  which 
would  be  valuable  for  future  merchants.  They 
accordingly  "mortified"  a  sum  of  10,000  for  this 
purpose,  and  with  the  view  of  adding  a  practical  side 
to  the  scientific  and  abstract  dieories  of  Political 
Economy,  they  required  their  Professor  to  include 
Mercantile  Law  among  the  subjects  of  his  Chair. 
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Unfortunately,  as  before  mentioned  (Vol.  I.  p.  301). 

they  declined  to  give  the  Professor  a  life-tenure 
of  his  office,  which  renders  tlie  appointment  pre* 
carious,  and  which  might  deter  the  best  men 
from  applying  for  it  But  hitherto  no  inconveni- 
ence has  been  felt  The  patronage  of  the  Chair 
is  given  to  the  Board  of  Curators,  with  tlie  addition 
of  the  Master  of  the  Merchant  Company  for  the 
time  being. 

Fiflhly^  in  1S76,  for  the  first  time  in  Great 
Britain,  a  Chair  of  "  Paedeutics/*  or,  as  it  is  actually 
styled,  of  "The  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of 
Education,"  was  founded  by  the  Bell  Trustees. 
The  circumstances  were  these :  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Andrew  Bdl  of  Egmore,  who  was  celebrated  as  an 
educational  theorist,  had  in  1831  bequeathed  the 
residue  of  iiis  estate  in  trust  to  tlie  tlien  Lord  Leven 
and  Melville  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  so-called  Madras  or  Moiuiorial  system 
throughout  the  elementary  schools  of  Scotland*  In 
1876  the  1  rustecs  were  Lord  Lcvcii  and  Melville, 
his  son  Lord  Kirkcaldie,  and  John  Cook,  Esq., 
W.S.,  the  respected  Factor  to  the  University.  At 
tliat  time  tiie  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872  had 
come  into  full  operation,  and  elementary  schools 
througliout  the  country  were  am[)ly  supported  by 
local  rates*  Therefore  the  Bell  Trustees,  who  had 
previously  expended  the  trust -huid  in  subsidies  to 
such  sclioois,  found  their  vocation  gone.  They  very 
appropriately  determined  to  found  Chairs  of  Educa* 
tion  in  honour  of  Dr.  Bdl ;  they  placed  one  in  St 
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Andrews  with  an  endowment  of  j^4000i  and  one  in 
Edinburgh  with  an  endowment  of  £6cso(y.  And 
tiius  persons  intending  to  become  schoolmasters 
may,  while  pursuing  general  studies  in  the  Univer- 
sity, learn  within  the  University  walls  ail  tiiat  has 
hitherto  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  philosophy  and 
technique  of  their  profession. 

Sixthly^  Henry  George  Watson,  Esq.,  and  Miss 
Frances  Watson,  jointly  assigned  certain  policies  of 
assurance  on  the  life  of  the  former  to  the  Senatus 
Academicus  to  found  a  Chair  of  Fine  Art  in  the 
University,  in  memory  of  tiieir  brother,  the  late  Sir 
John  Watson  Gordon,  President  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Scotlaiui.  la  1880  these  policies  emerged 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Watson,  and  the  Watson- 
Gordon  Chair  was  then  established,  with  an  endow- 
ment of  about  j^i2,QOO,  and  with  instructions  to  tlie 
Professor  to  lecture  *'on  the  History  and  Theory 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  including  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  and  other  branches  of  Art  therewith 
connected." 

Seventhly^  this  varied  list  of  new  Professorships 

was  completed  in  1882  by  the  foundation  of  a  Chair 
of  the  Celtic  Languages,  Literature,  History,  and 
Antiquities.  This  foundation  removed  a  reproach 
from  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  which,  as  repre- 
sentatives and  repositories  of  the  national  learning, 
should  certainly  have  possessed  such  a  Chair  before. 
It  was  also  the  fulfilment  of  a  desire  which,  more  or 
less  strongly,  had  been  long  previously  felt.  In 
1807  the  Highland  Society  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
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Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  recommending  the 
establishment  in  the  University  of  a  **  Professorship 
of  Celtic  Literature  and  Celtic  and  Scottish  Anti- 
quitics."  This  letter  having  been  rt:i erred  to  the 
Senatus  for  their  opinion,  Principal  Baird  wrote  a 
sensible  report  upon  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Regius  Professorship,  such  as  had  been 
recommended,  would  be  very  desirable,  provided 
that  it  were  adequately  endowed,  as  next  to  nothing 
could  be  expected  from  the  fees  of  such  a  class. 
He  suggested  that  the  Chair  should  deal  with 
''British"  and  not  merely  "Scottish"  Antiquities. 
In  iSoS  the  Town  Council  petitioned  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  found  a  Regius  Professorship  of  Celtic 
Literature  and  Celtic  and  British  Antiquities, — from 
which  no  result  ensued. 

Sixty-two  years  later,  in  April  1870,  it  was  moved 
in  the  General  Council  of  the  Uinversity  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Nicolson,  a  man  of  letters  and  an  accom- 
plished Gaelic  scholar,  now  Sheriff- Substitute  in 
Kirkcudbrightshue,  "  that  it  is  desirable  that  tiici-e 
should  be  a  Chair  of  Celtic  Literature  and  Anti- 
quities in  this  University,  and  that  it  be  remitted  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Council  to  consider  and  re^xxt 
on  the  subject."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Pro- 
fessor Blackic,  and  carried  unanimously.  The  Com- 
mittee, of  course,  reported  in  favour  of  the  Chair, 
and  the  report  was  sent  up  as  a  representation  to  the 
University  Court,  which  body  pronounced  that  tlie 
object  was  doubtless  desirable,  but  tliat  it  di  pended 
on  private  liberality  for  its  realisation.    The  Corn- 
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mtttee  was  reappointed  again  and  again,  till  in  April 

1874  they  reported  that  they  had  sent  out  1500 
circulars  of  appeal  for  subscriptions,  but  without 
much  result  Mr.  Nicolson  then  moved  that  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  be  appointed  Convener  of  the  Com- 
mittee. From  that  moment  the  project  sprang  into 
life.  Professor  Blackie,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause,  threw  himself  into  it  with  the  greatest  ardour, 
and,  not  trusting  to  circulars,  made  personal  appeals 
to  all  tlie  Highland  chieftains  so  successfully  that  at 
the  end  of  one  year  he  was  able  to  report  more  than 
j^4000,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  more  than 
;^8ooo  subscribed;  in  October  1877  the  subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  over  ^10,000,  but  Professor 
Blackie  set  down  12,000  as  the  endowment  to  be 
obtained  before  the  Chair  should  be  founded.  In 
October  1878  close  on  12,000  was  reported,  but 
the  Celtic  Chair  Committee  recommended  still 
further  delay  lor  augmentation  of  tlie  funds.  At  last 
in  April  1882  Professor  Blackie  reported  that  the 
subscriptions  vviih  the  accumulated  interest  amounted 
to  1 4,000,  and  this  being  the  state  of  things,  he 
said,  **  the  Celtic  liurse  has  now  been  provided,  and 
it  only  remains  to  find  a  rider."  The  Council  were 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  during  his  lifetime  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  should  be  added  to  the  Board  of 
Curators  as  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  new  Chair. 
They  also  resolved  that,  in  addition  to  scientific 
lectures  on  Celtic  Philology  and  Antiquities,  the  Pro- 
fessor,  when  appointed,  should  provide  instruction 
in  '*  the  uses  and  graces  "  of  the  Gaelic  tongue.  It 
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was  a  great  feat  that  Professor  Blackie  had  accom- 
plished in  collecting  the  funds  for  their  endowment. 
Doubtless  there  was  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for 
their  race  and  its  history  and  its  poetry,  among  the 
Highland  gendemen,  which  might  be  successfully 
appealed  to.  But  everything  depended  on  how  the 
appeal  was  made ;  no  mere  circulars,  however  well 
drawn,  would  have  sufficed  ;  and  as  to  personal 
applications — Qui  rogai  iimide  docet  negare.  It 
required  Professor  Blackie's  boldness  and  ver- 
satility and  grace  of  manner  to  accomplish  what 
was  done.  Probably  no  other  man  could  have 
done  it. 

During  the  280  years  which  ended  with  the  year 

1862  only  two  Chairs  were  established  in  the  Univer- 
sity by  private  foundation — those  of  Agriculture  and 
of  Music  ;  in  the  twenty  years  subsequent  seven 
Chairs  have  been  founded  through  private  liberality, 
and  the  total  endowment  of  these  Chairs  from 
private  sources  amounts  to  ;^s8,ooo.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  cannot  yet  vie  with  that  of  Berlin 
and  other  great  Continental  Universities  m  tlie  roil 
of  its  Professoriate.  But,  as  compared  with  other 
Scottish  Universities,  it  is  now  rich  in  this  respect ; 
it  has  altogether  thirty-eight  Professors — seventeen 
attached  to  the  Taculty  of  Arts,  twelve  to  that  of 
Medicine,  five  to  the  Faculty  of  Laws,  and  four  to 
the  Faculty  of  Divinity. 

Other  gifts,  which  have  swelled  tlie  tide  of  muni- 
ficence flowing  in  to  the  University  of  late  years, 
must  not  be  here  omitted.    Chief  of  these  was  a 
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munificent  bequest  by  Sir  David  Baxter  of  ;^20,ooo 
(reduced  by  legacy  duty  to  >^i8»ooo)  for  augment- 
ing the  salaries  of  rrofcssors  in  thu  Arts  acuity. 
And  during  his  lifetime  (in  1870)  the  same  generous 
benefactor  had  presented  ;^4aoo  to  provide  an 
oiiicial  residence  for  the  Principal.  Gifts  or  bequests 
of  a  general  kind  to  assist  the  University  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  education  and  research  are  comparatively 
rare»  but  are  highly  valued ;  of  this  kind  was  a  grant 
of  ^2000  made  in  1879  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Gfl- 
chrtst  Fund,^  the  interest  whereon  is  annually  to  be 
appHcd  to  tlie  purcliase  of  scientific  instruments. 
In  1872  tlie  late  Robert  Cox,  Esq.,  W.S.,  be- 
queathed ;^3000  to  increase  the  General  Fund  of 
the  University,  and  out  of  Dr.  Vans  Dunlop's 
splendid  bequest  a  sum  of  ;^3000  was  devised  for 
the  sauic  object.  Mr.  Robert  Cox  also  left  £2000 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  Adam's  original  design 
fur  the  east  front  of  his  University  Buildings  by 
placing  a  dome  over  the  entrance.  This  object 
will  be  carried  out  when  the  money  bequeathed  for 
it  has  sufficiently  accumulated.  In  an  Appendix 
we  shall  relate  more  particularly  the  munificent 
bequests  and  subscriptions  which  have  been  made 
(1874-1883)  for  the  new  buildings  of  the  University. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  they  amount  to  over 
1 30,000.  The  total  amount  of  the  benefactions 
received   by  the   University  of   Edinburgh  from 

'  This  was  a  Fund  beijucalljcd  by  Dr.  Cilrhrist,  n  well-known  nml 
ioarncd  |>hysiri.u)  of  CalcuUa,  for  assislmg  eiiucalional  insUtuUons 
throughout  liie  world. 
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private  sources  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  con- 
siderably understated  as  follows  : — 

For  Scholarships   14  3,000  o  o 

For  Bursaries   .      .       .       .  90,000  o  o 

For  Professorships   58,000  o  o 

For  increasing  Professors'  saUiries               .  18,000  o  o 

For  Buildings    ......  130,000  o  o 

For  Miscellaneous  Purposes      .      .      .  14,000  o  o 

Total  .  ^453»ooo   o  o 

In  addition  to  which  the  University  has  received  a 
subsidy  from  Government  of  ;^8o,ooo  for  its  new 
buildings.  And,  as  since  1862  the  number  of 
Students  attending  the  classes  has  increased  from 
about  1500  lo  over  3300,  we  may  truly  say  that  since 
the  Commissioners  of  1858-62  left  the  University 
settled  under  its  new  constitution  its  prosperity  has 
been  constantly  advancing  *'  by  leaps  and  bounds," 

We. may  conclude  the  history  of  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  down  to  the 
present  day  by  noting  some  of  the  changes  and  im- 
provenicnLs  iiilioduced  of  late  years  by  the  autono- 
mous action  of  the  University  itself.  The  General 
Council,  though  it  has  no  legislative  or  executive 
powers,  has  been  found  to  play  a  very  useftd  part. 
We  have  seen  how  it  furnished  the  impulse  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Celtic  Chair. 
It  has  originated  other  important  movements.  At  its 
Seconal  meeting,  in  April  i860,  when  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  Lord  Rector,  presided  over  it,  it  agreed  to  re- 
present to  the  University  Court  *'  that  it  is  desirable 
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that  an  examination  for  certificates  of  merit  to  be 
granted  annually  by  the  University  to  candidates 
from  the  Middle  and  Upper  Schools  of  Scotland 
(similar  to  the  English  *  Middle  Class  Examina- 
tions '  )  should  be   inslitulcd.'*     The  University 
Court  concurred  in  this  view,  and  the  Senatus  pro* 
ceeded  to  carry  it  out  by  establishing  "  University 
LtOcal  ExaininationSi"  **  to  supply  a  common  test  of 
attainment  both  for  pupils  of  public  schools  and 
for  those  privately  educated."    It  was  arranged  that 
the  examinations  should  be  conducted  by  means  of 
papers  sent  down  from  the  University  to  various 
local     centres."    Certificates  of  different  grades, 
pass  and  honour,  were  granted;  prizes  were  awarded 
to  candidates  who  did  well;  and  even  a  few  bursaries 
were  established  for  those  who  should  be  most  highly 
distinguished.     Under  the  able  management  of 
Professor  Calderwood,  who  undertook  the  duties  of 
Secretary  to  the  Local  iixami nations  Board,  these 
examinations  became  very  popular,  and  they  have 
now  apparently  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  country. 
So  much  so,  that  the  system  of  Local  Examinations, 
first  started  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has 
now  been  adopted  by  all  the  otlicr  Universities  of 
Scotland.     The  system  has  proved  a  welcome 
stimulus  not  only  to  schools,  but  to  many  private 
Students,  especially  of  the  female  sex.    In  fact  it  is 
remarkable,  as  results  show,  thai  the  Edinburgh 
University  Local  Examinations  have  been  chiefly 
useful  in  promoting  the  solid  education  of  girls. 
During  tlie  present  year  the  University  has  sent 
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down  its  examination  papers  to  47  centres.  The 
total  number  of  candidates  was  89 1»  of  whom  746 

were  girls. 

In  1867  another  movement  was  started^  if  not 
by  tlie  University,  at  all  events  under  encouragement 

of  the  rrofessorsy  and  especially  of  Professor  Masson, 
who  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  cause.  This  was 
for  carrying  on  the  education  of  young  women  after 
the  secondary  stage,  that  is,  after  the  period  of  school 
and  Local  Examinations.  An  "Association  for  ihu 
Higher  Education  of  Women  "  was  started  in  iidin- 
burgh,  of  which  the  idea  was  that  certain  Professors 
should  give  every  winter  a  course  of  lectures,  each 
on  his  own  University  subject,  for  ladies.  The  same 
sort  of  thing  has  been  star  Led  in  niany  otlici  places 
and  has.  often  broken  down,  but  in  Edinburgh  it  has 
stood  the  test  of  time;  and  now  the  Association 
have  a  building  of  their  own,  witli  commodious 
lecture  -  rooms  and  library,  and  the  classes  now 
taught  in  liiem,  by  the  rrofessors  or  their  Assist- 
ants, are  those  of  English  Literature,  Latin,  Greek* 
Biblical  Criticism,  Loi^ic,  Moral  Philosophy,  Political 
Economy,  Theory  of  Education,  bmc  Art,  Mathe- 
matics, Experimental  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology, 
and  Physiology.  The  attendance  at  each  of  tiiesc 
different  classes  varies  from  a  small  number  up  to 
seventy  or  eighty  latly- Studcnls.  The  University 
awards  a  **Certihcate  in  Arts"  to  any  lady  who, 
having  previously  passed  in  the  Local  Examina- 
tions, passes  in  any  three  of  the  above-named  sub- 
jects.   There  is  a  further  and  special  examination 
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for  an  **  Honour  Certificate"  in  any  one  of  the 
specified  subjects. 

It  must  be  mentioned  thai  ihe  Association  now 
styles  itself  tlie  ''Association  for  the  University 
Education  of  Women/*  and  in  fact  it  has  always 
been  the  object  of  some  leading  spirits  in  the 
Association  to  obtain  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
classes  within  the  University  walls,  and  the  opening 
of  d^;rees  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  those  on 
which  they  are  open  to  men.  As  long  as  the  Uni- 
versity is  overllowing  wiUi  male  Students,  and  every 
dass-nxim  is  overcrowded,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  think  of  admitting  a  number  of  ladies  in  addition. 
But,  waiving  this,  the  whole  policy  which  aims  at 
such  a  thing  seems  mistaken, 

•*  For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 
But  diverse," 

and  therefore,  though  undoubtedly  women  should 

have  facilities  for  obtaining  a  University  education, 
it  should  probably  be  one  cast  on  different  lines  from 
the  present  University  system  for  men.  What  the 
Woman  s  University  of  tlie  future  will  be,  time  and 
experience  have  yet  to  determine. 

Tliere  was  another  step  generously,  but  impru- 
dently, taken  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  which 
led  to  disastrous  consequences.  In  1869  a  lady, 
belonging  to  the  old  Norfolk  family  of  Jex- Blake, 
applied  to  the  University  authorities  to  allow  her, 
"as  an  experiment,'*  to  attend  some  of  the  Medical 
classes.    The  Senatus,  by  a  majority,  expressed 
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themselves  ia  favour  of  granting  what  she  asked. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  University  Court, 
who  decided — (i)  that  for  one  hidy  alone  no  chant^e 
could  be  made  in  the  University  custom;  (2)  that 
ladies  could  not  be  admitted  to  study  Medicine  in 
the  same  classes  as  the  Students  ;  but  that,  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  ladies  could  be  got  together, 
and  ii  any  Medical  Professors  would  give  them 
lectures  at  separate  hours»  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  this  course. 

Miss  Jex-Blake  then  collected  some  half-dozen 
other  ladies  with  the  same  views  as  herself,  and 
renewed  her  application.  It  was  now  iound  that  a 
few  of  the  Professors  in  the  Medical  Faculty  were 
willing  to  jL^ive  separate  lectures  for  ladies ;  the 
number  of  Medical  Students  was  tlien  low,  and  some 
of  the  Professors  were  not  so  fully  occupied  as  they 
are  now.  The  majority  of  the  Faculty,  however, 
declined  to  teach  the  ladies.  This  was  attributed 
to  jealousy,  trades'-imionism,  fear  of  the  rivalry  of 
women»  etc* ;  but  many  of  the  i'rofessors  who  re* 
fused  were  men  in  large  practice*  or  whose  time 
was  otherwise  engaged,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
remunerative  to  them  to  give  up  their  time  to  the 
laboriotis  task  of  repeating  all  their  lectures  to  half- 
a-dozen  pupils. 

The  ladies,  looking  to  a  Medical  degree,  were 
entided  to  learn  four  of  their  subjects  under  extra- 
mural teachers.  And '  tlicy  found  no  difficulty  in 
doing  tliis.  One  of  the  extra-mural  teachers  to 
whom  they  went  made  his  class  a  mixed  one,  of 
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male  and  female  Students,  and  this  gave  rise  to  bad 
feeling*  When  the  ladies  had  taken  all  the  extra- 
mural courses  which  the  Statutes  permitted,  and 
could  get  no  more  teaching  within  the  University» 
they  found  themselves  brought  to  a  stop.  They 
therefore  petitioned  the  Senatus  to  take  measures 
for  procuring  an  alteration  of  Ordinance  in  their 

favour,  so  UkiL  dicy  might  complete  their  currieukini 
extra-murally^  and  then  be  examined  for  their 
degrees.  The  Senatus  took  the  opinion  of  Counsel 
at  this  point,  as  to  whether  they  could  legally  do 
what  tlie  ladies  desired.  The  Solicitor-General  for 
Scotland  (now  Lord  Rutherfurd-Clark)  and  Mr, 
(now  Lord)  Watson  gave  a  very  decided  opinion 
that  the  University  had  no  |x>wer  of  conferring 
degrees  upon  women,  and  therefore  that  any  steps 
in  that  direction  would  be  incompetent.  Of  course 
it  would  have  been  competent  for  the  Senatus,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  University  Court,  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  Privy  Council,  to  get  the  constitution 
of  the  University  changed,  and  to  make  it  come 
forth  as  the  first  University  in  Great  Britain  that 
conferred  degrees  upon  women.  But  the  Senatus 
were  not  in  a  mood  to  do  this ;  they  had  learnt  by 
experience  that  tiiere  were  great  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  medical  education  of 
women  within  the  University  ;  had  met  with  un- 
reasonable obloquy  on  account  of  those  difficulties ; 
and  the  majority  of  them  were  only  too  glad  to 
be  done  with  the  whole  business,  and  they  replied 
that  they  could  take  no  further  action.    The  real 
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mistake  which  the  Senatus  committedt  and  which 

did  amoiiia  to  a  certain  injury  to  Miss  Jcx- Blake 

and  her  frietiUs,  was  that  they  did  not  from  the 
very  first  ascertain  what  were  the  legal  powers  of 
the  University  wiih  regard  to  conferring  degrees 
upon  women.  Had  they  done  so,  the  ladies  might 
or  might  not  have  accepted  the  teacliing  of  a  few 
Medical  Professors  on  the  distinct  understandings 

tliat  they  could  not  be  graduated.  And  then  there 
would  have  been  no  cause  of  complaint 

As  it  was,  the  ladies  naturally  felt  that  they  were 
aggrieved,  having  been  led  on  to  dl  n  [  "iniiuent  ; 
and»  having  numerous  backers  in  Edinburgh* — for 
the  question  became  one  which  excited  the  greatest 
interest,  and  on  which  society  was  divided, — they 
raised  an  action  to  compel  the  University  to  graduate 
them.  The  Lord  Ordinary  (Gifford)  before  whom 
the  case  of  Jex-Blake  versus  the  Chamellor  and 
Senatus  Academic  us  of  i/ie  University  of  Edindnrj^/i 
came  in  the  first  instance,  decided  in  favour  of  tlie 
pursuer;  but,  on  appeal  to  the  Court,  this  judgment 
was  reversed  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  Bench  of 
Judges  (with  the  exception  of  the  Lord  President, 
who  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  had  been  made 
a  defentlcnt  in  the  case,  and  therefore  gave  no  judg- 
ment) on  the  ground  tliat  tlie  University  had  au 
|K>wer  of  admitting  women  to  its  degrees.*    And  so 

'  It  may  be  observctl  that  in  this  acliun  Counsel  on  one  side  pleaded 
lhal  the  University  of  Edinburgh  had  been  founded  on  llic  model  of 
the  University  of  liologna,  in  which  University  some  womai  bad  been 
made  Professors  \  Counsel  on  the  other  side  pleaded  that  the  Coilci:e 
of  Edinburgh  down  to  1858  had  no  degree-giving  powers  at  aU.  Both 
pleas  were,  of  course,  historically  incorrect. 
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terminated  this  unfortunate  episode,  which,  however, 
had  the  ^ood  effect  of  excitingf  a  strong  sympathy 
for  the  ladies  who  were  concerned  in  it ;  and  this 
resulted  in  legislative  enactments  enabling  Uni- 
versities to  admit  women  to  degrees,  and  also  in  the 
creation  of  a  separate  Medical  School  in  London  for 
the  training  of  women. 

liut  to  return  to  tiie  management  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  of  matters  more  strictly  within 
its  own  province.  In  1S64  the  Senatus  Academicus 
took  up  a  question  which  the  Commissioners  had 
left  unsetded  (see  above,  p.  132),  and  laid  down 
regulations  for  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree. 
The  point  at  issue  with  regard  to  this  degree  had 
been,  whether  Free  Churchmen  and  other  Dissenters 
should  be  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  have 
received  any  pordon  of  their  theological  teaching 
from  the  Professors  of  the  University,  who  belonged, 
of  course,  to  Uie  Establishment.  In  1864  the 
Senatus  determined  that  they  must  do  so;  they 
ruled  that  **  candidates  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scodand  must  have  attended,  during  at 
least  one  session,  two  at  least  of  the  classes  of  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  the  University.**  The 
degree  was  awarded  on  these  conditions,  which 
virtually  excluded  l*Tee  Churchmen  from  seeking  it 
for  about  five  years,  and  then  the  General  Council 

of  the  University  iiilcrvened,  and  appointed  a  large 
and  influential  Committee  of  their  number  to  con- 
sider the  subject.  This  Committee  recommended 
that  all  reference  to  Church  membership  should 
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be  Struck  out  of  the  regulations,  and  that  the  rule 
should  simply  be  that  candidates  who  are  not 
Masters  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
must  have  attended  two  classes  in  one  or  more  of 
liic  I  cicukics  of  this  University."  They  also  iccom- 
mended  tliat  in  conducting  the  examinations  the 
Theological  Professors  should  be  assisted  by  two 
additional  examiners,  being  li.D.s  of  one  of  the 
Universities  of  Scotland^  to  be  appointed  by  the 
University  Court  These  reconunendations  were 
approved  of  by  the  Council,  and  subsequently  were 

adopted  by  the  ScnaUis,  and,  with  Llic  sanction  of 
the  Court  and  the  Chancellor,  they  became  law. 
The  degree  in  Divinity  is  therefore  now  open  to 
persons  who  have  had  all  tlieir  theological  training 
in  extra-mural  and  dissenting  Schools,  and  of  late 
years  Free  Churchmen  have  been  frequendy  ap- 
pointed as  additional  examiners. 

In  1864  the  Senatus,  having  established  .1  degree 
in  Divinity,  proceeded  without  furtlier  ceremony  to 
establish  deijfrees  in  Science  also.  They  issued  regu- 
lations for  a  double  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Doctor  of  Science  in  the  following  departments : — 

(1)  The  Mathematical  Sciences ; 

(2)  The  Physical  Experimental  Sciences; 

(3)  The  Natural  Sciences ; 

(4)  Engineering; 

and  for  a  Doctor's  degree  in — (i)  Mental  Science  ; 
(2)  Philology.   Speaking  generally,  the  introduction 

of  these  degrees  was  aa  advantage  ;  and  it  was  ii> 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  University,  which 
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had  always  been  prone  to  distinguish  itself  as  a 
Scientific  School.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  Faculty  of  Science  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  there  was  certaiiiiy  bumething  informal 
in  the  way  in  which  these  degrees  were  established 
proprio  motu  by  the  Senatus,  without  reference  to 
the  University  Court,  the  Chancellor,  or  die  Privy 
Council.  Probably  at  some  future  date  there  will  be 
a  revision  of  this  matter.  A  Faculty  of  Science  will 
be  created,  and  the  regulations  for  degrees  in  Science 
will  be  more  carefully  adjusted  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments than  they  have  hitherto  been. 

In  many  ways  the  Scn«itus  Acadcinicus  have  gone 
on,  under  control  of  the  University  Court,  improving 
from  time  to  time  the  institutions  of  the  University. 
Of  late  they  have  been  working  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  the  teaching  power  of  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  iiiUoduction  oi  lectureships.  In  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  they  have  established  a  lecturer 
on  Mental  Diseases  and  one  on  Diseases  of  the  Rye, 
and  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  they  have  appointed  a 
lecturer  on  Philosophy.  There  is  one  matter,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  autonomy  of  the  Universities  oi 
Scotland  seems  powerless  to  act,  and  which  can  only 
be  regulated  by  an  extcriial  authority,  and  that  is  the 
general  reform  of  the  Arts  Faculties.  It  has  long 
been  fell  ih.iL  ihcsc  I'acultics  need  some  reform,  for 
two  reasons :  Jirsl^  because,  while  the  Arts  Pro- 
fessors in  all  tlie  Universities  are  men  of  the  highest 
calibre,  diey  are  set  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  work 
which  is  unworthy  of  them,  owing  to  the  number  of 
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unprepared  Students  that  are  admitted  to  their 
classes ;  secondly,  because,  while  in  the  other  Uni- 
versities of  tlie  world  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
Arts  have  some  choice  and  option  as  to  the  subjects 
in  wliich  lliey  shall  graduate,  in  Scuthuid  alone  the 
aspirant  for  an  Arts  degree  is  bound  down  by  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  to  seven  subjects,  all  of  which  he  must 
take  up  without  reference  either  to  his  proclivities 
or  to  his  professional  objects  in  life.  Obviously  the 
system  rc(|uires  changing,  but  it  cannot  t>e  clianged 
by  the  Universities  themselves,  owing  to  the  diver- 
sities of  view  entertained,  and  the  serious  interests  of 
Professors  which  are  involved    The  Universities 

must  move  allogether  in  such  a  matter,  else  one 
University  might  undersell  tlie  others^  and  there  is 
not  the  faintest  chance  of  getting  all  the  Univer- 
sities to  agree  upon  a  scheme  embodying  any  sub- 
stantial reform.  Therefore  this  question  remains  to 
be  externally  determined.  The  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  this  matter  caused  the  Government  in 
1876  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission,  in  general 
terms,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Universities  of  Scodand.  That  Com- 
mission was  presided  over  by  die  veteran  lawyer 
and  educationist,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Inglis,  Lord 
Justice  General,  and  it  contained  several  emiiieiit 
l^ersonagcs,  notably  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  and 
IVolessor  Huxley.  It  was  thought  that  the  two  last 
named  genUemen  gave  too  stroiig  a  bias  to  tlie  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission  in  tlie  direction  of 
encouraging  Science  in  tlic  Universities,  to  die  ex- 
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Unction^  it  might  almost  be  said,  of  classical  studies. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  a  more  or  less  remote 
[uture,  Scotland  has  for  the  present  much  to  gain  by 
an  increased  attention,  and  much  to  lose  by  a  dim- 
inished  attention,  to  classical  studies.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  when  a 
new  Executive  Cuiiiinission  comes  to  deal  with  it, 
may  be  developed  not  in  one  direction  alone,  but  in 
all,  and  that  the  new  Commission  may  be  as  judicious 
in  dealing  with  the  questions  submitted  to  it  as  was 
the  Commission  of  1858-62  in  dealing  with  the 
questions  of  that  day. 

In  the  previous  enumeration  of  the  good  fortunes 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  one  has  been  omitted, 
and  must  here  be  mentioned,  which  was  not  only  an 
accession  of  dignity,  but  also  a  solid  boon.  By  the 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland)  Act  of  i86b, 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews 
were  empowered  to  return  jointly  a  iNicmber  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  two  Universities  have 
been  during  three  Parliaments,  and  are  still,  repre- 
sented by  the  Right  Hon.  Dr.  (now  Sir)  Lyon 
i  ' lay  fair,  whose  election  has  rested  not  so  much  on 
political,  as  on  Academical  and  scientific  grounds. 
The  University  of  Edinburgh  has  found  it  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  representative  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons  cognisant  of  its  circumstances  and  watch- 
ful uver  its  niaiiy  important  interests. 

The  gradual  transformation  of  the  small Town's 
College"  in  the  Kirk-of-Field  into  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  of  the  present  day  has  been  traced  in 
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outline  in  the  preceding  pages.  But  to  fill  in  that 
outline  many  details  are  still  requisite,  and  especially 

some  account  of  those  persons  who,  working  from 
age  to  age  within  the  institution,  gave  it  its  strength 
and  its  iaiiie,  and  made  it  the  school  whicii  it  has 
grown  to  be.    To  supply  information  on  such  points 

the  lollowiiig  Appendixes  are  added. 


AlTENDIX  O.     THB  LiBRARV  OP  THE  UNlVBRSrrV  OF 

EDiNDUKGlI. 

'l*Hii  foundation  of  the  University  l  ibrary  was  anterior  to  iIkU  of 
the  College  of  Edinburgh.  In  15S0  Clement  Little — oue  of 
the  City  Conimissarics  above  mentioned  (\'ol.  1.  p.  105) — 
bequeathed  his  books  of  TJieology,  estimated  to  be  worth  1000 
merks»  to  the  Town  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  used  by  the  Ministers* 
Klders,  and  I3eacons  thereof/*  '*  Jftm,  his  I^aw  books^  and  other 
books  for  scholars,"  estimated  at  ;^i4o  :  18  :8  (Scots).  'J1ic 
Town  Council,  accepting  tliis  gift,  ordcicil  tlial  iur  its  rccci)liofi 
**a  house  or  library  he  made  at  tlie  end  of  Mr.  James  I^wsou's 
Study,"  that  is  to  say,  as  part  of  the  Manse  of  St  Giles'  Church 
(sec  Vol.  I.  p.  106).  The  work  was  rapidly  carried  out,  and  on 
the  14th  October  1580  the  books  were  presented  by  William 
Little,  each  volume  being  stamped  with  the  arms  of  hb  brother, 
and  with  the  words :  "  I  am  gevin  to  Ediniiijkgh  anu  Kirk  of 
God  «k  Maistkr  Clement  Litil  thar  to  kkman.  1580." 

J.iiiiLv,  Lawsua  having  died  in  1584,  the  Town  Counril,  on 
the  Seplcnibcr  of  that  year,  ordained  "the  Town's  Library, 
shelves  and  boards  thereof,  to  be  transj[K>rted  foi  lh  of  the  loilging 
sonic  time  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Lawson,  Minister,  and  set  up 
in  the  Town's  College,  in  a  house  convenient,  at  the  sight  of 
William  little,  Uailie,  and  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Robert  Kollock, 
Master  of  the  said  College,  and  he  to  be  obliged  to  the  custody 
thereof,  like  as  the  said  Mr.  James  was  obliged  of  before"  ITius 
there  was  as  yci  no  Cuiicgc  Library,  but    the  Town's  J^ibiury  *' 
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was  deposited  in  chaige  of  the  Principal  of  the  College.  Still,  it 
became  very  soon  the  custom  that  Giadimtes  should  pay  tribute 
to  this  Library,  either  in  the  shape  of  books  or  money,  as  if  it 

belonged  lo  their  Al/tia  Mater.  And,  on  tlie  other  hand,  being 
considered  the  City  Library,  and  btini;  the  only  public  library  in 
this  i)art  of  Scoiiand,  it  wxs  augmented  from  time  lo  time  by 
gifts  and  legacies  oT  books  Ijrom  the  citizens  and  neighbours  of 
liklinbuigh. 

Among  the  early  benefactors  of  the  LibiBry  are  mentioned : 
William  Rig  of  Mortoun;  James  Heriot;  Thomas  Fisher; 
Archibald  Douglas  of  Whittinghem;  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall, 

J.ord  Advocate  ;  David  Williamson  ;  James  Raetli  of  Edmonston ; 
and  Dr.  Robert  Jolmsiun.  And  to  this  list  has  to  be  added  an 
illustrious  name,  that  of  the  i>oet  and  scholar  Drummond  of 
Hawthorndcn,  who,  having  been  educated  first  in  the  High 
School  and  afterwards  in  tlie  College  of  Kdinbuigh,  where  he 
graduated  in  1605,  retained  a  great  regard  for  the  scenes  of  his 
early  training.  After  leaving  the  College  Drummond  seems  at 
once  to  have  commenced  collecting  books,  both  during  three 
years  of  travel  and  residence  abroad,  and  also  when,  on  his 
return,  he  had  "retired  to  liis  own  house  at  Hawthorndcn,  a 
sweet  and  soliliuy  seal,  and  very  fit  and  proper  for  the  Muses." 
In  1626,  when  Drummond  was  fort>  one  years  old,  there  appears 
to  be  some  reason  for  conjecturing^  that  he  contemplated 
breaking  up  his  establishment  at  Uawthomden,  being  called  to 
go  abroad  for  some  time  on  business  connected  with  the  registra- 
tion  of  a  intent  whidi  he  was  taking  out  for  military  machines. 
Before  leaving  hb  studious  retreat  for  an  indefinite  time  he 
presented  his  bof)ks  to  "the  Library  of  1  Aluiburgh." 

On  the  26lh  November  1626  l^rincipnl  Adamson  apjieared 
before  tiic  'iown  Council  and  produced  an  inventory  of  *'a 
number  of  l)ooks  given  and  devoted  to  the  Library  within  the 
College  by  Mr.  William  Drummond  of  Hathrindaill "  {sic).  The 
Council  ordered  that  the  books  should  be  ''put  into  the 
Library  with  the  rest,"  and  that  the  inventory  should  be  printed 
at  their  cxjicnse.  Adamson,  who  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
piuduced  accordingly  a  priaied   i^lin  catalogue,  wlueii  he 

*  Sec  rr<>r<  ?;s(ir  h\di%sin\%  Dmmmand  ^  Ildtmlktrtuku*    73ft/  SttnytfhU 
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entitled  Auciarium  BihUoihum  Edmbmrgmm^  she 

Librorum  qm$  Guiidmm  Drummand  ab  Htmtkomden^  Bibluh 

thectc^  jy.D.Q.,  Anno  i6a7.*  To  this  catalogue  A  clam  son 
prefixed  :i  Laiiii  Preface,  which  nas  \\\  fact  a  translation  of  a 
])ni>(  r  which  1  )ruininond  of  Hawtlioi ii(lc]i  had  previously  writicn 
OJ  Libraries.  In  it  the  imi)ortanrc  ot  great  Libraries  is  tlcclarc<i, 
and  their  founders  eulogised.  Among  them  is  speciijcd  ^  the 
most  worthy  Bodley/'  who  in  1602  had  presented  a  collection 
of  about  3000  volumes  to  the  University  of  Oifoid. 

Shortly  afterwards  there  was  published  a  tract,  which  is 
generally  attributed  to  Drummond,  but  may  have  been  by  Adam- 
son,  entitled  I iibliotheca  Edinburii^ena  lectori ^  iv\  which  the  Library 
was  sin)p()scd  to  have  addressed  |ii-n|)lc,  and  invited  ihi.  m  ta 
increase  its  stores.  Such  ai)peals  ahnost  always  produce  some 
fruit  in  Uie  course  of  time,  if  not  immediately ;  they  sink  into 
people's  minds  and  bring,  if  not  gifts,  then  legaciea 

Drummond's  auctarium  or  addition  to  the^  Library  consisted 
of  "  about  500  volumes,  in  various  languages,  with  some  MSSL, 
most  of  them  with  Drummond's  name  written  on  them,  and  some 
of  them  with  his  marginal  markings  and  underlinings  of  passages 
as  he  had  read  them."*  This  collection  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
literary  rather  than  a  scientilic  one,  and  it  probaljly  brought  to 
Kdnibui)4h  sonic  S[)eciineiis  of  modern  and  elegant  literature 
whicli  liad  not  previously  reached  this  remote  Metropolis.  But 
it  strikes  one  on  reading  the  catalogue  that  the  collection  is 
desultory  and  slight  For  instance,  of  Shakespeare's  plays  there 
are  only  tav^s  Labwr  Last  (1598),  and  Rmmi»  mnd  JuiUt 
(1599);  of  S|H!nscr*8  works  not  the  J^oiry  Qiuctu^  but  the 
EpiihalainiuHi  J  of  IIa<  on  only  The  Wisdofn  of  the  Andents^ 
etc.  Dniinniond  aliei  wards  presented  a  few  oliicr  books  and 
some  |)apcrs  of  mterest.^ 

*  The  dale  apiiears  Iq  refer  to  the  time  when  the  oitsks«e  was  priated. 
Dot  to  that,  sonic  months  catUcr,  w4wa  Ibe  liooks  weic  adiially  gjvctt. 

*  Ma.N>i<m"s  Drutnmondy  p.  i66. 

'  \\  M)  hi|»]M'n.iI  th.it  thirty  or  forty  ycnrs  nro  Howit,  then  A«^i>f.int 
Lilti.Triiin,  tiM  I,  (o  his  <>wii  house  a  |>a(  krt  containing  son)c  f»f  ihc  I  >runi- 

inoixl  I'apciH  in  or<icr  (u  M>tl  nnJ  calalo|;uc  Uicai.  While  he  hail  iIicm:  hi  ins 
potsdsion,  Bower  diet  I,  and  the  papers  were  lemovcU  with  his  othci  cliccls  to 
his  dany titer's  house  in  London.  In  1875  Mr.  Mardiall,  Uowcr's  soa<ia-Uw» 
thinking  that  these  papers  mifrht  belong  to  the  Edinbnrgh  University  Lilxary, 
then  restored  them.  Mr.  Small,  the  present  Librariaa»  Ibnnd  nmonfit  theia  n 
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£ven  before  Dniinniond's  contribution  had  been  received  the 
Tofwti  Council  had  felt  the  Library  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  re<iuire  extended  accommodation  beyond  what  had  been 
origiiially  allotted  to  it  in  the  College.    In  1616,  as  we  shall  see 

more  iKirticularly  elsewhere,  lliey  built  a  Hall  lur  Acadcinical 
I  urjioscs,  120  feet  long  by  3c  broad,  and  the  room  over  this 
of  the  same  size  was  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the 
Library.  But  the  upix:r  Hall  appears  to  have  been  ill-built  and 
not  weather-tight  So  in  1642  another  edifice  was  erected  for  the 
College  Library  adjacent  to  the  former  one;  but  in  1753  the 
Upper  Hall  was  renovated,  and  restored  to  its  original  function, 
and  it  continued  to  hold  its  ground  as  the  University  Library  till 
1825,  long  after  the  rest  of  the  old  College  buildings  had  been 
demolished  to  make  way  for  tlie  new  University  (juadrangle 
designed  by  Adam  and  modified  and  completed  by  Piayfair. 
How  the  old  College  Library  looked  when  it  was  left  standing  in 
its  original  homeliness  surrounded  by  stately  architecture  we  may 
judge  from  a  sketch  judiciously  made  by  Playfour  to  commemorate 
the  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new. 

At  first,  and  indeed  for  fifty  years,  the  Library  was  under  the 
sole  charge  of  the  Trincipal,  and  for  his  guidance  the  Town 
Council  in  1621  passed  the  following  Act: — *'  11  it y  forbid  the 
rrincipal  to  suficr  any  books  in  their  Library  or  pL-rtaining  to  the 
Good  Town  to  be  lent  out  of  tlie  some  lo  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever ;  and  that  none  be  suffered  to  enter  into  the  Library 
but  those  who  shall  be  sworn  that  they  shall  neither  steal  nor  take 
away  any  books  forth  of  the  said  Libraty,  rive,  or  blot,  or  misuse 
any  of  them,  which  Act  the  Council  intimate  to  the  Principal,^ 
being  present."  In  thi-s  At  L  we  observe  that  the  Town  Council 
were  particular  not  to  call  the  Library  "the  College  Library," 
but  to  si)eak  of  it  as  the  pro|)erty  of  the  Town. 

In  i6a6  Principal  Adamson,  on  representing  to  the  Town 

very  curious  <k>cvimen(,  l»einj^  n  Rtntomcnt  in  ihe  handwritini;  of  Leslie,  Bishop 
of  Ross,  of  the  occurrences  al  Je<llnirgii  m  15G6,  when  Queen  Mary  was  severely 
ill,  and  gave  what  she  supposed  to  be  her  dying  instructions  to  her  nobles.  Mr. 
Small  has  published  this  hilheito  vnltnown  episode  in  Mary's  life,  which  cer- 
tainly shows  her  under  a  favourable  light,  though  it  is  true  that  her  enemies 
maj  quote  the  old  saying :  '*  When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  saint  would 
be,"  etc. 

^  This  was  FMrick  Sands,  who  only  held  office  two  and  a  half  years. 
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Council  llic  inj  ury  which  thi  ht  jok.s  were  suslaiiiiMg  horn  dain|),  was 
allowed  180  iiicrks  per  aninun  (jC^^  sterling)  for  a  servani  to 
attend  lu  tlic  stale  of  the  vuluuies,  and  lur  cools  to  heat  the 
room. 

In  1635  <t  resolved  that  it  would  be  better  to  appoint  a 
Librarian  who  should  attend  at  stated  hours  for  the  convenience 
of  readers,  which  the  Principal  could  not  da    A  Mr.  Kenneth 

lx>gic,  who  had  already  given  assistance  to  Principal  Adamson, 
wds  chosuiv  Keeper  oi  the  Library  with  a  salary  of  400  iiicrks 
(^22  :  3  :  4).  In  1636  a  more  detailed  set  of  rules  was  drawn 
up  by  the  1  own  Council  to  be  observed  by  those  who  should  use 
the  Library.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  preamble  to  Uiese  Rules 
the  Town  Council  ignored  Mr,  Clement  Little,  and  gave  a  some- 
what fanciful  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Library ;  for  they  said : 
Whereas  the  Provost  of  this  Buigh  for  tlie  time  having  at  the 
fmtndatwn  of  the  Cotkge  within  this  Burgh  caitsed  a  Lihrary  t0  be 
kept  for  i^d/Iiirifii^  if  l>ooks  fur  the  use  of  Sludtnts  and  adwiuce- 
ment  of  learning,"  etc.  And  they  proceed  to  ordain  that  the 
Library  shall  be  "made  luUent  to  all  Students  who  shall  be 
immatriculate  and  make  faith  in  manner  underwritten  "  (i.e.  swear 
that  they  will  neither  steal  nor  deface  the  books).  This  Act  then 
gave  a  six:cial  interest  in  the  Library  to  matriculated  Students, 
whicli  had  never  been  done  before.  The  Library  henceforth 
ceased  to  be  "  the  Town^s  Library,**  and  became  definitely  "  the 
College  Library."  SuU  (,)ulsiders  were  to  be  allowed,  after  taking 
the  oath»  to  ha\  e  ihe  jirivilegc  of  reading  in  the  Library  ;  but  the 
quaint  order  was  made  that  the  Keeper  should  "admit  none  to 
their  oaUi  who  has  not  been  educate  within  the  said  College  Infore 
first  they  giw  in  som  new  tntok  to  t/te  said  JJinrary,^  The  oath 
appears  to  have  been  taken  before  certain  of  the  Bailies  during 
the  session  1636-37  by  forty -two  ]>ersons,  among  whom  were 
flnnnay,  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh,^  Ramsay,  formerly  Rector  of 
the  College,  the  I'riiu  ij  al  and  l\eL;enls,  and  of  ihc  rest  i>erha|)^  llic 
nmjnrily  were  Suidenls.  In  the  following  year,  anion<,'^t  others, 
Druniinond  of  1  lawiliornden  took  the  oath,  and  thus  was  again 
able  to  consult  his  own  books.  It  was  ordered  that  the  Kee(>cr 
should  **  not  sulfer  any  students  to  take  down  any  books  at  their 
own  hands  that  shall  not  be  chained ;  **  which  shows  that  a  few, 

*  At  wlioin  Jcniiie  Geddcs  was  saitl  to  have  flung  her  stool. 
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at  all  events,  of  the  books  were  so  secured,  thoiigli  Morer  in  1688 
{iraised  the  Library  for  having  bookcases  closed  in  with  wire 
instead  of  a  multitude  of  chains.'  The  Libzary  was  to  be  used 
solely  as  a  readtng-rooin ;  the  books  were  never  to  be  lent  out 
In  summer  the  library  was  to  be  open  six  hours  a  day,  except  on 
Sundays — from  7  to  9  a.m.,  from  10  to  is  A.M.,  and  from  2  to 
4  P.M. ;  in  winter  it  was  to  be  open  from  10  to  12,  and  from 
2  till  4.  Minute  regulations  were  added  iur  preventing  the 
damngc  or  destruction  of  books. 

With  so  many  hours  of  attendance  recfuired  for  so  small  a 
salary  it  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  neither  Mr.  Logie  nor  his 
immediate  successors  continued  to  hold  ofi&ce  long.  Between 
1635  and  1667  there  was  a  succession  of  no  less  than  ten 
librarians ;  i)robably  none  of  these  persons  had  a  peculiar  vocation 
for  tlje  cniploymcnt.  Diit  in  1667  the  Town  Council  found  out 
a  born  Librarian  in  tlie  person  of  Mr.  William  Henderson,  wlio 
showed  great  zeal  and  fidelity  in  his  oftice,  so  tliat  after  he  had 
held  it  for  se\'cn  years  his  salary  was  augmented  from  400  to  600 
merles  yearly  in  consideration  of  his  great  diligence.  Besides 
fulfilling  his  duties  towards  the  books,  he  acted  also  as  Secretary 
to  the  College^  an  office  which  was  henceforth  combined  with  that 
of  Librarian.  Such  minutes,  however,  as  W.  Henderson  kept  of 
the  Meetings  of  "  the  Faculty  "  of  the  College,  were  contained  in 
that  "(JId  College  Register"  which  was  seized  by  the  lown 
Council  in  1703,  and  is  now  unfortunately  lost  (sec  Vol.  I.  p.  245 
note).  Wc  possess  his  handwriting,  however,  in  an  accurate 
register  of  the  books  ^  and  other  objects  presented  to  the  Library 
during  his  term  of  olHce,  preceded  by  a  complete  catalogue  of 
former  benefactors  of  the  College ;  also  in  the  Graduation  Book 
where  for  a  series  of  years  he  entered  the  laurcitions ;  also  (and 
for  tliis  [mticular  gratitude  is  owing  to  lam)  in  a  complete  MS. 

'  Morci's  S/iorf  A<tonii/,  \>.  S/. 

-  Anutii'^  llic  U'ac/iittiun.s  <jf  ll1.1l  day  u^is  a  bequest  of  2000  vuhunes  niafle 
in  1O78  l»y  Mr.  James  Nairnc,  Minister  of  Wcmyss.  This  collection  was  a  more 
soUd  mhI  valuaMe  one  than  that  of  DnnDnond.  Naime  had  gmduatetl  in  1650 
vnder  Tlioma!i  Cmufiml  as  Kq;cnt.  After  lie  had  liccn  many  years  in  charge  of 
lhe|iarish  of  Wemyss  lie  was  alllictcil  with  the  stone,  and  came  lu  K<Unbui;i;h  to 
I>c  near  ihc  |>hysicians  of  tlnt^c  days.  He  was  accommo<latt  d  uilh  lodgings 
within  the  Collrgi-,  and  dyin^;  there,  Iic'Hieadicd  /".irxx)  (ScdIs)  to  found  some Uut- 
taries  in  'i  kcology,  auU  also  left  his  libiory  to  the  College. 
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copy  of  Craufurd's  Memoirs  of  the  College  (rom  its  origin  dowa 
to  1646. 

After  holding  the  Librarianship  for  eighteen  years  William 
Henderson  resigned  it  in  favour  of  his  son,  Robert  Hendeisoiii 
who  had  graduated  M.A«  in  1684,  and  who  was  appointed 
Librarian  in  i685.  He  was  the  first  person  to  introduce 
Bibiioiheks -wissenschaft  into  the  management  of  the  College 
Library.  For  this  purpose  he  got  leave  to  travel  and  inspect  the 
modes  of  arrangenieiU  aiid  cataloguing  adoplecl  in  foreign  libraries. 
During  his  absence  his  father  was  aliowed  to  oflficbte  for  him 
as  Librarian.  On  his  return  he  arranged  the  books  in  presses 
according  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treated,  and  he  made  a 
catalogue  of  them  in  that  order,  which  still  exists  in  his  hand- 
writing with  a  Latin  dedication  to  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Council,  and  to  Dr.  Gilbert  Rule,  Principal  of  the  College. 
It  is  curious  that  while  making  tliis  catalogue  it  should  not  iiave 
occurred  to  Iiim  iiuikc  it  in  double  funn.  When  it  was  fmislicd 
he  started  afresh  to  make  an  alphabetical  catalogue :  but,  though 
he  continued  as  Librarian  till  1747,  altogether  sixty-two  years, — 
a  longer  period  of  office  than  any  one  else  connected  with  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  has  attained, — ^he  never  succeeded  in 
accomplbhing  this  object^ 

After  Robert  Henderson's  long  incumbency  a  succession  of 
Professors  held  the  office  of  Librarian.    'I  hesc  were  : — 

(i)  1747-1763.  George  Stuart,  Professor  of  Huminiiy,  wlio 
appears  to  have  been  indhcicnt  in  lus  management  of  the 
Library. 

(3)  1763-1785.  James  Kobertson,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  who 
at  once  engaged  as  Assistant,  at  ^15  a  year,  with  board,  a  Mr. 
Duke  Gordon,  and  lie  proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  person. 

Three  or  four  Students,  at  5s.  a  week,  were  also  enlisted ;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  this  staff,  a  catalogue  was  finished  in  two  years, 
and  this  being  written  oiily  on  one  side  of  the  page  was  readily 
cut  ui)  into  an  alphabetical  catalogue,  which  in  two  years  more 
was  all  copied  out  again,  occupying  four  volumes  folio.    Thus  In 

>  According  to  Ualzd's  account  Robert  Ilendetson  must  liAve  been  n  qnaint 
and  eocenlric  clianictcr.    Meagre  and  emaciated  in  figure,  he  was  fall  of  self* 

satisfaction  ;  lutctl  to  show  oiT  his  powers  of  speaking  Lntin,  and  to  avow  his 
fear  of  aiiproackuig  n  certain  ruinous  wnll  in  llic  old  College,  which,  it  had 
been  propbesicd,  would  foil  oa  tome  very  teamed  man. 
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1767  the  problem  was  solved  of  giving  the  libraiy  an  alphabetical 
catalogue^ 

(5)  From  1785  to  1806,  Andrew  Dalzel,  Professor  of  Greek ; 

(4)  from  1806  to  1809,  George  Dmibar,  also  Professor  of  Greek  ; 

(5)  from  1809  to  1822,  Andrew  Duncan,  secundns.  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  afterwards  of  Materia  Medica  ;  and 

(6)  from  1822  to  1854,  Alexander  Brunton,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
were  successively  Librarians.  They  had  extremely  small  salaries 
in  that  capacity— ^50  per  annum ;  but  some  of  them  held  also 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  Senatus,  and  drew  certain  fees  for  the 
issue  of  diplomas,  amounting  perhaps  to  1 50  per  annum.  The 
custom  of  appointing  Professors  to  the  Librarianship  had  begun 
when  the  University  was  at  an  early  stage  of  its  develoj)nient,  and 
did  well  enough.  But,  in  proi)oitioii  as  both  the  Library  and  the 
rest  of  the  University  system  developed,  it  became  more  and  more 
improper  that  a  Professor  should  undertake  the  charge  of  the 
Library  in  addition  to  the  dudes  of  his  Chair.  So  the  Town 
Council  acted  ircry  wisely  when,  in  1854^  they  put  a  stop  to  the 
system,  and  appointed  as  Librarian  Mr.  John  Small,  who  had  been 
long  connected  with  the  University  as  a  Student,  and  who  had 
in  1847  succeeded  liis  father  in  the  olHce  of  principal  Assiiitant 
Librarian.* 

Havmg  sketched  the  history  of  the  Librarianship  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  tlie  present  day,  we  may  now  turn  back  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  Libiary  itself.    For  a  hundred  years  ^  it  was  the 

>  Professor  Robcrlson*s  catalogue,  with  additions  and  insertions,  served 

as  the  cataloptic  of  (he  lihrrrry  nntil  i8f2,  when  its  trnn<?rrtptinn,  incorporating 
aii  Ihc  atldilions,  was  Ittmiii  by  the  Rev.  Ntr,  Murisoii,  nnU  finished  after 
twelve  yenrs'  IalM)ur.  Tltis  trnnscription  fornii.  in  the  main  the  catalogue  now 
in  use,  though  several  voiunics  have  of  late  been  re- written.  It  is  now 
complete  to  the  present  date,  bound  in  twenty-five  volumes  folio^  with  spaces 
left  for  additions.  Tlic  idea  of  printing  it  was  suggested  twenty  years  ago* 
bat  rejected  on  account  of  the  groit  expense. 

*  After  tfic  appointment  of  Mr.  Duke  Gordon  as  his  Assistant,  by  Pro- 
fcssor  Robertson,  there  wn*;  nlwnys  a  principal  Assistant  Librarian,  and  this 
functionary  often  did  tlie  wh*>)c  work,  Icavint';  Ihc  olTirr  nf  Librarian  nearly 
honorary.  Among  the  Assistant  Lilirariaux  were  sonic  disiinpiishcd  names, 
as  for  instance,  that  of  the  Rev.  Hew  Scott)  author  of  the  Juisli  liuUsia 
ScoticaM^  and  Mr.  Alexander  Bower,  author  of  the  History  0/  tkt  Uni- 
vtrniy  ^  Edinburgh, 

<  The  Advocates'  Libiaiy  was  foiuided  in  t68a  by  Sir  George  Madcenxie, 
Lofd  Advocate  for.Scothuid. 
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sole  public  Library  in  Edinbtii|^,  and*  though  «e  find  occasional 

notices  ill  the  City  Records  of  small  |>urt:hascs  of  liooks  made  by 
ihc  Town  (  .'ouncil,  its  chief  source  uf  increase  during  that  i>erio<J 
continued  to  be  dontitions  and  bctiucsts  l)y  private  iiulividiials. 
l]ut  by  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  of  1710  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  common  with  the  other  Univenities  o£  Great  Urttain, 
obtained  the  right  to  daim  a  oopy  of  every  book  registered  in 
Stationers'  Hall,  and  this,  of  course,  produced  a  constant  influx 
of  contem|)orary  literature  and  printed  matter,  whereby  the  bulk 
of  the  Library  at  all  events  was  considerably  increased,  and  iiuuiy 
valuable  works,  amid  a  heap  of  lumber,  were  ot)L.iined.  The 
University  had,  however,  fretjuently  to  assert  itself  in  order  to 
prevent  its  privilege  from  being  evaded  Thus  in  1733  we  find 
Princiixil  Smith  waiting  on  the  Lord  Advocate,  SoUdtor-General, 
and  Mr.  I  lundas  of  Amistoun,  to  ask  them  to  take  caie  of  the 
interest  of  the  University  with  regard  to  published  books. 

In  1737  there  came  the  first  beginning  of  an  internal  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  Library.  In  that  year  Dr.  William  W  i.shirl, 
having  !)ccn  admitted  as  Principal,  dccku'ed  that,  "in  lien  of  any 
entertainment  usual  at  admission  of  Masters,  he  pro|)Osed  to  make 
a  compliment  of  some  money  (;^io  sterling)  and  a  fxircel  of 
curious  books  to  the  Library."^  This  was  done,  and  it  became 
henceforth  the  custom  that  Professors,  on  their  admission,  instead 
of  giving  a  dinner  to  the  rest  of  the  Senatus,  should  present  jCs 
to  the  1  jl)rary.  The  development  of  a  Library  Fund  of  a  sub- 
si. mi  il  *  h.ii.iclcr  dates,  however,  from  die  year  1763,  whi<  h  wajj 
indeed  llie  cotnn!en<  cmoit  of  a  new  era  for  the  Library  in  many 
ways.  The  books  had  been  some  years  before  replaced,  as  before 
mentioned,  in  the  Up|>er  Hall;  i'rofessor  Jann^  Robertson,  with 
his  able  As.sistant  Duke  Crordon,  was  undertaking  to  arrange  and 
catalogue  them ;  and  his  illustrious  namesake,  William  Robertson 
the  historian,  had  just  been  made  Prtnd|iaL  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  Dr.  Robertson's  rrincinalshi))  was  to  proj)Osc  new  rules 
for  tlu  Library:  all  Prt)lcssors  who  hid  not  hitherto  subsrrrl>cd 
were  to  pay  /'5  each,  and  all  Students  (except  the  l»ivinily 
.Stiidcntii,  who  had  a  separate  Library  of  their  own)  were  to  |»ay 
half-a-crown  each.    'I'his  was  to  be  collected  in  llecembcr  of  each 

*  '1  he  iiatiKs  tir  iIicm:  liuuks  ofc  unfuf  tunalcly  not  rccuf«loi  la  ihc  tuiituu-s 
uf  ScnatiM. 
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fear,  and  each  Student,  on  pa3rmenty  was  to  "  receive  from  the 
Libfmrtan  a  ticket  entitling  him  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  Cms  for 
one  year."  Thus  the  firat  form  of  matriculation  tickets  was  a 
ticket  admitting  to  citisenship,  not  of  the  University  in  general, 
but  of  the  Library.*  At  the  same  time  it  was  laid  down  that  all 
persons  receiving  honorary  degrees  in  Law  or  Divinity  should  pay 
jQio  cacli  towards  the  Library. 

Under  these  regulations  a  solid  fund  was  provided,  though 
not  of  very  large  amount.  A  statement  of  tlie  receipts  from  1762 
to  1787  shows  those  of  the  fiist  year  to  have  been  the  largest 
They  are  entered  as  follows : — 

*•  1762-63.  Collected  for  the  General  Branch .  £^^^  '3  o 
^        „  Medical  iiruiidi .     126    5  9 


j£a58  18  9." 

The  remainder  of  tlie  years  nearly  averaged  this,  but  never 
came  up  to  it,  though  the  Students,  in  the  meantime,  under  Prin- 
cipal Robertson  had  nearly  doubled  in  number.  The  reason  is 
plain ;  at  iiist  the  thing  was  a  novelty ;  Matriculation,"  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  was  quite  voluntary,  and  the  Students  soon 
found  out  that  they  did  not  get  very  much  for  their  money,  for  Ma- 
tricuLition  did  not  commence  till  the  roth  of  December,  and  thus 
the  fust  bix  weeks  of  llie  session  were  lost,  and  then  the  Library 
was  only  open  fur  four  days  a  week.  The  Town  Council,  as  we 
have  seen  above  (p.  1 2),  afterwards  took  the  regulation  of  the  Ma- 
triculation Fund  into  their  own  hands,  and  n\ade  a  better  thing  of  it 

Principal  Robertson  doubtless  introduced  a  liberal  spirit  into 
the  adminbtration  of  the  Library,  so  as  to  extend  its  usefulness 
as  much  as  possibla  But  in  1764  he  was  betrayed  into  a  bad 
bargain,  which  he,  as  head  of  the  University,  and  George  Dnim- 
mond,  as  Lord  I'rovosL,  both  accepted.  iiiis  was  an  ufJcr  from 
the  Cullc[;c  of  Surgeons  to  make  over  their  own  Library  to  the 
University,  and  to  pay  jC^  [Kjr  annum,  on  condition  that  each 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  should  have  equal  privileges 
with  a  Professor,  in  respect  of  consulting  and  borrowing  books. 
The  Surgeons'  Library  was  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred 

*  It  is  |)robn1)Ic,  though  not  certain,  Uinl  at  thi»  period  Ibe  custom  of 
kaidiiig  books  out  oi  the  Library  lirst  coaiuicnceU. 

VOL  IL  N 
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volumes,  mc^tly  onti^natefL  on  Surgery  and  Pliarmacy,  and  ^ 
p<r  annum  was  a  very  uLiUttiuate  contribution.  In  course  of 
time  the  Senat us  felt  quite  aggrieved  at  the  result  of  the  bargain, 
and  Professor  Lcsiie  stated  to  the  Commissioii  of  1826 :  "Thirty 
was  the  number  of  Sorgeoos  when  this  wretched  contiact  was 
made ;  but  they  now  amnnn*  io  lunetj,  of  whom  above  six^  are 
m  the  diily  labit  of  freqoeiitiiig  the  Libnty ;  they  room  aboyt 
the  diiTcrent  ro>ni5,  distracting  the  attention  of  the  under  Librar- 
bns,  and  they  Lorrow  more  than  six  hundred  volumes  of  all  kinds 
f:r  themselves  and  their  apprentices."  The  Coninn'^  i>  ncrs  of 
1S5S-62  made  ao  equitable  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the 
CoUege  of  Surgeons  to  the  University  Library.  They  ordained 
that  the  amiual  payment  oC  £$  should  be  contioued,  and  that 
any  Fellow  of  the  College  resident  in  or  near  Edinhuight  might 
be  allowed  to  borrow  ten  Tolomes  at  a  time  from  the  Libiary  on 
a  payment  of     i  a  year. 

In  1794  the  Scnatus  resolved  that  of  the  four  days  a  week 
during  \\i\uh  the  Library  was  ojicn  two  shoul<J  he  set  apart  for 
issuing  and  two  for  receiving  back  books.  Tins  arrangement 
shows  wliat  limited  facilities  were  afforded  to  the  Students  in  those 
days,  for  making  ttse  of  the  Libiary.  Books  might  he  taken  out, 
indeed,  but  only  during  two  hours  on  two  days  in  the  week.  This 
is  a  great  contrast  to  the  present  system,  under  which  a  Student 
can  take  out  Iwoks  during  six  days  in  the  week,  and  can  every  day 
sit  in  the  reading  room  consulting  the  books  of  the  Library. 

In  1806  the  Matriculation  fee  was  raised  to  5s.,  by  which 
the  Library  Fund  was  increased  from  an  average  of  ;^2  5o  to 
about  jCaoo  per  annum.  Matriculation  being  still  voluntary, 
about  half  the  Students  in  the  University  declmed  to  matriculate. 
This  last  fact  was  brought  out  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Treasury  from 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  submitted  in  tSo8,  when  the  Govern- 
ment had  actually  pro|)Osed  to  levy  a  lax  ol  los.  a  head  on 
Students  matri<  ulatiri^  in  the  Universities  of  (Ircat  Britain.  The 
Senatus  [ujiniLd  out  that  in  Edinburgh  *' Matiicuiat ion  nnplicd 
simply  the  enrolment  of  the  name  of  a  Student  in  the  Album  of 
the  University,  and  conferred  no  immunity,  emolument,  or 
privilege,  civil  or  poUtical,  whatever,  except  the  right  of  borrowing 
books  for  perusal  from  the  University  Library,  and  of  obtaining 
at  any  future  period  a  certificate  of  enrolment'*   In  181  a  the 
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Matriculation  fee  was  raised  to  los.,  and  in  1826  it  was  reported 
to  the  Royal  Commission  that  the  income  of  the  Library  from 
this  source^  //us  payments  on  diplomas  for  degrees  and  a  few  other 
small  items,  amounted  to  z  x  50.  This  income,  howeyer,  was  sub- 
ject to  deductions  not  only  for  payment  of  Library  Assistants,  but 
also  for  the  wngcs  of  Janitors ;  for  the  Matriculation  Fund  was 
now  treated  as  a  fund  tor  "Library  and  Police."  So  that  out  of 
the      I  150  only  about  ^400  nctt  was  available  for  buying  books. 

In  1825  the  present  fine  building  for  the  Library  was  in 
course  of  erection,  and  a  Committee  of  the  Senatus  reported  that 
a  great  ix>rtion  of  the  books  in  the  old  Upper  Halt  were  in  such 
a  condition  that  they  could  not  be  removed  into  their  new  quarters 
without  previous  renovation.  On  minute  inquiry  they  found  that 
there  were  about  70,000  volumes  altogether,  and  they  estimated 
that  of  these  1500  must  be  bound,  and  8500  repaired,  beloie  the 
Library  couUI  be  moved  ;  and  altogether  tliat  at  least  jCiooo 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  cost  of  removal.  The  Senatus  at 
once  took  vigorous  action  on  this  report ;  they  obtained  a  cash 
credit  of  ^2500  at  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Co.'s  Bank  on  the  secur- 
ity of  General  Reid's  legacy ;  they  retained  the  services  of  Mr. 
David  I^ing,  the  great  antiquarian  and  biUiophilisty  to  superin- 
tend the  arrangement  and  binding  of  the  books,  and  they  set  up 
a  binder  s  establishment  of  their  own  in  ajxirtments  on  the  base- 
ment story  of  the  north  side  of  their  new  quadrangle.  In  No- 
vember 1827  the  Committee  reported  the  completion  of  the 
arduous  task.  The  work  had  been  directed  with  loving  zeal  and 
great  discretion  by  David  Laing;  13,000  volumes  had  been  re- 
pairedi  and  3000  rebound,  at  a  total  cost  of  ;{^3o6o ;  and  the 
Clement  Little  and  Drummond-of-Hawthomden  Collections,  *Uhe 
one  the  nucleus,  the  other  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Library," 
had  each  been  clothed  in  handsome  and  apprupriate  bindings. 
The  books  had  been  removed  by  stages  to  the  new  building,  and 
the  old  College  Library  had  been  condemned  to  demolition. 
This  was  indeed  a  production  of  order  and  symmetry  out  of 
chaos.  In  its  former  inconvenient  apartments  the  Library,  under- 
manned in  officers  and  unprovided  with  sufficient  funds  for  keep- 
ing the  books  in  rc[)air,  had  run  to  seed,  and  confusion  had  got 
the  ui)i>er  hand,  liut  now,  like  the  snake  in  synlng,  posifis  nevus 
exuviis  niiidusque  juventa^  whatever  of  worth  that  Library  con- 
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taincd  was  lo  comc  forth  new  -  organised,  trim,  and  available. 
The  Scnatus  ext)rcssed,  as  ihey  well  might,  their  great  graliuide 
to  Mr.  Lalng  for  his  skill  and  perseverance. 

More  than  half  a  century  later  David  Laing^  laid  the  Umversitj 

*  The  n.iiiie  of  lliis  incoii)|>aral)lc  scholar  in  ScolLi.^li  liislory.  Iit<ntiirr, 
ami  nnliquilics,  is  n  liuuschuld  word  in  EtIinlMirgh.     But  it  b  a  name  that 
shoulti  always  \>c  comniciiiuratr«l  in  sp<xial  coimcclioii  with  the  University  of 
Edittbttrgh.  Thcrcrore  it  is  fitt ii.i^  lo  let  down  here  sooM  brief  nolicet  of  hiMp 
in  case  that  this  book  should  come  into  the  hands  of  wiy  one  who  has  lived 
beyond  the  reach  of  Uavid  Loing's  fame.    Son  of  an  anti<|uarian  bookseller  in 
South  Jiridge  Street,  close  to  the  University,  he  was  bred  up  in  a  shop  which 
became  the  haunt  i)f  nu-n  of  letters,  nn«!  thus  was  from  an  ertrly  npc  n?is«>riatctl 
with  WalUr  Smit,  Allan  Cunningham,  iiul  other  cch  hrltics.    lie  uos  s<»<.n 
master  of  his  Inulc;  Init  he  not  only  knew  all  about  \KH>ks  and  thcii  value 
from  a  professional  |)oint  of  view  ;  he  became  a  profound  student  of  llieir 
contents*  and  then  ap[>lying  hb  stores  of  em'aecnnMihithig  knowledge^  and 
puisuiag  a  career  of  calm  and  nnremilllng  labonr  during  a  life  which  was  pro* 
longed,  without  a  day's  illness,  for  eighty-five  years,  he  became  the  greatest 
editor  of  the  monuments  of  a  national  literature  that  h.is  ever  been  seen. 
From  1821  lo  1K7S  (%vhen  he  dieil)  he  is  snid  to  hav,-  t.liird,  or  as-sistcd  in 
cditinp,  no  Kss  (Man  two  huiMlre<l  and  hfly  voluiius.    His  !n(»sl  impoftnnt 
production  was  Ins  ll'orAj  of  John  Ktiox^  ttofiv  Jirst  iolletUd  and  etitud,  in 
six  volumes  (1S46-1864).     lie  producetl  admiraldc  editions  of  Ibc  early 
Scottish  poets,  such  as  llcnryson,  liunbar.  Sir  David  Lyn<lsay,  etc  He 
unearthed  all  sorts  of  curious  records  and  brought  them  to  hghtt  as  lor  is* 
stance  the  notes  made  by  l>rummond  of  Ik'n  Jonstm's  visit  to  llawthorn«lciii» 
and  of  his  conversations  with  him.     Owing  to  l>avid  Laing's  uns|)aring 
activity  in  this  way,  nn  cndnenl  Knglish  hi«^t«»Ttnn  n  rt  nlly  conij»laincil,  nfh-r 
scnrchinj;  the  A  lsocntcs'  Library,  (hnt  **  in  Scoil.ind  notliinjj  had  N*cn  K  ft 
unpiintoi.  '    lie  llucw  immeriitc  light  oa  the  iltslory  of  the  Cliufcii  uf  bcoi* 
land,  both  in  |>r.c-Keformaliou  and  j>o;»t-Kefoimaliuii  times,  and  also  on  the 
devclo|)mcnt  of  Scottish  art,  on  which,  as  I*rofcs5or  of  Anti<|uitics  to  the  Ko)  al 
Academy  of  Scollaml,  he  delivered  an  admirable  set  of  lectures.    Nothing  old 
and  Scottish  came  amiss  to  him.    He  was  for  thirty-eight  yeait  liononvy 
Secretary  tn  the  Hannatyne  Club,  foumled  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and,  working 
withotii  stiiKii  l,  vlil.  il  U'X  them  alHuii  foiiy  volumes,  mostly  in  quarto.  As 
fellow  <-f  the  i\nii(|ii.nian  Society  hv  r  in  '.intly  c«mtrilmtefl  |>a|Krs  to  their 
Transaetioii'i,  mid  he  ss-.xs  for  twenty  loin   years  their   Korctpn  SecrHary. 
Amongst  his  other  works  be  did  the  U(uver!»ily  of  LdiuUiigh  tlte  M:ivice  of 
printing  iU  cataltigue  of  Graduates  (1858),  and  editing  Dalsel's  Hutorj  0/ gkg 
University  (i86t).    In  i8j7  he  was  made  Librarian  to  the  Society  of  Writers 
to  the  Signet,  and  their  Library  under  him  grew  lo  l>e  acoUoCtlon  of  pecuKav 
value  for  historical  research.     In  1864  tlio  University,  as  in  duty  hondt 
liestowetl  on  him  thf  honorary  <hi^rfe  of  Ll^.  IX  ;  but  he  alwap  requested 
his  fiieii'ls  f  )  leliaiii  from  callin^^  hiin  "nfKrtor."    In  he  hid  another 

ami  cluM;r  tonneelioii  with  the  University  conferred  \t\nm  him,  for  Thomas 
Oulylc,  when  elected  to  be  Lord  Keclor,  ap|iointed  turn  to  be  lu&  iWessor  in 
the  Univcrsily  Court,  which  officu  ht  held  for  three  ycar&   Such  are  some 
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under  additional  obligation  by  bequeathing  to  its  Library — towards 
which,  i)crhai)S,  he  had  that  aflection  which  arises  from  il  grande 
studt'p  id  il  Umgo  latere — tlie  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  and  of 
written  documents  bearing  on  the  history  and  biography  of  Scot- 
land which  during  a  long  Uie  he  had  got  together. 

Not  long  after  its  new  start  the  libnury,  as  some  say,  saslained 
a  loss^  but  more  probably  made  a  gain,  by  the  Ac^  of  1837,  which 
withdrew  from  the  Scottish  Universities  the  privilege  of  receiving 
copies  of  all  works  entered  at  Stationt  is'  Hall,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
granted  to  each  of  them  a  ronij-ensaiion  in  money.  In  1826  the 
Senatus  stated  to  tiie  Royal  Comnussion  that  the  average  number 
oC  volumes  received  under  the  Stationers'  Hall  privilege  was  about 
S50  per  annum,  and  they  estimated  the  value  of  these  volumes^ 
at  trade  price,  to  have  been  ^joa  In  1837  they  made  a  return, 
after  mote  particular  inquiry,  to  H.B1  Treasury,  estimating  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  books  at  ;£'7 1 8 ;  whereon  the 
Treasury,  deducting  from  this  amount  20  per  cent  fur  cost  of 
carriage,  booksellers'  discount,  etc.,  set  down  the  annual  value  to 
the  University  of  the  Stationers'  Uail  privilege  at  ;£575«  And 
agreed  to  grant  that  sum  yearly  a<;  compensation. 

Down  to  the  present  day  this  ;£575  has  continued  to  form 
the  main  part  of  the  amount  expended  annually  in  buying  books 
for  the  Libiary.  In  1846  the  sum  of  ^^400  per  annum  was  set 
apart  from  the  Reid  Bequest  for  making  additions  to  the  Library, 
and  this  amount  was  treated  as  a  iunU  lor  creating  a  niLtn  )rial  tu 
ffCneral  Reid.  It  was  laid  out  on  fine  and  costly  books,  under 
the  advice  of  I'rincipal  Lee,  who  was  a  great  bibhophiiist ;  and 
these,  being  handsomely  }x)und  and  placed  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment called  the  "  Reid  Room,"  constitute  a  notable  feature  in  the 
Libiary.  After  some  years,  owii^  to  the  disputes  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Reid  Fund  (to  be  related  hereafter),  this  definite 
allotment  was  withdrawn,  'i'hc  Commissioners  laid  down  no 
injunctions  as  to  the  expenditure  of  University  funds  on  tiie 

sl^ht  iacUcfttiaQS  of  the  career  of  a  man  who»  while  he  has  left  ao  fnuch  of 
his  life'Woik  behind  him,  has  taken  away  with  him  what  can  never  be  restored. 
As  T*rolcnor  Cc»smo  Inncs  said  of  him  in  presenling  him  for  his  degree,  **  No 
wise  man  will  undertake  a  literary  work  in  Scotland  without  taking  counsel 
with  Mr.  I^nfj."  And  the  writ<'r  of  these  pij^c'^  ft  r-Is  that  they  were  licg^un 
too  hir,  hnvinr:  Hrcn  flf-piivcd  of  the  advoQlagc  tlicy  might  have  dcriv^  from 
the  counsel  uf  so  great  an  oracle. 
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Library,  but  it  has  been  the  pritctice  for  a  long  time  for  the 
Senatus,  under  sanction  of  ilic  University  Court,  t  o  vote;^225  a 
year  for  the  purchase  of  books,  making  up,  with  llie;;^575  from 
Government,  j£^oo  a  year  for  this  puri)osc.  Tliis  amount  is 
expended  under  the  direction  of  a  large  Library  Committee,  on 
which  ail  the  Faculties  are  represented,  which  Committee  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  Library  '*  Cuiaton,*'  who  used  to  be  eight 
Professors,  four  for  the  Medical  Branch,**  and  four  for  the 
"General  Branch,"  and  who  performed  similar  functions  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years  previous  to  1862. 

Tlic  salaries  of  officers  and  other  exiKinses  of  the  Library 
amount  now  to  about  ^1200  a  year,  so  that  the  total  outlay  on 
the  Library,  including  the  Government  Grant,  is  atx>ut  jfsooo  a 
year.  And  this  is  perhaps  as  much  as  the  present  state  of  the 
University  funds  will  admit  But  ^800  a  year  for  buying  books 
Is  Inadequate  to  put  the  University  Library  anything  like  within 
the  first  rank  of  public  Libraries,  and  the  amount  should,  when 
possible,  l)c  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  I  ,il)iary  contains 
140,000  volumes,  and  every  Professor  on  applicniion  ^c[s  adilc^l 
to  it  whatever  new  books  relative  to  his  own  science  or  subject  lie 
may  require.  Thus  as  a  practical,  working,  educational  Ltbnuy, 
it  is  perhaps  unsurpassed,  especially  when  we  consider  the  great 
fiicilitics  for  its  use  that  are  afforded,  and  the  great  number  of 
persons  who  daily  avail  themselves  of  those  facilities.  The  ideal 
of  a  library,  according  to  some,  is  a  collection  of  fine  copies  of 
books,  complete  in  various  departments,  rich  in  uni([uc  spcciiucns, 
— all  beautifully  arranged,  without  spot  or  blemish,  and  rei)osing 
undisturbed  in  serene  dignity.  But  a  truer  conception  of  wealth 
tells  us  that  it  consists  €v  x/>»/<'"<S  ^  Kr^h — in  use,  rather 
than  in  possession.  And  to  this  latter  conception  the  University 
library  corresponds :  there  is  an  immense  wear  and  tear  of  its 
books,  but  after  all  it  was  their  raisaH  ^Hr€  to  be  worn  out  by 
reading,  that  the  ideas  contained  in  them  might  take  a  fresh  start 
in  the  minds  of  men.  If  we  regard  a  i.iluary,  as  we  surely  ought 
to,  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end,  the  I,ibr:iry  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  certainly  performs  in  an  admirable  way  its  proper 
function. 

But  besides  sufficing  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  Students  work< 
ing  in  difierent  departments,  the  Library  has  its  own  specialities 
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and  matters  for  boasting.  Chief  among  these  is  the  Halliwell 
Collection  of  Shakespeareana  muiiifioeiiUy  presented  by  Dr.  J. 
O.  Haitiwell-Phillipps  to  the  Unimsity  some  yean  ago^  and  sub- 
Mqaently  augmented  by  htm  from  time  to  tim&   This  collection 

contains,  either  in  original  or  in  faaimiie,  every  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  issued  before  the  ResloraLion,  and  its  completeness 
in  this  rc^|>c<^t  is  niii'iiic.  The  Laing  Collection  of  MSS.  draws 
many  scliolars  and  bookmakers  to  the  Library.  Then  there  is 
the  Baillie  Collection  of  Persian  and  Arabic  MSS.,  and  the  rich 
Collection  of  Works  on  Political  Economy  collected  by  the  late 
Piofeasor  Hodgson,  and  presented  by  his  widow.  There  is  much 
to  diow  the  visitor  in  the  way  of  illuminated  missals ;  and  the 
Library  is  opulent  in  splendidly  illustrated  works  on  Botany, 
Zoology,  and  other  NaLiiral  and  Medical  Sciences. 

The  Li  1)1  ary  has  also  its  c  iiriositics.    The  most  famous  of  these 
IS  the  original  parchment  of  the  lioheiuian  Protest  (1415)  against 
the  procedure  of  the  Council  of  Constance  in  burning  John  Huss, 
with  a  hundred  seals  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  attached  to  it 
According  to  Morer^^  who  saw  the  document  in  1688,  it  was 
borrowed  by  a  Scottish  gentleman  from  the  Library  at  Dantzic, 
and  then,  under  some  misunderstanding,  carried  off  by  him. 
However  this  may  be,  the  City  Records  for  15th  January  1658 
tell  us  that  it  was  b€(|iiealhed  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  by 
Dr.  Guild'  of  Aberdeen.     They  ordered  rrolessur  Craufurd  to 
copy  and  translate  it,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done  so,  as 
two  years  later  a  *'  translation  of  the  Bohemian  Covenant  from 
Latin  into  Scots"  by  Christopher  Irving  (afterwards  historio- 
grapher for  Scotland)  came  down  from  London  and  was  paid  for 
by  the  Town  Council.    When  Morer  ^sited  the  College  Library 
he  saw  there  a  skull  of  rcma!  k;il)lc  ihiimess,  said  to  have  been 
that  of  (icorge  Huchanan.     lUil  this  (juondain  receptacle  of  wit 
and  Latinity,  if  the  tradition  about  it  be  true,  lias  subsequently 
been  removed  to  the  Anatomical  Museum. 

Some  faint  interest  attaches  to  a  relic  of  a  different  kind  At 

>  Sktri  Atemmt^  p.  8a 

'  Dr.  Guild  luul  been  made  Principal  of  King's  College  in  1640^  mnd  in 
1651  had  been  (Ic|>osc(1  as  a  royalist,  lie  left  his  library  to  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  the  above  M.S.  to  tlic  College  of  lulinluirgh.  See  an  inter* 
cstinfT  pnpcr  by  Mr.  John  Small  in  [Xvt  rrocadit^  of  tkeSodHy  0/ AtUiqutnrks 
ofSctUtaud^  VoL  111.  p.  408. 
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the  entrance  to  the  noble  Hall  of  the  Libraiy— one  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  in  length,  and  decorated  along  both  its  sides  with  the 

busts  of  former  Professors — stands  an  octagon  tabic,  which  served 
as  the  dining-tablc  of  Napoleon  ]>U(Mia])arLc  diuiug  his  captivity 
in  St.  Helena.  It  was  Ik)ii<^]u  by  Mr.  Robert  Maync,  HJC.I.C.S., 
who  happened  to  touch  at  St  Helena  on  liis  way  home  from 
India  just  after  Nai>olcon'8  death,  and  was  presented  by  Iiim  to 
the  University.  Wc  can  tell  where  Napoleon  used  to  sit,  for  a 
circular  hole  has  been  burnt  into  the  table  by  the  pastiles  which 
the  cx-£ni|)eror  used  daily  to  light  at  the  conclusion  of  his  rqiast. 

Appendix  P.   Thb  History  op  the  Buildings  op  the 

University  of  KhiNiiURCH. 

I,  Portions  of  the  old  College  buildings  have  been  seen  still 
standing  by  many  men  now  alivei  and  we  Iwpe  prints  to  show 
what  the  old  Library,  the  Principal's  house,  and  part  of  the  south 
side  of  the  College  looked  like.    But  there  is  no  print  of  the 

huildings  collectively,  nor  any  such  record  of  the  north  front  with 
its  gate  tower,  whi<  h  nuu^L  have  been  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  whole.  The  Uird's-eye  Vintf  of  Edinburgh^  by  Gordon  of 
Rothicmay  (1646),  is  evidently  very  inaccurate,  for  it  represents 
the  College  as  consisting  of  complete  and  regularly-buill  courts, 
whereas  at  that  time  the  enmnie  of  the  College  was  still  incom- 
plete, and  its  buildings  were  straggling  and  inegular,  Edgai^s 
Plan  of  Edinburgh  (1742)^  is  more  instructive ;  it  carefully  marks 
out  the  different  blocks  of  Imildin^s,  but  it  is  on  too  small  a  scale 
to  assist  the  fancy.  It  .shows  tiie  old  College  oc  riip)  in^  tlic  pnmc 
site  as  die  present  University  (|uadranglc,  and  divided  into  three 
courts, — two  small  ones  to  the  north,  and  a  larger  court  to  the 
south.  This  state  of  things  however,  was  not  arrived  at  till  near 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

When  the  Town  Council  opened  the  College  in  1583  its  only 
buildings  were  Hamilton  House  and  the  **  Reid  chambers,"  run- 
ning off  from  its  nuilhern  corner  to  the  east  (sec  above,  Vol.  I,  p. 
128).  The  i^round,  which  is  in  w  level,  then  rose  considerably  to 
liie  south.  Some  few  years  afterwards  the  Town  Council  bought 
out  one  l*entoi\  a  comptroller's  clerk,  who  held  the  Provostal 
»  Given  ia  M«tUuid*t  Hiiiwy  ^E^Mmrgk, 
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—     ^    ■     hield  on  a  feu  granted  him  by  John  Gib 
'    rhambers  for  Students.    At  a  later  period 

he  ofticial  residence  of  the  J*iincipal  of  the 

 1  of  the  ^.ixieciiLh  cciilury  the  College  build- 

•     ii.imilton  House  and  its  wing,  and,  removed 
.        Steep  ground,  probably  still  encumbered  with 
<  hurch,  the  Provoatal  Manse,  standing  at  what  is 
( ast  comer  of  the  Univenity.   These  very  un- 
>King  buildings,  though  within  the  Fiodden  wall,  were 
•  n  the  country.  There  was  nothing  beyond  the  College 
ci  't,  perliaps,  a  few  houses  m  I'oUerrow.    To  reach 
.  .  J  it  tiie  ravine  of  the  Cowgate  had  to  be  crossed,  into 
i  uded  what  was  afterwards  called  the  College  Wynd. 
»u  House  allbrded  a  tolerably  large  hall,  which  was  used 
^islr^nd  class,  and  for  meetings  of  the  whole  College^ 
( lass-rooms  for  the  Bachelors,  the  Semies,  the  Bajans, 
.miianity  cbss,  and  the  Divinity  Students,  besides  three 
'I  apartments.    The  Reid  building  contained  fourteen 
chambers,  and  ihc  Manse  four.^    E^rly  in  the  seven- 
<  enuiry  the  number  of  the  Students  had  risen  to  over 
imndred,  and  it  was  then  found  that  tlic  hall  in  Hamilton 
tsc  was    too  strait  for  the  public  meeting  of  all  the  five  classes 
.md  students  of  Divinity."   This  caused  "  the  first  visitation  of 
the  College  "  in  May  1614,  the  visitors  being  shiteen  of  the  Town 
Council,  the  five  City  Ministers,  and  three  Advocates  as  assessors. 
Their  "  visitation  "  was  a  mere  inspection  of  the  premises,  and 
"  the  result  of  ihcir  consultation  was  to  resolve  that  a  common  hall 
fur  jMibiic  assemblies  and  acts  (i.e.  graduation  ceremonies),  witli  a 
hall  for  keei)ing  economy  above  it,  should  be  built,  120  feet  long 
and  30  feet  broad."  ^   In  a  subsequent  Act  of  the  Town  Council, 
however,  dated  S9th  December  1 61 5,  this  resolution  was  modified, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  upper  hall  In  the  building  to  be 
erected  should  be  laid  out  as  a  Library,  and  not  as  a  common 
dining-hall  for  the  College.    The  work  was  vigorously  begun  in 
February  16 16,  and  a  building  of  the  dimensions  before-mentioned 

*  Whether  the  Manse  in  tliosc  days  scrvctl  for  any  other  coll^iatc  purpose 
besides  affording  sleeping  accotnmodalion,  Craufurd,  from  whom  Ihe  above 
pMfticiilan  are  gathered,  doei  not  nientioii. 

*  Crasfitfd,  |i»  fo» 
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was  mctedt  running  fiom  west  to  east,  to  the  south  of  Hamilton 
House^  and  somewhat  removed  finom  it  to  tlie  east 

Class-rooms,  Gmduation  Hal1»  and  Library  having  been  thus 
provided,  the  next  want  that  was  felt  was  for  mote  "  chambers.** 

Craufurd  says  that  **  diverse  good  citizens  were  ready  to  help  this 
defect,  save  that  always  some  parlicular  men  of  the  Council 
hindered  the  granting  of  hherty  to  them  to  hnild  on  the  ground 
of  the  College."  It  is  difficult  tu  understand  the  leeliog  whidi 
can  have  induced  Town  Councillors  to  oppose  the  granting 
of  leave  to  persons  who  wished  to  become  beneiacton  of  the 
College  and  to  enlarge  its  fidiric  However,  in  1635  Principal 
Adamson  "  prevailed  that  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  then  entered  to  be 
King's  Advocate,  should  have  liberty  to  build  two  chambers; 
which  favour  shoiily  ilicicaUer  was  extended  to  William  Rig  of 
AtJierney,  who  lately  had  been  I  'm  lie  of  the  rity." 

In  the  City  Records  of  4th  May  1625  we  find  a  statement  of 
the  intentions  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craigludl  (the  founder  of  the 
Hopetoun  family).  He  says  thai  as  "  for  advancement  of  learning 
there  is  nothing  more  expedient  for  youth  than  fit  occasions  of  stody^ 
and  convenient  plaoeswhereunto  young  students  mayfor  their  better 
exercise  retire  themselves,  the  more  easily  to  apply  their  mind  to 
their  hooks,  and  seeing  that  in  Km^  jnines'  College  within  ihis 
burgh  there  is  nutiujig  moic  iackmg  than  rhanUicrs,  and  iliat 
there  are  sutiicicnt  and  fit  bounds  to  buiid  therein,  he  lias  there- 
fore declared  that  for  beginning  and  encouraging  others  well 
disposed  to  the  like  work,  he  is  willing  to  build  within  the  said 
Collie,  upon  his  own  charge,  two  chamben  in  such  pbM:e  as  it 
shall  please  my  Lord  Provost  and  others  to  design  unto  him  ;** 
under  the  condition  that  "  the  children  *  procreate  of  the  said 
Mr.  Thomas'  body  shall  occupy  and  possess  the  said  chambers, 
one  or  bulli,  as  lliey  shall  need  during  their  rouise  in  the  said 
College  rent-free  if  they  please."  And  also  that  there  shall  always 
be  a  preference  to  his  lineal  descendants  in  riaiming  the  chambers. 
On  the  sjd  June  1636  two  more  chamben  were  provided  for  bf 
William  Rig,  in  precisely  similar  terans  to  the  foregoii^ 

This  record  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  character  of  the 

^  Sir  Thonutt  Hope  himself  graduated  at  the  Colk^  in  1591.  Ilig  aeoopd 
son,  Thomas  IIo|)c,  aftcrwnr<l'^  Lord  ricsiiknt,  i^aduatcd  in  l685>  Flw 
yean  later  there  wis  an  AlcxaaUo:  lio|K  amoog  the  gradaalca. 
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intcnUed  "  chamhers."  They  were  not  to  be  sleeping  apartments, 
but  rather  "studies,"  to  be  occupied  in  the  intervals  of  clas9> 
tewihing  by  youths  resident  in  the  town.    Probably  Sir  I'homas 

thinking  of  his  own  iamily»  who  would  not  want  to  sleep  in 
the  cbamben,  but  would  only  use  them  as  convenient  places  of 
retirement,''  though  poorer  Students  might  use  them  as  lodgings. 

The  block  of  building  which  contained  the  four  chambers 
provided  for  hy  Sir  'I'huinas  Hope  and  Bailie  Rig  (1625-26)  was 
of  sufficient  extent  to  cunsiitutc  the  south  side  of  the  first  or 
westmost  "small  close"  and  the  boundary  between  it  and  the 
larger  quadrangtCi  afterwards  made,  to  the  south.  Owing  to  the 
rise  in  the  ground,  a  great  deal  of  underbuilding  was  found 
necessary  in  erecting  these  chambers. 

In  1C36  3  7  "  the  new  great  gate  of  the  College,  looking  to  the 
north,  was  built,  and  a  wall  drawn  about  the  new  lower  court," 
that  is  to  sny,  that  the  small  close  having  previously  got  two  sides 
in  tlie  shape  of  Hamilton  House  and  the  Hope  and  llig  Cham- 
bers, the  commencement  of  a  third  side  was  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  main  {xirtal  for  the  College,  about  the  middle  of  what  is  now 
Chambers  Street,  and  opposite  the  College  Wynd.  And  then  the 
square  was  completed  by  a  wall  on  its  northern  and  western  sides. 

There  was  in  the  Town  Council  at  this  time  a  very  zealous 
promoter  of  all  the  interests  of  the  College — John  Jossie,  who  in 
1 640  w%is  made  the  first  College  I  rcasuici  (sec  following  Appendix), 
nnd  who,  besides  takitig  charge  of  the  College  revenues  and  trust- 
funds,  appears  to  have  obtained  several  grants  of  municipal  money, 
as  well  as  several  contributions  from  private  individuals,  for  the 
extension  of  the  College  buildings.  He  first  built  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  from  the  lower  or  northern  Into  the  higher  or 
southern  court  Then  he  greatly  improved  the  means  of  access 
to  the  different  class-rooms.  Then  "  he  built  at  his  own  charge 
the  chamber  above  the  great  gate,"  and  several  citizens,^  following 
his  example,  provided  funds  by  donation  or  becpicst  with  which  a 
series  of  cliambers  were  built,  completing  the  north  front  of  the 
then  College,  and  answering  to  the  western  half  of  the  north  front 
of  the  present  University  quadrangle.     There  was  a  considerable 

>  The  Domes  of  John  Trotter,  Robert  Ellis,  Robert  Johnstone,  Robert 
Fleming  Laurence  Ilcnlenon, George  Suttie^  William  Thomson,  James  Murray, 
Andrew  Simpson,  Ardiilxild  Synserf,  and  James  Monteith,  are  recorded,  and 
were  given  to  their  respective  chambers.  Most  of  them  were  Town  CoondUors. 
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number  of  honest  and  Iwuniiful  <  iii/cns,"  snys  Craufurd,  "  resolute 
to  continue  the  work  of  building  along  the  west  wall,  as  far  aiinost 
as  the  latrines,  and  from  thence  eastward  to  the  Provost's  lodging  ; 
but  at  first  the  ciuuges  of  buildingt  beooming  exorbilaiit,  stumblfd 
them ;  afterward  the  great  troubles  that  ensued  did  outwear  tlie 
most  part  of  them."  So  that  at  this  time  (1640-45)  the  west  side 
of  the  College  courts  was  nearly  but  not  quite  built  in  with  a 
scries  of  chambers.  The  south-west  corner  and  the  souUi  side 
(all  but  the  rrovost's  Manse)  remained  open. 

'I  he  Upper  Hall,  built  in  161 6,  seems  not  to  have  been  found 
convenient  as  a  Library,  and  in  1642  Jossie  began  to  build  a 
new  Library  in  the  space  between  Hamilton  House  and  the 
College  Halts.  Bailie  John  Flemuig  had  bequeathed  4000  merits 
for  this  purpose^  and  a  sum  of  money  placed  by  Lady  Foiet  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  Minister  of  Edinburgh,  for 
some  pubhc  use,"  was  also  api»licd  to  it.  Jossie  gave,  indeed,  a 
very  great  slinnilus  to  tlie  extension  of  the  College  fabric,  and  his 
name  deserves  to  be  commemorated  in  the  list  of  those  who  were 
most  prominent  in  making  the  College  what  it  grew  to  be  in  the 
second  period  of  its  development 

In  1641,  during  the  time  of  Joasie's  lYeasmeiship  to  the 
College,  the  Town  Council  set  themselves  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  Bartholomew  Somerville^  who  had  provided  6000  merits  ^  Ibr 
building  a  house  for  the  Professor  of  Divinity the  said  house  to 
bear  the  ensiun,  name,  and  anus  ui  ihe  said  Mr.  h.uliiolonicw,  in 
his  remembrance."  Tliey  resolveil,  however,  that  6000  merks 
i£S3i ;  6  : 8)  would  be  *'  insuDicieni  to  erect  a  house  of  any 
competency  ;  and  that  opportunity  offered  to  buy  the  house  of  the 
late  Sir  James  Skene  for  7000  merks."  I'hey  acooidingly  ordered 
Somerville's  bequest,  with  the  interest  which  had  acoued  upon 
it,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  Shr  James  Skene's  houses  and 
that  this  should  be  fitted  up  "for  two  dwelling  houses  for  the  use 
of  the  C(>ll(  ge."  This  was  probably  done,  though  there  is  no 
record  of  the  (xcnp.ition  of  the  house  by  College  I'rofessors. 
But  lilteen  years  later,  in  1656,  the  Town  Council  **imd  Sir 
James  Skene's  house,  which  they  had  purchased,  altogether 
ruinous  and  defaced;  that  it  cannot  be  repaired  and  rebuilt 
without  great  chaigcs ;  and  that  a  more  convenient  house  may  be 
built  for  the  said  CoUqge^  as  cheaply,  within  the  precinct  thereoC* 
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They  accordingly  sold  Sir  Jaincs  Skene's  house  ^  to  the  Deacon 
ol  the  Surgeons  for  3000  merks,  witli  10  mcrks  feu>duty.  And 
on  the  3d  September  1656  **Mylne  the  builder contracted  to 
built  for  ^8333  : 6  : 8  (Scots)  a  suffictent  dwelling-house  for  the 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  six  complete  chambers  for  Students. 

This  house  constituted  the  north-east  comer  of  the  old  College 
biiiUlings,  being  at  right  angles  to  the  old  College  Halls  and 
bljiary.  Over  its  door  ilicre  was  an  effigy  of  S(>iiicr\  iUe,  cut  in 
stone,  with  the  following  inscription: — Mai^^isiro  Barthokiiuco 
Sffmervil/io  Vrbis  municipi  mumjucnUssimo  Qui  in  pios  in  Urbt  et 
AtaiemUt  usus  40,000  w.  testa ftienio  Ugavit  Urhs  Edinlfurgena  hoc 
m§mnnen$um  p,  The  Professor  of  Divinity's  garden  extended 
as  lar  as  the  west  wall  of  the  Infirmary ;  it  was  afterwards  taken 
for  the  site  of  South  Bridge  Street ;  and  the  house  itself  was  the 
first  part  tfie  old  buildings  that  was  pulled  down  in  1790  to 
uiake  room  for  Adam's  new  Umversity. 

Soiiicw  hat  later  than  1656  the  building  of  tlic  tower  over  the 
north  gate  of  the  College  was  commenced.  It  was  not  finished 
till  1686.  in  the  Caiedam an  Mercury  for  the  26th  April  1790, 
after  this  most  striking  feature  of  the  old  College  had  been 
sentenced  to  demolition,  we  find  a  graphic  account  of  its  history 
and  appearance.  "  The  steeple,"  says  this  old  newspai>er,  from 
the  inscription  which  it  bears,  seems  to  have  been  erected  at  the 
expense  of  a  jHrrson  ot  the  name  of  Thoin:is  Kurnct.  It  is  a  tall 
tower  about  t^vdve  feet  square  and  six  biuiies  high,  or  about 
eighty  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  upon  which  is 
a  ixivilion  roof  terminated  with  a  vane.  The  different  small 
chambers  of  wiiicb  it  consisted,  and  which  were  entered  from  a 
turnpike  stair,  made  a  part  of  the  house  inhabited  by  the  Professor 
of  Greek.  The  front,  to  the  north,  is  of  polished  ashlar  work, 
with  rustic  comers.  Immediately  over  the  gate  are  the  City  arms, 
but  wanting  supi>orters  ;  and  higher  up,  betwixt  two  of  the  windows, 
are  the  arms,  as  is  sui  iiostd,  of  the  above-mentioned  Thomas 
Burnet  The  same  arms  are  on  the  south  side,  towards  the  Col- 
lege, over  a  window;  and  under  them  the  following  inscription : — 
*  Ditmfloni  studiosa  cohors^  eampanave  ftUmt^ 
Semper  hnm  nomtnque  iuum^  Bumete^  manebunt, 

>  ft  «l«xx1  \\\  tlic  old  •*  High  School  Yartls,"  nn<h  having  1)ccn  ncqitired  by 
ibe  corporaUoQ  of  Surgeons,  became  afterwards  the  site  of  Iheii  Uall« 
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From  which  it  appears  tliat  a  l>cll  was  intended  to  be  hung  in 
this  tower;  which  intention  however  was  not  fulfilkU,  the  College 
bell  being  in  a  smaller  tower  near  the  upper  area.  High  up  on 
the  soutli  front  is  a  sim-dial,  with  T.  B.  insciibed  on  it  and  the 
year  1686." 

About  the  same  time  the  long.  Urn  range  of  buildingii  00  the 
south  side  of  the  College,  called  Earl  Teviof  s  Chambers,'*  was 
built    Over  the  doorway  in  the  centre  of  them  the  following 

inscription  was  placed  ;  —  **Afus(C  luce  quatfr  ^(mina^  ^Icatkmiii 
hujtis  Alumnus^  Andreas  Kuthcrjo}  due  J^ci^ulus,  Tniotia'  CcmrSy 
TannrtT  PnrfiicluSy  belli padsquc  arttbus  domi  Jvn^que  eiarits^  tesla 
mailo  extruijusiiL  May  30,  A.D.  1664."  They  cooUioed  a  hall, 
wliich  at  some  time  or  other  was  used  as  a  guard-room  for  the 
City  guard.  It  was  afterwards  approfyriated  to  meetings  of  the 
Principal  and  Professors ;  and  thus  when  the  present  Senate  Hall 
was  built  it  was  at  first  called  the  Guard  Hall,"  in  continuance 
of  old  associations. 

The  old  College  being  thus  complete,  we  h  u  e  two  sepat.Uc 
descriptions  of  its  appearance  from  the  pens  of  l.nghshmen.  The 
first  is  in  the  Short  Aeeount  of  Scotiand  of  the  Rev.  T.  Merer, 
who  saw  it  in  1688-89.  He  says:  South  of  the  Cowgate, 
and  on  a  rising  stands  the  College,  consisting  of  one  small 
quadrangle^  and  some  other  lodgings  without  tmilbrmtty  or 
order,  built  at  several  Umes^  and  by  diverse  beneiSuton,  who 
thought  probably  to  be  better  distingutshed  by  this  variety  of 
funns  and  situations  in  those  buildings.** 

A  set  nd  and  more  coinpliinenlary  sketch  was  drawn  in  1709 
by  the  eiiunent  non-conformist  Dr.  Kdiuund  CaLainy,  who  canic 
to  £dinburgb  that  year  to  visit  his  friend  CarstareSi  and  to  get  an 
honorary  degree  lirom  the  Univenity.  Calamy  says:  **The 
College  is  a  good  building,  with  three  courts*  There  is  a  high 
tower  over  the  great  gate,  which  looks  to  the  city.  The  public 
schools  arc  large  and  convenient.  There  are  also  accommoda- 
iiuns  in  the  College  for  a  number  <>1  students  to  lodge,  though 
they  are  selduui  made  use  of  hut  by  those  in  incanei  cuc:uiiwt.uicc> 
There  are  also  handsome  dwelliog^  fur  the  Tiofessors  and  i'lmdpal, 
with  gooil  gardens. 

We  thus  have  Caiam/s  evidence  to  the  imX  that  the  "cham- 

*  Calamy 's  JJisUruai  Acctntni  0/ My  CHvn  Li/ft  Vol.  II.  p.  175. 
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bers  '*  so  generously  subscribed  for  by  good  citizens  in  the  middle 
oi  the  seventeenth  century  were  not  sought  after  by  Students  fifty 
yean  later.  Evidently,  from  want  of  endowments  for  the  support 
of  •  common  tables  the  original  idea  of  a  College  with  oollegiate 
life  bad  broken  down.  And  this  is  still  more  strongly  brought 
Qot  in  the  following  curious  return  extracted  from  the  City 
Records,  .and  stating  the  use  to  which  the  several  chambers  were 
applied  iii  1733  • — 

A  List  of  the  Chambers  within  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  by 
whom  possessed,  and  the  Rent  they  pay  (being  a  Report  to 
the  Town  Council,  lyth  December  1733). 


Namc<  of 


Uigh&Laigh 
Trances 


The  Earl  of 
Tcviot's 


DnimoMNid 

Uoyd's 
Scmdilndsr 

iloiMMf's 

llarns' 

Jollies 

Lauder** 

\Vueinail*i 

Sjrilscrf's 

NIontcilh's 

llfipe's 

Kiss's 

Mtirrny's 

lleodcfson's 
Snttie*t 

Johmlon's 

Ell»*s 

Trotlcr*s 
Jossae't 

BomeC's 
SiMpk 


8 


1 

I 
1 
I 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

t 


2 
2 
1 


Whereof. 
High.  Laigh. 


No«.  on 
Doors. 


5 
6 

7 
S 

9 
13 
MJ 

>S 
16 
20 

21 

23 
27 
28 

29 
32 

33 

35 

37 

38 

42 

45 
46 


i  he  High  possesscU  by 


Mr.  Ko!)t.  Stownrt's  fins*; 
Mr.  Adam  Watt's  Class 
Mr.  Adam  WaU 
Mr.    Robert  FrcclNiim, 

I'rinfcr 
The  Library 

Mr.  Colin  M'Lmir.ui 

Mr.  I.niirance  i^undoss,  a 

dwelling-house 
Mr.  Wliliam  Scott 

Mr.  Robert  Stewart 

Mr.  CoU»)  Drutnmoild 
Mr.  ^^  illinin  Scot 
Mr.  William  Scot 
MfR.  Moncur 
John  Pnton,  Bookseller 
Mr.  Adnm  Wntt 
Tat.  Crokat,  Janitor 
Mr.  Wauchope  of  Niddric 
Mr.  John  Stevenson 
Pat.  Crokat,  Janitor 
The  Academy  for  Fainting 
Mr.  Oawfloo 

Mr.  Dawson 

Mr.  Matthew  Crawfoord 
Mr.  Makic 

Mr.  Kuddiman,  Printer 

Mr.  I.aiidcr,  a  PolaodeTt 
and  Mr.  Kuie 


Pays  Yearly 
Rent 


/:i    6  8 


1  6  8 
I   6  8 


I   6  8 


o  16  8 
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Niiniti^tiK  ran 

llic  Laugh  pwi^fc&cii  by 

Pay*  Vearty 

t 

Mr.  Colin  Drumm<>nd 

2 

Mr.  John  Slcvcnson 

3 

Sir  John  I >.ilryin)>lc 

£* 

6 

t 

4 

O.nvin  llaniiltun,  UooklcUcc 

1 

0 

0 

to 

Mr.  Munros  Class 

II 

Mr.  KomM  Dunbv 

1 

0 

0 

la 

Mr.  Crawfooffd  in  Glasgow 

1 

0 

0 

17 

Mr.  I>.iiirnncc  T>tin(lM8 

i8 

Mrs.  May  Clcghuru 

1 

0 

0 

19 

22 

Mr.  Rolicrt  Freebmrn,  Printer 

1 

0 

0 

Mr.  J,  Henderson,  Merchant 

I 

0 

0 

M 

Messrs.  M.n  kruzie  &  (iiiKon,  Clerks 

1 

0 

0 

Mr.  (iavin  iiaiuillaii,  Houkscllcr 
Mr.  William  Ker,  Tracher»  French 

1 

0 

0 

U 

Mr.  Hrown,  |{<M)kscIlcr 

1 

0 

0 

31 

Mr.  Thos.  Mt  Tccr,  ('i»msr.  Clutk 

1 

0 

0 

^1 

James  and  Cliarlcs  Kainsays 

36 

Pal.  Crokal,  Janitor 

Jmucs  Watson,  Janitor's  Man 

1 

0 

0 

44 

Janet  or  Miss  Taylor 

5«l 

Sa 

60 

Mr »  Dftwioo 

M'Ken»e*t  Office 

The  I  lair  crown  Vanlt 

61 

The  IlajiK  House 

6a 

Mr.  UawMm,  Cual-scllcr 

The  Great  Ganet  ftbove  (be  ConaKNi 

llaU,  aet  at 

5 

S 

0 

When  wc  analyse  this  list  we  find  that  there  were  altogether 
U fly  seven  (.hnnibers,  and  that  of  these  about  lialf  were  <x<  upied 
by  rrufesbois  (lur  houses  or  class  tuui us),  by  the  Janitur  aud  liis 
man,  by  the  authorised  teacher  of  1*  reneh,  by  a  school  for  pii'mting, 
and  by  the  Library.^  Of  the  rest,  we  find  ten  or  twelve  gtven  up 
to  merchants,  clerks,  and  tradesmen.  Ruddiman,  the  odebrated 
printer,  and  other  printen  and  booksellers,  had,  aa  was  not  inap- 
propriate,  (juarters  within  the  University.  A  coel-mercfaant  was 
there,  i>erlKi['S  (or  tlie  convenience  of  the  conmmnity.  "The 
Half  crown  Vault"  and  "the  Hau^  house"  are  names,  the  niean- 
ing  of  wbkh  is  now  ioiit.^    1  luee  ol  the  cliauibers  were  udiabitcU 

*  As  the  cliambcfs  were  not  built  to  be  cither  family  dut  niiig*honaeior 

class  rooms  they  iiitisl  have  licen  very  inconvenient  for  the  l*rofessors. 

*  Tossihly  "ihc  Half  rrnwn  Vault  "  may  have  Iteen  a  cellar  of  wfiich  iYk 
annual  rent  only  h.ilf  a  rr<>\Mi.  '|hc  **  Hagg  lioiue"may  have  l^cca  a 
duuiilK:r  used  tor  slocii^  lucwuuti. 
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by  women,  of  whose  vocation  there  is  no  record.  Altogether  it 
leems  probable  that  Mr.  Makie,"  inhabiting  Trotter's  chamber 
rent-free^  and  "  Mr.  Lauder,  a  Polander,"  who,  jointly  with  Mr. 
Riik^"  occupied  three  rooms  in  Burnet's  Steeple,  also  rent-free, 
may  haiFe  been  poor  Students.  While  Mr.  Wauchope  of  Niddrie 
and  Sir  John  Dairy inple,  who  had  each  a  chamber  at  the  rent  of 
£1  :  6  :  8,  of  course  belonged  to  tlic  wcakliicr  classes.  The 
latter  of  these  gentlemen  was  Sir  John  Dalrympie  of  Carsland, 
rrinci})al  Clerk  of  Session  from  1 709  till  1743,  and  lineal  ancestor 
of  the  present  Lord  Stair.  Sir  John  rented  a  chamber  in  College 
in  all  probability  for  the  use  of  his  son,  for  among  the  graduates 
of  1734  we  find  Dom.  Hugho  Dalrympie  (the  "Dom."  being 
prefixed  A^nam  musa).  It  seems  likely  that  Hugho  Dalrympie 
used  his  chamber  merely  as  a  study,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
Sir  Thomas  \\o\)Q  (see  above,  p.  186).  Perhaps  Mr.  Wauchope 
of  Niddrie  had  also  a  son  attending  the  College,  though  the  name 
does  not  ap(>ear  in  the  list  of  graduates 

Altogether  there  was  a  somewhat  motley  population  mthin 
the  College  walls  ui  1733.  But  the  real  evil  was,  that  ahnost  all 
the  buildings  had  been  constructed  for  other  purposes  than  those 
to  which  they  were  applied.  An  old  dwelling-house  and  a  number 
of  Students'  chambers  constituted  the  class-rooms.  And  as  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  College  of  Exlinburgh 
dcvelope,  in  nil  essentials,  into  a  flourishing  University,  this  anomaly 
could  not  but  be  felt  In  1768  a  Memorial  by  Dr.  Robertson 
(who  had  been  made  Principal  in  1762)  was  printed  in  quarto 
form  and  gratuitously  distributed,  setting  forth  the  case,  and 
appealing  to  the  ])ublic  for  subscriptions  towards  providing  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  with  suitable  accommodation. 

Principal  Robertson  used  very  different  terms  from  the  super- 
ficial eulogy  of  i)r.  Calaiiiy  in  describing  the  old  College  buildings 
as  they  api>cared  in  1768.  He  said:  "A  stranger,  when  mn- 
ducteU  to  view  the  University  of  i^dinburgh,  might,  on  seeing 
such  courts  and  buildings,  naturally  enough  imagine  them  to  be 
almshouses  for  the  reception  of  the  poor ;  but  would  never  imagine 
that  he  was  entering  within  the  precincts  of  a  noted  and  flourishing 
seat  of  learning.  An  area  which,  if  entire,  would  have  formed 
one  si>acious  quadrangle,  Is  broken  into  three  paltry  divisions,  and 
encompiibscd  jiariiy  wiiii  walls  wliich  liircalcn  destruction  to  the 
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passenger,  and  |>artly  with  a  range  of  luw  houses,  several  of  wlm  h 
arc  now  becuinc  ruinous  and  not  habitable.^  With  tlic  excciHion 
of  one  large  upper  gallery,  which  has  lately  been  repaired  and 
made  the  public  JLibxaiy  (see  above,  p.  171 ),  and  of  an  anatomical 
theatre,  there  is  no  room  or  building  belonging  to  the  UniYersity 
that  has  any  degree  of  Academical  decency,  llie  teaching  tooms 
of  the  Professors  are,  in  general,  mean,  straitened,  and  incon- 
venient ;  and  some  Professors,  whose  hours  of  teaching  follow 
iiniiicdialdy  on  one  another,  are  obliged  to  occupy  the  same 
rooms." 

In  contrast  with  this  state  of  things,  the  Memorial  pointed  to 
the  improvements  "  lately  made,  and  still  going  forwards  in  Edin* 
buigh, — ^laige  buildings  arising  suddenly  on  all  hands,  a  magnificent 
bridge^  and  new  streets  and  squares  begun.*' >  "The  University 
£ibric  alone  remains  in  such  a  neglected  state  as  to  be  generally 
accounted  a  dishonour  to  Ediivbuigh  and  to  this  part  of  the 
Kingdom. " 

The  Town  Council,  as  Patrons  of  the  University,  arc  exoner- 
ated from  blame  in  tliis  matter.  "They  Imve  listened,"  says  the 
Memorial,  "to  every  reasonable  demand.  They  have  studied, 
from  time  to  time,  to  render  the  accommodation  of  the  Professors 
and  Students  more  tolerable ;  and  have^  for  this  purpose,  anntially 
expended  such  sums  as  their  public  revenues  would  afford  on  these 
decayed  buildings.  But  these  partial  reparations  can  neither 
remove  the  inconveniency,  nor  cover  tlic  der'miui)  and  mcaiuicsi) 
of  the  whole.  It  has  long  been  thought,  and  the  opinion  is  now 
become  very  general,  that  it  is  necessary  to  rebuild  the  fabtic  upon 
a  new  plan.^ 

The  number  of  Students  for  whom  accommodation  had  to  be 
provided  was  stated  as  *'  between  six  and  seven  hundred,"  ^  and 
tlie  number  of  Professors  as  twenty-one.    The  scheme  for  which 

'  It  is  rt-mnrknblc  tlwt  the  walls  an<l  raiir'-^  of  chani)>er5,  which  Keen 
liuill  Utile  mure  than  one  huiulicd  years,  siiuuid  have  become  **  no  tuimtna.** 
Tlicy  must  have  Lfcen  put  up  clicaply  and  hastily  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  This  refers  to  the  improvements  and  extensioiis  made  under  the  iEdilcsliip 
of  George  Driimmond :  the  btttMing  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  of  the  North 
Bridge,  and  the  commencement  of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh. 

*  Of  tliv;sc  it  was  mentioned  llial  there  were  several  of  high  rank  : — *'  Of 
late,  scvcml  prr'^^ms  of  wry  h'lvh  rnnk  nn<l  'iishiiction  in  the  K»n«»<l()m  h.i%'c 
roniinittcil  the  rdiKiitioii  of  tlicir  sons  to  tlic  Uuivcfsity  of  lidiuL>ui|{,h."  Sec 
Mcwuiiai  in  Scois  AJtt^aztM^  for  1768,  p.  I14. 
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subscriptions  were  invited  was,  to  build  "a  large,  free,  and  oi>en 
square "  over  the  area  of  the  okl  CoUege  buiklings^  vhkh  was 
said  to  contain  "above  three  acic%* and  in  this  squaie  vcte  to 
be  piaoedy  lint  of  all,  sixteen  daas-iooins  iar  Plolcsaon»  and 
aecondly,  a  pnUic  haU,  libnij,  nraseom,  analoinical  tbeatie, 
chemicai  labotatonr,  and  public  achoob  (or  examination  ioob»)l 
The  class-rooms  were  estimated  to  cost  j^65oo,  and  the  other 
objects  enumerated  ^8500  more.  If  sufficient  funds  could  be 
raised,  dwelling-houses  for  the  Professors  were  to  be  added,  so  as 
"  to  complete  the  proposed  square  and  ii  was  held  out  as  an 
inducement  to  the  public  "  that  the  Piofcsaots  oonld  then  mm 
readily,  and  with  much  less  inoonvcnien^»  leceive  young 
gentlemen  tmder  their  jmmrdblr  care,  and  lodge  them  in  their 
hooses.* 

The  subscrij>tion  list  was  ojx^ned  in  March  1768,  but  seems 
to  have  liung  fire  ;  though  only  ^6500  was  asked  from  the 
pubhc  for  a  <;tart,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  res{)onse  having  been 
made  lo  the  ap^jcaL  Five  years  later  (August  1773),  when  Dr. 
Johnson  visited  Edinburgh,  things  were  fit  siaiu  ^r/.r  Boswell 
mys :  We  ptooeeded  to  the  College^  with  the  Principal  at  our 
head.  As  the  College  btnldii^  are  indeed  very  mean,  the  Prin- 
cipal (Dr.  Robettson)  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  must  give  them 
the  same  epithet  that  a  Jesuit  did  wh^  showing  a  poor  CoUege 
abroad  :  *  JAe  miscruc  jwstne'  Dr.  Johnson  was,  however,  much 
I>lcasc(l  with  the  Library."  Oiic  of  the  ruinous  wails  referred  to 
in  the  Memorial  had  in  the  meantime  been  removed,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  made  merry  over  the  ctroumstance;  1  pointed  out  to 
him,"  says  Uoswell,  "where  there  fonneriy  stood  an  old  wall 
enclosing  part  of  the  College,  which  I  remember  bulged  out  in  a 
threatening  manner,  and  of  which  there  was  a  common  tradition 
similar  to  that  concerning  Bacon's  study  at  Oxford,  iL.U  U  would 
fall  U|>un  some  very  learned  man.  It  had  some  lime  h<  fore  tiiis 
been  taken  down,  that  the  street  might  be  widened,  and  a  more 
convenient  wall  built  Dr.  Jolinson,  glad  of  an  o)))>ortunity  to 
have  a  pleasant  hit  at  Scottish  learning,  said :  *  They  have  been 
aiiaid  it  never  would  fidL' " 

In  lygg  some  curious  letters,  signed  '^Theophrastus," 
api)eared  in  the  Scots  Magazine y  commenting  on  the  changes 
which  iiad  passed  over  Edinburgh  witliin  twenty  years,  and  point- 
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ing  out  that  in  some  respects  there  had  been  a  wonderful  udwicc 

in  civilisation  and  ])ro5»{ierity,  and  in  some  respects  a  deterioratioii 
of  manners,  while  in  suiwc  i)oints  the  City  had  icniaincd  sLaLionary 
and  bcliiiulliaiui  Under  the  last  head  ihe  writer  s;iys  :  **  In 
1788  the  buildings  of  tiic  University  arc  in  the  saiuc  ruinous  cod> 
dition  tliat  they  were  in  in  1768,  and  the  most  celebrated  Univer- 
sity at  present  in  Europe  is  the  worst  accommodated  Some  of 
the  Professors  have  even  been  obliged  to  have  lecturing  rooms 
without  the  College  for  their  numerous  students.  The  scheme  of 
a  new  College  was  vigorously  promoted  by  a  late  public  spirited 
magistrate ;  ^  but  this  useful  and  niubl  necessary  undertaking  lias 
not  yet  advanced.** 

In  the  meantime  provision  (though  in  an  illusory  way)  had 
actually  been  made  by  Parliament  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
College.  This  was  in  a  private  Act,  passed  in  17859  which  gave 
powers  for  making  the  South  Bridge  over  the  Cowgale,  and  other 
purposes.  In  the  preamble  it  was  said :  **  And  whereas  several', 
buildings  in  the  University  of  I'^dinljurgli  arc  in  a  ruinous  con- 
diuc  n,  and  the  apartments,  from  the  increase  of  students  incoin- 
modtuus.  which  makes  it  necessary  to  rebuild  the  s;iid  University, 
or  i)art  thereof:  Therefore  be  it  enacted  that  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Hunter  Blair,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  of  Mdville,  the 
Right  Hon.  Islay  Campbell,  Lord  Advocate,  etc  etc,  shall  be 
appointed  Trustees  for  des^ntng,  ordering,  and  causing  to  be 
erected  such  buildings  in  the  said  University  of  Edinburgh  as  they 
shall  think  proper,  and  for  making  the  access  from  the  High 
Street  of  the  said  City  of  Edinburgh  bv  a  IJridirc  over  the  Cow- 
gate  and  by  Streets  from  the  said  liridge  to  the  Sireels,  S(|uares;, 
and  BuiKlings  on  the  South  side  of  the  said  Chy"  Unfortunately 
no  funds  were  jMOvided  by  the  Act  for  the  University  buildings ; 
the  Trustees  were  only  empowered  to  use  any  surplus  in  their 
hands  after  building  tlie  Bridge,  **  together  with  all  sums  contri- 
buted and  subscribed  for  rebuilding  the  said  Untveisity.* 

The  fust  stone  of  the  South  l?ridge  was  laitl  un  the  ist 
August  17S5,  and  in  March  1788  the  JUidgo  Mn\  South  llrid^c 
Street,  with  its  shops,  were  hnished.  The  gardens  ol  the  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  of  the  rrincip;d,  extending  as  far  as  the  old  Inlirnoiy, 
bad  been  taken  for  the  roadway,  or  sold  as  the  site  of  valuable 

t  Probably  Sir  Jwnm  llmAtr  Blur. 
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shopfl^  and  yet  no  compensation  was  made  either  to  the  Uni- 
venity  or  to  its  Professors,  and  this  seems  a  matter  in  which  the 
Town  Council  as  Patrons  of  the  University  seem  to  have  been 

oblivious  of  their  duty.  The  new  body  of  Trustees  created  by 
the  Act  of  1785,  inUr  aiia^  for  rebuilding  the  College,  did  nothing 
at  all  in  that  direction,  and  things  remained  just  as  they  were 
when  Robertson  made  his  api)eal  twenty  years  before, — with  this 
exception,  that  the  old  College  buildings,  by  losing  their  gardens 
to  the  east,  had  lost  the  one  feature  of  amenity  which  belonged  to 
them.1  But  the  Town  Council  had  been  moving  in  the  matter  of 
new  buildings.  They  had  obtained  a  design  from  Robert  Adam, 
and  they  now  dctcnnincd  that  the  work  must  be  begun,  not  with 
funds  for  it  secured,  but  on  the  faith  of  obtaining  them.  In  the 
Minutes  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  for  1 9th  October  1 7  89  we  ftnd 
the  following  entry : — "  rhe  Principal  stated  to  the  Meeting  that 
when  he  and  seveml  of  the  Professors  were  at  breakfast  at  the 
'.kLoid  Provost's  house  some  days  ago^  his  Lordship  (Thomas 
Elder)  had  informed  them  that  the  Town  Council  had  come  to 
the  resolution  to  have  the  foundation  stone  laid  of  a  new  building 
for  the  University,  designed  by  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  architect,— 
to  which  they  had  been  encouraged  by  the  i)rosi)cct  of  a  liberal 
contribution  from  the  pulilir  nnd  of  aid  from  (Government,  which 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  had  under- 
taken to  use  his  utmost  influence  to  obtain."  Thus  it  was  the 
encouragement  of  Henry  Dundas,  first  Lord  Melville^  which  took 
the  long-projected  scheme  out  of  the  region  of  words  into  that 
of  action. 

After  twenty  one  years  of  expectation,  on  the  i6th  November 
1789,  the  foundation  stone  of  "  tlie  New  College  of  Edinburgh," 
as  it  was  called  at  the  time,  was  laid  with  great  i)0inp  and  rejoic- 
ing by  Lord  Napier,  as  Grand  Master  Mason  of  Scotland,  in 
presence  of  the  Provost  and  Magistrates ;  the  Principal,  Professors, 
snd  Students  of  the  University;  "many  of  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry ;  ^  and  about  "  thirty  thousand  spectators,**  as  it  was  com- 
puted, though  this  number  would  have  exhausted  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  City.    As  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  Scots 

1  Morer,  the  English  Chaplftin,  when  visiting  the  College  in  1688-89^  seemt 
especially  to  have  been  struck  by  the  *'spacioiis  garden  for  the  Profetton  ia 
conmoD  to  wmlk  snd  divert  themselves  in  the  evening.'* 
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Ma^azinty  this  was  a  great  public  ceremony,  though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  not  equal  to  those  popular  rejoicings  which  had  hailed 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews  376  years  pie- 
viously  (see  above^  Vol  I.  ^  7). 

.   There  was  a  procession  from  the  Pteliament  House  to  the 

cast  face  of  the  future  buildings,  in  what  is  now  South  Bridge 
Street,  in  the  following  order: — 

"Tlie  Lord  I'rovost,  Magistrates,  and  Council  in  their  lobes^ 
with  the  City  Regalia  carried  before  them. 

"llie  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  Umverstty»  in  their 
gOwnS|  with  the  Mace  earned  before  them. 

"The  Students,  with  green  Umtd  In  their  hats;  a  band  of 
Singers,  conducted  by  Mr.  Scherkey. 

"The  diflcrent  Lodges  of  free  and  accepted  iM*u»ons,  with 
their  i)roiX'r  insipiia. 

A  baud  of  inslrunienUil  music." 

With  musical  accompaniments  this  procession  moved  slowly 
along  through  streets  lined  with  soldiers  of  the  35th  Regiment 
and  with  the  City  Guard,  and  occupied  nearly  an  hour  on  its 
route.  The  north>east,  or  proper  Masonic  comer,  having  been 
Ibund  unsuitable  for  laying  a  Ibundation-stone,  a  site  further  to  the 
south,  one  of  the  corners  of  the  present  entrance  to  the  University 
quadrangle,  was  chosen,  and  the  scene  which  there  prcscjUcd 
itself  has  been  depicted  in  a  contemporary  caricature.*  The 
usual  Masonic  rites  having  been  duly  performed.  Lord  Napier 
delivered  an  address  full  of  congratulation  and  high  compUmeiil, 
first  to  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates^  and  secondly  to  the 
Principal  and  Professors.  Lord  Provost  Elder  and  Principnl 
Robertson  replied  The  latter  said:  *'From  very  humble 
beginnings,  the  University  of  Hdinbiirph  has  attained  to  such 
eminence  as  entitles  it  to  ho  mtiked  ninnnir  the  most  celcliratcd 
seminaries  of  learning.  Indebted  to  the  bounty  ut  several  of  CMir 
Sovereigns     distinguished  particularly  by  the  gracious  Prince'  warn 

*  This  print,  which  wc  reproduce,  shows  the  new  Soolh  Bridge  Street,  which 
had  been  oumpleteil  tlie  year  belme 

*  Darinf;  the  rci(,ni  of  (;coiT:e  IIL  Rcgkts  ChMn  iMid  been  loMMfed  m  tte 
Unimsity  uf  Kdinburgh— of  Klictofic  ami  Ikllcs  LcUrcs  in  176s ;  of  Natwal 

Hhforyin  17^7  '*  of  I'raclicnl  Astronomy  in  1786.  Ofprrvion^  Sovere?f^i% 
James  VI.  hail  j;iven  the  pnUry  cnftowmont'i  el'^cwhrrc  m  n'-tucil;  WiTJtntu 
111.  bad  graulcU  ^300  a  year  out  of  iiisliops'  Ictnds,  out  ol  which  a  i'lofcssor* 
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seated  on  the  British  throne,  whom,  with  gratitude,  we  reckon  among 
the  most  munificent  of  our  Koyal  benefacLors  and  cherished 
by  the  continued  attention  and  good  ofilces  of  our  Honourable 
Patrons,  this  University  can  now  boast  of  the  number  and  variety 
of  its  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  all  the  branches 
of  literature  and  science."  After  dilating  upon  the  "  one  thing 
still  wanting,"  and  now  to  be  supplied, — namely,  sufficient  and 
suitable  buildings,  Dr.  Robertson  added:  **I  regard  it  as  my 
own  i)eculiar  feHcity,  that  by  having  remained  in  my  present 
station  much  longer  ^  than  any  of  my  predecessors,  I  have  lived 
to  witness  an  event  so  beneficial  to  this  UnivcTsit\ ,  ihe  prosperity 
<^  wliich  is  near  to  my  heart,  and  has  ever  been  tlic  object  of  my 
warmest  wishes." 

Under  the  foundation-stone  were  deposited  the  usual  coins 
and  newspapers,  and  together  with  them  "  seven  rolls  of  vellmn, 
containing  a  short  account  of  the  original  foundation  and  present 
state  of  the  University."  The  account  of  the  original  foundation 
api)ears  to  have  been  chiefly  taken  from  Craufurd's  Memoirs,  and 
is  not  very  accurate.  It  says  that  "in  the  year  1581,  a  grant  was 
obtained  from  King  James  VI.,  for  founding  a  College  or  Uni- 
versity witbin  the  Gty  of  Edinburgh and  "next  year,  a  Charter  of 
confirmation  and  erection  was  obtained  also  from  King  James  VI., 
from  which  the  College  to  be  built  did  afterwards  derive  all  the 
privileges  of  a  University."  The  person — ^probably  Dr.  Robertson 
— who  wrote  tiiis  sentence  can  hardly  have  been  ac()uainted  with 
Kinj^  James's  Charter  of  1582,  which  certainly  dues  not  corre- 
spond with  the  description  here  given  of  it  But  we  have  before 
shown  reasons  for  believing  that  the  real  Charter  of  erection  and 
foundation  of  the  College  was  at  an  early  period  lost,  and  this 
circumstance  has  put  historians  who  were  imaware  of  it  into  a 
false  position  ever  since,  by  leading  them  to  seek  in  the  Charter 
of  1582  what  is  not  to  be  found  there. 

diip  of  Church  History,  and  afterwards  one  of  Public  Law,  were  provided. 
Queen  Anne  had  given  a  bounty  of  ;^25o  a  year  for  increasing  Professoit* 

stipends. 

^  Robertson  had  now  hccn  Frinci[)nT  for  twenty-seven  years.   Of  bis  pre« 

dcccssnrs,  f  IntJcris  liatl  heM  ofl'ice  for  twoily-one  years;  Aflam«;on  for  nine- 
teen ;  VVisliart,  scntudm^  for  cit^htccii ;  Kollock  (virtually)  for  sixteen  ;  Wi  linrt 
for  fourteen  ;  Kitle  nn«l  Cnrslrxrcs  ff>r  tliirtccn  cncli  ;  the  others  for  less  tlian  leu 
years  each.    Kuljcrtson's  successor,  iiaird,  was  l*riucipal  for  forty-seven  years. 
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For  the  rest,  the  vclkun  which  Ucs  under  the  University  gate- 
way merely  states  that  the  College  was  taught  by  Regents  **  till 
about  the  year  17 10,  when  the  four  Regents  began  to  be  confined 
each  to  a  seixirate  profession,"  and  that  under  the  care  of  the 
Magistrates,  new  Professoisliips  have  been  from  time  to  time 
instituted,  as  tlie  public  seemed  to  demand  them."  It  adds  that 
"  in  all  its  diplomas  or  public  deeds  "  the  College  bears  the  name 
of  "  the  College  of  King  James.**  It  gives  a  list  of  the  Senatus 
Acadcinicus,  as  constilutcd  in  1789,  containing  many  biilli^int 
names  ;  and  records,  for  the  information  of  the  New  Zealandcr 
who  may  excavate  the  ruins  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  that 
**  in  processions,  the  Principal  with  the  Professor  of  Divinity  on 
his  right  hand,  and  the  Professor  of  Church  History  on  his  left^ 
walks  foremost,  preceded  by  the  Mace.  The  rest  of  the  Professors 
follow  according  to  their  seniority.**  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
tabic  of  precedence  would  be  accepted  at  the  present  day.  At 
all  events  it  ii^norcs  the  possible  presence  of  a  Chancellor  and  a 
Lord  Rector  in  University  processions.  The  buried  vellum  next 
gives  a  statement  of  the  number  of  Students  during  the  winter 
session  of  1788-89,  as  follows : — 

Students  of  Divinity     .       .  .  130 

„       Law  •       ,       .  ,  100 

„       Physic        .  .  440 

„      General  Classes  ^  .  420 

1090 

And  it  ends  by  saying  that  "  the  old  Buildings  being  very  mean 
and  unfit  for  the  reception  of  so  many  Professors  and  Students, 
the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas^  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  resolved  to 
set  on  foot  a  subscription,  according  to  an  advertisement,**  of  which 
a  copy  was  subjoined 

The  proceedings  at  the  luundation-stone  terminated  with  the 

^  This  phrase  marks  the  entire  abeyMce  into  which  Griduntion  in  Aits  had 
fallen ;  the  record  does  not  mention  Students  of  Arts,**  Init  ificaks  of  "  General 
ClasMS,**  as  if  those  nUcnding  tlu;  n(>n-|>rorcssi)>nnl  classes  were  all  a  set  of 
amateurs,  an<!  not  the  SluHcnts  «>f  a  Faculty.  Wc  sec,  by  coinpaftng  the  al»«»vc 
strxtrmcnt  with  Dr.  Roltrrf'-'m'';  Afrmorfnl  n(  }yf>s,  ihnt  ihr  University  bad 
nearly  doubled  the  nuiubci  of  its  bludciils  in  Ibc  uilcrveuiiig  period. 
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singing  of  an  anthem  ;  then  rf\me  n  prores?;ion  in  inverse  order 
back  to  the  Parliament  House ;  and  afterwards  an  "  elegant  and 
sitroptuotts  entertainment"  (people  in  Edinburgh  dined  about 
thiee  o'clock  in  those  days)  "  was  given  by  the  liOrd  Provost  and 
Magistnites,  in  the  Geoige  Stieet  Assembly  Rooms  "  to  above  500 
personsy  including  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Masons  and  Tepresen- 
tatives  of  the  dificrcnt  I-ckIi;*  several  oi  the  nobility,  and  the 
principal  iniiabttants  of  the  City. 

IL  We  now  enter  upon  the  second  topic  of  this  Appendix — the 
process  of  replacing  the  Old  College  by  new  University  buildings, 
which,  thou^  commenced  with  a  light  hearty  took  forty  years  in 
accomplishing,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  the  utmost 

inc(Mn  cnience  was  caused  to  the  University. 

By  the  terms  of  the  published  subscription-lists  a  large  body 
of  Trustees  for  administerinj^  the  subscribed  funds  was  formed, 
consisting  of  all  the  high  officials  of  Edin])urgh,  and  nil  subscribers 
of  ^100  or  over.  Immediately  after  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone  these  Trustees  were  Invited  to  meet,  and,  as  their  Minute- 
Book  testifies,  they  held  constant  meetings.  At  first  these 
meetings  were  assiduously  attended  by  the  third  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
as  a  subscriber,  and  also  by  Henry  l^undas.  The  subscriptions  of 
those  days  were  not  so  munificent  as  what  are  often  given  now. 
Few  donors  of  more  than  one  hundred  guineas  appear  on  the 
lists.  Ltord  Hopetoun,  however,  put  down  his  name  for  jCioo 
annually  for  five  years,  and  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  did  the 
same.  The  seventh  Ear!  of  Wemyss  subscribed  £100  b.  year  for 
three  years.  After  a  year  and  a  half,  in  May  1 79 1,  the  total  sub- 
scriptions amounted  to  j^^i  8,709  ;  but  the  Trustees  were  looking 
to  receive  l.uge  subscri|Uions  from  India,  which  Henry  Dundas 
had  pledged  himself  to  prmn  c  ;  {]]csc  sliortly  afterwards  came  in, 
and  were  found  to  amount  to  jQi  1,000.  The  largest  subscription 
of  any  one  individual  was  that  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  in 
1794  sent  (to  the  astonishment  of  the  Trustees)  a  second  sub- 
scription of  ;£i845»  in  addition  to  a  former  one  of  £2$o.  From 
first  to  last  the  private  subscriptions  for  the  University  buildings 
amounted  to  a  little  over  ^30,000. 

It  is  needless  to  say  thai  this  amount  was  totally  inadequate 
to  carry  out  tiie  work  on  the  scale  upon  whidi  it  had  been 
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planned.  Adam's  plan  ^va^  i^ot  framed  with  a  view  to  crr)iioiny ; 
it  comprised  two  quadrangles,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
hall  and  chaixil,  and  round  these  tliere  were  to  be  not  only 
class-rooms  and  a  library,  but  also  dwelling-houses  for  all  the  Pro- 
fessors. The  Trustees  at  once  set  to  work,  in  fiuth  of  money 
forthcoming,  and  empowered  Adam  to  go  on  with  hb  design.  He 
commenced  at  the  north-east  and  north-west  comers,  {inlh'ng  down 
the  house  of  the  Professor  of  Divinity  and  the  chambers  inhaljiied 
by  the  Professor  of  llcljrcw;  then  he  jmlUd  down  the  centre 
tower  over  the  gateway,  and  worked  along  the  north  side.  The 
Trustees  had  large  ideas ;  they  proceeded  to  buy  up  properties 
round  the  old  CoUq^e:  thus  they  gave  1755  for  the  house  al 
the  head  of  College  Wynd  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  bom,  and 
they  also  bought  the  **  Relief  KJrk,"  to  the  south  of  the  College. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  proi)er  than  these  steps,  taken  with 
the  view  of  securing  space  and  amenity  round  the  new  University, 
if  only  there  had  been  funds  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Trustees 
also  paid  comi)€nsation  at  the  rate  of  ^40  a  year  eacli  to  the 
Professors  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  houses.  And  when 
Principal  Robertson,  who  was  now  aged  and  infirm,  complained 
tliat  the  progress  of  the  building  was  uniavourable  to  bb  health, 
they  granted  him  the  rent  for  a  house  suitable  to  his  station  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

In  April  1792  Uio  architect,  Robert  Adam,  died  suddenly, 
and  his  brotlicrs  Jnnics  and  William  were  then  appointed  to  carry 
on  his  work.  liy  this  time  a  good  deal  had  been  done  on  the 
north  side.  Prof.  Monro,  seattfdm,  took  possession  of  the  Anatomy 
class-room  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  1 7  9s-93.  By  the  end  of 
1 7  9  3  the  Professors  of  the  Theory  and  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  and 
of  Moral  Philosophy  had  been  accommodated,  and  the  house  at 
ihc  north-cast  corner  intended  for  the  Princi[)al,  and  those  for  two 
Professors  adjoining,  had  been  roofed  in.  But  in  the  men n while 
the  rapid  rate  of  exix;ndUure  had  completely  exhausted  the  very 
limited  funds  in  the  hands  of  tiic  Trustees.  In  December  1793 
the  work  was  ordered  to  be  stopped.  For  a  short  time  afterwards 
the  contractors  went  on,  at  their  own  request,  upon  credit,  and 
then  they  came  to  an  absolute  standstill 

So  matters  stood  for  about  seven  years,  when,  in  April  i8ot, 
Principal  Daird  and  Professor  Dalzel  drew  up  a  Memorial  to  the 
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Right  Hon.  Henry  Diindas,  depicting  the  disastrous  condition  of 
the  University  buikiings.  Considerable  jmrts  of  the  north  and 
east  sides  had  been  lefl  unroofed,  and  the  timber  was  being  injured 
by  the  weather,  so  that  the  new  buildings  weie  likely  soon  to 
become  more  ruinous  than  the  old  ones  had  been.  In  the  mean- 
time the  College  court  was  encumbered  with  sheds,  stones,  and 
other  materials,  which  was  very  inconvenient  for  the  1500  Students 
in  attendance  on  the  classes.  "  In  short,"  said  tliey,  "  the  present 
state  of  a  building  of  such  evident  utility,  and  so  conspicuously 
bcpnn,  is  nlrrndy  become  a  subject  of  lamentation  to  every  inhabi- 
tant of  ICdinburgh,  to  every  ])asscnger,  and  to  every  stranger  who 
visits  this  city."  They  stated  further  that  the  debt  upon  the  build- 
ing was  ^3000,  and  that  the  creditors  were  growing  clamorous. 
This  deplorable  picture  prevailed  with  Dundas  to  the  extent  of 
indocing  ^him  to  persuade  Mr.  Pitt  to  grant  a  sum  of  ^£5000  for 
rescuing  from  ruin  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  building.  With  a 
I'uropcan  war  on  their  handii  the  Government  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  more. 

But  in  1 8 10  fresh  petitions  were  addressed  to  the  Treasury, 
not  only  by  the  Town  Council,  but  by  the  Royal  Burghs  of 
Scotland,  urging  the  completion  of  the  University  buildings  as 
sn  object  of  national  importance.  And  these  petitions  convey 
information  as  to  the  straits  to  which  the  Professors  had  been  put 
for  sixteen  years  previously.  It  was  said ;  ^  In  the  Old  Buildings 
which  remain  there  arc  live  class-rooms,  and  ihcic  are  six  rooms 
in  the  New  liuildings.  In  these  eleven  class-rooms  twenty-four 
Professors,  some  of  whom  teach  two,  others  three,  and  others 
even  four  sc|)aratc  hours  daily,  have  to  be  accommodated.  The 
Professors  of  Divinity  and  of  Hebrew  have  a  class-room  in 
which  they  are  obliged  to  teach  by  candle-light  at  noon."  The 
curious  thing  was  that  through  all  this  period  of  material  incon- 
venience the  number  of  the  Students,  instead  of  falling  off,  had 
steadily  increased.  In  1789  there  were  about  1000  Students, 
and  in  1809  over  1900. 

These  | petitions  were,  in  course  of  time,  referred  to  the  Barons 
of  Exchequer  m  Scotland  for  report,  and  having  been  favourably 
reported  on,  the  Government,  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  1815,  made  a  giant  of  ^10,000,  to  be  continued 
annually  till  the  buildings  should  be  completed.   But  the  Tieasuty 
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very  naturally  resolved  to  appoint  a  OminiisskMi,  in  place  of  the 

undcfint  J  body  of  Trustees,  to  superintend  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money.  The  '*  College  Conimi^sinn,**  as  it  came 
to  be  called,  consisted  chiefly  of  rx  offiiio  members,  the  I>ord 
Provost,  the  Ix)rd  President,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  the  Lord 
Chief  fiaron,  the  I<oid  Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court,  the 
Principal  of  the  College^  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Senatns  Academi- 
cus,  and  the  first  Bailie  of  the  Oty.  To  these  wow  added  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  Dundas,  Sir  John  Mai|onbank%  Ibnnerly  Provost, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Warrender. 

The  Commission  went  to  work  in  January  1816.  They  were 
well  instructed  by  Sir  John  Marjoribanks,  who  had  taken  great 
interest  in  the  subject  previously,  and  had  studied  the  require- 
ments of  the  University.  Under  his  advice  they  resolved  lo 
give  up  the  idea  of  having  Professors'  houses;  to  complete 
Robert  Adam's  external  design,  but  to  omit  the  cross  building 
by  which  it  had  been  intended  to  divide  the  University  quad- 
rangle into  two.  They  invited  architects  to  send  in  plans ; 
and,  out  of  nine  com})etitors,  of  whom  W.  Adam  was  one, 
they  i)ronoun(  cd  the  plans  of  Burn  and  Playfair  to  l>c  the 
best,  and  ultimately  selected  those  of  riayfair,  as  making  the 
best  internal  arrangements  with  the  least  alteration  of  R. 
Adam's  design.  This  was  in  December  181 6,  firom  which  time 
the  work  went  steadily  forward,  being  conducted  by  a  veiy 
talented  and  energetic  architect  acting  under  men  of  the  highest 
ability  for  business.  Two  of  the  Commissioners  were  esixicially 
assiduous,  and  were  guiding  spirits  to  the  rest,  namely,  the 
Hon.  Clerk  Rattray,  Lord  Chief  Baroo,  and  Dr.  Duncan,  the 
Secretary  to  Scnatus. 

The  Commissioners  were  less  lavish  of  the  building  fund  than 
the  Trustees  had  been*  For  when  six  Professors  (Divinity,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Humanity,  Logic,  and  MathematicsX  besides  the  Principal 
applied  for  compensation  for  the  km  of  houses,  they  decided  that 
the  case  was  a  hard  one»  but  that  they  had  no  powers  of  granting 
relief.  However,  thcv  iudiciously  purcliascd  .i.  block  of  houses  to 
the  west  of  their  builduigs  in  order  to  secure  light  and  space  in 
that  direction,  and,  having  pulled  them  down,  ordered  the  aroi 
to  be  levelled  and  pUnted  with  trees.  They  provided  ail  the 
fittings  for  the  class>rooms  and  museums ;  but  the  meagre  liumi- 
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ture  which  they  allowed  for  the  Senate  Hail  ^  showed  that  they 
ke|)t  an  eye  to  eeonomy.  It  was  probably  from  a  sentiment 
of  loyalty  that  they  sanctioned  the  expenditure  of  £So  for 
the  iUmniiiation  of  the  new  building?  «t  the  corooalion  of 
GeoigelV. 

In  June  1818  Playfair  reported  that  part  of  the  east  side, 
coiuaining  tlie  Divinity  Hall,  the  Hebrew  and  Church  History 
class-rooms,  and  a  room  for  the  Si>e€uhuive  Society,  was  ready  ; 
and  in  January  1820  that  the  Chemistry,  Practice  of  Physic,  and 
Natural  History  class-rooms  in  the  south-west  comeft  and  the 
Materia  Medica,  Rhetoric^  and  Public  and  Civil  Law  CUis»*rooms 
in  the  north-east,  had  been  completed.  In  1820  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  occupying  the  whole  west  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle, was  finished  and  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  Jameson's 
spitridid  collections.  In  1821  a  house  in  the  south-east  corner 
was  handed  over  to  the  T-ihrarian,  this  being  the  only  residence, 
except  that  of  the  Janitor.  Ihe  Principal  was  accommodated 
with  official  chambers  over  the  new  Senate  Hall,  but  had  to  find 
himself  a  house  outside. 

The  last  part  of  the  new  buildings  to  be  undertaken  was  the 
Libraiy,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  south  side  had  been 
appropriated  And  accordingly  the  last  part  of  the  old  buildings 
left  standing  was  the  old  College  Library,  buiU  in  1616  and  reno- 
vated in  T753.  Its  appearance,  in  contrast  with  tlie  new  quad- 
laogle  which  was  rising  round  it,  has  been  commemorated  in  a 
print  which  Playfair  very  judiciously  had  done.  In  1823  the 
Commissioners  petitbned  the  Treasury  to  obtain  from  Parliament 
a  continuation  of  the  anniuU  votes  of  10,000.  They  reported 
that  0,000  of  the  public  money  had  been  expended,  and  that 
;{^3o,ooo  more  would  be  required,  whereof  they  estimated 
2 7,000  as  the  cost  of  a  new  Library  and  Graduation  Hall, 
and  ;^3ooo  as  tlie  sum  necessary  for  putting  up  a  dome  over 
the  gateway,  according  to  the  original  design  of  Adam.  The 
Mem<»ial  described  the  old  Library  as  in  a  ruinous  state,  threaten- 
mg  to  fidif  and  propped  up  by  beams  fixed  against  the  new 
Imiklingsb  while  it  blocked  up  *'  the  great  and  only  entrance;^* 

>  Oa  the  12th  Aogttst  iSsa  the  ConmbuoDefs  gave  oiden  for  funushing 
"the  Guard  Hall'*  with  three  tables,  twcaty-fonr  horsehair  chahs,  a  pay 
flooT'dotliy  "and  no  wuidow  curtains." 
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Having  received  an  assurance  that  the  grants  would  be  con- 
tinued, the  Commissioners  urged  Playfair  to  proceed  with  the 
Library ;  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  visit  Oxfoid,  Camlifidg^ 
and  London,  in  otder  to  inspect  the  construction  of  gireat  public 
Libraries,  and  to  get  hint&  In  February  1824  he  reported  on 
his  plan ;  he  found  that  he  could  make  a  Library  Hall  1 90  feet 
long,  50  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high,  "an  opportunity  rarely  to 
be  iiK't  ^vith,  and  not  to  be  neglected."  "Iklow  ilus  great  room,* 
he  added,  "arc  to  be  the  Graduation  ilail  amd  Ciia(>el,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  working  part  of  the  Library."  The  proportioiis 
of  the  Library  Hall,  as  constructed  by  Playfair,  quite  justify  tlie 
enthusiasm  of  the  architect,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  horn 
the  Commissioners  can  have  accepted  as  m  Graduation  Hall  a 
room  below  it  occupying  only  half  its  area.  This  room  has  long 
ceased  to  be  employed  for  Graduation  pur|X)ses,  for  which  it  was 
utterly  inadequate,  and  it  has  become  the  Reading-Room  for  Uni- 
versity .Students,  who  sit  there  in  relays  of  200  at  a  time  111  the 
intervals  between  their  various  classes,  i'ractically  it  was  found 
that  the  site  of  the  old  CoUcge,  when  shorn  of  its  gardens  to  the 
east,  was  insufficient  to  provide  space  for  more  than  dasa^ooms 
and  a  Library.  Not  only  were  Academical  residences  Ibr  the 
Professors  struck  out  of  the  plan,  but  the  hall  for  Academical 
ceremonies  and  for  common  worship  was  also  dropped  out  And 
the  University  was  thus  left  singularly  incomplete  in  its  e«|uip- 
ment  An  eUort  was  made  afterwards  by  the  Senatus — vlu  n  a 
Music  class-ruum  was  to  be  built  out  of  the  Reid  f  und — to  get 
tliis  built  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  serviceable  as  a  UaU  for  general 
University  purposes ;  but  the  project  was  resisted,  and  leli 
through.  And  the  University  was  left  to  hold  its  meetings  and 
ceremonies  in  rooms  hired  or  bocrowed  from  time  to  time  to 
diflerent  i>arts  of  the  town. 

The  present  Library  was  finished  in  1827,  havinu  rost  only 
^2j,ooo.  In  July  1827,  the  books  havini!  Incn  li.ui>li  rred,  the 
old  Library  was  ordered  to  be  pulled  down  and  its  materials  sokL 
Tlie  new  buildings  were  now  virtually  fmished.  The  Commis- 
sioners re|x>rted  on  the  subject  to  the  Royal  Commiasioii  on 
Univenitics  in  18s  8.  llicy  stated  that  all  which  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  put  some  additional  fittings  into  the  Library;  to 
make  those  balustrades  and  flights  of  steps  which  now  run  round 
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the  quadrangle ;  and  to  put  up  the  dome  over  the  entrance.^  But 
the  Commissionen  bad  other  enlightened  purposes  or  aspirations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  building  over  the  construction  of 
which  they  had  watched  so  carefully.  They  wished  to  secure  a 
bailding  belonging  to  the  Merdiant  Maidens*  Hospital,  and  stand- 
ing where  is  now  the  west  end  of  liic  NaUoual  Museum  uf  Science 
and  Art  This,  with  the  properties  before  acquired  by  them  in 
that  direction,  would  have  given  a  jjermaneut  free  s]>ace  to  the 
west  of  the  University,  and  would  have  compensated  to  some 
eitent  for  the  garden  ground  taken  away  from  the  University  to 
the  east.  And  they  wished  also  to  have  an  open  area  of  70  feet 
m  depth,  and  pbmted  with  trees,  along  the  north  front  of  their 
building.  This  would  have  necessitated  the  construction  of  a 
licw  slrcct  in  Hcu  of  what  is  now  Chambers  Street,  and  lo  the 
north  of  it.  But  neither  the  Clovernment  nor  the  Town  Council 
appear  to  have  lent  themselves  to  the  idea  of  providing  academic 
groves  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  So  far  from  this,  the 
Government  and  the  Town  Council  conspired  a  few  years  after- 
wards to  take  away  what  little  ground  the  Untvefsity  now  possessed 
■poa  the  west,  and  to  build  on  it  a  vast  Museum,  which  effectually 
shut  out  the  light  from  the  rooms  on  the  western  front  of  the 
University  building,  and  rendered  these  rooms  almost  absolutely 
Useless.  This,  however,  was  not  resolved  upon  till  1854,  and  not 
begun  to  be  carried  out  till  18O0,  by  which  time  modem  com- 
mercial views  of  the  value  of  town  property  were  too  strong 
to  allow  considerations  of  academic  grace  and  dignity  to  be 
entertained 

The  foundatbn-stone  of  the  new  University  building  had 
been  laid  with  great  solemnity  on  the  T6th  November  1789. 

There  was  no  corrcspuJidiiig  ceremony  to  mark  the  conclusion  of 
the  work.  Nor  do  tiie  Conmnssiuners  apjjear  to  have  loimaliy 
handed  over  the  building  to  the  1  own  Coimcil.  'i  lie  separate 
class-rooms  and  deportincius  were  finished  piecemeal,  and,  as  each 
was  ready,  it  was  occupied  by  a  separate  Professor,  or  put  to  use 
by  the  Senatus.  lliere  was  no  particular  moment  that  seemed 
appropriate  for  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  whole.  And 

>  This  last  object  has  not  even  yet  been  accomplished,  bat  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpose  haa  lieen  liequeaibed  by  a  gcneroiis  benefiticlor,  the  late  Mr, 
Kobert  Cox  of  Gorgie. 
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indeed,  as  tlie  dome  was  never  erected,  the  Coramissioneis  may 
fane  stiQ  consideied  the  building  to  be  incomplete.  Their  fuoc- 
tms  were  cootmned  till  iS34»  bm  after  that  dale  tfaeie  is  no 
record  of  thetr  ncethig. 

The  Adam-Pbyfiur  Iwildiiig  €08t  iltogether,  from  fint  lo  last, 
in  fDand  figures,  ^161,000,  ndnding  all  incidental  expensea. 
Whercot  above  j£^3 0,000  canae  from  private  subscriptions,  X5000 
were  granted  in  1801  by  a  warrant  iroin  C  icorge  III.  ;  20,000 
came  by  annual  FarliauienUry  votes  kunt  1815  to  1876;  and 
j^booo  was  trom  a  supplciaeiitary  vote  passed  in  1831.  I'he 
matertab  of  the  old  Cottcgc  were  sold  for  ^^47 91 ;  but  acariy 
the  same  amount  was  expended  on  the  parehase  of  properties  to 
the  west,  which  weve  aActwaids  taken  from  the  Unhrenity  to  form 
the  site  of  the  Industrial  Mosenm. 

III.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  teaching 
aciumuKHiauon  of  the  Adam- Playfair  buildings  was  thought  to 
be  adeqvuUe  for  the  wants  of  the  University.    But  during  that 
period  a  great  development  had  been  taking  place  in  the  modes 
of  teaching  Science  throvghout  the  gpreat  Scliools  of  Europe. 
Paris,  BerliDy  Vienna,  Leipsic^  Bonn,  Cambridge^  and  other  phbcesi 
had  been  all  furnished  with  a  system  of  labontones,  museums, 
and  theatres,  upon  an  extensive  and  costly  scale,  and  the 
University  of  Glasgow  hvul  icccivcd  new  aeconunuJalion  for  its 
Medical  classes  in  conformity  with  modern  ideas.    In  Edinburgh 
the  practical  teaching  of  Medical  subjects  had  been  much  stimu- 
lated by  the  Ordinances  of  the  Commission  of  1858,  but  pmctical 
teaching  was  carried  00  theie  under  difficulties,  owing  to  the  want 
of  proi)er  laboratories,  theatres,  and  scientific  apparatus.  The 
Medical  School  of  the  Univcwity  still  held  its  place  in  the  fiist 
i.iiik  of  the  Meciieal  Schools  of  tiic  world.    But  it  began  to  be 
lelt  that  its  tenure  of  that  place  would  be  in  jeoi>atily  unless 
better  appliances  could  be  given  to  it    A  movement  witli  this 
object  in  view  was  set  on  foot,  and  a  meeting  of  citizcos  taking 
an  interest  in  tlie  matter  was  held  in  1 869.  But  it  was  represented 
by  some  of  those  present  that  the  momeat  was  not  favouiabie  hf 
making  an  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  the  community  of  Edinbuigh, 
inasmut  h  as  an  exhausting  cro|)  of  subscriptions  (amounting  to 
some  j£2oo,oQo)  had  just  been  gathered  in  from  the  same  ground 
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for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  George  Druniniond's  Royal  Infirmary. 
So^  though  a  Committee  was  formed,  partly  of  citizens  ^  and  partly 
of  members  of  the  University,  to  promote  the  design,  they  found 
k  expedient  for  a  time  to  hold  their  hands. 

The  New  Infirmary  was  to  have  been  rebuilt  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one,  but  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  all  was  prepared  for 
a  commencement,  I'rofessor  Syme  became  convinced,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  convinring  others,  tliat  a  more  open  and  airy  site  should 
be  chosen  ;  so  ail  the  plans  were  changed,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Infirmary  was  laid  in  the  ground  which  it  now  occupies,  and 
which  then  belonged  to  the  Merchant  Company.  The  University's 
Medical  School  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Infirmary.  Hie 
Senatos  Academicus,  encouraged  by  the  generous  Sir  David 
Baxter,  who  promised  to  stand  by  them  in  the  matter,  made  an 
oiler  for  the  site  of  the  old  Gcoige  Drummorul  hiiildint;  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  vacated.  Most  fortunately  tins  ofif  r  \vas  declined, 
and  the  Senatus,  better  advised,  resolved  that  the  proper  course 
far  them  would  be  to  purchase  the  ground  immediately  to  the 
east  of  that  chosen  for  the  Infirmary,  and  which  was  then  occupied 
by  Park  Place  and  Teviot  Row.  Park  Place  consisted  of  well- 
built  mansions,  the  comer  house  belonging  to  the  Campbells  of 
Sdccoth,  and  having  been  built  for  Lord  Succoth,  one  of  the 
Scottish  liidges.  Teviot  Row  contained  a  iminbcr  of  small 
dwelling-houses.  Of  course  when  it  was  knowfi  thr?t  these  sites 
were  urgently  rctjuircd  for  the  University,  a  price  was  put  upon 
them  by  their  owners  at  least  double  of  what  could  otherwise 
have  been  expected.  And  no  less  than  ^£33,000  had  to  be  paid 
for  some  five  fiiirly  good  houses  in  a  very  unfashionable  quarter, 
and  a  dozen  of  citizen's  boxes,"  the  whole  covering  perhaps  one 
acre  and  a  half  of  ground. 

In  the  meantime  the  good  Sir  David  Baxter  died,  betiueathing 
;t20,ooo  (reduced  by  legacy  duty  to  ;£i3,ooo)  towards  tlie 
University's  new  buildings.   And  with  this  encouragement  the 

*  The  Town  Council,  both  individually  and  collectively,  showed  as  warm 
IB  intercrt  in  the  impfovonent  of  the  University  as  if  it  had  still  been  under 
their  adminislralioii.   Succenive  Lord  Ptavosts,  especially  Mr.  James  Cowaa 

(h(c  M.r.),  Mr.  (now  Sir  James)  Fnlshaw,  Sir  Thomas  J.  Ituyd,  and  the 
Right  I  foil.  (George  Harrison,  have  shown  great  kindness  and  zeal  in  this 
matter,  an<1  liy  their  infltionrc  and  assistance  have  very  much  CCNltiibuted  to 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  OMvemeaU 
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Bub8cri]4ion'U8t  was  hopefoUy  floated  in  1874.  What  nuMt 
lavoured  the  movement,  and  was  tlie  greatest  cause  of  its  ultimate 
surresfi,  wns  llic  princely  liberality  and  great  kindness  of  the  Duke 
of  J'ufj  Itut  h,  who  not  only  headed  the  list  with  a  suliSLri[iti(>ii  of 
^2000,  but  also  undertook  to  come  into  £dmbuigh  and  advocate 
the  cause  at  a  public  meeting.  Circulais  announcing  the  meeting 
and  inviting  suiiscriptions  weie  sent  through  town  and  oountiy, 
and  great  interest  in  the  matter  was  far  and  wide  evinced.  It 
was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  of  these  pages  for  many  days  to 
receive  about  100  letters  every  morning,  each  letter  contuning  a 
subscription  of  from  to  ^200,  ihc  tolal  average  bcmi;  ^10 
per  letter.  So  that  when  the  meeting  took  place,  presided  over 
by  Lord  Provost  l<alsbaw,  and  at  which  the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch, 
Dr.  (now  Sir)  Lyon  Flayfair,  and  several  other  distinguished 
persons  spoke,  the  Committee  were  able  to  announce  subsaiptions 
already  promised  to  the  amount  of  j£6o,ooo. 

The  Committee  thereafter  invited  the  six  chief  architects  of 
Edinburgh  to  send  in  competitive  plans  and  designs  for  the 
pro])oscd  Medical  Scliool.  And  for  guidance  in  making  tlie 
plans,  specifications  of  their  several  requirements  were  furnished 
by  the  nine  Professors  who  were  to  be  provided  for,  namely, 
those  of  Anatomy,  Institutes  of  Medicine^  Practice  of  Physic^ 
Sutgery,  Midwifety,  Chemistry,  Pathology,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence.* 

In  deciding  between  the  competitors,  the  Committee  resolved, 
in  ihc  fust  instance,  to  set  aside  all  reference  to  the  external 
elevations,  and  to  look  solely  to  the  perfection,  as  far  as  pnssil  >Ie, 
of  internal  arrangements.  The  course  they  adopted  was  to  take 
the  votes  of  the  nine  Professors  upon  the  pkns  sent  in ;  each 
Professor  was  to  state  which  of  the  plans  contained  the  most 
suitable  arrangements  for  his  ojrn  department  It  then  appeared 
that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  Professors  preferred  the  dis- 
position of  space  proposed  by  Mr.  Robert  Rowand  Anderson, 
who,  indeed,  had  for  the  purpose  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Scientific  Schools  of  Englapd  and  the  Continent    And  the 

*  The  nrofesfior  of  Doluiv  hadihis  own  cU^roon  ia  ihc  Botanic  Garden 
in  Invcrlcilh  Knw  ;  and  the  Trofcsaor  of  Natural  History  wns  considered  boond 
to  remain  in  the  Adam-Playfair  building,  with  a  view  to  n^int^  the  specimens 
in  the  flovenimcnt  Museum  of  Sci<incc  and  Arl,  which,  fot  iliis  express  purpose, 
had  l^cn  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  University  quadrai^le. 
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Committee,  acccptincj  this  judgment,  came  also  to  tlic  opinion 
that  Mr.  Anderson's  general  treatment  of  the  irregular  piece  of 
ground  at  the  disposal  of  the  architects  was  the  cleverest  of  all, 
and  that  his  elevations,  in  the  Early  Italian  style,  were,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  original  and  tasteful  He  was  therefore  appointed 
architect  for  the  University's  new  buildings. 

In  addition  to  .accommodating  nine  McdiLal  and  Scientific 
departments,  Mr.  Anderson  had  been  requested  to  furnish  the 
plan  and  design  of  a  University  Hal),  to  contain  3000  persons. 
He  did  so,  and,  as  an  architectural  centre  to  the  whole,  he  intro- 
duced an  Italian  eamfanUe^  which  would  have  been  not  only 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  also  practically  useful  as  a  means  of 
making  ^secular  experiments"  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  of 
procuring  hydraulic  pressure. 

The  question  now  was,  how  to  obtain  funds  for  this  very 
desirable  structure.  Almost  at  the  outset  y/»o,noo  had  been 
subscribed,  and  the  Committee,  prosecuting  their  task,  succeeded 
tn  raising  during  the  next  year  about  ^£'20,000  more.  Mr. 
Anderson's  estimate  for  the  erection  of  the  entire  buildings,  as 
designed  by  him,  widi  cost  of  site  and  Interna!  fittings,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  ^£^230,500.  The  Senatus,  however,  nothing 
daunted,  applied  to  the  Government  for  such  a  subsidy  as  might 
enable  the  work  to  be  carried  out.  At  this  juncture  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  sliowcd  the  greatest  kindness,  and  rendered  the  most 
important  assistance;  for  by  his  influence  he  obtained  from  Lord 
Beaoonsiield  (then  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Prime  Minister)  an  audience 
for  a  deputation  to  uige  the  claims  of  the  University,  which  his 
Grace  himself  supported  And  thus  the  Government  were  induced 
to  entertain  the  question  of  giving  a  grant  towards  the  University 
buildings.  In  successive  negotiations  with  the  Treasury  the 
Committee  reduced  their  scheme  to  what  was  necessary  for  teach- 
ing purposes,  and  cut  off  the  hall  and  tower;  and  this  reduction 
brought  down  the  estimates  to  about  80,000.  But  still  the 
Treasury  thought  that  at  least  ^r  00,000  should  be  provided 
from  private  liberality.  That  proportion  being  subscribed,  they 
engaged  to  provide  the  rest  Another  public  meeting  on  the 
subject  was  held,  and  a  fresh  subscription  list  started.  And  the 
Duke  of  I  'lK  <  leuch  still  appeared  as  the  kind  and  splendid  leader 
of  the  movement,  for  he  announced  that  he  would  double  his 
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former  subscriptioa  of  ^2000.  Numerous  other  j>ersons,  accord- 
ing  to  tlieir  means,  generously  followed  this  example,  and  the 
Comuiittee  were  soon  ia  a  position  to  say  to  the  Treasury  that 
their  conditions  had  been  complied  with.  A  vote  of  2  0,000  a 
year  for  four  years  was  then  passed  by  the  House  of  ComaoM, 
and  the  buildings  were  commenced. 

At  the  time  when  the  Medical  Professors  sent  in  their  specifi- 
cations of  what  they  would  recjuire  the  number  of  the  Medical 
Students  in  the  University  was  about  900.  But  an  iins.ual 
increase  in  that  number  went  on  without  cessation,  and  the  Pro 
fessors,  who  had  asked  for  class-rooms  to  accommodate  a 00  or 
300  Students,  found  that  they  might  expect  classes  of  400  or 
50a  This  occurred  alter  the  walls  of  dasswMns  had  actually 
been  built,  and  the  Committee  were  reduced  to  gpfeat  difficulties, 
as  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  funds,  at  their  disposal  were 
absolutely  hmitcd.  They  and  the  architect  did  all  that  was 
possible:  i)arts  of  tlic  buildinu;  were  l.ikcu  down,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  rcconstiucicd  ;  galliriLs  were  added  to  several  of  the 
class-rooms ;  and,  in  sliort,  a  great  deal  of  uncontemplated 
expense  ^  was  added  to  the  original  estimates,  which  in  themselves, 
as  usual,  fell  short  of  the  actual  cost  So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Committee,  in  carrying  out  the  erection  and  oomplele 
litting-up  for  scientific  purposes  of  so  extensive  a  group  of  build- 
ings, found  that  they  would  require  about  ^30,000  in  addition 
to  the  ^100,000  already  sub^ibcd  and  the  subsidy  of  ^80,000 
from  Government.* 

On  looking  back  from  the  year  to  the  time  when, 

in  the  spring  of  the  Committee  were  starting  on  their 
enterprise  to  collect  the  laige  sum  that  was  necessary,  we  must 
allow  that  extraordinary  success  has  attended  their  efibrts,  and 
that  an  extraordinary  amount  of  kindness  and  liberality  has  been 
shown  to  tlie  University.    And  this  will  be  icil  c^^pcuudiy  to 

'  An  claU>fate  system  fur  the  vcntilaiion  and  heating  of  the  eiilitc  liuild- 
ing5,  not  pruvidcd  for  in  the  cstinuUci,  was  hitrodueed,  eoitiiig  tome  j^ia^ooa 
The  sum  mitottcd  for  the  fittii^-tip  of  dasS'Tocmii,  mmeami,  and  l■]Mmtoria^ 
was  foaad  lo  lie  too  «iim1I  by  iit  lent  £tOi,Q0O.  AmI,  m  Med  abofc*  die 
ilnictuial  altcfationi  made  alter  the  coauncncaneirt  of  the  woffc  were  very 
cosily. 

"  A  new  Mctiicnl  School  is  in  coarse  of  crcctioa  in  Faris.  Its  total  cost 
U  esliiniUed  at  ;^2&>^ooa 
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be  the  case  when  we  reflect  that  the  years  during  which  these 
Bcb  gtfis  came  m  were  all  years  of  great  commercial,  and  several 
df  great  agrkoitwal,  depression.  The  limitations  of  space  prevent 
IS  from  producing  here  the  entire  subscription  list,  but  it  will  be 

fight  to  record  the  names  of  those  bcnefacLuis  who  lieadcd  it 


The  late  Sir  David  Baxter,  Bart  j£l8,ooo 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch  and  Queensberry  .  4,000 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice  General  600 

The  late  Sir  William  Stkling-Maxwell,  Bart.    .  f  ,000 

The  late  David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Moredun  600 

Chaiies  CcMran,  Esq.,  of  Logan  House  1,000 

P.  D.  Swan,  Esq.,  Provost  of  KiflEcaldy  ....  1,000 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh         .       .  If050 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Kai  1  of  Stair   1,000 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Mati|iiis  of  Lothian  ....  75° 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Bute        «...  1,000 

Messrs.  John  Jeffrey  and  Co.  5*^^ 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Moray         ....  5^5 

C.  Morison,  Esq.,  of  I  slay      ......  5^^ 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby   1,000 

Lady  Campbell  of  Garscube   $00 

Charles  Jenner,  Esq   600 

The  Magistrates  and  Council  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  3|050 

The  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  London  .... 

The  late  Graham  Menzies,  Esq.,  of  Hallyburton  500 

C.  A.  Aitcbison,  Esq.   ifOSO 

W.  M<£wan,  Esq   $00 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Hartington      .       .       .  500 

The  L-ilc  H.  G.  Watson,  Esq.   300 

Da,  by  bequest,  free  of  legacy-duty        ....  500 


^39,535 

Other  subscriptions,  in  sums  of  /400  and  under  .  .  56,958 
From  the  General  Fund  of  the  U  nivcrsity        .       .       .  4,000 


Total       .  ^£100,483 
Goveniinent  Grant   80,000 


Altogether  .      jC  1 80,4  83 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (iSSj)  the  Committee 
found  that,  after  all  that  had  been  done  ^30,000  more  was 
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required  to  complete  and  fully  equip  the  Medical  Schoi»l  wliich 
had  been  so  auspiciously  commenced.  As  this  is  Uie  300th  year 
since  the  University,  in  humhle  fomiy  first  came  into  erislmrf,  il 
was  resolved  to  mark  the  epoch  by  a  supieine  eflort  to  oonplBle 
its  fabric,  and  to  give  it  what  it  has  so  long  wanted — a  Halt  of 
Assembly.  What  was  called  *'a  Tercentenary  Appeal"  was  put 
forth,  and  in  many  quarters  met  with  a  cordial  response.  The 
Earl  ui  Roscbciy,  being  Lord  Hector  of  the  University  for  llie 
time  being,  headed  the  fresh  list  with  a  generous  subhciii»tion  of 
;^2ooo.  Lord  I'lovost  Harrison  entered  with  great  warmth  into 
the  new  movement,  and  presided  at  a  public  meeting  to  promote 
it,  at  whicli  the  Earl  of  Wemyss»  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Ijord 
Moncreifi;  and  other  eminent  persons^  lent  their  aid  Tlie  resnk 
has  been  that  within  four  months  from  the  issue  of  the  ^  Appeal  * 
the  "  Fund  for  the  Completion  of  the  University  Buildings  *  stood 
as  follows  : — • 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery 
The  Magistrates  and  Council  of  Edinburgh 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Moray  . 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Hopetoun 
J.  R.  Findlay,  Esq. 
J,  Fulton,  Esq. 

Messrs,  John  Jeffrey  and  Co.  . 

W.  M'Ewan,  Esq.  . 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Stair 
T.  R.  raichannii,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  1>.  Mcn/ics,  Ksq.        ,  , 
J.  I).  Mcnzies,  l'"s(|, 
Mcbbts.  1  iiuiii.i^  Nelson  and  Sous 
James  H.  Kcntun,  Esq.  . 

Other  subs'  I  ipiiims,  in  mhhs  of  3 00  and  under 
From  the  General  Fund  oC  lite  University  .  , 


£2^000 
1,050 
1,000 
1,000 
t,ooo 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 
500 
500 
500 

500 


j{;i3,o5o 
3,000 

Total  up  to  25th  April  1883       .  £2^,^01 

The  completion,  then,  within  a  few  months,  of  the  University's 
Medical  School  is  now  assured.'  And  tlut  School  will  probably 
be  found  equal  to  anything  of  its  kind  in  the  worlcl  Nothing 
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can  exceed  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  its  bright,  well-ventilated 

class  rooms,  or  the  arranj^cments  of  its  laboratories,  working  rooms, 
and  muscuius.  There  all  that  is  repulsive  in  the  study  of  Medi- 
cine is  mitigated  and  refined,  and  all  the  latest  appliances  of 
Science  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Student  And,  as  is 
fitting,  this  School  of  theory,  experiment,  and  practice  is  phiced 
wichin  a  few  yards  of  one  of  the  laigcst  Infirmartes  in  Etuope^  to 
which  the  Professors  and  theur  classes  have  access,  and  where  the 
most  varied  clinical  instruction  is  aflbrded* 

liut  as  yel  a  great  gulf  still  separates  the  University  from  the 
fruition  of  its  long-clierishcd  desire  for  an  Ac  adcinic  Hall — ^^a  gulf 
only  to  be  spanned  by  a  golden  bridge  of  ^70,000.  Since  1768 
the  University  has  on  diverse  occasions  been  constantly  asking 
for  a  liall,  and  has  always  asked  in  vain.  In  course  of  time  this 
want  will  doubtless  be  supplied,  but  not  in  time  for  the  dignilied 
reception  of  the  Univernty's  guests  on  the  occasion  of  its  Tercen- 
tenary celebration.  All  the  ceremonies  at  that  festival  must  be 
conducted  in  some  hired  apartment 

Great  indeed  is  the  contrast  between  the  present  buildings  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  at  tiie  present  day  and  those  of  the 
okl  College  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  But  there  is 
one  charm  of  the  old  College  which  we  miss,  and  which  was  taken 
fiom  us  for  ever  about  a  hundred  years  ago^  and  that  is  the 
ameni^  of  the  gardens  and  open  spaces  which  enclosed  on  all 
sides  the  plain  old  buildings.  All  the  surroundings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Eciuibufgh  have  now  become  hard  and  business-like, 
and  ail  sense  of  academic  seclusion  and  repose  is  gone. 


Apfbndix  Q.   The  History  op  tub  Finances  of  the 

UNiv£KsiTy  OF  Edinburgh. 

Thf  financial  administration  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh  by  the 
Town  Council^  from  1583  to  1S62  is  capable  of  being  very 

'  A  careful  Analysis  of  the  College  accounts  is  fumishect  in  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commissioa  (i826>3i).  See  also  Memorials  for  the  o|>inion  of 
Counself  prepared  in  1859  ami  i860  on  behalf  of  the  Town  Council  and 
Scnatos  Academicus  respectively,  Tur  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  rights  of 
either  party  to  the  administration  oC  the  University  property  and  revenues  after 
the  pasnog  of  the  Act  of  1858. 
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succinctly  described.  It  was  the  managemeiit  of  a  slender  faicoiiie 
dmwn  from  a  few  distinct  sources. 

The  Charter  of  James  VI.  gave  the  Town  Council  liberty  to 

found  a  College,  and  granted  tliciii  a  site  and  suiiic  old  build- 
ings, whicli  were  used  in  starting  it.  For  its  endowment  there 
was  made  available  the  Church  property  which  Mary's  Charter 
had  granted  to  the  town  for  religious^  and  not  for  educational, 
purposes.  At  first  only  the  groundannuals  of  the  Kirk-of-Field 
seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the  College^  and  these  were  csti- 
mated  by  Craufurd'  to  have  been  in  1640  **somediing  short  of 
£200  (Scots)  a  year,"  or  jQiG  113:4  sterling,  which  was  not  a 
magnificent  endowment.  But  in  April  1584,  a  few  months  after 
the  oi>ening  of  the  College,  the  King,  upon  consideration  that 
the  Magistrates  and  Council  liad  bestowed  great  charges  in  erect* 
ing  it,"  granted  thotn  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lothian^  containing 
the  parish  of  Curne,  with  the  manse,  glebe,  teinds,  etc,  *'to  the 
use  of  the  College  and  sustentation  of  the  Rector  and  Regents 
witliin  the  same."  Craufurd  gives  no  valuation  of  the  Currie 
teinds  in  his  statement  of  the  College  property,  but  in  1747 
these  teinds  were  said  to  amount  to  £1 17  :  9  : 3  sterling.  From 
which  liad  to  be  deducted  **  for  the  stij^end  of  the  M mister  of 
Currie  and  lor  CommuiuQuelcments,  ^3  7 : 10&,  leaving  about  j£So 
per  annum  for  College  revenue.''^  There  were  also  the  teinds  of 
Livingston  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lothian ;  but  these,  after  pro- 
viding  for  the  Minister's  stipend,  were  only  about  5  per  annum* 
The  Town  Council,  however,  had  at  their  free  disposal,  be- 
sides ilic  K II k-of-l'ield,  all  the  ecclesiastical  properties  attached 
to  I  rnuly  College  Church,  Among  these  were  tiie  teinds  of 
Kirkurd,  a  parish  in  Peebles-shirc.  Some  time  before  1640,  as  we 
learn  from  Craufurd,  the  Kirkurd  teinds  had  been  settled  by  the 
Town  Council  U|x>n  the  College  of  Edinbuigh,  and  had  become 
part  of  its  patrimony,  but  curiously  enough  tliere  appears  to  be  no 
record  in  the  City  Register  of  the  time  and  manner  of  this  being 
dune.  The  Kiikurd  teinds  were  stated  in  174;  lu  amount  lu 
;{,9 1  :  5  :  1 1,  levied  ou  no  less  tiuui  318  diflcrcnt  articles  or  small 

*  This  wrt*^  all  Iho  Slate  Aid  which  ihc  Collc^^e  of  Edinbiirj^h  rcreivfHl  flou  n 
to  the  rciyns  of  Wiiiiam  III.  anil  Anne,  when  some  iwnut',  wcie  matle  lor  i H> 
cssors*  salaries.    Cronmcll  devised  ft  grant  of  ;^2oo  a  ycaXi  bul  owiiig  to  his 
death  this  was  never  carried  out. 
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pieces  of  (>ro[x^rty.  The  trouble  of  collecting  annual  dues  from  a 
Dumber  of  small  tenants  no  doubt  led  to  su|x?riorities  being  alien* 
ated  in  detail,  as  opportunities  oocuned,  and  thus  the  Kirk-of- 
Field  ground-annuals  had  fallen  in  1747  from  £16  : 13  : 4  to 
£1 1:13:11  sterling.  Looking  at  it  broadly,  we  see  that  early 
hi  the  seventeenth,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  sixteenth,  century, 
the  College  revenue  from  Church  property  was  at  IcjlsI  : — 


This  may  seem  small  enough,  bul  it  was  but  trebly  suffi- 
cient to  pay  RoUock's  salary  of  ^^400  (Scots)— which  he  received 
partly  in  the  capacity  of  City  Minister — and  a  stipend  of  ;£^ioo 
(Scots)  eadi  to  four  Regents^'  altogether  ;^8oo  (Scots),  or 
£66 : 13 : 4  sterling.  Possibly  the  Kirkurd  teinds  were  not  al- 
lotted to  the  College  till  after  the  scale  of  salaries  had  been  raised. 
But  even  deducting  these,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  good 
margin,  in  the  early  days  of  tlie  College,  for  current  expenses 
(conbidcring  the  value  of  money  in  those  days),  and  also  for  nets 
of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council,  such  as  granting 
a  pension  to  Rollock's  widow,  and  granting  to  the  Kegents  in 
years  of  dearth  (1593  and  1596)  *'an  honest  subsistence  beside 
the  ordinaiy  stipends."* 

The  Town  Council  were  perhaps  satisfied  with  the  petty  scale 
on  which  their  College  was  being  carried  on  during  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  of  its  existence.  But  tlie  Kirk  Session  of 
Edinl)ui[;l)  took  a  cl liferent  view,  and  in  1608  tliey  came  forward 
to  the  assistance  of  the  College  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  195)  and  paid  over 
a  sum  of  ^Sioo  (Scots),  the  interest  of  whicl^  at  8^  per  cent, 
amounting  to  1000  merks,  or  ^^55  :  iss.,  was  to  go  towards  aug- 
menting  the  salaries  of  the  Regents  for  ever.  But  they  coupled 
this  gift  with  certain  conditions,  and  amongst  these  they  recom- 
mended that  the  1  own  Council  should  make  over  their  *'  Mort- 

1  The  fifth,  or  Hamtnity,  Regent  was  provided  for  by  the  liberality  of  the 
CoUqge  of  Jostice  (see  Vol  I*  p.  189).  *  Ciftiifiiid^  p.  38. 


From  Kirk^-Field 

„  Currie 

Ltvu»^ston  . 
„  Kirkurd 


£16 


80 

5 

9t 


£192  sterling. 
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cloth  dues  "  for  the  support  of  the  College.  This  was  agreed  to  ; 
and  by  a  formal  Act  of  the  Council  in  1609  the  **  Moraloth 
dues "  were  sellled  upon  the  College,  in  the  revenues  of  which 
they  form  a  constant  item  down  to  1861. 

Some  readers  may  require  an  explanation  of  this  item  9— In 
Edinburgh,  as  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  it  had  been  the  custom,  time 
out  of  mind,  instead  of  having  the  "  trappings  of  woe  provided 
by  a  private  undertaker,  that  public  '^mortdoths^  or  palls  should 
be  kept,  whicli  on  payment  of  a  small  due  were  lent  out  for 
funerals.  This  service  had  been  originally  performed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  but  after  the  Reformation  it  was 
assumed  in  Edinburgh  by  the  MunicipaUty,  especially  in  reference 
to  Greyfriars'  Churchyard,  the  chief  burying-place  for  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,  which  had  been  established  by  the  Town  Council 
in  the  yards  and  gaidens  of  the  Franciscans.  The  Council  were 
very  tenacious  of  their  monopoly  of  mottdodis,  and  theur  records 
contain  many  instances  of  their  proceeding  against  |x;rsons  who 
endcavourctl  to  infringe  the  monopoly.  One  or  two  of  the  trade- 
guilds  of  Ivlinburgli  tried  at  different  times  to  get  private  niort- 
cloths  of  their  own,  but  it  was  always  put  a  stop  ta  I'he  dues 
realised  from  this  source  were,  at  the  instance  of  the  Ministers^ 
made  over  to  the  College  in  160^  The  amount  of  oouise  fluc- 
tuated: in  1747  the  mortdoth  dues  were  calcuhited  to  average 
£i     :i2      sterling ;  in  1776  they  were  stated  in  the  College 

accounts  as  y^i  1 8  :  I  OS.  ,  in  1S25  as  ^  1 55  :  1 2  :  6.^  1  hus  a  sul>- 
stantial  addition  was  made  in  this  form  to  the  College  revenues. 

If  we  take  125  as  a  conjectural  average  of  the  luortclotii 
dues  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiyi  the  settled 
income  of  the  College  from  1609  onwards  must  have  been: 
from  church  properties,  £192;  from  mortdoth  does,  ;^i25; 
from  interest  on  the  Town  Council's  bond  to  the  KIrk-Sessioa 
^55  ;  altogether,  ^^372  sterling.    Therclore  the  U  owa  Council 

>  Ptthlic  tnortcloths  are  sttU  used  m  Edinbaish  at  the  humbler  dan  of 
fonerals.   On  application,  a  heavy  velvet  pall  b  aent  to  the  hooae  whence  a 
walking  fiincml "  is  to  start,  nnd  it  is  placed  over  the  hcadi  of  the  ooAq* 

bearers,  who  arc  thus  nearly  sufFocmted  during  their  march.  But  oompaiathrdv 
few  burials  now  tnkc  place  in  ihc  r.rry friars'  Churchyanl,  anti  during  tlie  year 
1881  the  mortdofh  dues  paid  to  tin;  Municipality  amounted  [<,  nnly  ^^25  :  10s, 
liy  llic  Act  of  1SO2  tlic  prucccds  ol  ihc^c  dues  wcic  trau^crrcd  Uom  the  Uili> 
versity  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburglu 
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made  use  of  a  very  false  pica  when  they  told  Principal  Charteris 
in  1620  that  ^Uhe  present  state  of  the  College  patrimony'' 
prevented  their  being  able  to  raise  his  salary.  As  soon^as  they 
M  got  lid  of  Charteiis  they  leoiginised  the  whoie  College  staff 
(see  VoL  I.  fK  S04)  on  a  more  libeial  footings  thus : — 

For  a  Rector  and  Professor  of  Theology  ,  jCsoo  (Scots) 

For  a  Principal        .       •       .       •  .    666  13  4 

House  rent  for  ditto         .  ,    100    o  o 

Two  Senior  Regents  at  ^£333  : 6 : 8  each  •    666  1 3  4 

Two  Junior  Regents  at  ;£i66 : 13  : 4  •    553   ^  ^ 

^^266  13  4 

This  in  sterling  money  would  amount  to  about  ^188  : 18s.  per 
annum,  or  little  more  than  half  the  actual  College  revenue 
But  at  the  same  time  they  gave  Charterb  a  gratuity  of  xooo 
merks  (jCSS  *  I'^O*  ^^^^  ^^^Y  *  Janitor's  wages  to  provide 
besides  the  various  expenses  of  coals,  candles,  and  repairs  of  the 
College  buildings.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mort- 
cloth  dues  were  no  trust-fund  held  for  the  College,  but  a  direct 
subsitly  out  of  the  "  Conmion  (  Jood"  of  the  Town.  The  sources 
of  College  revenue  were  at  first  so  few  and  simple  that  it  seemed 
hardly  worth  while  to  keep  a  separate  account  of  them,  and  for 
some  time  the  church  rents  and  mortcloth  dues  continued  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  general  accounts  of  the  Town,  and  the  Council 
paid  out  what  they  deemed  fitting  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
College,  keei)ing,  as  we  have  seen,  well  within  the  bouiidb  of  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose. 

But  soon  the  College  began  to  "gather  gear"  from  other 
sources,  namely,  from  the  bequests  and  mortifications  of  private 
bene6ictor&  And  this  necessitated  a  change  in  the  system  of 
accounting.  Craufurd  in  his  Memoirs  commemorates  the  first 
private  benefactor  of  the  College,  *'  Mr.  James  Bannatine,  brother 
to  Mr.  Patrick  Bannatine,  Justice- Clerk  depute,"  who  in  1598 
"left  by  testament  100  merks  (^5:11  :  i)  to  the  College." 
"Tliis  was  the  first  ^  ])rivate  benevolence,"  adds  Craufurd,  "be- 
stowed in  so  long  a  time  uix>n  so  good  a  work."    And  it  is 

1  Previously  to  this  there  had  been  the  setltemcnt  by  the  CoUcge  of  Justice 
and  the  Town  Council  of  ;^3ooo  (Soots),  which  provided  a  Regent  of  Hunnnity 
and  six  fiumis,  but  Cnuifurd  does  not  ooasider  thisa/n'tw/tf  gift. 
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remarkable  that  at  first  the  College  did  not  attnct  the  Ubenli ty 

of  those  who  might  have  assisted  it  The  NobiUty  of  Scotland 
then  (very  unlike  the  Nobility  of  the  present  day)  did  nothing 
for  it.  To  this  general  statement,  however,  there  is  one  honour 
able  exception.  In  1589  the  Master  of  Lindsay  asfiigned  to  the 
Town  Council  for  the  use  oS  the  College  the  ptoceeds  oC  the 
crops  raised  from  the  nunnery  of  Haddington.  And  in  1600 
the  same  person,  now  become  Loid  Lindsay  of  the  Byte^  gnuited 
;^8o  (Scots)  per  annum  out  of  the  teinds  of  Crail  for  maintaining 
two  Bursars.  This  sum  was  paid  for  eight  years,  but  then  Lord 
Binning,  Lord  Clerk  Register,  who  had  manied  his  daughter  into 
Lord  Lindsay's  family,  j  iut  ured  the  annulment  of  this  mortifica- 
tion. And  at  the  same  time  ( 1609)  the  Town  Council  were  induced 
to  resign  the  benefice  of  Haddington  for  a  sum  paid  down  of 
£ji533  : 6  :  S  (Scots),  or  ^iit  :  a  :  3  sterling  And  thus  the 
name  of  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  does  not  remain  among  those 
of  the  permanent  contributors  to  the  College  revenues. 

The  tide  of  private  benefactions  was  first  set  flowing  by  the 
Ministers  of  I'^dinburgh,  wlio  ^avc  an  example  by  ihai  own 
donation  in  160S,  and  then  used  tlicir  iniluence  with  the  com- 
munity to  procure  additional  contribu lions.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  College  is  under  great  obligations  to  tfie  City  Ministers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  for  their  seal  in  its  behalf.  Between 
1609  and  1640  no  less  than  twenty-five  different  donations  or 
bequests  came  to  the  College,  chiefly  from  merchants,  some  ibr 
general  purposes,  others  for  bursaries,  but  the  most  valuable  of 
them — including  a  gift  of  26,000  inerks  (jf  1  444  sterling)  from 
Mr.  Bartlie  Sunnncrville,  **  |>«  i  iKMicr  of  Sauchtonliall  "  —  lor  ll>e 
endowment  of  a  Chair  of  Divinity  (see  above,  VoL  L  p.  202), 
llie  greatest  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  of  those  times,  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  had  a  large  share  in  procuring  these  and  other 
benefactions;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  been  made  Rector  of  the  Col- 
lege in  1640  the  Town  Council  resolved  (doubtless  by  his  advice) 
to  sc  pa  I.  lie  the  College  accounts,  which  now  contained  niany 
di.^iinei  trust-funds,  from  the  general  accounts  of  tlic  '1  .mi. 
John  jossie  was  "elected  Treasurer  of  the  College,  and  a 
Committee  set  a-work  to  take  perfect  information  of  all  which 
belonged  to  the  College."^   Sixteen  years  hUer,  in  1656,  '*tfae 

>  ClMted,  p.  13& 
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most  narrow  search  that  can  be  "  was  made,  and  a  list  of  thirty- 
nine  beneiKtions  was  drawn  out,  and  they  were  shown  to  amount 
to  £1 1,000  (ScotsX  or  j£59i6  : 13  : 4  sterling.  And  the  Town 
Council  then  bound  themselves   to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 

College  and  his  successors  in  office  yearly,  in  all  time  coming, 
the  ordinary  annual  rent  of  the  aforesaid  stock."  Thus  the 
College  accounts  were  started  in  simple  form,  with  three  heads 
on  the  side  of  "charge":  kirk-annuals;  mortcloth  dues;  and 
consolidated  mortifications  to  the  amount  of  ;£59i6  sterling, 
bearing  interest  at  the  ctuient  rate.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  College  Treasurer"  was  an  officer 
belonging  to  the  staff  of  the  College  itself,  like  the  Rector  of 
those  days,  or  the  Principal  and  Regents;  he  was  invariably  a 
Member  of  the  Town  Council,  and  merely  acted,  within  their 
offices,  as  clerk  in  charge  of  a  particular  department  of  accounts. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  contribution  made  to  the  resources 
of  the  College  by  private  benefactions,  we  must  separate  these 
into  sums  devised  for  special,  and  sums  devised  for  general, 
purposes.  We  find  that  out  of  the  ^^5916  of  consolidated 
moitifications  ^£2039  were  for  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  1093 
for  Bursaries,  and  ;^2  7  84  for  the  maintenance  of  Regents  and 
general  College  purposes.^  The  interest  on  the  last-nnmed 
item  at  8^  per  cent  would  be  about  ^237,  which,  so  long  as  the 
rate  remamed  unaltered,  would  be  available  towards  carrying  on 
the  College.  But  one  disadvantage  of  a  perpetual  City  bond  as 
a  form  of  investment  for  the  College  trust-funds  was  that  the 
rate  of  interest  was  always  tending  to  diminish :  in  1695  it  had 
fallen  to  6  per  cent  ;  in  1741  to  5  per  cent ;  and  in  1801  to  4 
l>er  cent  In  the  nu  antiinc  the  number  of  mortifications  was 
continually  increasing;  in  1741  these  were  found  to  amount  to 
£tiAS^  sterling,  and  in  1825  to  £1^^604^  whereof  no  less 
than  j£86o4  had  been  specially  devised  for  Bursaries,  so  that 
adding  to  this  the  £20^^  appropriated  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity, 

*  This  proportion  is  remarkable,  since  benefactors  generally  prefer  to  define 
anfl  pf  'scribe  particular  objects  on  whtrlr  the  inhMcst  of  \hr\v  money  to  he 
C3<|>civi' <i  Hence  Ihirsarles  connected  with  family  names  or  localities  have 
always  J>ecii  Ihe  favournc  lorin  of  benefaction.  The  laige  proportion  of 
bequests  for  general  College  purposes  in  the  seventeenth  century  must  be 
attribated  to  the  advice  of  the  City  Mtniiten  of  the!  tine^  who  knew  what  was 
most  wanted. 
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we  sec  that  between  1656  and  1S25  hardly  any  addition  had  been 
made  from  private  sources  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  College. 

As  the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  constantly  on  the 
decrease^  the  Town  CouncU  could  not  keep  tlie  salaries  of  College 
officers  in  statu  quo.  In  1 6  so  the  Principal's  salary  and  allowances 
amounted  to  about  ^62  sterling  ;  in  1675  Andrew  Cant  received, 
as  rrincipal  and  City  Minister,  a  year.    In  1620  the  total 

Coiicge  salaries  amounted  to  about  ^^190 ;  a  century  and  a  half 
later  they  were  stated  at  ^£621.  In  a  Rent  Roll  furnished  by  the 
Town  Council  for  the  year  1747  the  following  appeals  as,  in  round 
numbers,  the  income  of  the  College  (or  University,  as  it  now  vir- 
tually was) : — 

(1)  Interest  on  consolidated  niortincations  at  5  per  cent  ^^572 

(2)  Tciiiils  and  ( iiound-Annuais     .        •       .  ,175 

(3)  MoileU;lli  (liifS         .         .         ,         ,         ,  ,126 

(4)  Rent  of  LullcKc  Chambers       ,       .       ,       ,  15* 

(5)  From  sniali  rents  $ 

JC903 

In  this  statement,  however,  there  docs  not  seem  to  have  been 
included  the  sum  of  ;i^3oo  from  Bishops'  Teinds  settled  on  the 
College  by  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne  (above,  Vol.  I.  p.  231), 
nor  Queen  Anne's  bounty  of  ^£250,  obtained  by  Carstaies  for 
the  augmentation  of  Professors'  stipends,  nor  ^£300  per  annum 
settled  on  the  Ale  Duty  for  the  support  of  three  Professors  in  the 
Faculty  ul  Laws  (sec  above,  Vol.  1.  p.  279).  The  income  of  the 
University,  down  to  1833,  as  payable  by  the  Town  Council, 
never  rose  above  ^^900,  though  from  tlic  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  generally  approximated  that  amount 

Par  (onira^  the  following  is  a  statement  in  round  numbers  of 
the  University  ex|)en8es,  taken  from  the  accounts  of  1776 : — 

(1)  Payments  to  Bursars  

(2)  Salaries  to  Principal  and  Professors    .      .  .621 

(3)  Payments  to  janitor  and  Servants      .       .      •     i  S 

(4)  I'ensions  ........  31 

(5)  Tradcsincn's  bills  fur  repaui,  etc        .        .       .  293 

(6)  Contingencies  19 

1  The  rente  for  College  Chsmben  ia  1733  had  been  S3 1 151.  (tee  above, 
p.  189).   They  had  fallen  offihioe. 
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With  an  income  of  £900  this  would  show  a  deficit  of  £$40  to 
be  made  ftp  out  of  municipal  funda  In  1801  the  income  was 
£^$6  and  the  expenditure  ^1285,  being  a  deficit  of  £449. 
In  1835  the  income  was  £S$o  and  the  expenditure  ^16x89 

leaving  a  deficit  of  ^782.  During  the  fifty  years  between  1756 
and  1825  the  tulal  excess  of  expenditure  over  rcrcii)ls  (including 
therein  legacies,  C'oinpttsitif)iis  paid  on  the  entries  of  Vassals,  and 
Sales  of  SuiKjrionty)  amounted  to  14, 132,  giving  an  average 
annual  deficit,  defrayed  from  the  "  common  good"  of  £2^2, 

In  1833  a  catastrophe  occurred  which  had  long  been  prepar- 
ing, for  the  Municipality  of  Edinbuigh  was  declared  bankrupt 
The  main  causes  of  this  result  appear  to  have  been  three  in 
number  :  1st,  the  deficiency  of  the  Ale  Duty  to  meet  the  burdens 
charged  nj  on  it;  2d,  over-zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council 
in  building  o|)crations  for  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh;  3d,  a  too 
sanguine  haste  in  pressing  on  the  commercial  development  of  the 
haibour  of  Leith.  The  Municipality  of  Edinburgh  had  been 
stfuggfing  for  a  long  time  under  pecuniary  difficulties  when  in 
1716  the  Ale  Duty  was  granted  to  the  Magistrates  and  Coundl 
for  the  pur|iose  of  paying  the  interest  of  the  City's  debts  and  of 
liquidating  tlie  principal,  liut  other  burdens  were  laid  on  the 
Duty  oriijiiially,  and  were  added  to  hnm  time  to  time  whenever 
the  Duty  was  renewed,  which  it  was  about  every  thirty  years  down 
to  1837,  When  in  1837  the  Duty  finally  expired,  it  was  found 
that  not  only  the  debts  originally  charged  upon  it  were  still  un- 
paid, but  that  also  more  than  ^100,000  of  additional  debt  had 
been  incurred  by  the  City,  owing  to  the  burdens  laid  upon  the 
Duty  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament  having  exceeded  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Duty  by  that  amount  Tins,  then,  was  the  first  cause 
of  the  financial  crisis  of  1 833. 

The  second  cause  of  diflicuUie^  was  the  Athenian  rashness 
with  which  the  Town  Council  indulged  in  a  passion  for  public 
buildings  when  they  bad  the  task  and  the  privilege  of  dealing 
with  the  romantic  site  of  Edinbuigh  and  of  developing  the  New 
Town.  It  appears,  for  instance,  that  they  built  some  thirteen 
churches,  without  any  prospect  of  an  adequate  return  in  the  shape 
of  scat -rents.  A  Commission,  conij)osed  chiefly  of  Edinburgh 
Advocates,  who  in  1835  rci)ortcd  on  the  Munici|)al  Corporations 
of  Scotland,  were  very  severe  on  the  Town  Council  of  Edinbuigh 
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for  their  extravagance  in  building,  and  especially  reprehended 
tliem  for  having  in  1819  built  SL  George's  Cliun  li  at  a  cost  of 
;^38,ooo,  and  for  having  in  1829,  when  they  were  over  licad  and 
ears  in  debt,  built  the  new  High  School  for  jC34t^^^t  which 
;£25,ooo  had  to  be  provided  for  out  of  municipal  funds.  Bui  the 
present  generation  can  well  aflbtd  to  excuse  these  splendid  extrava* 
gances»esi)ccially  as  the  architectural  designs  chosen  were  good,  and 
at  all  events  did  not  spoil  the  naturally  beautiful  capital  of  SaKhmdL 

The  third  and  greatest  cause  of  insolvency  was  the  too  great 
rapidity  with  which  the  T own  Council  pushed  on  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  Leilh  docks,  for  which  they  borrowed  no 
less  than  ^265,000.  In  this  they  exhibited  something  of  the 
speculative  spirit  of  the  later  French  Empire ;  but  as  the  loan 
was  sanctioned  and  even  advanced  by  the  Commisstoiieis  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  the  Government  must  be  held  as  a  party  to 
the  transaction,  and  as  responsible  for  it  The  returns  from  this 
outlay  in  the  shape  of  dock  dues  were  not  sufiiciently  immediate 
to  recoup  the  City  Managers  and  avert  the  nccessiiy  of  tbcir 
declaring  them.selvts  insolvent. 

Matters  took  some  years  to  adjust,  during  which  time  that 
**  lesser  corporation,"  the  University,  suffered  considerable  incon- 
venience,  the  Principal  and  several  of  the  Professors  being  kept 
out  of  their  salaries.  At  last,  in  1838,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  "  to  rcfrulatc  and  secure  the  Debt  due  by  the  City  of  Edin> 
burgh  to  the  rublic."  For  this  purpose  the  claims  of  the  Treasury 
were  J)OsI|k)ik(1  to  a  fu:st  clurge  uj)on  the  Lcith  harbour  and  dock 
dues  of  ^^7680  \)cr  annum  ^  wluch  sum  was  to  be  disbursed  in 
the  following  way 

;^2000  a  year  towards  the  payment  of  the  Ministers  c  f  l  .dinburj^h  in 
hcu  uf  ( ( t  lam  taxes  hitherto  assigned  for  their  support  by  the 
Town  Council. 

;^3i8o  a  year  in  payment  of  annuities  to  the  holders  of  City  bonds. 

4^2500  n  year  towards  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  College 
and  Schools  of  the  said  City,"  with  the  proviso  that  a  statement 
of  the  intended  appropriation  of  this  sum  was  to  be  sabmitted  to 
the  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury,  and  to  be  subject  to  their 
approbation  thereof  signified  in  writing.  And  in  consideratiosi  of 
this  last  annual  payment  the  sum  of  j£i3,i  19  known  by  the  name 
of  the  College  Debt "  was  to  be  extinguished  and  discharged. 
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The  care  for  the  interests  of  the  University  thus  evinced  by 
the  Government  was  doe  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Ueniy  Labouchere^  who  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report^ 
which  be  did  most  elaborately,  upon  the  affairs  of  the  City. 

Ultimately,  by  an  Act  of  ParlianicnL  in  1861,  the  sum  of  £,2  1 70 
per  annum  from  Leith  Harbour  dues  was  settled  upon  the  Uni- 
versity, ^£330  a  year  being  allotted  to  the  iiigh  School,  to 
which  also  the  mortcloth  dues  and  the  poor  remains  of  the 
kirk-annuals  were  transferred.  Thus  a  clean  sweep  was  made 
of  the  items  of  University  revenue  formerly  payable  by  the  Town 
Council,  and  in  lieu  of  an  income  approaching  ^£900  a  year 
from  that  source  the  University  was  now  endowed  with  ^£"2170 
a  year  of  certain  revenue  to  be  disbursed  under  tlie  control  of 
the  Treasury.  The  financial  administration  of  tlie  Ihiiversity  of 
Edinburgh  by  the  Town  Council  was  now  virtually  at  an  end. 
I'hey  maintained  their  authority  over  the  University  buildings, 
however^  down  to  1862,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  transferred 
the  control  of  these  and  of  all  other  University  property  to  the 
Senatus  Academicu^  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Univeruty 
Court 

The  Municipality  of  luiinburgh  had  always  contributed  a 
considerable  prujioition  towards  the  expenses  of  the  College, — 
first  by  an  outlay  for  buildings,  then  by  giving  to  it  the  mort- 
cloth dues^  and  afterwards  from  time  to  time  by  meeting  such 
expenses  as  weie  absolutely  necessary  for  keeping  it  up.  But  alt 
this  was  a  good  investment,  as  the  University  not  only  brought 
fiune  to  the  City,  but  also  indirectly  increased  its  material  pros- 
l)erity  and  wcakh.  1  he  final  aiiangemcnl  which  closed  the 
financial  connection  between  the  Town  Council  and  the  Univer- 
sity gave  the  University  out  of  the  resources  of  the  City  a  fixed 
grant  for  ever  of  270  a  year  over  and  above  the  ^£900  a  year 
which  was  all  that  the  University  in  1838  could  have  claimed  as 
its  ^gitimate  income. 

But  the  question  arises  whether  that  legitimate  income  might 
not  have  been  more  than  ^^900  if  the  Town  Council  had  been 
better  stewards  of  the  funds  belonging  to  tlie  University.  Under 
the  excitement  of  the  angry  fcehngs  caused  by  the  "  thirty  years' 
war,"  some  persons  were  prone  to  denounce  the  fmancial  adminis- 
tration of  the  Town  Council,  and  to  declare  that,  if  thqr  had 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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acted  properly,  the  University  of  Edinbiirgli  niigl\t  have  become 
a  rich  institution.  This  idea  is  based  on  two  suppositions — ist, 
that  much  valuable  Church  property  was  alienated ;  and  id^ 
that  better  investments  might  have  been  made  of  tnist-ftinds  gives 
or  bequeathed  to  the  College.  With  regard  to  the  first  point 
there  is  no  evidence  of  malversation ;  the  Town  Council  dniing 
the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  College  were  very  zealots 
for  its  j)ronK»lion,  aiul  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  by  the  parnllel 
instance  of  Glasgow  (see  Vol  T,  p.  7  ^)  th.it  the  C^huu  h  jnuj^ci  ties 
granted  by  Mary's  Charter  were  hail  aUenatctl  beforehand,  and 
so  encumbered  with  burdens  and  obligations  that  next  to  noUiing 
could  be  realised  from  them.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
anything  important  could  have  been  made  out  of  the  ground* 
annuals  of  the  Kirk-of-Field,  which  in  1640  were  worth  only 
£16  115:4 

Tliere  is  more  to  Ijc  said  for  the  second  chaise, — that  the  1  own 
Council  did  not  make  good  invcsUnLiils  of  trust  funds.  People 
naturally  ]>oint  to  the  investment  of  George  Hcriot's  bctpiest, 
which  was  originally  only  ;£23,634,  and  the  residue  of  which, 
after  the  cost  of  building  the  Hospital,  being  invested  in  the 
Brottghton  lands,  now  gives  the  magnificent  income  of  mote  than 
^25,000  a  year.  They  say  **  if  the  £Zooo  or  ;£i  0,000,  which 
were  mortified  to  the  Collqge  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  been  similarly  invested,  how  rich  the  University 
would  now  be  1"  lUit  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  of  the 
sum  mortified  less  than  ^{^3000  was  for  general  College  pur- 
poses, the  rest  was  devised  for  si)ecial  purposes ;  therefore,  the 
best  investments  possible  would  not  have  made  the  University 
very  rich, — they  would  have  made  the  Chair  of  Divinity  rich, 
and  would  have  greatly  increased  the  value  of  a  number  of 
Bursaries. 

Still,  if  the  College  funds  could  have  been  treated  as  George 
Ilcriot's  were,  doubtles'?  the  University,  by  the  middle  of  the 
ninct«  «  n!h  (  cnlury,  would  have  b(  -  11  1  icher  than  it  actually  w  is. 
But  there  were  great  diHiculties  ui  the  way ;  the  Munici)>aUiy 
was  always  impoverished  in  those  early  days,  and  was  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  always  in  want  of  ready  money.  And  the  Town 
Council  had  the  highest  authority  for  treating  gifts  to  the  College 
as  loans  to  themselves.   When  the  College  of  Justice  In  1 590 
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.  r  a  rrofessor  of  Laws,  they  did  not 
'  Invest  ihis  in  land/'  but  thej  said 
lo  pet  cent"   So  too,  in  i6oS,  when 
I  over  ;£8oio  (Scots)  to  improve  tiie 
.  iiit7  said,  **Give  a  bond  for  this  at  S( 
Iicse  precedents  the  Town  no  doubt  con- 
.  '  ting  ill  the  most  natural  and  honourable 
r.  y  consolidated  the  mortificaiions  to  the 
i  ilicin  into  City  stock,  on  a  perpetual  bond 
1 1  rate  of  interest.    The  result  of  which,  of 

*  liilc  the  capital  never  increased,  the  interest 

•  1  casing. 

tiacc  of  the  Town  Council  ever  deliberating  for 
•  what  form  of  investment  they  should  adopt  for 

inds  ;  it  never  occurred  to  thcui  to  do  anything 
.  uling  these  funds  to  the  Town.    'I'he  reason  of 
t  icy  never  realised  their  own  position  as  Trustees. 
;  said  in  tlie  vague  charter  under  which  they  acted, 
Mve  them  full  powers  as  Patrons,  of  their  responsibility 
>.    In  an  action  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  1847 
■I  Council  pleaded  that  they  were  "proprietors  of  the 
y  buildings,  and  as  trustees  and  adminbtrators  for  the 
V,  have  the  right  and  have  alwctys  exercised  the  power 
'\n\^  ai»arlmcnts  therein,  etc."    And  this  theory  ol  Lheir 
ii  probably  contained  the  idea  on  which  they  had  almost 
:<bly  acted,  namely,  that  they  held  College  property  in  trust 
ne  community,  not  in  trust  for  the  College  or  University 
\\  as  a  distinct  though  subordinate  corporation.    They  re* 
-  led  the  College  as  an  institution  created  by  tlieir  predecessors 
.:k1  upheld  by  themselves  for  the  good  of  the  Town,  and  no 
^■ic  tlioughtof  it  as  a  separate  persona^  than  a  landowner  would 
'  t  his  honie-farni.    Hence  arose,  tiirouj^hout  the  whole  period  of 
administration,  a  very  easy-going  procedure  with  regard  to  College 
property.    There  was  probably  the  feeling  that  they  could  do 
wluit  they  liked  with  their  own,  and  that  so  long  as  they  paid  out 
for  the  College,  on  the  whole,  as  much  as  or  more  than  they  had 
received  for  it,  there  was  no  necessity  to  be  punctilious  in 
accounting.    They  were  uluu  generous,  but  aUu  ulten  inexact. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  supcriorilies  were  sold,  or  compositions 
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wete  paid  by  vassals,  the  sums  received  were  treated  as  income 
and  not  brought  to  capital;  in  the  same  way  unclaimed  Biiraaries 
during  the  fifty  years  ending  1825  amounted  to  £490,  but  this 
amount  had  been  expended  as  general  College  income,  instead 

of  being  [)ut  to  the  credit  of  the  several  Bursary  funds  ;  again,  in 
1747,  the  Cuiric  and  Livingston  Teinds  arc  sL.iLcd  as  ^85  :  6  :  4, 
with  :  I  :  II  deducted  as  "payable  to  the  Town,"  and  the 
Commissioners  of  1826  were  informed^  that  £^2  14:  $  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  teinds  were  immediately  paid  over  to  the  College, 
in  salaries  to  Firofessors,  and  that  the  sum  of  ;£i3  :  i :  11  went 
to  the  credit  of  the  City  Funds  for  a  time,  but  was  after- 
wards, when  required,  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
College. 

These,  though  small  nialtcrs,  are  instances  of  a  looseness  in 
accounting  wlm  U  indeed  throws  a  certain  obscurity  over  the 
financial  transactions  between  the  Town  Council  and  the  College. 
But  we  may  take  one  broad  result  which  unfortunately  seems  to 
show  that  the  Town  Council  failed,  at  all  events  occasionally, 
in  their  duties  as  Trustees, — and  that  is  the  case  of  the  Divinity 
Chair.  Considering  that  this  Chair  was  doted  by  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  with  the  large  sum  (for  these  days)  of 
2039  Sterling, — under  the  express  juoviso  that  a  salary  fur  the 
rrofessor,  and  a  house  to  commemorate  the  name  of  Somcrville, 
the  chief  donor,  for  all  time  coming,  should  be  provided, — it 
cannot  but  ap[)ear  a  laches  that  in  the  present  day  the  i'rofesaor 
of  Divinity,  instead  of  having  a  larger  salary  tlian  other  Professors, 
which  he  would  have  had  if  the  trust-fund  had  been  profitably 
invested,  should  have  one  of  the  lowest  salaries  of  all,  and  should 
have  no  official  house  attached  to  his  Chair.  And  in  connection 
with  this  \\c  may  advert  to  anotlu  r  niaUer,  aheady  mentioned 
(p.  193),  that  wlicn  in  1785  the  lovvn  Council,  by  their  absolute 
authority,  took  away  the  gardens  to  the  cast  of  the  College,  and 
alienated  them  as  sites  for  South  Bridge  Street,  they  made  no 
compensation  out  of  the  price  of  this  valuable  property  either  to 
the  Professor  of  Divinity  or  the  Principal,  whose  official  grounds 
were  thus  taken  away,  or  to  the  University,  which  also  suffered 
by  their  loss.  During  the  last  part  of  their  reign  the  Town 
Council  nunifcsted  a  somewhat  cynical  indiHercnce  to  the 

'  See  their  p.  105, 
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interests  cf  the  Professors ;  thus,  when  the  Aic  Duty  expired  in 
■^37>  they  did  not  think  it  incumbent  on  themselves  to  provide 
from  other  sources  the  salaries  which  had  been  paid  out  of  the 
Duty.     But  they  were  then  embittered  by  litigation  with  the 
Senatus,  and  by  that  time  the  Municipality  had  become  insolvent, 
or  the  Town  Council,  as  "a  corporatioii  of  tradesmen  "  founding 
and  governing  a  University,  wo  miglit  say  that  it  was  omnium 
cofisensu  incapax  imperii^  nisi  imperassct.    I'roni  1583  to  1859 
the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  did  extraordinarily  well  in  their 
share  of  making  tlie  University  what  it  is.    But  they  succeeded 
where  they  might  have  been  expected  to  fail,  and  failed  where 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  be  particularly  successful  In 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  University  their  success  was 
brilliant ;  they  took  good  advice,  and  did  the  right  thing  at  tlie 
right  moment,  and  in  their  appointments  they  rarely  made  a 
mistake.     On  the  other  hand,  the  material  interests  of  the 
University  did  not  flourish  in  their  hands;  and  this  is  where 
a  body  consisting  of  men  of  business  should  naturally  have  pro- 
duced different  results.    Keen  and  sagacious  trustees  would 
not  have  let  the  trust-funds  lie  like  the  talent  in  a  napkin  when 
the  New  Town  of  ICdinburgh  was  being  developed;  and  there 
were  several  occasions  which  they  might  have  taken  advantage 
of  to  add  to  the  resources  of  the  University.    But  there  were  two 
causes  hindering: — 1st,  the  false  notion  of  their  stewardship 
engendered  by  the  Charter  under  which  they  acted ;  and  adly, 
the  embarrassment  of  the  City  finances  during  so  many  generap 
tions,  which  prevented  each  Town  Council  from  acting  freely  as 
unembarrassed  men  might  have  done.     Looking  back  on  the 
past  as  a  whole,  wc  may  take  leave  of  the  i  own  Councils  of 
former  days  with  only  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  great  work 
which  they  helped  to  accomplish. 

We  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the  income  of  the  University 
|)roceeding  from  endowments  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Council ; 
but  from  1762  the  "Library  Fund,"  established  by  Principal 
Robertson,  grew  up,  and  became  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
Professors  apj>licablc  to  contingencies  as  well  as  to  Library  ])UT- 
poses.  It  was  the  produce,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  175,  176),  of 
the  "  Matriculation  fee,"  and  of  fees  ])aid  for  diplomas  ;  but  down 
to  1806  the  Matriculation  fee  was,  in  fact,  a  voluntary  subscription 
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of  2S.  6d.,  paid  by  any  Stticlcnt  who  chose,  for  the  use  of  the 
Library.  Al  lliis  iilaj^c  ihc  Library  Fund  averaged  about  /~-S^ 
a  year;  in  1806  the  Matriculation  fee  was  raised  to  5s.,  but  still 
left  voluntary,  and  it  then  produced  an  average  of  500  a  year. 
In  1 8 10  the  Town  Council  api)ear  for  the  first  time  to  have 
claimed  to  regulate  the  Library  Fund.  They  took  the  very 
proper  step  of  making  Matriculation  compulsory,  and  raised  the 
fee  to  7s.,  afterwards  In  181 2  to  los.,  subsequently  again' to 
1 28.  6d,  and  finally  in  1833  they  raised  it  to  jfi  for  the  winter 
session  or  tlic  whole  year,  and  10s.  fur  the  summer  session,  at 
whicl\  rate  the  fee  now  stands.  The  Library  Fund  was  made  to 
bear  the  expense  of  "College  Police,"  i.e.  the  wages  of  Janitors, 
the  cost  of  fire  insurance,  and  many  contingencies  in  addition  to 
the  salaries  of  Librarians,  and  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  binding 
books.  In  1823-23  the  Fund  amounted  to  £^$64^  chiefly  made 
up  of  Matriculation  fees  1075,  diplomas  ^200,  and  Induction 
fee  paid  by  thirteen  professors  £6$.  Out  of  this  less  than 
;£'5oo  was  spent  in  books  and  bindings,  ;;^45o  went  in  salaries 
to  LibraiKins  and  Janitor,  and  the  rest  in  contingencies.  Alto- 
gether, tlie  I'und  was  a  particularly  useful  one  when  the  affairs 
of  the  Munici]>ality  became  embarrassed,  and  it  may  be  noticed 
that  it  was  in  the  year  of  their  bankruptcy,  1833,  that  the  Town 
Council  raised  the  Matriculation  fee  to  20s.  It  did  not  produce 
much  more  at  that  figure  than  it  had  done  in  1823  at  12s.  6d., 
because  the  number  of  Students  had  in  the  meantime  decreased, 
and  Medical  graduation  had  fallen  off.  The  Senatus  com[)laincd 
that  the  Lilmiry  Fund  was  then  saddled  with  jCiSo  a  year  to 
provide  salary  and  house  for  an  unnecessary  Secretary  to  the 
University,  but  all  this  was  part  of  the  unhappy  relations  of 
the  post 

The  regular  income  of  the  University  being  jCgoo^  and  the 
Library  Fund  (at  Its  maximum)  a  little  over  ;f  iioo,  it  must 

have  been  a  new  sensation  for  the  Senatus,  when  in  1807  they 
learned  that  tliey  had  been  made  residuary  legatees  of  an  estate, 
subject  to  one  liferent,  tiie  income  of  which  would  more  than 
exceed  the  previous  University  income  and  the  Library  Fund 
put  together.  This  was  General  Reid's  bequest,  the  particulars 
of  which  have  been  previously  stated  (Vol,  I.  ix  343).  General 
Reid's  solicitors,  in  announcing  his  death,  endosed  an  estimate 
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of  what  the  residuary  legacy  would  amount  to,  namely,  ^^"52,114. 
During  the  twenty-seven  years  which  elapsed  before  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Stark  RobertsoD,  the  liferenter,  successive  generations  of 
the  Scnattis  had  plenty  of  time  to  consider  what  they  should  do 
with  the  trtist-fand  when  they  received  it  And  this  was  left 
veiy  mudi  to  their  discretion,  for  all  that  they  were  directed  by 
the  Will  to  do  was  to  establish  and  endow  a  l^rofcssorship  of 
Music  (witli  a  salary  of  not  less  than  /?3oo  to  the  Professor), 
and  to  provide  an  Annual  Concert  in  honour  of  the  Founder ;  for 
the  rest,  the  Fund  was  to  be  applied  *'  in  making  additions  to  the 
Library  of  the  said  University^  or  otherwise  in  promoting  the 
interest  and  advantage  of  the  Univeisity,  in  such  way  as  the 
Principal  and  Professors  thereof  for  the  time  being  shall  in  their 
discretion  think  most  right  and  proper."  The  terms  of  the  Will 
were  so  large  and  un restrictive,  and  the  needs  of  the  University 
were  so  manifold,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Senatus 
thought  more  of  the  secondary  than  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
trust  They  veiy  likely  imagined  that  a  Professorship  of  ^£^00 
a  year  and  the  expenses  of  a  Concert  could  be  met  by  a  capital 
sum  of  ;£io,ooo  or  ;£is,ooo,  and  that  they  thus  would  have 
at  their  disposal  for  other  pur|)09es  about  0,000.  As  time 
went  on  they  were  emboldened  to  borrow  upon  their  reversion  : 
in  181 9  they  expended  ^3000  in  this  way  on  purchasing  the 
Dufresne  Collection  (see  Vol  I.  p.  370),  and  in  1825  ^2800  in 
lepairing  and  removing  to  its  new  quarters  the  University  Library 
(above^  pL  176)*  Among  the  greatest  wants  of  the  University 
was  a  Constitution,  and  In  fighting  for  this  (as  related  in 
chapter  vi),  they  spent  out  of  the  Reid  Fund  a  sum  which 
in  1850  they  estimated  iit  ^^909:16:4,  though  this  inust 
have  been  afterwards  increased  by  their  suit  before  the  House 
of  Lords. 

In  all  this  there  was  not  sufficient  thought  of  the  Testator's 
mtentioiu.  When  the  legacy  became  payable  in  1838  General 
Reid's  Trustees  invited  the  Senatus  to  an  amicable  suit  before 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  Court  simi^ly  handed  over 

the  estate,  nnnus  legacy-duty  and  expenses,  amounting  to  about 
p{|'6o,ooo,  to  the  Senatus  as  Trustees  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Testator.  The  Court  laid  on  them  no  injunctions 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  was  to  be  done*    Reid's  Trustees 
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in  i$39  apix>inled  the  fiist  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music 
(Thomson^  anU  Uie  Senatus  then  agieed  to  pay  hiiDy  with- 
out mortifying  or  investing  any  separate  sum  for  the  purpose^  a 

salary  of  ^^300  a  year;  they  allotted  to  him  a  not  very  coo- 
vciiiciu  ui  siiu.diic  class-room  m  their  existing  buildings  ;  and  at 
his  request  llicy  ]>laced  at  his  disjjosal  /^.loo  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  first  Kcid  Concert,  estimating  that  if  5s.  each  were 
ehaiged  for  tickets  ^aoo  more  might  be  laised,  which  would 
be  a  fund  suflicient  to  retain  the  services  of  every  good  musical 
performer  in  Edinburgh,  and  also  to  bring  artists  from  Engbrnd* 
so  that  General  Reid's  Concert  might  be  cdebiated  with  due 

Probably,  as  tlic  Court  of  Chancery  had  given  them  no  guid- 
ance, it  would  have  been  the  most  prudent  course  for  the  Senatus 
in  1839  to  have  raised  an  action  of  Declarator  in  liie  Court  of 
Session,  with  the  view  of  having  their  duties  under  the  Trust 
defined    Unfortunately  they  did  not  do  this^  and  hence  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  heart-burnings  arose;    The  first  Profesaois 
of  Music,  Thomson,  Bishop,  and  Pierson,  made  no  objec- 
tions to  the  course  pursued.    So  the  Senatus  went  to  work  in 
supplying  sonic  of  tlie  wants  of  the  University  out  of  the  intcicst 
of  the  Reid  Fund  :  they  gave  annually  ^,400  to  the  Library, 
^100  to  the  Divinity  Library,  ^300  to  the  Anatomical  Museum, 
£ioQ  to  other  Museums,  jC^oo  for  Fellowships  in  Arts,  ;£loo 
for  Scholarships  in  Arts,  and  ^100  for  Prizes  in  Arts  and  Law» 
— altogether  ^£1300,  and  representing  a  capital  of  more  than 
^32,000.    In  1843  Sir  James  Forrest,  Lord  Provost,  wrote  to 
I'rincipal  Lcc  suggesting  that  some  portion  of  ihc  Rcid  i  und 
"should  Ijc  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  providing  rrtiring  allow- 
ances to  aged  and  meritorious  professors."    liut  in  1845  John 
Donaldson,  who  was  by  profession  an  Advocate,  was  api)ointcd  to 
the  Chair  of  Music    He  soon  devoted  his  mind  to  the  position 
of  the  Chair,  and  estimated  its  claims  much  higher  than  his  pre- 
decessors had  been  content  to  da    In  pressing  those  claims  he 

erealcd  a  dissLiiliencc  in  the  Senatus  ;  earnest  Professors,  like  J. 
D.  Forbes,  considered  the  Music  Chair  as  a  toy,  nut  to  be  com- 
pared in  importance  with  the  scientific  interests  of  the  University ; 
Sir  W,  Uaniiiton  thought  the  claims  of  the  Librar}^  i^aramount, 
and  so  on;  while  Su-  Robert  (then  Professor)  Christisoii  and 
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others  were  for  a  more  just  treatment  of  the  Chair  of  Music  At 
Ust  Xlonaldson,  who  was  not  oniy  a  lawyer,  but  a  skilful  litigant» 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  Town  Council  and  in 
getting  them  to  bring,  in  1850,  an  action  of  Exhibition  and 
Bechuator  against  the  Principal  and  Professors  to  ordain  them  to 
af)ply  the  Reid  Fund  *'at  the  sight"  of  the  Court  of  Session.  The 
litigation  prucccdcd  for  five  years,  causini;  ol  course  much  diiCom- 
fort  within  the  University;  notliing  could  lie  more  adroit  than 
Uon a Idson's  conduct  in  tlie  case,  and  in  the  end  he  was  victorious 
all  along  the  line.  In  flict,  the  Senatus,  not  sufficiently  mindful 
of  General  Reid's  first  object,  had  not  provided  adequately  for 
the  Chair  of  Music  They  had  made  no  allowance  for  apparatus, 
though  on  Donaldfion^s  urgency  they  did  disburse  a  sum  of 
£gS^  ^or  that  purix)se;  they  had  not  provided  an  Organ, 
winch  was  indispensable;  they  had  allotted  nothing  fur  a  Class- 
Assistant  ;  and  they  had  assigned  to  the  Professor  a  very  miserable 
dass-roouou 

The  Court  of  Session  rectified  all  this:  they  ordered  the 
following  sums  to  be  set  aside  for  their  respective  purposes : — 


For  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Music  £  1 3,000,  to  provide  j£4  20a  year 

For  Class-Assistant  and  expenses    .  8,500      „        300  „ 

For  the  Annual  Concert       ,  8,000      „        300  „ 
To  be  expended  in  building  a  Class- 

Room   8,000 

To  be  expended  in  purchase  of  an 

Oigan   3,000 


The  Senalus  Iiad  apparently  contemplated  api)ropriating  little 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  Reid  Fund  to  purposes  connected  with 
General  Reid's  primary  objects, — the  Chair  of  Music  and  the 
Annual  Concert, — ^but  the  Court  ordained  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  Fund  should  be  so  appropriated.  Had  the  Senatus  dealt 
more  equitably  with  the  Trust  from  the  commencement,  they 
might  have  made  tcrn>s  with  ihc  Professor  of  Music  and  got  the 
Music  class-room  so  built  as  lu  serve  for  tlic  purposes  of  a  Uni- 
versity Hall.  They  attempted  this  too  late,  when  Professor 
Donaldson,  with  the  Town  Council  on  his  side,  was  at  war  with 
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them,  and  lie  succcssluUy  resisted  the  proposal.  As  it  was,  a 
class-room  was  built  capable  of  holding  only  about  200  j>crsons, 
and  therefore,  though  a  pleasing  building  in  a  small  way,  not 
admitting  of  any  adequate  development  of  the  class  of  music  in 
future  times.  After  the  appropriations  ordained  by  the  Court 
of  Session  had  been  made^  there  remained  of  the  Reid  Fund 
;^2o,ooo  the  interest  of  which  is  noir  available  for  general  Uni- 
versity purposes. 

General  Reid's  example  was  followed  in  1840  by  General 
Sir  Joseph  Straton  of  Kirksitie,  who  kit  the  residue  of  his  estate 
to  the  Principal  and  Seiiatus  Aeademicus  of  the  Universiiy  of 
Edmburgh,  the  yearly  interest  to  be  applied  by  tliem  towards 
the  promotion  and  advancement  of  science.''  The  estate  was 
realised  in  18451  and  was  found  to  amount  to  ^14,151,^^  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  General  University  Fund. 

In  the  meanwhile  another  bequest  had  been  received,  not 
indeed  contributing  to  the  finances  of  the  University,  but  conven- 
ing a  valuable  property,  and  of  a  chaiacler  highly  coinphiiicntary 
and  gratifying  to  the  Senatus  :  this  was  the  collection  of  I'l'  lines* 
Bronzes,  and  Marbles  bequeathed  to  the  University  in  1834  by 
Sir  James  Erskine  of  Torrie»  *'  for  the  pur|>ose  of  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  a  Gallery  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts."  On  the 
death  of  Sir  James  Erskine's  heir,  who  had  the  lifetenty  the  Collec- 
tion was  handed  over,  and  was  at  first  exhibited  in  the  Library  liall 
of  the  University ;  but  as  the  Pictures  could  not  be  well  shown 
there,  the  Collection  was  cntrnsled  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal 
InbiiLulion  (which  alierwaids  developed  inio  tiie  National  Gallery 
of  Scotland)  for  custody  and  exhibition  to  the  i>ublic.  In  Mr, 
Anderson's  designs  for  a  University  Hail  and  subsidiary  apsat- 
ments  there  is  space  provided  for  an  Art  Gallery,  and  if  these 
designs  are  ever  carried  out  the  Tonie  CoUedion  will  be  reclaimed 
and  exhibited,  together  with  other  Art  treasures^  on  Univefsitj 
premises. 

The  Reid,  Straton,  and  Kiskinc  of  Torrie  bequests  were  har- 
bingers to  that  host  of  benefactions,  since  1858,  wIikIi  were 
recorded  in  Chapter  VII.  During  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
the  Town  Council  the  University  income,  though  greatly  au^ 

*  The  Pictures  forty-six  in  iiumlicr,  consist  diicfly  of  dtoioe  upedinem  of 
the  Flenush  and  Dutch  Schools. 
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inentetl  since  1S33,  dul  nut  auiount  from  all  sources  to  more  than 
about  ^8000.    1  hus : — 

From  Leith  Harbour  dues,  for  Salaries  atid  Bursaries  .      •  jCaooo 

M    **  Library  Fund  "  (MatricnlatMMi  and  Diplomas)  .  say  laoo 

„    Interest  on  Reid  Fund                 •      •      .    ,t  2000 

M         ft        Straton  Fund  „  560 

„  Deanery  of  the  ChapeURoyal  .  .  „  900 
„    Government  Compensation  for  Stationers'  Hall 

privilege  „  57$ 

Government  Grant  for  maintenance  of  l>uildings      „  500 

£773$ 

with  some  other  small  items  not  exceeding  500  altogether.  So 
great  has  been  iho  inn  case,  since  those  days,  of  rarliamentary  grants, 
of  i»r(>j)crly  funded  for  \aiinuR  purposes  in  the  University,  and  of 
Matriculation  and  Graduation  Fees,  that  for  the  year  18S1-82  the 
Income  of  the  Univmity  of  Edinburgh  amounted  to  ;£34,i73, 
wheteof  1,756 :  los.  were  spedaUy  destined  for  particular 
objects,  such  as  Professors'  Satartet^  Bnrsaries,  Scholarships,  etc ; 
and  ^12,416 :10s.  were  General  Income  administered  by  the 
Senatus  under  the  control  of  the  University  Court  But  while 
resources  have  tliu.s  largely  iticrcased,  the  functions  and  duties  of 
the  University  have  also  l)cen  muhiplicd.  And  as  more  than 
£9000  of  the  revenue  comes  from  a  precarious  source  (Matricu- 
lation and  Graduation  fees),  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senatus 
are  obliged  to  be  cautious  and  practise  economy,  and  to  deny 
to  the  Univeisity  many  an  expenditure  which  would  otherwise  be 
expedient 


Appendix  R.   Trahs,  i'KRSONAr,  Scientific,  or  1  tikrary,  or 

BYGOMfi  WORIUIKS  Olf  TU£  UNlVfiRSllY  OF  Ei>lNfiUKOU. 

I.— CHANCELLORS. 

(i)  As  above  related  (p.  104),  lx>rd  Brougham  was  elected. 
Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1859.    The  facts  of  Brougham's 
life  and  the  features  of  his  character  have  been  so  completely 

*  Ou  the  ciuuucters  of  living  men  no  remarks  will  be  made  iu  these  pages. 
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brought  into  the  light  of  publkity,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  re|>eat 
heie  what  is  onivei^aUj  kncmn,  cr  wosij  be  gptfbered  from  a 
hundred  sources.  Broogbam  formed  a  ootmectiag  link  between 
new  and  old  tunes  in  the  Unitcnity  ef  Edinbiii]^  lor  lie  was 
the  grand-nephew  of  Principal  Bobeitsoa,  whose  sister  nanied 
the  Reir.  James  Syme,  Minister  of  Alloa,  and  their  daughter,  in 
1778,  married  lienry  Kraugham,  Esq.,  youn::cr  of  Drougi.aia  ilall. 
I>orrJ  Brougham  was  liorn  in  Sl  An  Jrew  bquare  in  April  1779, 
and  thus  ^.ns  n^ore  than  eighty  years  old  when  elected  CiionceUor. 
In  April  1S60  he  delivered  a  brilliant  Installation  Address,  con- 
taining general  remarks  on  Academic  Stndic%  and  in  which  he 
gave  a  long  list  of  feUow-stodents  of  his  own  in  the  Uni- 
veisity  of  Edinburgh  who  had  since  become  lemaikable. 

{2}  On  I'rouuhaais  ucaiii  in  1S6S  a  keen  contest  for  the 
Chancellorship  ensued.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  proposed  by  a 
distinguished  Liberal  Member  of  the  General  Council,  but  it  was 
evident  from  the  first  that  the  election  was  not  to  turn  on 
politic^  for  anot)^  distinguished  Libeial  proposed  the  Lord 
Justice  General  (Inglis),  who  was  a  staunch  Cboservative,  The 
daims  of  the  latter  rested  upon  the  great  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Universities  of  Scotland  (as  related  in  Chapter 
VI.)  by  his  Act  of  1858,  and  l  y  his  cunduct  as  Chairman  of  the 
Comnusbiun.  The  results  of  his  work,  tested  !  y  some  six  years* 
experience,  had  inspired  profound  confidence  in  his  wisdom  as 
an  Academical  admintsttator.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's proposal  (pp.  98)1  thai  the  Universities  of  Scotland 
should  be  reduced  to  the  tank  of  Colleges,  had  created  a  fedltig 
of  alarm.  Great  interest  was  taken  by  the  political  world  m  this 
contest,  l)crausc  it  was  contemporaneous  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  (General  l%lcrtion  of  November  1868,  and  statesmen 
looked  to  it  as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  party  feelmg.  But 
in  reality  it  was  not  so;  on  purely  Academical  and  personal 
grounds  the  Lord  Justice  General  was  elected  Chancellory  the 
votes  being : — 

For  dio  Rij^ht  Hon.  ihc  Lord  Justice  (it  i^ci.il  .  1780 
For  the  Ki4;hl  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone       .  157^ 


Majority       .  210 
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II.— RECTORS. 

1859.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone. 

1863.  Ditto^  rejected 

1865.  Thomas  CarlylcL 

1868.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  MoncfeiflU 

1871.  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart. 

1874.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

1877.  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Hartington. 

1880.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

Carlyle  has  commemorated  hit  election  (see  above,  p.  144) 

by  bequeathing  in  characteristic  terms  his  estate  of  Craigen- 

puttock  to  found  llursarics  in  tlie  University.  His  reception  by 
the  Stutlcnls  on  occasion  ui  his  (klivering  liis  address  to  them 
was  very  striking.  By  reason  ot  old  age  he  was  unable  to 
make  his  voice  heard  throughout  the  large  assembly,  but 
the  Students  sat  manifesting  the  utmost  patience  and  the 
deepest  respect,  though  hundreds  of  them  were  unable  to  catch 
his  word& 

The  case  was  different  with  Sir  M^Uiain  Stiriing  Maxwell, 
the  most  distinguished  man  of  letters  in  Scotland  at  that  time. 
It  so  hnjipcned  that  when  he  came  to  Kdniburgh  in  1S72  to 
address  the  Siudents,  the  Student-world  was  in  a  state  of  con> 
sidcrable  excitement  about  the  question  of  admitting  women  to 
Medical  degrees,  A  number  of  those  who  had  voted  for  Sir 
William  determined  to  ascertain  the  sentunents  on  this  point  of 
their  new  Lord  Rector ;  so  they  met  him  at  the  railway  station 
and  expressed  to  him  their  hope  that  he  would  not,  as  President 
of  the  University  Court,  favour  the  pretensions  of  tlie  Medical 
ladies.  Sir  William  was  in  truth  not  at  all  disposed  to  do  so, 
but  he  very  naturally  declined  to  give  the  Students  any  pledge 
as  to  the  couise  which  he  might  take.  This  reply  was  very 
hnpioperly  interpreted  to  mean  an  e^KNisal  of  the  women's  causey 
and  was  resented  accordingly.  A  section  of  the  Students  (and  a 
very  small  minority  is  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose)  went  to  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell's  address,  not  to  lislcn,  but  to  interrupt, 
and  tlius  a  graccrul  and  rharniin[]^  oration  was  rendered  inaudible 
by  barbarous  noises,  and  was  finally  broken  off  amid  confusion, 
as  has  happened  too  often  on  other  occasions — where  even  the 
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poor  motive  of  this  disturbance  was  wanting — in  the  Universities 
of  Scotland. 

IIL— PRIMCirALi>. 
(l.)  KOBBRT  ROLLOCK,  1586-1599. 

Rollock  had  been  apixoiiUcd  in  1583  to  be  the  sole  Rc[^t.nl 
of  the  "Town's  College he  was  to  be  the  one  source  ut  its 
iliuiuination  ;  the  measure  of  his  attainments  was  to  be  its  high- 
water  mark  of  learning,  and  the  standard  of  its  curricuium*  While 
far  inferior  to  Melville  and  other  scholars  from  the  Continent, 
Rollock  was  quite  able  to  take  hb  class  through  a  course  of 
Aristotle  tcni))ered  by  Ramism.  He  also  by  his  personal 
character  got  a  great  influence  over  all  the  Students  of  the 
College,  and  tamed  the  wild  High-School  boys  wlio  had  ' '  barred 
out "  their  masters  and  shot  a  Bailie  when  the  Town  Council 
made  some  demur  about  tlieir  autumn  holidays.^  And  be 
moulded  the  College  into  the  similitude  of  a  haid-working  flEUiiily, 
much  pervaded  by  the  exercises  of  religion. 

But  when  he  had  completed  hb  four  yeais'  course  of  Philo- 
sophy with  his  dass— when,  in  addition  to  the  title  of ''Princi])al/' 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Theology,  and  was  relieved  from 
further  teaching  of  secular  subjects, — Rollock  must  have  felt  tliat 
he  was  entering  upon  ius  true  vocation,  l^ntering  upon  it  only 
— for  the  scientific  teaching  of  Theology  was  not  his  ideal  of  the 
work  which  he  had  to  do  in  life.  He  felt  bom  to  be  a  preacher, 
and  in  comparison  with  this  h%h  calling  he  made  light  of 
humanism  and  science  in  all  its  forms.  On  his  death-bed  he 
said  :  "  IJclieve  me,  it  is  not  a  thing  of  small  importance  to 
pic.u  h  the  W  ord  ;  it  is  iiol  the  same  iliing  as  to  expound  the  text 
of  rinfo  and  Aristotle,  or  to  set  forth  a  harangue  bedaubed  with  the 
colours  and  aliuicmcnts  of  rhetoric  The  preaching  of  the  Word 
depends  on  holiness,  humility,  and  the  efficacious  demonstiataon 
of  the  Spirit    God  knows  how  highly  I  have  ever  prised  it** 

Rollock's  first  opportunity  for  preaching  came  to  him  about 
I5^7t  when  he  chanced  to  go  into  the  New  Church  {It,  the  east 
end  of  St.  Clilcs')  early  of  a  Sunday  morning,  and  there  found 
** great  crowds"  of  people  assembled,  and  so,  in  nrder  that  tlicy 
might  not  be  Iclt  idle,  he  took  up  the  practice  ot  preaciung  to 
>  See  Steven's  IHHmy  ^tU  Hi^  SeM^Bdinhii^  1849. 
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them  every  Sunday  at  7  a.m.  The  Prcsl)ytci  y  ai^prov  c  l  of  what 
he  had  begun,  and  he  was  regularly  aijpointed  to  continue  it 
One  would  have  thought  that  this  duty,  in  addition  to  his  Pto> 
fessofsfaip  of  Theology  and  his  administration  of  the  College, 
would  have  been  suflicient  for  a  man  always  fcail  in  health.  But 
after  a  few  years  of  hb  acceptable  preaching  he  was,  against  his 
own  wish,  drawn  out  completely  from  the  seclusion  of  academical 
life,  ail  J  tuiiipcllcJ  by  entreaties  from  all  sides  tu  take  "  Llie  lull 
burden  of  one  of  the  eight  Ministers  of  the  City." 

And  now,  when  his  strength  began  to  fail,  he  had  to  launch 
out  on  the  troubled  sea  of  Church  ]}olitics,  and  to  act  amongst 
men,  some  of  whom  were  fanatical  and  others  crafty.  After  the 
** tumult"  of  tlie  17th  December  1596,  when  most  of  the 
Minbten  of  Edinburgh  had  been  banished,  none  other  willing 
or  daring  to  appear  in  the  breach,  grave  and  wise  Henry  Nisbet, 
Provost,  and  godly  Mr.  RoUock,  so  prevailed  with  the  King  that 
at  leni^lh  lie  was  reconciled  to  the  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and 
suffered  the  Ministers  to  return."^  Roilock's  goodness  and 
sweetness  and  tact  enabled  him  to  shine  out,  as  hb  biographer 
says,  like  a  star  of  salvation  "  over  what  appeared  to  be  a  dark 
crisb  in  the  relations  between  the  Crown  and  the  Church.  His 
offices  as  peace*  maker  were  recognised  by  hb  being  chosen 
Moderator  of  the  ensuing  General  Assembly,  held  at  Dundee  on 
the  loth  May  1597.  The  King,  who  was  present  in  person  at 
that  Assembly,  denmnJed  that  a  Commission  should  l>e  appointed 
**tO  watch  on  behalf  of  the  Church  that  she  should  sustain  no 
injury/'  and  of  thb  Commission  Rollock  was  one, — "the  honest, 
good*  and  holy  man,  with  some  few  like  him,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  grand  design,  the  reviving  of  the  hierarchical  power.'*'  It  is 
agreed  that  Rollock  was  simple  and  trusting,  and  less  fit  for  State 
aflairs  "than  for  the  inilpit  and  llie  schools."  It  was  even  said 
tliat  he  was  made  a  tool  of,  and  that  "  his  old  master,  Mr.  1  lioiuas 
Buchanan,  being  now  won  over  to  the  King's  side,  turned  and 
tutored  him  as  he  saw  fitting." 

The  labours  of  the  Commission,  on  the  top  of  his  other  cares, 
broke  down  RoUock's  strength,  and  aggravated  his  malady, — a 
fatal  confirmed  stone,"  to  which  he  succumbed  on  the  8th  January 

>  Craufurd,  p.  47.  *  Ibid,  |x  48. 

'  Mackeiuie'i  Zmmt,  iu.  p.  443. 
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1598-99.^  "The  time  of  expectation  of  his  dcixirture  he  S|>ent 
in  most  heavenly  meditations  when  he  was  private^  and  most 
pithy  exhortations  to  godliness  nnto  all  that  visited  bim."*  There 
is  no  record  of  any  of  the  Students  coming  to  him,  but  the 
Ministers,  the  Magistrates,  and  several  of  the  Judges  ai)proached 
his  bedside.  To  the  Magistrates  he  gave  advice  as  to  the  choice 
of  his  successor.  "Why  need  you  traverse  other  counttics,  and 
assume  to  this  charge  a  foreigner,  who  at  the  same  time  would 
be  unacquainted  with  the  system  of  teaching  and  discipline  of 
this  College  ?  You  have  at  home  one  endowed  with  licli  giAs 
and  furnished  for  this  office,  Henry  Cbarteii%  who  under  my 
instruction  has  drunk  deep  of  learnings  and  has  for  more  than  ten 
years  discharged  the  office  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  with  dis- 
tinction. Place  him  at  the  hchn  of  the  College  and  yua  will 
see  Ciod  blessing  his  labours."  Rollock's  biogra[)her  says : — "I 
should  hardly  be  believed  if  I  were  to  tell  the  lamentations  and 
profound  grief  which  the  report  of  his  death  occasioned  through 
the  whole  of  this  city  and  the  surrounding  country."  *<The 
whole  population  of  Edinburgh  flocked  in  crowds  to  do  honour 
to  his  funeral" 

In  1587,  as  soon  as  he  was  freed  from  teaching  philosophy 
and  iiad  got  his  stijicnd  raised  to  400  uicrks,  RoUock  married 
one  Helen  IJaron,  ljy  whom  he  had  a  iX)sthumous  daughter.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  left  thcni  unprovided  lor.  On 
ids  death  bed  he  beriuealhcd  them  to  the  care  of  the  Town 
Council,  saying:  declare  frankly  that  from  ail  that  I  liave 
received  for  my  labours^  I  Imve  not  accumulated  a  single  penny.* 
The  Town  Council  granted  his  widow  a  pension  of  100  merks, 
and  in  161 1  voted  the  same  allowance  for  his  daughter  till  her 
marriage,  with  1000  mcrks  as  her  jwrtion. 

Soon  after  Rollock's  death  eleven  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished from  notes  taken  by  his  hearers,  two  of  his  disciples — Ilemy 
Charteris  and  William  Arthur — ^being  the  collectors  and  editors. 
One  thousand  copies  of  these  sermons,  at  6s.  (Soots)  each,  were 
sold  off  by  16 16,  in  which  year  the  editors  republished  them, 
with  seven  sermons  more  added,  in  the  English  dialect  and 

1  The  year  in  Scollnnd  used  to  commence  on  the  25th  AT  arch.  During  the 
jmv  after  Kollock*s  dcnlh,  an  alteration  wn  made  by  public  enactment^  and 
on  the  lit  Jtimftiy  next  the  jeac  1600  bqpm.  *  Ciaiifitid,  p.  49, 
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oitliogniphyy  the  original  edition  having  been  given  forth  in 
homelj  and  laqr  Scotch.  Without  any  flights  of  eloquence, 
irithout  being,  what  was  said  of  the  preaching  of  his  contemporaiy, 
Brace  of  Kennaird,  '*  an  earthquake  to  his  hearers," — ^Rolloch's 
sermons  were  intensely  earnest,  and  they  have  been  characterised 
as  "manly,  sound,  practical,  and  stirring." 

During  his  own  htetiine  Rollock  brought  out  several  works, 
and  he  has  the  credit  of  tiaving  been  the  first  person  in  Scotland 
to  publish  a  Commentary  on  any  part  of  the  Bible.  ^  In  the 
Catbdic  Universities  the  Scriptuies  luid  seldom  been  lectured  on ; 
the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  stood  in  their  place,  and  }ohn 
Mair,  whom  one  of  his  admirers  called  "  the  prince  of  the  theo- 
logians and  philosophers  of  Paris,"  had  commented  upon  part  of 
the  Scntaues.  In  1590  Rolluc  k  brought  out  his  Commentary^  in 
Latin,  St.  Pauts  Epistle  ta  tlu  EphesianSy  which  contained  the 
lectures  which  he  had  given  to  his  Theological  class  in  the 
College    In  1591  he  published,  in  like  manner,  a  Cmmeniary 

Damds  in  1594  a  Zogieai  Analysis  of  the  Epistk  t»  thi 
Remans;  in  1596  his  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Covenant  of 
God  {Je  Fixdere  Det)  ;  in  1597  his  treatise  On  Efficient  Callitig ; 
in  I  598  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  And 
he  left  several  other  Commentaries^  which  were  pubhshed  after  his 
death  by  Cliarteris.  The  works  brought  out  by  himself  were 
dedicated  severally  to  James  VI. ;  to  King  James  and  Queen 
Anne ;  to  his  dearest  pufulsi  John,  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and  Colin 
Campbell,  Lord  of  Gtenorchie to  William  Little,  Lord  Provost ; 
and  to  his  old  tutor,  T  lomas  Buchanan.  In  his  title-pages 
Roliock  never  gave  hnnsL  t  the  title  of  "  rrinci])al,"  or  in  any 
way  referred  to  his  connection  with  the  College;  he  always 
styled  himself  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Church  of  £din- 
buigh."  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  these  works 
were  all  composed  for  the  class-room,  and  were,  in  short,  the  pre- 
lections which  he  had  delivered  to  his  Divinity  Students  re- 
vised for  publication.  'I'hey  betray  their  origin,  being  put  into 
scholastic  form,  such  as  would  suit  young  men  who  had  just  gone 

'  Not  even  a  sermon  had  l>t€n  pubhslied  in  Scotland  prcviou*!ly.  In  1591 
iirucc  of  Kennaird  brought  out  a  few  sermons;  and  in  1593  Napier  of  Mcr* 
drirtim  foUawed  with  his  Ftain  Diseanery^  expounding  the  Jicvclatim  of  St. 
John  to  apply  to  the  diiudi  of  Rome  uid  the  Pope. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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through  a  course  of  Aristotle  far  better  than  the  genera!  reader. 
In  this  rcsi>ect  KoUock's  Conuncntarics  were  a  contrast  to  liis 
sermonsi  which  were  put  into  the  homeliest  form  and  addressed 
directly  to  the  heart  These  Commentaries^  leflecting  as  tb^ 
did  the  views  of  the  Geneva  school,  were  praised  by  fieza;  but 
they  exhibited  no  critical  learning  His  little  catechism  Qm  the 
Covenant  tyf  Cod,  and  On  Effectual  Callin^^  give  a  specimen  of 
RoUock's  systematic  theology.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  "  federal  theologian  "  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  such  to  have 
l)ropounded  views  which  were  afterwards  admitted  into  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith, 

From  RoUock's  death-bed  conversations  we  leam  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  College  as  he  had  made  it  and  as  he  was  leaving 
it  He  was  satisfied  with  the  K<^nting  system  and  the  pre- 
scribed curriculum,  and  was  only  afraid  that  innovations  might  be 
introdiKc  l  into  the  disci|)line,  and  |xjrhaps  into  the  religious 
teaching  <A  ihe  place.  His  aspirations  were  for  the  spiritual 
advancement  of  all  members  of  the  (  oUege  ;  be  felt  no  desire  to 
see  a  generation  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance,  such  as 
Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  and  Casaubon,  reared  up  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  he  did  not  desire  to  see  a  University  system  developed 
and  Professors  of  Law  and  Medicine  introduced.  Therefoie  he 
begged  the  Town  Council  to  appoint  as  his  successor  his  fiaithful 
disciple,  Henry  Charteris,  whu  miglit  be  trusted  to  kcLj)  thini^s  as 
ihey  were.  His  wishes  were  rnrricd  out,  and  lUiiigs  were  kept  as 
they  were  for  more  than  a  century  alter  Roilock's  deatiu  There 
were  two  circumstances  that  prevented  the  CoU^e  of  luiinbuigh 
from  rising  during  that  period :  firsts  the  Regentiog  system  was 
fatal  to  all  chance  of  development ;  and  uamdly^  Scottand,  daring 
the  seventeenth  century,  entered  upon  a  dark  age  olL  its  own.^ 

(2.)  Henry  Chartbris,  i599-i63a 

Craufurd's  character  of  Charteris  is  highly  graphic  : — •*  He  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  both  in  the 
tongues  and  in  philosophy  and  divinity;  but  he  had  too  low 

^  Many  of  the  nlwvc  ptrticalan  are  taken  fttmi  the  excellent  Preface  aod 
AniiotAtiuns  of  W.  M.  Gunn,  Esq.,  to  his  edition  of  the  Sdtd  WnM  0/ 
HtUri  KtUcek^  iniblishcd  by  the  Wodrow  Society,  1849. 
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thoughts  of  humeiry  a  fault  (if  a  fault)  known  in  few  beside;  He 
was  also  of  an  holy  and  unblained  life.  He  was  not  given  to  the 
cares  of  this  world,  yet  not  unfrugnl ;  for  although  he  had  very 
small  incomings  by  his  charge  (all  his  time),  yet  by  the  blessing 

of  the  Lord  u\X}n  his  patriiuuny,  and  the  portion  which  he  got 
by  his  wives,  he  left  his  cliildren  in  good  condition."  He  married 
three  times,  and  had  altogether  twenty-tliree  chiidreni  but  only  nine 
of  them  survived  him. 

Chaiteiis  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  printer  in  Edinbuigh, 
was  one  of  Rollock's  pupils  from  the  opening  of  the  C6U^e>  and 
was  laureated  in  1587.  In  1589  he  was  made  Regent,  and  in 
1599  Principal  and  Professor  of  '1  Ijcology.  Wc  have  seen  above 
(Vol.  I.  p.  173)  ih.it  he  was  loo  sliy  to  preside  at  the  Stirling  Dis- 
putation in  161 7  before  King  James,  and  (Vol.  I.  p.  197)  that 
he  was  driven  out  of  his  academical  appointments  by  the  Town 
Council,  and  became  Minister  of  North  Leith.  In  1627,  on  the 
resignation  of  Andrew  Ramsay,  he  was  brought  back  to  be  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  College.    He  died  two  years  after. 

The  chief  mark  which  he  has  left  on  tlie  svoi  ld  consists  in  his 
Narratio  Vtiic  ei  Obiins  santinsDui  dociissimiquc  viri  D.  Kobcrti 
Kolloci^  Scoiiy  Mitiisiri  Evangclii  ct  Rcdorb  Aaxdcmia:  Edittbur- 
gmus^  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  his  master. 

(3.)  Patrick  Samds,  1620-1622. 

Sands  graduated  with  Charteris  in  1587,  was  made  Regent 
with  him  in  1589,  and  supplanted  him  in  the  Principalship  in 
1620.  Previously  to  that  he  had  left  the  College  and  gone 
abroad  as  tutor  to  Lord  Newbattle,  and  when  he  came  back  (hav- 
ing probably  taken  the  opix>rtunity  to  study  some  Law  in  the 
foreign  schools)  he  became  an  Advocate.  1  hroui^h  lamily  interest 
with  the  Town  Council  he  got  himself  thrust  into  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  College  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  197).  And  stiaJige  as  it  may 
apijcar,  though  a  lawyer  by  profession,  he  was,  as  Princi|)al, 
"appointed  to  supply  in  the  afternoon''  in  Greyfriars'  Church. 
Naturally  enough  he  did  not  give  satisfaction  in  the  combined 
oflices  now  held  by  him,  and  in  1622  he  retired  with  **a  gratifi- 
cation of  1000  merks."  The  only  productions  of  Principal  Sands 
winch  the  author  of  these  |>a^es  has  seen  are  a  set  of  Latin  verses 
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in  I'/ic  A  fuses'  IVeUomCf  and  a  Latin  epigram  in  piaise  oC  Ander- 
son's "Angelic  Pills"  (see  Vol  I.  {k  317,  note). 

(4.)  Robert  Boyd»  Dec  1632  to  Jan.  1623. 

In  succession  to  Sands  the  Town  Council  made  a  really  good 
api)ointment  to  the  Prindpalship  in  the  peiaoii  of  Robert  Boyd 

of  Tfochrig.    But  we  have  related  above  (Vol  I.  p.  177)  horn 

James  VI.  annulled  lliis  appointment  and  dcpiivcd  tlic  College 
of  a  head  whose  connection  with  it  even  for  a  uiontli  is  an 
honour  to  its  J*asli\ 

(5.)  John  Adamson,  1623-1651. 

In  selecting  John  Adamson  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  caused  by 
Boyd's  expulsion  the  Town  Council  might  feel  suie  thai  they 
would  not  again  be  offending  the  King,  for  Adamson  was  a 

courtier  as  well  as  a  scholar.  He  not  only  acted  as  leader  of 
the  College  Regents  who  disputed  before  James  VI.  at  Sluhng 
in  1617,  but  he  also  next  year  collected  all  the  orations  and 
Latin  and  Greek  verses  with  which  the  King  had  been  greeted 
at  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Fertli,  St.  Andrews,  Dundee,  and  other 
places,  during  his  visit  to  Scotland,  and  he  published  a  volume 
of  these  productions,  dedicated  to  the  King,  under  the  title  oC 
2Tke  Musts*  WeU0me  U  the  High  and  Mighty  Pristce^  etc,  id  onler, 
as  he  said,  that  the  world  might  know  "Iteaw  Scotiam  strh  /^rj^e 
erudilissimo  non  luei  udiiatn^  cr^a  Regent  optimum  optinu  aj[ata»n.^ 
This  book  \v;is  doubtless  n\uch  more  to  Jaruess  taste  than  the 
De  Jure  Ke^nt  oi  George  Buchanan,  who  in  his  preface  assumed 
that  the  King  would  have  a  natural  repugnance  to  the  titles  of 
Your  Majesty,"  '*Your  Highness,'*  si  qua  alia  magis  swmt 
putida^  To  use  Buchanan's  strong  term,  The  Muse^  lVelt»m€  n 
made  up  of  the  most  "rotten"  couipliments,  and  except  in  some 
Theses  defended  before  the  King,  and  in  a  pretty  English  jx>em 
by  Drunimond  of  Hawlhorudcn,  it  hardly  contains  a  word  of 
sense  or  truth.  As  a  specimen  take  the  followint^  srutenre  ffMin 
the  English  address  delivered  to  the  King  in  the  name  of  the 
Town  of  Perth  —  **  By  your  Majesty's  presence  and  most  benign 
aspect  this  day,  We,  who  these  many  years  bypast  in  absence  of 
your  Majesty  (the  sunshine  of  our  beauty),  did  sit  tike  so  many 
girasoles  kmgubhing  In  the  shades  of  darkness,  may  now  again 
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like  as  many  lizards  delight  ourselves  in  the  sight  of  your  gracious 
couiUenance."  Let  any  one  conceive  hundreds  of  variations  of 
this  sort  of  thing  tricked  out  with  classical  conceits  in  Latin  and 
Greek  verse^  and  he  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  Tike  Musei  Wdcome. 
The  book,  no  doubt,  showed  that  Scotland  was  "  not  unlearned 
indeed^  merchants,  doctorsi  and  various  other  pcoi)le  contributed 
to  it,  and  it  showed  a  very  loyal  humour  in  the  j^eople,  though 
expressed  m  unreal  form.  Doubtless  Adamson,  as  the  editor 
of  all  this  rlas^iral  adulation,  was  very  acceptable  to  the  King.* 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  James  VL  had  already  presented  ^  him 
to  the  parish  of  Libcrton  in  1609.  But  this  was  probably  done 
at  the  instance  of  Sir  John  Home,  who  had  presented  Adamson 
to  North  Berwick,  and  afterwards  losing  his  temper  in  some  dis- 
cussion, had  struck  his  Minbter  on  the  Sabbath-day.  To  prevent 
an  inquiry  before  the  Synod  Sir  J.  Home  got  Adamson  removed 
to  another  parish. 

Adamson  was,  no  doubt,  an  elcpant  scholar  ;  we  have  seen 
(p.  169)  that  he  wrote  the  Latin  Catalogue  for  the  Drummond 
collection  of  books,  and  (Vol.  L  p.  141)  that  he  got  the  post  of 
Janitor  given  to  an  extra  -  Academical  person  instead  of  to  a 
Divinity  Student  In  1627  he  published  a  small  Latin  Catechism 
for  the  use  of  Students,  entitled  Sroix<^«Mrts  Elequiorum  Dei^  she 
Methodus  Religionis  Christiana  CaiecheHca.  In  usum  Academia 
Jacobi  Re^is  ft  Sc/iolannn  Edimnsiian  conscripta.  Beyond  this 
his  rrinci[)al.siiij)  did  not  leave  much  trace,  except  that  he 
bequeathed  George  Buchanan's  skull  to  the  College.  The 
earliest  record  of  this  circumstance  is  in  Morer's  Short  Aumnt^ 
p.  78,  who  says  that  he  saw  in  the  College  Library  "  Geoige 
Buchanan's  skull,  very  entire,  and  so  thin  that  we  may  see  the 
light  through  it.  And  that  it  is  really  his,  appears  from  hence, 
because  one  Mr.  Adamson,  Princijal  of  the  College,  being  a 
young  man  of  twenty-four  years  of  age  wlicn  Buchanan  was 
buried,  either  out  of  curiosity  or  respect  to  the  iJead,  bribed  the 
Sexton  some  time  after  to  procure  him  the  skull,  which  being 
brought,  he  fastened  these  verses  to  it,  and  at  his  death  left  it  and 

*  Adamson  liiu]  also  the  honour  of  superintending  the  pageants  which  were 
{ot  up  to  wekooie  Churles  I.  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  1633,  and  of  editing 

mother  volume  similar  to  the  former  one,  entitledBIZOAIA,  Mumrum  Mdimn^ 
Hum  in  Caroli  Regis ^  Mttsantm  Tutani^  ittgressu  m  Scotiam* 

*  Scott's  J^i  MctltM  Seottkama^  i.  p»  114. 
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them  to  the  CoUega''  The  ten  Latin  vmn  which  Morer  qodet 
are  insipid,  as  may  be  seen  fiom  the  oonclading  couplet — 

«« Per  75?  0/tm  Mfus  est  nobilitata  Briiatma, 

Et  decus  €s  iumulo  jam^  Buchanane^  tuo." 

But  the  skull,  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  real  one^  is  an 
interesting  relic.  There  was  something  wrongs  however,  in 
Morer*s  stoiy,  for  Adamson  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  1576 ; 


he  was  therefore  six,  and  not  twenty-four  years  old,  when  George 
Budianan  was  buried.  But  that  Adamson  bequeathed  the  skull 
to  the  College,  however,  and  at  whatever  age  he  may  have 
obtained  it,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting.    The  skull  still 

exhibits  the  remarkable  thinness  which  Morer  ailvcrtcd  to;  it 
shows  a  fine  breadth  of  forehead  and  forcible  contours.  The 
present  Professor  of  Anatomy  pronounces  that  it  bears  the  marks 
of  an  age  corresponding  to  that  at  wliich  Ihichanan  died  ;  but  he 
also  pronounces  that  it  is  not  the  skull  of  a  Lowland  Scot,  being 
altogether  of  a  shorter  and  broader  type ;  and  he  asks,  Can  George 
Buchanan  have  been  a  Celt?  Undoubtedly  the  Buchanans  were 
a  dan  of  Western  Highlanders,  and  the  Celtic  tyi>e  may  have 
come  out  prominently  in  the  head  of  the  mighty  George. 

(6.)  RouiiRT  Leic.h'ion,  1 653- 1 663. 

Adamson  appears  to  have  died  during  the  year  165 1,  and 
there  followed  a  short  interregnum  in  the  Prindpalship^  There 
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«m  no  meetings  of  the  Town  Council  for  fifteen  months  after 
the  battle  of  Dunbar.  At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1652,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  "Judges"  or  "Commissioners"  appointed  by 
Croiii well's  Parliament  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  a  new 
Town  Council  was  elected,  and  met,  and  proceeded  among  other 
things  to  choose  Mr.  William  ColviU  to  be  Principal  of  the 
CoU^;e.  Bttt  one  of  the  Judges,  Edward  Mosely,  objected  to 
the  appointment  of  ColviU,  who  had  been  deposed  from  deiical 
functions  by  the  General  Assembly  three  years  before  on  suspicion 
of  favouring  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  The  Town  Council  had 
nuUung  fur  it  but  to  bow  to  the  absolute  aulhoiily  of  the  Judges 
and  cancel  the  appoifitment  So  the  Principalship  remained 
vacant  for  nearly  a  year  more.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Robert 
Leighton,  the  Minister  of  Newbattle,  received  a  commission  from 
the  Geneiai  Assembly  to  proceed  to  London  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  liberation  of  certain  Presbyterian  Ministers  imprisoned 
there.  Leighton  apiiears  to  have  remained  in  London  from  May 
till  about  the  end  of  November  1653.  And  it  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  thai  he  took  the  opportunity  of  plying 
to  Cromwell's  GovermiRnt  to  be  aj»]>oinLcd  to  the  Edinburgh 
Principalship.  On  tlic  i6lh  and  agaui  on  tlie  30th  December 
the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith  received  letters  from  liim  resigning 
the  office  of  Minister,  both  which  they  declined  to  accept  On 
the  27th  January  1683  Leighton  returned  and  appeared  before 
the  Presbytery,  accomi)anied  by  Andrew  Brysone,  the  City 
Treasurer,  who  stated  that  the  Town  Council  had  given  Mr. 
Leighton  a  ciU  lo  be  Principal  of  tiic  Cullege.  'i  his  was  prob- 
ably the  result  of  an  order  sent  down  from  the  Government,  and 
we  learn  that  the  Edinburgh  Ministers,  when  invited  by  the  Town 
0>uncit  to  join  in  Leighton's  election,  refused  to  vote  "  because 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  of  the  call."  The  curious 
thing  is  that  '*  Mr.  Leighton  being  posed  (asked),  if  he  would 
embrace  the  aforesaid  charge,  answered  that  Ae  was  mt  yet  fully 
resolved which  seems  to  have  been  a  fa^on  de  parler^  as  he 
immediately  took  up  ilic  apiX)intment. 

The  reason  which  Leighton  assigned  for  wishing  to  resign  the 

'  Sec  Extracts  from  the  IVaf'ytt'  y  /V^  '  /r  of  Ihilknih^  1641-1653.  Com- 
mmiualtd  hy  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gordott,  Mimsier  oj  Netvbattle.  With  remarks 
by  David  Laingf  Em*t — i**      rrocccdings  of  the  Society  of  Anticjuarics,  vol.  iv, 
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Ministry  of  Newbattle  was  that  the  parish  was  too  large  for  his 
strength  (there  were  900  communicants),  and  **  the  eitieine  weak- 
ness of  his  voice  "  prevented  his  reaching  the  half  of  them  when 
they  were  convened.     But  he  h«nd  also  shown  symptoms  of  a 

growing  distaste  for  the  Presbytcrianism  of  those  da>'s,  wah  its 
strifes  and  violences.  He  disliked  the  "Covenant,**  and  in  1648, 
when  the  Assembly  ordered  a  ''Declaration"  to  be  read  in  all 
churches  against  ^'the  unlawiul  engagement"  with  Charles  I.,  he 
made  his  precentor  read  it,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  of 
'ane  great  defluction''  (/>.  a  bad  cold).  He  had  very  likely  a 
secret  kindness  for  Charles  I. ;  and  though  what  he  desired  was 
to  realise  the  divine  life  in  a  region  quite  above  all  disputes  about 
Church  government  or  forms  of  worship,  he  still  perhaps  leant,  so 
far  as  he  had  a  leaning,  towards  what  there  was  of  tlie  beautiful 
in  Episcopalianisni.  It  was  under  the  circumstances  above  stated 
that  he  accepted,  and  probably  applied  for,  the  Prindpalship  of 
the  College  of  Edinburgh,  and  retired  from  the  jar  of  Church 
factions  into  a  haven  of  Theosophy. 

Whatever  his  own  proclivities  in  Church  politics  may  have 
been,  he  was  a  man  who,  from  his  sweetness  and  humility, 
and  perhaps  from  some  faculty  of  "  being  all  things  to  all 
men,"  was  acceptable  to  all  the  Churches.  No  Presbyterian  had 
a  word  against  him,  the  Independents  took  him  up^  and  as 
soon  as  the  Stuarts  were  restored  to  the  tluxme  he  was  made  a 
Bishop. 

Leighton  was  not  one  to  cherish  a  (amily  feud ;  else,  as  the 

son  of  a  father  who  had,  by  the  orders  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
been  whipped  in  the  pillory,  had  his  ears  cut  ofT,  his  nose  slit, 
and  his  cheeks  branded  with  S.S.  (sower  of  sedition),  been  fmed 
^10,000,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  for  the 
crime  of  writing  a  pamphlet  called  Zwn*s  PUa  t^ainsi  Pnla^ — 
he  would  not  have  accepted  the  Bishopric  of  Dunblane  and  the 
Archbbhopric  of  Glasgow.  But  he  was  above,  or  at  all  events 
devoid  of,  the  ordinary  human  passions. 

While  we  seem  to  know  something  of  Lcighton's  mind  in  its 
mature  beauty,  the  early  facts  of  his  hie  and  education  are  very 
ill -ascertained.  It  has  never  been  observed  that  whereas  a 
century  later  Robertson  and  Hume  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
write  English  correctly,  and  did  not  always  succeed,  because  it 
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was  not  the  dialect  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  speak  and 
think,  Leigfaton  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  wrote 
in  a  lucid  style  of  English  undefiled."  The  expbmation  must 
be  that  as  a  boy  he  lived  in  England,  and  the  southern  dialect 
was  to  hini  his  mother-tongue,  the  use  of  which  he  of  course 
improved  by  scliolarsliip.  He  was  born  in  t6ii,  and  in  1627 
was  sent  down  from  London  to  complete  his  education  in  the 
College  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  conducted  to  graduation  by  his 
Regent,  Robert  Ranken,  in  1631.  His  father's  horrible  sentence 
had  taken  place  in  16301  and  on  leaving  College  Leighton  went 
to  live  with  relations  at  Douay,  where  he  remained  many  years, 
and  conceived,  it  is  said,  a  certain  sympathy  for  the  I  rcnch 
Catholics.  Returning  to  Scotland  about  1640  lie  was  Hcensed 
as  a  preacher  by  the  Prcsl)ytery  of  Edmburgh,  and  next  year  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Lothian  to  the  parish  of  Ncwbattle. 

Leighton  having  entered  on  his  duties  as  Frimar,  or  Principal, 
in  February  1653,  held  the  post  till  March  1662,  and,  as  Bishop 
Burnet  says,  was  a  great  blessmg  to  it ;  for  he  talked  so  to  all 
the  youth  of  any  capacity  or  distinction,  that  it  had  great  effect  on 
many  of  them."  He  is  said  to  have  "revived"^  the  practice 
intrcKluced  by  Rollock  (see  Vol.  L  p.  142)  of  Wedni  sday  lectures 
to  the  Students  on  the  knowledge  of  God  and  their  duties.  Four- 
and-twenty  of  these  lectures  have  been  preserved  ;  they  are  written 
in  Latin,  and,  as  being  addressed  to  an  educated  audience,  they 
are  foil  of  learning ;  but  they  are  also  of  extreme  beauty,  and,  if 
space  only  permitted,  these  pages  should  be  adorned  with  many 
quotations  from  them.  They  treat  of  Human  Happiness,  which 
Leighton  maintains  to  con;,ist  in  holiness  alone;  of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul ;  the  Scliemc  of  Salvation,  etc.  Leighton,  though 
nominally  Professor  of  Theology,  was  not  ex[)ected  to  teach 
Theology,  that  being  the  piovmce  of  the  Professor  of  Divinity ; 
his  discourses  were  purely  practical  Beside  these  lectures  there 
were  eight  JParvmeus^  or  exhortations,  addressed  to  Students  on 
the  occasion  of  their  laureatioa  They  all  strike  the  same  note, 
that  of  the  whisper  of  the  slave  to  the  Roman  General  during  his 
triumph — '*  Remember  that  thou  art  mortal."  They  all  tell  the 
successful  graduates  that  academical  pomps  are  a  vain  show,  that 
learning  and  all  earthly  successes  are  but  as  a  vapour  of  smoke, 
1  Fvom  this  it  would  appear  that  Adamm  bad  abandoned  tfie  piactioe. 
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and  that  the  one  career  for  them  worth  following  is  ihat^  in  the 
words  of  Tertullian,  the)'  should  be  "candidates  for  etenuty." 
Leightoa  in  his  College  discourses  alwajs  showed  himself  as  one 
who  was  overshadowed  with  the  sense  of  eternity.  In  addition 
to  his  Wednesday  lectures  in  Latin,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Town 
Council  by  Lcighton  that  he  should  also  preach  to  the  Students  in 
the  College  Hall  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  once  or  twice  a  month,  and 
tlint  on  the  other  Sunday  afternoons  sermons  should  be  delivered 
in  turn  hy  the  ProfessofS.^    And  this  suggestion  was  adopted. 

In  1657  Leightxxi  received  a  oonunissioo  fiom  the  Town 
Council  to  proceed  to  London  and  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the 
Piotector  some  increase  of  the  College  revenues.  He  was 
successful  in  his  application,  for  Cromwell  granted  in  general 
tcfins  £200  a  year  "out  of  Ciuirch  lands"  to  the  College  of 
Ethnlnirgh.  In  Jnlv  1658  lcighton  moved  the  Town  Council  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  "  locality  "  for  this  amount  (/>.  to  get  it 
fixed  as  a  charge  on  the  tcinds  of  sotne  parish),  but  in  the  following 
Seiitember  Cromwell  died,  and  his  intended  bounty  came  to 
nothing. 

At  that  same  meeting  with  the  Patrons  Leighton  brought 
forward  two  other  matters :  ist,  that  there  was  a  common  rejwrt 
of  some  susi»ccied  houses  near  the  College,  especially  of  an 
irregular  Imiise  in  the  College  Wynd,  in  reference  to  which  the 
liailies  undertook  to  remove  all  scandalous  (icrsons  from  the 
neighbourhood  ;  2dly,  that  the  Students  did  not  make  such  good 
progress  as  might  be  wbhed,  and  this  Leighton  attributed  to  a 
deficiency  of  gmromar  schools^  and  he  suggested  that  steps  should 
be  taken  for  the  establishuig  of  a  grammar  school  in  eveiy 
rrcsbytery,  and  that  the  Protector  should  he  petitioned  to  pro- 
\i(\c  salaiies  for  the  masters  out  of  CInir.  h  lontx  Also  that  a 
Kilin  grammar,  written  in  English,  **  for  the  more  easy  apprehen- 
sion of  little  children/'  should  be  provided.  The  Town  Council 
then  recommended  Proliessor  Thomas  Crauftird  to  finish  some 
Ritdimenis  which  he  was  understood  to  have  in  hand  Ciaufiifd» 
however,  was  probably  too  old  Ibr  this  woric,  and  nothing  was 
done  towards  realising  Leighton's  aspirations  for  the  improvement 
of  classical  teaching. 

lu  Ucccmlxrr  1661  leighton  accepted  the  Bishopric  ot  Dun- 

*      |»ffDbftbly  of  l>iviiu^  and  lidxcw* 
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blane,  but  seems  to  have  held  the  Princi[>alship  for  three  months 
afterwards ;  and,  as  if  he  bad  conceived  an  affection  for  the 
College  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  spent  nine  peaceful  years, 
and  where  probably  he  finished  his  Cmtmntary  on  ike  isi 
of  St  FOer}  he  afterwards  retamed  his  College  chambers.  We 
fmd  Iiim  living  there  in  1672,  after  he  had  become  Archbishop 
of  (ilasL^ow.     Ill  Chorkyana^  wliicli  is  the  diary  of  an  English 
Noncoiifurinist  Student  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  which 
Cosmo  Innes  ^  brought  to  light,  we  get  the  following  characteristic 
picture : — Ciioriey,  who  was  about  to  graduate,  was  deputed  to 
wait  upon  Archbishop  Leighton  and  present  him  with  a  pair  of 
gloves,  and  invite  him  to  the  laureation  at  Glai^ow.    "  I  found 
him,"  says  Chorley,  *'at  his  chamber  in  the  College,  whereof  he 
had  been  formerly  Master.    After  presenting  the  service  of  our 
College  and  Tutor,  and  iinit.uioii  lo  our  I>.iurcatioii,  I  craved  his 
acceptance  of  the  Thests,  winch  he  tliankfiilly  accepted  ;  but 
presenting  then  the  fme  fnnged  gloves,  he  started  back,  and  with 
all  demonstrations  of  humility  excused  himself  as  unworthy  of 
such  a  present    I  humbly  urged  his  acceptance ;  he  still  retired 
backward  and  I  pursued  him  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
chamber,  and  at  last  prevailed.    But  it  was  amazing  to  see  with 
wliat  humble  gratitude,  bowing  to  the  very  ground,  tliis  great  man 
accepted  them.    This  was  agreeable  to  his  w  liole  deportment  Jit 
Glasgow,  where  tiie  hislury  of  Ins  deep  humility  might  hil  a 
volume."    This  extreme  and  ironical  dejjrecation  of  a  small  com- 
pliment— this  scene  between  the  Archbishop  and  a  young  Student 
— gives  us  a  good  idea  of  Leighton's  manner,  which  evidently 
might  have  been  classed  with  the  "irony"  of  Socrates,  and,  like 
it,  was  a  source  of  streii^th  based  on  the  assumpdon  of  weakness. 

Chorlcy  records  lli.u  the  public  wuislii[>  in  the  churches  of 
Glasgow,  even  when  the  ArMishop  pfrac/ieff"  was  "in  all 
respects  after  tlie  same  manner  managed  as  in  the  Presbyterian 
congregations  in  England,  so  that  I  much  wondered  why  there 
should  be  any  Dissenters  Ihere  till  I  came  to  be  informed  of  the 
renunciation  of  the  Covenant  enjoined,  and  the  imposition  of  the 
hienurchy."   We  need  not  follow  Leighton  into  his  ecclesiastical 

1  Not  puUblied  till  after  hfs  death.  From  its  Platonic  beanly  of  thought 
and  diction  this  work  attracted  the  enthnsiasm  of  S.  T.  Ccderidge,  and  has 
become  a  chisiic.  '  SkHtkes,  p.  235. 
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career  after  he  had  left  the  College.  liis  "Accommodation 
Scheme" — according  to  which  there  was  to  be  a  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  liishops  for  the  chairmen  of  Synods — was,  like  the 
Book  of  DiuiplifUt  "a  devout  imagination."  Leighton,  while 
living  in  the  world,  was  never  of  the  world,  and  therefore  in 
political  matters  he  had  no  power  of  moving  the  world 

(7.)  WiLUAM  COLVIU.,  l663«l675. 

Colvill  graduated  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  16 17. 
He  was  Minister  of  Cramond,  and  was  transfened  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  became  the  first  Minister  of  the  new  Tron  Church  when 
that  building  was  finished  in  1641.  In  1648  he  was  suspended, 
together  with  Andrew  Ramsay,  on  the  charge  of  "silence"  in  the 
matter  of  "  the  unlawful  Engagement "  of  certain  nobles  to  arm 
Scotland  in  su[)})ort  of  Charles  L,  without  having  made  the  con- 
dition tliat  the  King  should  sign  the  Covenant.  And  in  1649  he 
was  deposed,  for  this  crime,  from  all  ministerial  functions.  He 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  1652. 

In  April  of  that  year  the  Town  Council,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  Principal.  They  made  a 
leet  of  the  following  names : — ^Alexander  Colvill,  Professor  at  St 
Andrews ;  James  Fairlie,  Minister  of  Lasswade ;  Thomas  Crau- 
furd,  Professor  of  Mathematics  ;  Mr.  William  Colvill ;  Mr.  William 
Strachan,  Minister  of  Old  Aberdeen ;  and  Mr.  W  illiam  Rait, 
Minister  of  IJrechin.  The  Edinburgh  Ministers  who  were  present 
protested  against  William  Colvill,  but  the  Town  Council  deter- 
mined to  api)oint  him.  He  was  accordingly  invited  to  return  firom 
Holland,  and  he  arrived  just  a  month  after  Ldghton's  induction. 

Colvill  received  from  the  Town  Council  sooo  merks  as  com- 
pensation for  his  disapix)intment,  and  in  1854  the  Synod  of 
Lothian  (there  being  no  General  Assembly  during  the  Trotec- 
torate)  "opened  his  mouth," />.  removed  the  sentence  of  disalnlity 
to  preach,  and  lie  then  became  M  inister  of  Terth.  On  Leigh  ton's 
resignation  he  received  a  second  a[>|x>intment  to  be  Principal  of 
the  College,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  he  gave  some  account  of 
the  circumstances,  using  strong  language  about  Cromwell's  deputies. 
•*^r/jvr,"  says  he,  "i>f  omnia  tarn  sacra  qmm  pro/ana  inw^runiJ* 
Of  Leigh  ton's  appointment  he  says  : — Et{tiuod  mikitwn  in^tuium 
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fruit)  D.  Leightonum,  virum  pium^  modestum^  ei  absque  oimii  au- 
dUwnis  ijpho  ((i:ee  from  all  pride  of  learning)  cgregU  ducium  in 
cathedram  surrogannU,^*  He  speaks  of  hisown  appointment  as  Prin- 
cipal as  having  been  made  "  \jy  the  suffrages  of  Uie  Town  Comidl 
'  and  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  Professors  and  Regents." 

Dr.  Munro,  one  of  Colvill's  successors  in  the  College,  described 
him  (in  an  Appaidix  to  SiK>ttiswuud's  Chuiih  Jlisiory)  as  "a  man 
of  very  moderate  temper ;  he  was  de{)osed  by  the  Covenanters, 
and  yet  he  would  never  accept  prelerment,  though  divers  Bishop- 
rics were  proffered  to  hinL"  Zealous  PresbyterianSi  however, 
watched  Colvill  with  suspicion :  thus  Sir  Thomas  Stewart  of  Colt- 
ness  recorded  the  baptisms  of  some  of  his  children  in  a  (amily 
Bible,  which  came  into  possession  of  his  son  Robert  Stewart, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  in  the  following  terms : — **  Margaret 
Stewart  was  born  the  4tli  of  Maich  1666,  baptized  by  Mr.  William 
Colvill,  who  continued  to  be  a  Presbyterian  and  refused  to  be  a 
Bishop.''  "Thomas  Stewart,  born  8th  Sept.  167  r,  baptised  by 
Mr.  W.  Colvill,  Principal,  yet  honest  to  his  death."^ 

In  1668  Colvill  drew  up  a  new  set  of  Regulations  for  improv- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  College,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Professors  and  Regents  under  the  name  of  "the  Faculty,"  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Town  Cuuiu  il  (.sec  Vol.  L  p.  236).  In  1672 
he  was  one  of  a  body  of  inter-Universily  delegates,  who  framed 
certain  Articles,  the  hrst  of  which  was  a  resolution^ — likely  to  be 
prejudicial  to  learning  in  Scotland — "  to  petition  the  Privy  Council 
to  grant  an  Act  prohibiting  all  but  the  Professors  of  Universities 
to  teach  the  youth  in  this  Kingdom  the  languages  and  philosophy 
taught  in  the  Universities." 

Colvill  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Ethica  Christiana^ 
wliit  h  had  considerable  repute  in  those  days.  "  His  sermons  on 
the  Righteous  Branch  show  a  great  vein  of  piety,  and  that  his 
religious  opinions  corresponded  with  those  of  the  Wtstministtr 
Confession!*^ 

■  The  alK)ve  parliculais  are  taken  from  a  rare  parnpliict,  formerly  in  the 
library  of  Priacipikl  Lce^  now  in  the  possmion  of  the  Lord  Justice  General, 
entitled  Sukmi»nm  U  tke  Ckmuns  of  Suspemnm  mid  DcposUim  tmmplifitd  in 
iJu  case  of  the  vtry  Rev.  Mr,  WiU.  Cphill,  somHime  one  of  ikg  MiniUm  of 
B^uktr^t  ^nd  afUrwttrds  Prineipal  of  tke  Cottege  there.  Fro»i  mUAeniie  and 
imqnestionable  vouchers*    J£d.  1754, 

*  Bower,  vol.  i.  p. 
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(8.)  Andrew  Cani',  1675-1685. 

'I'hcre  were  several  Andrew  Cants  among  ihe  Scuttibli  iM  m inters 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  whom  the  must  famous  was  Mimstcr 
of  Pitsligo  in  AbcrUeen,  and  afterwards  of  Ncwbattlc ;  he  was  m 
strenuous  Covenanter,  and  much  associated  with  Alexander  Hen- 
derson. It  is  thought  that  the  person  we  have  now  to  do  with 
was  his  son ;  if  so,  he  departed  from  his  father's  views,  as  be  was 
an  KjyiscojmHan.  He  was  Minister  of  Trinity  College  Choicfa, 
and  oii  LOK  ill's  death  was  made  Princijial  of  tlie  College,  with  a 
salary  of  2000  merks,  and  Minister  of  tlie  lC;ist  Kuk  of  St.  Giles, 
with  a  stijK'nd  of  1600  merks  (altogether  j^jioo  sterling  a  yearX 
"  with  the  house  and  yards  of  former  rrincii)als,"  so  that  for  those 
days  he  was  not  badly  off.  Scott  says  of  him,'  "  his  Librarie  was 
cstunate  at  ^S^^^  (Scots)."  He  was  "ane  eminent  and  solide 
preacher."  His  published  works  were  TAeset  Pkiio$apkum  (4I0). 
Jh  JUhira  Arbiirw^   Oraii0  d§  Comoriia  Thtdogorum  et  DiutrStu 

The  loss  of  the  old  Minute  liook  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh 
prevents  us  from  kuuwmg  the  particulars  of  Andiew  Cant's  ad- 
ministration. Addison  in  the  Frcciwidcr  vainly  endeavours  to 
connect  the  term  "  cant  "  with  the  .name  of  the  Scottish  Ministers 
above  mentioned.  What  is  certain  is  that  Immanuel  Kant  was 
descended  irom  a  Scottbh  &mily. 

(9.)  Alexander  MoNRO^  1 685-1690. 

On  the  9lh  December  i68t;  the  Town  Council  apiKjinled  as 
the  next  rriiu  ipal  Dr.  Alcxandu  Monro,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
St  Andrews,  and  "  universally  allowed  to  be  a  good  scholar,  a 
judiciotis  man,  and  a  f)ersoii  of  considerable  talent"^  He  had 
a  short  reign  of  less  than  five  years,  but  he  described  this  period 
as  a  peculiarly  happy  one  for  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
*'When,"  says  he,  *'the  Government  of  the  City  of  Edinhorgh 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  first  and  best  order  of  citizens  and  gentle- 
men, the  Masters  of  the  College  had  all  the  encoLira-cincnt  they 
could  wish  ;  they  lived  in  all  tranquillity  and  freedom  iluiing  the 
administration  of  Sir  Magnus  Prince  and  his  predecessor.  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy.    These  gentlemen  knew  what  an  omament 

*  Scott's  Fasiif  vol.  i.  p,  27*  *  /Wi/.,  i.  p.  27. 
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their  Univentty  was  to  the  City  and  the  whole  Kingdom,  and 
horn  nccmary  freedom,  contentment,  and  retirement  are  to  the 
attainment  of  learning,  and  therefore  they  were  so  far  liom  vexing 
or  disturbing  the  Mastery  that  they  heaped  upon  them  all  marks 

of  honour  and  regard.'** 

Monro  was  quite  in  syinpatliy,  as  to  religion  and  poiitics, 
with  the  two  Lord  Provosts  whom  he  names.  He  was  a  staunch 
Episcopalian,  and  was  even  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards 
Romanism.  In  1687  he  altered  the  Sfionsio  which  was  adminis- 
teied  to  Gmduates,  making  them  promise  perseverance  "in  the 
ChrUHan  RtUpmi^  the  word  ^^Rtformti*^  being  omitted. 

He  was  also  accused  of  removing  the  pictures  of  the  Re- 
formers from  the  College  Library;  but  he  explains  this  by  stating 
that  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy,  exj  cc  ting  that  a  Cuuimission  which 
bad  been  appointed  by  James  XL  (1686)  would  sit  in  the 
Library,  **  feared  that  some  of  them  who  were  in  the  retinue  of 
persons  of  quality  might  take  occasion,  from  the  sight  of  the 
pictures  of  the  first  Reformers,  to  begm  some  discourse  neither 
so  pleasing  to  the  Protestants,  nor  yet  so  fit  to  be  heard  in  that 
House."  Sir  Thomas  therefore  ordered  and  advised  that  the 
pictures  should  be  removed  for  some  few  days,  and  so  soon  as 
this  occiisiuii  was  over,  they  iniglit  f)e  hung  up  again."  This  was 
done,  and  it  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  grounds  for  the 
dismissal  of  Principal  Monro. 

A  newly-appointed  Regent  (Burnet)  was  suspected  of  Popery, 
and  it  was  understood  that  several  parents  intended  to  prevent 
their  sons  joining  his  class  (the  Semies),  which  would  have  put 
the  rutaiiun  of  the  classes  out  of  order.  IJnt  Monro  got  an  "  Act 
of  Faculty  "  passed  that  second-year  Sluiients  should  he  received 
into  no  class  but  Burnet's,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Town  Council 
he  carried  this  through. 

But  when  the  Presbyterians  came  into  power  with  the  Revolu- 
tion Settlement,  when  the  Act  of  1690  was  passed  obliging  eveiy 
Principal  and  Professor  to  swear  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary, 
and  sign  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  when  a  Com- 
mission was  ap^wiiUed  Lo  sec  this  Act  carried  out  in  the  Universi- 

*  Presbyterian  InquisUion^  as  ii  was  lately  practised  ai^aitut  the  Professors 
§f  tki  C^Uedge  of  Bdinhurgh^  August  and  S^Umbcr^  1690  (London,  1691). 
TUi  little  book,  though  uooyinoai,  was  koowa  to  be  by  Monni. 
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ties  of  Scotiand,  it  was  plain  that  Monro  was  doomed.  It  was 
to  dear  tlie  Universities  bini  and  others  holdiqg  kii  sentiments 
that  the  Aa  had  beeo  fianed  and  the  Cn—iifrinii  appointed ; 
it  was  another  ''poigpag'of  the  Unhrenkiei^  fike  that  of  15691 
Monro  and  others  would  not  take  the  lequired  tests,  thetetoe  he 
was  expelled  from  office,  and  with  htm  Dr.  Strachan,  Professor 
of  Divinity;  Dou:;!as,  Professor  cr  }]^brew;  Burnet,  Regent  of 
Philosophy;  and  Join  Dnimmond,  Regent  of  liumanitv. 

But  in  addition  to  the  main  point, — refoaal  to  take  the  tests, 
— the  Commission  added  sereral  other  minor  chaiges  against 
Monro^  induding  the  matten  above  mentionedl  The  replies  lo 
these  charges  in  Ptes^ylerkm  ImpdsUi^  throfir  mtidi  light  on  the 
internal  condition  of  tl^  College  in  those  days.  Monro  says  of 
the  Students  that  he  had  "no  Utopian  C  >ininoiiwcalth  lo  govern." 
"  And  yet  I  think  that  they  are  as  olxditnt  and  regular  as  so 
many  youths  in  any  part  of  the  world."  Monro  was  accused  of 
having  "  had  no  public  Dictates,  one  whole  year,  but  only  cate- 
chising." This  refers  to  the  Wednesday  lecttues*  Monro  says 
that  he  found  the  Students  very  averse  to  the  labour  of  taking 
down  dissertations,  and  that  he  substituted  catechetical  lectmes 
on  the  Ai)ostles'  Creed,  which  had  given  great  satisfaction.  He 
adds  that  "the  most  learned  and  inous  Dr.  I^ighton  did  never 
oblige  theni  lo  write  one  wo  i  d  l  ioni  his  mouth. " 

In  1688  Monro  was  hvuig  in  expectation  of  a  new  Royal 
Charter  which  was  to  raise  the  College  into  a  University  and 
make  him  Vice-Chancellor  (see  VoL  I.  p.  235),  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  by  the  influence  of  Dundee,  he  was 
nominated  Bishop  of  Argyle,  but  was  never  consecrated  The 
change  of  J)ynasty  and  of  Religion  marred  liis  ioriuiies.  After 
his  dismissal  Uom  tlic  Vrinrii)alsliip  he  published  tJie  fo]lo^vlllg 
works  before  his  death  in  1698  : — Presbyterian  Inquisitwn^  1691. 
Sermns^  1693 ;  An  Apohgy  far  Ou  Church  of  Scotland^  1693 ; 
^rit  of  Caiumny^  etc»  1693  ;  An  Amwer  to  Dr.  Rmk^  1696 ; 
Ldlir  to  Sir  Robert  Howard^  oceaamud  hy  his  twofold  vindiaUiom 
of  ArMhhop  Tittotsan^  1696. 

(10.)  GiLBBRT  Rule,  1 690- 1 7 01. 

As  Monro  was  persecuted  by  the  Presbyterians,  so  was  his 
successor  by  the  £pi8Copaliaiuk    But  Kule  went  through  his 
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troubles  before  being  appointed  Principal,  and  had  a  peaceful 
time  afterwards.  He  had  been  a  distinguished  Regent  in  the 
Univeraitjr  of  Glasgow,  and  in  165 1  was  sub-Principal  in  King's 
Cdllege,  Aberdeen.  Thence  he  went  to  Ainwick  to  be  Minister 
to  a  dissenting  Congregation.  After  the  Restoration  he  was 
much  moles  led  by  local  authui  iUcs,  who  tried  to  force  upon 
him  the  use  of  the  l^'nglish  Prayer  T^ook.  In  1662  he  was 
ejetted  from  his  charge  under  the  "  Bartholomew  Act."  He  then 
came  into  Scotland,  and  ader  a  time,  under  the  Indulgence 
granted  to  dissenters  by  Charles  II.,  and  with  the  encouragement 
of  Lord  Haddington,  he  preached  in  a  meeting-house  provided 
for  him  at  Prestonkirk.  But  visitmg  a  niece  in  Edinburgh,  he 
was  asked  to  baptise  her  child.  Turner,  the  Episcopal  Minister 
of  St  Giles',  lenl  him  ihe  church  for  lliis  purpose,  and  Rule  held 
there  a  Presbyterian  service,  preaching  and  bni>tisinp  several 
children,  l  or  this  offence  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  by  the 
Privy  Council  to  he  imprisoned  on  the  Bass  Rock.  The  sea  air 
made  Rule  seriously  ill,  and  after  three  months  he  was  discharged, 
under  bond  to  quit  the  Kingdom. 

He  then  went  to  France  and  Holland,  where  he  studied 
medicine,  and  returning  as  M.D.  began  to  practise  in  Berwick, 
hut  also  in  private  performed  ministerial  luticiions.  He  only 
esca[)ed  the  conseqnenrrs  of  liiis  by  keeping  on  the  Enghbii  bank 
of  the  Tweed,  as  [>eople  were  waiting  to  arrest  him  sliould  he 
cross  to  the  Scotch  side.  Receiving  a  call  from  a  congregation 
in  Dublin  he  went  thither,  and  was  brought  back  thence,  imme- 
diately after  the  Revolution,  to  be  Minister  of  Greyfriais*,  in 
which  appointment  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Town  Council  in 
July  1689.  Iviilc  was  nuiiiiiiatcd  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  purging  of  the  College  of  Edinburgli  (1690).  And  when 
the  Commission  had  expelled  Monro^  the  U'own  Council  appointed 
Rule  to  succeed  him. 

The  Episcopalians  of  those  days  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
scholarship  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Rule.  Perhaps  in  the  twenty-eight 
years  of  unsettled  life  which  he  spent  in  preaching  and  in  studying 
and  practising  medicine  his  academical  attainments,  which  had 
been  higlily  thouglil  of  at  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  had  grown 
rusty.  That  he  was  a  studious  man  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  anecdote,  related  by  Calamy: — ''The  University  of 

VOL.  IL  3 
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Edinburgh  was  at  tliat  lime  happy  in  two  bripht  oinnments  at 
once,  in  the  Doctor  and  wortliy  Mr.  Campbell,  I'rufessor  of 
Divinity.  Their  lodging-houses  ^  stood  so  that  the  windows  were 
opposite  to  each  other,  though  at  some  distance*  l>r.  Rule  matd 
to  sit  up  late  at  his  studies^  and  it  was  Prolessor  Campbetra  way 
to  rise  very  early  in  the  monung^  bo  that  many  times  the  Dodor^s 
candle  would  not  be  put  out  by  the  time  Mr.  Campbetl's  was 
lighted.  The  one  they  commonly  called  "  the  Evening  Star,"  and 
the  other  "the  Morning  Star."  Tlicy  lived  topether  in  grcai  iove, 
and  there  was  a  mo%t  intimate  friendship  between  thciii.  The 
Doctor  died  a  little  bclore  i'rotessor  Campbell.  When  tlie  news 
came  to  Mr.  Campbell  that  the  Doctor  was  departed  it  made  no 
small  impression  upon  bim.  He  presendy  said  that  the  Even* 
ing  Star  was  now  gone  down,  and  the  Morning  Star  would  aooo 
disappear."  This  pleasing  stoiy  fixes  the  date  of  Rule's  death,  as 
Professor  Campbeirs  successor  was  appointed  in  1701.  Rule 
therefore  must  have  died  in  1701,  though  Carstares  did  not 
succeed  him  till  1703.  llill  liurtun,  in  his  Jjoo/:  Hujiter^  <}uotcs 
from  W  odrow's  Anaiecia  a  ghost  story  which,  if  true,  would  prove 
Rule  to  have  been  a  most  powerful  preacher.  Ue  is  said  to  have 
been  lodged  by  chance  in  a  deserted  house  among  the  GrampiaDS» 
where  a  ghost,  forcing  him  to  leave  his  bed,  showed  him  a  spot 
where  next  day  the  skeleton  of  a  murdered  man  was  found.  On 
the  following  Sunday  Rule,  occupying  the  parish  pul[)it,  preached  to 
the  peo{)le  in  such  moving  language  on  the  crime  which  had  been 
committed  among  them  many  years  before  that  an  old  man,  over- 
come by  remorse,  gave  himself  up  as  the  murderer,aiiU  was  executed. 

Rule's  chief  works  were  : — A  Modest  Answer  Dr.  SiiiiiMg- 
fleets  frcntcum^  1680  (8vo)  ;  A  VindUaiion  of  thi  Church  0/  Sett- 
land^  1 69 1  (4to) ;  The  Cyprianick  Bhhcp  Examitud  and  Famrnd  mti 
h  ttaViommt^  1696  (4to) ;  n€  Gpod  QU  W^D^mdii^  1697 
(4to),  etc« 

(11.)  WiLUAM  Carstares,  1703-1715. 

And  now  comes  a  Principal  who  was  largely  instrumental  in 

putting  a  stop  to  those  miserable  persecutions  under  which  his 

I  ^ve*  have  seen,  the  hrxus*^  of  the  Principal  an»l  the  rrofcMMS  of 
Divinity  skM m1  nl  the  s«nitli-cnst  and  noilli-cast  corners  ot  tiie  College. 

•  AulhoriiK-^  ftjf  the  aU>ve  arc  Calaiuy's  A^>'  iii'^i  nunt  cj  Ii>t.xteri  Li/e,  iiiu 
514,  s^q.;  WoUjow's  Idufpty,  ui.  194;  and  Scott's  Jasti^  p.  41. 
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predeces90ts  had  suflered,  and  in  giving  peace  and  security  to 
Scotland.  Carstares  first  persuaded  Wtlliam  III.,  who  was  waver- 
ing, to  trust  tiic  rrcsbytcrians  of  ScotlaiKl  rather  than  the  Ej)isco- 
palians ;  .md  this  produced  the  RcvoUilion  Settlement.  And 
secondly,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  General  Assembly  to 
accept  the  Act  of  Union  with  England,  which  otherwise  could  not 
have  been  passed.  These  were  great  setvices  to  his  country ;  and 
there  was  another  minor  one  which  Carstares  performed  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Settlement  (1694),  when  Parliament  had  legis- 
lated for  the  imposition  upon  all  Ministers  of  an  "  Oath  of  Assur- 
ance," by  which  they  were  to  swear  thai  tiicy  acknowledged 
William  III.  ns  King  de  jure  as  well  as  dc  facto ;  without  sub- 
scribing the  Assurance  no  Minister  was  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
Assembly.  This  was  felt  to  be  an  unwarrantable  forcing  of  the 
conscience;  great  excitement  was  created,  and  a  "flying  packet*' 
was  sent  to  Kensington  petittonmg  the  King  that  the  hiw  might 
not  be  pressed  In  the  absence  of  Carstares  the  King  hastily 
signed  a  desi»atch  refusing  to  listen  to  the  petitioners,  and  making 
the  Assurance  Oath  peremptory.  After  nightfall  Carstares  return- 
ing learnt  what  had  been  done.  lie  stoi)|)ed  the  messenger,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  departure,  took  the  despatch  from  him,  and 
penetrated  to  King  William's  diamber.  The  King  was  already 
asleep,  and  Carstares,  waking  him,  fell  on  his  knees  and  said  that 
"he  had  come  to  ask  his  life,**  which  he  had  forfeited  by  inter- 
cepting a  royal  despatch.  The  King  frowned  severely,  but  when 
he  had  listened  to  all  the  judicious  and  loyal  counsel  which  Car- 
stares poured  forth  he  eniirely  relented,  ordered  the  despatch  to 
be  burned,  and  told  Carstares  to  write  what  he  pleased  instead. 
Carstares  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  say  that  it  was  His  Majesty's 
pleasure  to  dispense  with  putting  the  Assurance  Oath  to  the  Min- 
IstersL  This  decision  was  received  witli  great  joy  in  Edinbutgh, 
and  it  was  said  that  ^  next  to  the  establishment  of  Presbytery  in 
Scotland,  no  act  of  King  William's  administration  endeared  him 
to  the  Treshyterians  so  much  as  this."* 

The  incident  is  very  characteristic  of  Carstares  ;  it  shows  his 
political  sagacity,  his  knowledge  of  Scotland,  his  boldness  and 
promptitude  in  an  emergency,  and  his  power  of  influencing  the 

*  IVilliam  Carsfam:,  n  C/inmitcr  nn<i  Ciur^r  of  the  h'n'oliitionaty  Rfoch 
(16491715},  by  Kobcrl  iicrUcit  Story,  D.D.  (ii>74),  p.  243. 
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minds  of  others.  Carstares  was  in  many  respects  the  vexy  anti- 
thesis of  Leighton,  for  he  was  essentially  a  man  of  action.  He 
was,  though  quite  disinterested,  what  Napoleon  called  himself — 
iaut  d  /ait  un  Hre  fMigue.**  Caratares  had  'Uhe  touch  of  men;" 
he  could  discern  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  he  could  get  it  done 
He  became  a  kind  of  Baron  Stockmar  to  King  William,  who  was 
shy  and  distrustful  towards  others ;  he  was  considered  the  viceroy 
of  Scotland,  and  was  nicknamed  "Cardinal  Carstares."  After 
William's  death  he  exercised  his  quiet  influence  in  the  most  un- 
mistakable way  over  the  Genetal  Assembly  and  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh. 

Like  Leighton,  Carstares  was  the  son  of  a  persecnted  patent ; 
his  father  (Minister  of  Cathcart)  having  been  summoned  by  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  before  the  High  Commission  for  non -conformity 
vviih  J "i iiscoi)alianisni,  and  liaving  flrd  into  hiding  in  Cantyre,  Ire- 
land, and  elsewhere,  where  for  many  years  he  lurked  under  a 
feigned  name,  separated  from  hb  wife  and  children.  Carstares 
did  not  desert  his  father's  cause,  but  worked  and  suffered  for  it 
till  he  saw  it  triumphant  After  graduating  in  the  College  of 
Edinburgh  (1667)  he  went  to  study  Theology  in  Utrecht,  whidi 
led  to  his  being  introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  gradually 
obtaining  his  confidence.  lie  was  repeatedly  sent  as  an  emissary 
to  those  who  were  plouinp;  in  England  to  jilare  William  on  tlie 
throne.  He  went  by  the  name  of  "Mr.  Red"  in  the  secret 
letters  of  the  conspirators.  He  was  perfectly  cognisant  of  the 
^  Rye-house  Plot"  (1684)  for  the  assassination  of  the  King  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  and,  though  he  said  ^'That's  work  for  our  wild 
people  in  Scotland ;  my  conscience  does  not  serve  me  for  such 
thinps,"  he  did  nothini;  to  betray  or  arrest  tlie  plot.  what  he 

himscir  worked  tnr  was  a  great  Whip^  consj)irnry  under  Lords 
Shaftesbury,  Russell,  and  Argyll,  which  aimed  at  a  general  rising 
in  £ngland  and  Scotland.  Papers  in  his  handwriting  having 
been  seized  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  Rye-house  conspiratocs, 
he  was  arrested  and  sent  down  to  Edinbuigh  to  be  tortured,  in 
order  to  wring  from  him  secrets  which  the  Government  were  sure 
that  he  possessed.  On  the  evening  of  the  5tli  September  1684, 
in  the  Privy  Council  Chamber  of  the  Parliament  House  of 
Edinburgh,  the  **  ihumbkins  **  were  applied  to  Carstares.  For 
more  than  an  hour  he  endured  extreme  agony ;  and  "  when  the 
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executioner  was  ordered  to  remove  the  thumbkins,  he  found  it 
beyond  his  strength  to  undo  what  he  had  done,  and  the  King's 
smith  had  to  fetch  his  tools  to  revert  the  screw,  before  the  broken 
and  mangled  thumbs^  could  be  released."  Next  day  the  Privy 
Council  pledged  themselves  that,  if  Carstares  would  state  what 
he  knew,  his  deposition  should  never  be  used  in  a  court  of  justice 
against  any  man  ;  and  on  this  pledge  (which  was  afterwards 
broken)  being  given,  he  made  a  depob^iliun,  but  carefully  confined 
himself  to  the  Kye- house  Plot  and  to  matters  with  which  the 
Government  were  aheady  acquainted.  Carstares  had,  as  Macaulay 
says,  "a  singular  power  of  keeping  secrets."  Having  made  his 
deposition  he  received  the  King's  pardon  and  got  back  to  Hoi- 
land,  where  he  became  private  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  accompanied  hini  on  his  invasion  of  England  After  the 
landing  at  Torbay,  Carstares  proposed  that  a  solemn  service  of 
thanksgiving  sliould  be  held.  On  the  Prince  assenting,  the  troops 
were  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and  Carstares  performed  divine 
service,  getting  the  men  to  join  in  singing  the  11 8th  psalm. 
"This  religious  rite  produced  a  piofoimd  Impression  upon  the 
army,*** 

Thenceforward,  till  William's  death  in  1702,  he  had  apart* 

ments  in  Kensington  Palace,  but  frequently  passed  over  with  the 
King  to  l^iolland,  where,  as  we  have  seen  above  (Vol.  I.  p.  230), 
he  took  thought  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  at  this 
period  he  obtained  for  them  a  royal  grant  of  ^1200  a  year  from 
Bishops'  Teinds.  After  Anne's  accession  Carstares  was  no 
longer  employed  at  Court,  but  he  was  held  in  high  favour  by  the 
Queen,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Act  of  Union.  In  1 707 
she  presented  him  with  a  silver  medal  to  commemorate  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  in  1708  Carstares  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  Queen  Anne  a  Ixiimty  of  ^250^  for  augmentation  of  Pro- 
fessors' salaries  in  tiic  College  of  Kdinbuigh.  As  1708  was  the 
year  when  the  Regents  of  the  College  were  first  turned  into  Pro- 
fessors (VoL  1.  p.  263)  Queen  Anne's  bounty  was  an  appropriate 

*  Story's  Cars/arts,  p.  94.  It  is  femarkablc  that  in  the  jiortrait  of  Carstares 
the  painter  gave  so  much  prominence  to  the  right  thumb.  It  is  as  if  Carstares 
were  purposely  esbibiting  a  menber  whidi  had  suffered  10  nraclit  and  were 
mymg :  *'  You  see,  it  is  none  the  worse.** 

*  Story's  Cars/anSf  p.  157. 

*  At  first  charged  on  tlie  Post  Office  and  aitetwards  on  the  Chrll  Iht, 
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suppkinuil  Lu  liuil  cluinge.  Carstares  aivided  the  whole  amount 
etiuaUy  between  seven  Professors — ol  Humaiuty,  Greek,  Ix^gic, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Phiioso|^yy  Mathemalks,  and  Hebrew 
— -ftnd  kept  nodiiiig  lor  huBseiC 

We  have  seen  above  (VoL  L  p.  143)  thafc  Cintiies  «ii  made 
Piincipal  aft  a  tiiBe  when  the  impnideiice  of  tbe  Regents  had 
stbred  tip  a  ^ling  of  kritatkMi  between  the  Town  Council  and 
tlie  Collmc,  but  he  lost  no  time  in  placing  hAiiiStif  uii  a  most 
cordial  loolini;  witli  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates.  Episco- 
|xilian  Town  Councils  seem,  however,  to  have  been  ratlier  more 
liberal  than  l^iesbyttrian  ones,  as  Ourstares  only  received  aaoo 
meriu  (jQiit :  3  : 4)  aa  his  aalacy  as  Friac^aly  with  the  cbaige» 
fint  of  Grejiriaxs'  Chmch^  and  afterwaids  of  the  H%h  Chinch 
of  St  Giles,  whereas  both  Andkew  OyH  and  Momo  had  leoebed 
5600  merks  (X200)  a  year  Ibr  die  saaM  oftccj.  None  of  tfie 
sermons  or  other  coiiip>osUions  of  Carstares,  except  one  poliin  al 
(xiniphkt  on  Church  matters  ( i  7  i  2),  remain.  We  must  rcgict 
the  loss  of  the  Latm  addresses  which  he  dehvered  to  the  Students 
at  the  commencemenft  of  each  scgrion.  The  fiuBous  Dr.  Pit- 
caime»  who  always  went  to  hear  these  addresses,  said  thai  they 
made  him  £uicy  himself  in  the  Fonmi  of  andeat  Kome.  Car- 
stares had  received  a  aingidarly  good  classical  education,  before 
he  came  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  from  Mr.  Sinclair,  Minister 
of  Ormiston,  .uid  a  noted  scholar,  who  allowed  uothmg  but  LatLn 
to  be  spoken  in  his  family. 

There  was  one  scheme  which  Carstares  worked  at  during 
his  Principalship  unsoocessfuUy.  This  was  for  brit^ing  down 
£nglish  Nonoonfonnists  to  Edinbuigh  lior  their  University  educa- 
tioiL  With  this  view  he  invited  Calamy  to  receive  an  honorary 
degree  in  170S,  and  negotiated  with  him  and  others  to  found 
a  Hall  in  Kdinhurgh  for  English  Students,  to  be  alhliatcd  to  the 
College.  But  the  Jealousy  of  the  Glasuow  University  (vlk  was 
roused ;  they  relused  to  acknowledge  the  degree  conlerred  in 
Edinburgh  u|X)n  Calamy,  and  they  spread  the  opinion  that  the 
College  of  Edinburgh  had  no  power  of  conferring  degrees,  l^his 
misrepresentation  of  law  and  history  had  the  desired  effect,  for 
the  English  Nonconformists  wavered,  and  ultimately  abandoned 
the  pro|K>s&1s  of  Carstares. 

iiul  ill  many  and  great  ibings,  as  has  been  above  metitioned, 
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he  infiaeticed  and  transformed  the  College.    It  was  owing  to 

him  tliat  its  RegcnU  were  turned  into  Professors,  aiid  that  all  lU 
FaculUcs  were  remodelled  after  the  Dutch  type.  From  tliat 
pointy  in  the  prospcruus  tuucs  tiiat  followed  the  Union  with 
England,  and  with  the  assistance  of  George  Druminondy  the 
College  rai>idly  developed  into  a  great  Unlvefsity. 

When  Catamy  was  in  Edinbuigh  he  was  invited  "by  the 
Masters  of  the  College "  to  a  fish  dinner  at  Leith,  with  which, 
according  to  annual  custom,  they  were  to  entertain  their  Principal. 
Amongst  other  viands  scivcd  was  "a  i.ca  cat,  '  which  Calamy 
found  to  be  "an  admirable  fish,  rather  beyond  a  turboL"  "I 
was  extremely  pleased,"  says  he,  "witli  this  day's  entertainment  and 
conversation.  One  tiling  that  gave  a  peculiar  relish  was  the  entire 
freedom  and  luurmony  between  the  Principal  and  the  Masters  of 
the  College,  they  expressing  a  veneration  for  him  as  a  common 
father,  and  he  a  tenderness  for  them  as  if  they  had  all  been  his 
childien."  ^ 

( 1 8.)  WiLUAM  WiSHART,  1716-17  39. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  Cars  tares  reconnnended  his 
successor  to  the  Town  Council ;  for  we  leam '  that  William 
Wisliart  having  graduated  at  Edinbuigh  in  1676,  proceeded  to 
Utrecht  to  study  llicology.  This  may  have  led  to  an  early 
acqtiaintance  between  him  and  Carstares,  at  all  events,  it  would 
put  tliem  into  sympathy,  as  also  would  the  circumstance  that 
Wishart,  ailer  his  return  from  Holland,  was  imprisoned  (1684) 
in  **  the  iron-house  "  by  the  Trivy  Council  on  a  charge  of  denying 
the  King's  authority.  He  was  released  next  year  under  bond 
with  caution "  of  5000  merks  to  appear  when  called.  He  then 
became  Minister  of  South  Leith,  and  afterwards  of  the  Tron 
Church.  He  was  five  times  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Scott  describes  him'  as  "a  good,  kind,  grave,  honest,  and  pious 
man ;  a  sweet,  serious,  and  affectionate  preacher,  whose  life  and 
conversation  being  of  a  piece  with  his  preaching,  made  ahnost 
all  who  knew  liim  personal  friends.''  Two  volumes  of  his 
sermons  remain. 

*  llutoncal  AccoutU  0/ my  own  Liffy  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 
'  Scott's  /'icw//,  p.  loi.  '  Jbid.f  p.  56. 
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(13.)  WiLLiAii  Hamilton,  i73o-i73». 

From  being  Minister  of  Cramond,  Hannlton  was  api>uijited 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  (1709).  On  Wisbart's 
death  he  was  chosen  Principal,  but  <iied  after  about  two  years 
of  office.  He  was  said  ^  to  be  dbtinguished  for  piety,  leamini^ 
and  moderation.^  Some  sermons  of  his  were  posthumooslj 
published. 

(14.)  James  Smith,  1733-1736. 

This  was  another  Minister  of  Ciamond  who  was  trmslefred 
to  the  **New  North  Church/'  the  RW.  portion  of  St.  GilesT, 
and  thence  was  made  Professor  of  Divinity  (1732),  whkh  office 
he  only  held  for  a  few  months,  as  on  the  i9th  October  1755 

he  was  appointed  to  the  Principalship,  vviut,li  had  been  vararu 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  Minute  IJooks  of  the  Senatus  Acadeniicus 
(llic  older  records  having  been  lost)  commence  with  "a  Uni- 
versity Meeting"  of  14th  February  1733,  when  "Mr.  Smith  was 
chosen  prc5;cs,"  there  being  no  Principal  at  the  time.  Smith 
"  died  at  Coldstream  in  returning  Irom  Bristol  hot  wdls,  i4tli 
August  1 736,  in  the  fiftywth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  distiii* 
guished  for  easiness  of  speaking  and  distinctness  of  thought,  to 
that  he  was  highly  popular,  and  had  great  influence  in  the 
Presbytery  and  other  CuuiLs  oi  the  Cliurclu"^  lie  left  two 
sermons. 

(15.)  VViLUAM  WisuART,  setundus^  1737-1754. 

On  the  loth  November  1736  the  Town  Council  proceeded 
to  elect  to  the  Principalship  William  Wishart,  u\u?i,u/s^  son  of 
the  twelfth  Princi|)al  of  the  College,  but  they  (ii<l  not  iiiducl  him 
till  the  9th  November  1737.  The  reason  of  this  may  have  been 
that  a  charge  of  heresy  was  in  the  meantime  raised  against  him. 
He  had  been  officiating  as  Minister  of  a  dissenting  Congreg^Uioii 
at  Founders'  Hall "  in  London,  and  on  hb  election  as  Principal 
had  received  a  call  from  New  Greyfriars',  but  the  Presbytery 
interposed,  objecting  to  the  doctrine  of  some  sermons  published 
by  him,  in  whicii  he  had  maintained  "that  true  religion  is  iiiflu> 

'  ScoU's  Fasti,  p.  67.  *  Jkid,,  p.  66. 
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enced  by  higher  motives  than  self-love."^  But  after  a  keen 
debate  the  General  Assembly  absolved  Wishart  from  heresy,  and 
he  entered  upon  his  chaigesL  He  was  more  of  a  scholar  and 
man  of  letters  than  his  father :  he  edited  Emesti's  Pnfact  io 
Ckero^  i743»  s^d  Volusenus  (Florence  Wilson)  De  Amini  Tran- 
quillitate^  iJSi,  besides  publishing  several  Discourses.  He  was 
of  an  original  turn  of  mind,  and  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  a 
diflerent  style  of  preacliing  from  that  formerly  in  vogue,  less  stiff 
and  formal,  dealing  more  with  moral  considerattonsi  and  using 
more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  more  literary  languagee  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Rankenian  Club  (so  called  after 
the  host  of  the  tavern  at  which  they  assembled),  for  essays,  criti- 
cism, aad  literary  conversation. ^  We  have  seen  above  (p.  173) 
that  his  first  act  as  Principal  was  to  make  the  beginning  of  a 
Library  Fund  for  the  University,  and  (Vol.  L  p.  271)  that  lie  made 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  system  of  Graduation  in  Arts  by 
demanding  literary  Theses  from  the  Graduates.  He  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  more  promising  among  the  Students,  constantly 
viated  the  junior  Classes  of  the  Arts  Faculty,  listened  to  the  exer- 
cises, and  used  all  means  in  his  power  to  improve  Scholarship 
in  tiic  UmvcisiLy,  • 

(r6.)  John  Gowdie,  17 54- 1762. 

When  John  Smith  was  made  Principal,  Gowdie,  who  had  been 
Minister  of  the  New  North  Church,  succeeded  him  as  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  having  held  the  Chair  of  Divinity  for  twenty-one 

years  was  made  Principal.  It  was  of  his  teaching  that  "Jupiter** 
Carlylc  made  the  unrcjinplimentary  remarks  before  quoted  (Vol.  I. 
p.  330).  Bower  says  of  Gowdie  that  "  he  was  generally  esteemed 
a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  but  very  attentive  to  the  discharge  of 
his  academical  duties,"  Nothing,  however,  marked  his  Principal- 
ship,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  was  more  than  seventy- 
one  years  old  when  appointed  He  had,  however,  the  distinction 
of  having  caused  the  first  Secession  from  the  Church  by  giving  his 
casting  vote,  as  Moderator,  in  favour  of  suspending  Ralph  and 
Ebcnezcr  ICrskine  and  two  other  Ministers  from  their  functions 
on  account  of  their  protest  against  lay  presentations  to  livings^ 

^  Efskine's  Strmm*,  vol.  L  p.  279^  quoted  by  Bower,  ii.  307. 

*  The  above  puticnlars  are  from  Bower,  iL  305-316,  and  Scott's  FaUi^  p.  6a 
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and  snbseqaent  refusal  to  horn  to  authority.    Half  of  the  Genend 

Asseuiivly  were  in  favour  of  milder  [jrocecdnigs,  but  this  casting 
vote  drove  liic  fuur  Ministers,  and  wiili  them  a  numerous  fullow- 
ingf  to  leave  the  Church  of  Scoiiand,  and  form  the  Associate 
or  Seceding  Presbytoy.   John  Gowdie  kft  behind  him  a  few 

(17.)  WiLUAM  ROBBltTSCMr,  1 76a- 1 793. 

There  ha«i  been  already  two  ^reat  names  among  the  Principals 
of  the  CoUcgc  of  James  VI. — JLeigiiton  the  divine,  and  Caistaies 
the  atateiroan — and  now  came  a  thiid,  that  of  Robeitson  the  nian 
of  letters^  Robertson  was  in  the  Tan  of  those  who  ferhred  intel- 
lect in  Scotland  His  Muitry  9/  Siailmti^  pnbliifaed  in  1759, 
took  London  by  storm,  and  was  cordially  pmiMd  by  Horace 
Walpole,  Warburton,  and  others.    Its  parity  of  classical  English 

the  result  of  long  study,  as  it  was  iiut:  the  Lm^^uagc  of  the 
society  in  whirh  its  author  lived  ;  and  RoKL  rL^on  hiii.sclf,  even  while 
using  the  most  careful  diction  in  his  s^>ceciicsy  never  departed  Iroui  a 
broad  Scottish  accent  But  he  had  great  qualifications  for  being  a 
writer,  and  espedally  a  writer  of  history :  his  industry  all  through  life 
was  unfla^ing;  be  acquired  a  style  which  was  always  dear  and  often 
vivid ;  and,  as  Walpole  said  of  him,  he  could  ''write  on  ticklish 
subjects  with  the  utmost  discretion.''  As  might  be  expected  from 
his  face,  a  ..ulAle  tact  was  one  of  his  chief  characteristics  as  a  man. 

But  he  liad  ^reat  and  sterling  virtues.  In  his  tweiUy  second 
year  (1742),  just  after  he  had  been  appointed  Minister  of  Glads- 
muir,  he  lost  both  his  lather  (Minister  of  Old  Greyfriars')  and  his 
mother  within  a  few  hours^  and  he  then  undertook  the  support 
and  education  of  his  sisters  and  younger  brother,  all  on  a  stipend 
of  ^100  a  year,  and  deferred  for  eight  years  his  own  marriage 
with  a  cousin  to  whom  he  had  been  previously  engaged.  When, 
ill  1745,  the  Pretender's  army  was  approaching  Edinburgh,  this 
stout  young  cki^ynmn  forgot  i>ersonal  considerations,  and  leaving 
his  manse  joined  the  volunteers,  and  when  the  City  had  been 
surrendered  to  Charles  Edward,  he  went  with  some  others  to 
Haddington  and  offered  his  services  to  Sir  John  Cope. 

Except  this  interruption  his  life  was  one  of  unremitting  study. 
While  continuing  to  Uve  and  write  at  Gladsmuir  he  paid  frequent 
visits  to  lidiuburgh,  where  men's  minds  were  recovering  rapidly 
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from  the  niglilmare  of  the  Covenanting  struLi^lcs,  aiul  were  l)c;gin- 
iiiiig  to  enjoy  witli  a  frcr^b  savour  the  pleasures  of  intellect  and 
wiL  Robertson  was  no  recluse,  aud  he  soon  became  one  of  a 
somewhat  brilliant  coterie,  of  whose  social  life  we  get  glimpses  in 
the  Auioifii^rapky  of  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle.  People  in  those 
days  were  more  ctubable  "  in  intellectual  matters  than  they  are 
now.  Various  ''societies'*  arose,  and  especially  the  "Select 
Society"  for  debating,  established  by  Allan  Ramsay,  the  i)ainter, 
and  some  of  his  friends,  and  which  included  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished names  connected  with  Edinburgh.  Robertson  was 
among  the  most  frequent  and  the  best  of  the  speakers.  In 
1755  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  S.P.CK.  which  was  much 
admired  and  went  through  five  editions.  In  1757  he  used  the 
infiuence  which  he  had  already  acquired  with  the  General 
Assembly  to  mitigate  the  wrath  of  that  body  against  the  Rev. 
John  Home  for  writiiic;  the  tragedy  of  Z^i?//^'/</j",  and  against  some 
of  his  !)rolhcr  iMjiii^Ucis  lor  guing  to  see  it  acted.  Robertson, 
wiuk  taking  a  tolerant  view  of  such  things  so  far  as  others  were 
concerned,  stated  that  owing  to  a  promise  which  he  had  made  to 
his  iatlicr,  he  himself  had  never  entered  a  play-house. 

While  his  Hisiory  of  StoUand^  was  in  the  press  he  was  pre- 
sented to  Lady  Yester^s  Church;  in  1759  he  was  appointed 
Chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle ;  in  1 761  he  was  made  King's  Chaplain 
for  Scotland;  in  1762  I'rincipal  in  Uie  University;  in  I/64 
Historic >gra])her-Royal.  These  appointments  secured  to  him  a 
revenue  "  far  exceeding,"  says  Dugald  Stewart^  "  what  had  ever 
!)een  enjoyed  before  by  any  Presbyterian  clergyman."  His  friends, 
however,  were  not  satisfied ;  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Dr.  John  Bhiur, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  others,  suggested  that  he  might 
aspire  to  a  bishopric  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  he  at  once 
absolutely  declined  to  entertain  Llic  idea. 

In  the  General  Asseml)ly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  he  got 
so  great  an  ascendency  that  tiie  period  from  1762  to  1780,  when 
he  retired  from  public  business,  came  to  be  called  "  Dr.  Robert- 
son's administration,"  though  all  that  time  there  was  an  "  opposi- 
tion**  of  great  zeal  and  ability.   Robertson's  adherents  were  of 

'  Accorilitip^  to  Scott  (Pasfif  p.  43),  the  foundation  of  Robertson*!  ffi*/9ty 
haA  l)ccn  Lnid  by  his  Tathcr,  who  «p  to  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  occupied 
in  colkciing  nmteiiala  ftx  an  ocoount  of  the  rdgn  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
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coui-sc  ihc  "Moderates."  He  laid  "the  foundation,"  says  Scott, 
of  that  system  of  poit^f — the  independeiice  of  tbe  Cbiiici^  in 
opposition  to  de|iciidenoe  on  tfae  fluctuatiiig  poliqr  and  lucawuci 
of  the  Civil  GovcnmcBt  Trntt^ing  to  the  niiiiistij  of  Ibe  dafi 
tubmtssioa  and  obcdince  by  the  inferior  judkalories;  and  €»- 
(brcenw^nl  of  the  law  of  patronage,  unless  on  cause  shown  of 
titoiicv>ui;  k^oviJiiie,  or  immoral  conduct; — wliich  preserved  the 
unity  and  (x\i(.x  of  the  Churdi,  until  a  different  prmupk  was 
ado|Hed  by  the  Assembly  of  1834.''^ 

In  some  res)Kcts  Robeitsoo  stands  in  contrast  with  RoUodE, 
Ibr  wheitas  Rolktck  vis  belm  aU  things  Mim$Ur  Verbis  and 
ronsklerpd  liieratuve  and  science  of  secondary  importance  in 
compaiis^wi  with  preachirjg,  Robertson  was,  in  the  first  place,  a 
man  ol  lcl!^;s,  .i:.d  sov*\>nJaiiiv.  ul.u  by  profession,  a  clergyman. 
In  1701,  ^hcn  I  on!  K^jte's  GoMinment  made  projx^sais  to  him 
lor  his  muU^takmg  \i\c  Jii^^j  fJUn^iaftd^hQ  wrote  : — "Though 
1  am  m.^  \Ki  aiv  of  my  pio(ession»  nor  wish  ever  to  throw  oiT  my 
ecclesia&ticjil  v  hararier*  yet  I  ha^  olten  wished  to  be  fiee  of  the 
labour  of  diily  ptt^^HrhinfU  and  to  ha^  it  in  my  power  to  apply 
mysdf  wholly  to  my  studiesL*  After  he  became  Principal  he 
had  no  K>ni;i  r  the  duty  of  daily  preaching,  but  to  the  end  of  his 
lile  he  pie,u  luu  cm  :y  in  one  of  the  City  churches,  and 

he  was  ahva\s  avwpt.»Mo, 

Rolvitsv»n's  >cvxHid  ^u^at  wvuk,  the  Hutcry  0/  Charles 
was  bivMight  oiit  in  1 761}.    It  was  at  once  transbUed  into  Fienchy 
and  Voltaire  wiole  of  it : — fir  /Mi  pMUr  tOMS  met  mmtx;" 
while  the  Em|«t\^  Catheitne  of  Russia  said :  ^  Cesi  U  a>mfa^nim 
iiMuimmt  /r  tjiu  mn  wjtres,^    This  work  naturally  led  to  the 
Jlistt^  c/ A' xiXx  Jix  R.  l  c;:>on  brought  out  in  1777.  Its 
\ivid  dcsciij  lions  and  pluk>>ophivMil  disijuisitions  on  aboriginal 
society  capnvauv!  the  htcnuy  wcnld,  while  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  war  lent  to  it  an  e$|Kcia]  interest    llus  drcumstance, 
however,  prevented  Robertson  from  going  on  to  complete  a 
histoiy  of  the  North  American  colonies    He  said :    I  must  wait 
for  limes  of  greater  tranquillity.*    In  his  sixt) -  eighth  year  the 
perusal  of  Majtv  Kcnncirs  J/c  K.  ir      r\f  Mjf  cf  Hindustan  set 
him  again  to  wcuk,  aaU  v%ithiu  a  year  ho  brought  out  his  Dis^uiu- 
tun  ^/turmn^  A  m  uni  J*uutt^  which  he  ccxiciyckd  by  e^presiing 
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a  hope  that  his  account  of  "the  early  and  high  civilisation  of 
India,  and  of  the  wooderfol  ptogics*  of  its  inhabitants  in  elegant 
arts  and  useful  sdence^  may  have  some  influence  upon  the  be- 
haviour of  Europeans  towards  that  people."  Histories  aie  doomed 
to  be  superseded,  especially  as  to  matters  where  discoveries 
in  philology  and  ethnology  have  opened  quite  a  new  point  of 
view;  but  Robt:rtson's  intjuirics  into  the  progress  of  society  caused 
Gibbon  to  say: — '^On  this  interesting  subject  a  strong  ray  of  philo- 
sophic light  has  broken  from  Scotland  in  our  own  times." 

The  appointment  of  Dt,  Robertson  to  be  Principal  was  one  of 
George  Drammond's  last  and  greatest  services  to  the  University, 
We  have  seen  (p.  how  Robertson  inaugurated  his  term  of 
office  by  establishing  the  Library  Fund,  and  (pp.  190-192)  how 
he  promoted  the  scheme  for  giving  new  buildings  to  the  Univer- 
sity, During  the  first  fVnir  years  of  his  rriiicipaibliij'  he  nnnually 
delivered  an  address  to  tlie  Students  in  elegant  I^uin,  his  topics 
being  Classical  JLearmng,"  "  the  Duties  of  Youth/'  and  **ihe 
Comparative  Advantages  of  Public  and  Private  Education.** 
Finding,  however,  that  the  results  of  such  discourses  hardly 
compensated  for  the  time  and  labour  spent  in  their*  production, 
he  discontinued  the  practice  of  delivering  them.  Robertson's 
name  and  fame  were  sources  of  great  strength  to  the  University. 
In  his  long  Princi[>alsiiip  of  thirty- one  years  both  the  Arts 
Faculty  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  were  stronger  in  their 
fersmnd  than  they  had  ever  previously  been.  And  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinbmgh  shone  out  in  contrast  to  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  attracted  many  English 
Students  of  high  rank.  Robertson's  relations  to  his  own  colleagues 
were  perfectly  harmoni  us;  he  was  the  prince  of  cliauaicn,  and 
having  swayed  the  General  Assembly  he  could  easily  guide  the 
Senatus  Academicus.  Dugald  Stewart  declares  that  during 
more  than  thirty  years,  while  Robertson  presided  over  the 
meetings  of  that  body,  "  there  did  not  occur  a  single  question 
which  was  not  terminated  by  a  unanimous  decisioiL" 

He  lived  to  see,  with  pleasure,  the  new  University  Buildings 
commenced,  but  he  did  not  see  all  the  disappointment  and 
delay  that  followed.  In  1792  he  was  removed  out  of  the 
Principal's  lodgings  to  Grange  House,  where  with  great  caln  ness 
he  enjoyed  observing  the  changes  of  v^etation  in  the  gardens. 
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and  watched  the  formation  of  the  buds,  while  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  survive  to  see  them  natuied  into  fruits.^ 

(18.)  Georoe  Husband  Baird,  1793*1840. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  pnTtwmen  of  the  next 
Principal  expressed,  ac  ( ordm^^  to  all  accounts,  his  chief  claim  to 
office,  for  it  was  as  "  husband "  of  the  Lord  Provost's  daughter 
that  Baird  received  his  appointment  Sir  Robert  Christisoii 
writes  of  him : — "  Raised  to  this  elevation  at  an  unusually  early 
age  in  the  case  of  such  an  office,  successor  to  a  man  of  high 
literary  fame,  but  presenting  in  himself  no  prominence  in  public 
estimation  as  a  man  of  learning,  science,  or  professional  distinc- 
tion, Baird  owed  his  appointment  to  the  overwhelming  inllucnce 
of  Lord  Provost  Elder.  Elder  had  in  those  days  good  right  to 
exert  influence  and  show  fovour  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  rather  a 
strong  exercise  of  that  claim,  however,  to  exert  his  paramount 
influence  over  the  electors,  his  own  Town  Goundl,  and  to  induce 
them  to  appoint  his  youthful,  untried  8on*in-1aw  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  succession  to  Principal  Robertson, 
Nevcrtlielcss  the  appoininiLnt  turticd  out  nut  a  bad  one." 

Baird  had  gone  through  his  courses  in  the  University  without 
graduating,  and  had  become  Minister  of  Dunkeld;  in  1787  the 
Senatus  conferred  an  honorary  M.A.  degree  on  him,  as  one 
who  "had  been  many  years  an  alumnus;"  and  in  1793  they 
conferred  on  him  an  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  This  was  followed 
by  his  being  presented  in  the  same  year  by  the  Town  Council  to 
Ntjw  Grc}  friars',  one  month  after  lie  had  married  Isnhclla  Kldcr, 
the  Lord  Provost's  daughter.  And  three  months  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  joint  Professor  of  Hebrew  with  Dr.  James  Robert- 
son. In  1793  he  received  his  commission  as  Principal  And 
thus  his  fortunate  marriage  procured  him  an  honoiaiy  degree  and 
three  successive  ap[)ointment8  within  a  year.  He  held  the 
Principalship  for  forty-seven  years,  and  saw  the  Students  increase 
from  1000  to  over  2000,  the  new  University  lUiildings  erected, 
the  rrofossoriate  augmented,  and,  in  short,  preat  development  in 
many  jmints.  He  also  lived  through  and  was  parly  to  long 
strifes  and  litigations,  and  died  leaving  the  Senatus  still  at  war, 

*  Atithi>rities  for  the  above  tre  diiefly  Pngatd  Stewart*t  Life  of  Ko^trtmif 
and  Loid  Broiiehun*i  Mm  0/ tttUn  midStimtt  in  tht^mtf  Gmgt  JiL 
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He  was  not  a  leading  spirit,  but  in  going  with  the  majority  of  the 
Senatus  he  wrote  able  ixipers  in  support  of  their  views.   And  he 

had  the  dignity  of  his  position.  Sir  R.  Christison  sajrs  : — "  He  was 
indeed  much  esteemed  in  general  society  in  Edinburgh,  and 
liighly  rcspc(  ted  hy  tlie  members  of  Senatus.  These  advnntages 
he  owed  to  kindliness^  benignant  features,  cheerful  deportment, 
deferential  manners,  conversational  power,  and  a  rich  fund  of 
anecdote  In  1830,  having  gone  with  a  deputation  to  present 
loyal  addresses  to  William  IV*  and  his  Queen  on  their  accesion, 
he  was  very  well  received  at  Court,  and  was  entertained  at  a 
banquet  in  the  Freemason's  Tavern  by  forty -four  Medical 
graduates  of  I'^dinburgli,  all  eminent  practitioners  in  London, 
who  expressed  res|)ect  and  gratitude  towards  their  A/fna  Mater. 
In  1801  he  became  Minister  of  the  High  Church,  and  Scott  says^ 
of  him  that  his  sermons  were  filled  with  deep  feeling."  This  on 
one  occasion  gave  rise  to  a  witticism,  for  in  preaching  about  the 
mental  condition  of  the  King  he  shed  so  many  tears  that  it  was 
said  his  sermon  might  have  been  described  as  "From  George 
Iluhhand  Hand  Lo  George  III. — David  Laing  used  to 
tell  that,  wlien  he  w.is  arranging  tiie  University  Library,  Principnl 
Uaird  was  urgent  with  him  to  make  a  separate  dci^artment  for  the 
productions  of  Principals  and  Professors.  Haird's  own  contribu- 
tion to  that  department  would  not  have  been  voluminous,  for  his 
iniblications  are  thus  enumerated  by  Scott : — A  sermon  on  the 
Universal  Propagation  and  Inflnenee  of  the  Christian  Religion 
was  in  the  act  of  going  through  the  ()ress,  but  stopt  after  48  pp. 
had  been  thrown  uif,  in  1795  ('^vo.)  He  also  edited ^ 
MicJuul  Bruce^  Ed.  1799  (12 mo)." 


(19.)  John  Lee,  1840- 185 9. 

Many  still  living  affectionately  cherish  the  memory  of  Principal 

1^.  He  was  a  "  character  **  belonging  to  the  old  days  before 
railways  and  other  inHucnces  had  made  people  generally  ini in- 
teresting. Hill  Burton,  in  the  Book  ffunter^  caricatures  hmi  as 
"Archdea(  on  Meadows,"  the  bibliomaniac  who  would  buy  a  book 
of  which  he  had  several  copies  already,  and  then,  owing  to  the 
vastness  and  disorder  of  his  accumulations,  not  being  able  to  lay 

*  lastly  p.  30. 
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his  hand  on  any  of  the  copies,  would  have  to  borrow  the  same 
book  from  a  friend  for  reference;  and  who,  after  sending  his 
library  to  be  sold  by  auctkm,  could  not  bear  the  thought,  and 
secretly  himself  bought  an  all  the  books  at  large  pckes.  But, 
while  all  this  was  only  slightly  exaggerated,  Principal  Lee  dilleted 
from  other  bibliophilists  in  that  he  read  all  that  he  bought,  and 
acquired  an  extrauitlmary  fund  of  iiiforniation  on  nil  subjects, 
wliii  h  he  was  ever  ready  to  i)our  out.  He  had  strong  acad^-imc 
feeling,  and  presented  a  thoroughly  academic  figure,  whether  he 
delivered,  in  fuU  court-dress,  as  exModerator,  his  annual  addiesses 
to  the  Students,  or  sal  in  the  Senate  UaU  ready  for  a  '*  crack  "  on 
any  given  topic  with  any  Professor  who  miglht  chance  to  oome  in. 

He  was  bom  at  Torwoodlee  Mains»  in  the  parish  of  Stom^  m 
1779,  being  the  son  of  parents  of  slender  means  (belongiag  to 
the  Secessionist  Church),  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  reverence 
His  mother  especially,  who  was  noted  for  her  knowledge  uf 
Milton,  as  well  as  of  the  Bible,  seems  to  have  been  an  heroic 
personagei  He  came  to  the  University  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
strongly  exemplified  the  life  of  struggle  and  noble  self-deniai  which 
so  many  Scottish  Students  have  gone  through.  He  supported 
himself  by  teaching  in  by4iour8»  and  remained  ten  years  at  the 
Univenity,  during  which  he  went  through  foil  courses  in  Aita^ 
Medicine,  and  Divinity.  He  did  not  graduate  in  Arts,  that  aot 
being  the  fashion ;  and  there  were  no  degrees  then  in  Divinity  ; 
but  he  tuuk  the  M.D.  degree,  his  Thesis,  vin'bus  a/umi  m 
corpus  a*^cntibus^  having  been  written  in  very  elegant  I^itin. 
Indeed  he  was  said  to  have  written  the  Latin  Theses  of  a  great 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  This  twofold  course  of  profeasiooal 
study  shows  Lee  to  have  been  more  actuated  by  the  pure  love  of 
knowledge  than  by  any  '*eye  to  the  main  chance.**  He  wavered 
for  a  time  as  to  which  of  the  two  black  Graces,"  Medicine  or 
Divinity,  he  should  give  his  hand  But  his  choice  was  probably 
decided  by  liis  being  taken  in  1804  to  Live  witli  "Jupiter'* 
Carlyle  at  Invcicsk,  ia  the  rapacity  of  amanuensis.  Carlyle  died 
in  1805,  api)ointing  Ix^c  one  of  his  trustees,  and  especially 
entrusting  to  his  care  the  MS.  of  his  autobiography ;  this,  how> 
ever,  was  not  published  till  after  the  death  of  Principal  Lee,  when 
Hill  Burton  brought  it  out  Inigoy  Lee  was  ordained  Minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  had  the  care  of  the  parish  of 
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Pecbics  till  I  Sir.  'yt  »^  i:  ?*::-::-:-!  rrr>:'e5J?or  c<'  O-Tc^h 

Fhiloso}  hf  i&  Ks^  s  CcGe^  Aberietn ;  bat  he  k^ctutcd  titere 
diieflj  bj  de^ctT,  se&JIag  dzvn  bis  kcives  thn?tt^li  the  j^iSfiL 
And  Deit  jar  be  icssgoed  both  his  Ftofessocships,  «nd  beome 
Mhmter  of  the  Otn.  r.pce    !■         he  m  vuMie  Clerk  to  the 

GcnciJ^i  .Vs>eir!i!r,  arKi  in  iS  t7  »S3  ^  i  i  nricij-ol  01  ihe 
United  Co'.czt  of  Sl  Afidiems,  vhkh  ai^^poi&tiucBt  he  rcsi^is^ 
within  a  few  cr.ths. 

In  1826  he  had  been  nor.inatcd  as  cne  of  the  Rotal  Com- 
missioncis  to  visit  the  Unifeisities  of  ScotlamL  His  nune  vas 
thus  high  in  puUtic  lefrtite,  and,  on  the  death  of  Principal  Baixd 
in  1840  the  Town  Coancil  .v  ;  .^inted  Dr.  Lee  as  his  successor.^ 
When  the  Disruj  tion  occurred  in  1S43  Lee  undenoc^k  to  conduct 
the  r)!\  :ni:)  cla5<s,  and  he  i^as  s:.  :  .iy  niiiLrw.^iii^  ir..v»ie  Pn.>fc?sor 
uf  Divinity,  l>cing  thus  the  first  rimcijai  ^iiu  had,  in  addition  to 
his  own  office,  held  a  rrofcssorship  since  the  days  of  Henry 
Cbarteris  (1595^1620).  Diuing  tlie  last  sixteen  >-cais  of  his  life 
Dc  Lee  was  a  considerable  pliualist,  hoMingt  besides  his  academi- 
cal appointmentSi  a  Chaplaincf  to  the  Queen  and  a  Deaneiy  of 
the  Chapet-RoyaL  But  in  SootUuid  all  ecclesiastica]  and  literary 
offices  were  in  those  days  i>oor,  and  his  total  emoluments  were 
but  about  ^^1300.  Tliis  income,  however,  permitted  him  to 
leave  a  library  of  20,000  volumes^  some  of  them  of  liie  most  rare 
and  curious  description. 

Principal  Lee  did  not  much  influence  the  fortunes  of  the 
University.  All  through  his  time  the  unhappy  strife  with  the 
Town  Council  was  going  on;  he  just  lived  to  see  the  Act  of 
1858  passed  and  tlie  Commissioners  connneiicing  their  work  of 
renovation.  Some  of  his  Jtiau^tral  AddtcsHS  to  the  Students 
have  been  published  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  JDr.  W.  Lee,  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  Glasgow.  They  are  interesting  from  the  stores  of 
historical  knowledge  and  personal  reminiscence  which  they  con* 
tain.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  regret  that  Principal  Lee  was  so 
much  a  dungeon  of  learning,"  and  that,  comparative  I)  speaking, 
he  gave  to  the  world  so  little  of  what  he  knew,    lie  was  accum- 

'  Dr.  Lcc's  Commlauon  appointed  him  Principal  of  the  College  «r  Um" 
versity^  On  which,  notice  wns  taken  liy  Sir  W.  If  aiuilton  of  the  novel  and 
very  inaocorale  expresibn,  '*  Principal  of  the  University." 
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plished  in  almost  every  bianch  of  kiiowledge»  and  in  ScoUish 
literary  and  ecclesiastical  history  was  orarflowiqg  with  minule  and 
curious  information.  It  was  hoped  that  he  might  produce  a 
history  of  Scottish  literature  or  of  the  Scottish  Universities ;  bat 

he  only  accuinulalcii  the  knowledge,  williout  putting  it  into  fonii. 
It  has  been  said  that  his  early  and  too  severe  txeruons  had 
impaired  his  pliysical  strength.  But  it  is  more  probably  the  case 
that  he  was  one  of  those  in  whom,  by  nature,  the  receptive  over- 
power the  creative  faculties.  During  his  lifetime  he  bfought  out 
Six  Semums,  1829 ;  Memanai  far  the  BiHe  SffcUHet  im  Scrtimml^ 
1839  \  and  two  pamphlets.  He  also  contrihuted  several  atticks 
to  Brewster's  Ed,  Emeydopaiia^  etc  Since  his  death  his  soii»  Pro- 
fessor W.  Lee,  has  published  his  Lectures  on  Chureh  Ifistery^  de- 
livered ill      Andrews,  wiiicli  are  full  of  ieartung  aiid  interesL* 

(30.)  David  Brkwstek,  1859-1868. 

The  name  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  illustrious  nian  of 
science,  is  the  fourth  great  name  in  the  list  of  the  Edintmrgh 
Principals.  In  December  188 1  the  centenary  of  Brewster's  birth 
was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  in  Edinbuigh,  and  he  himself  had 
lived  to  within  less  than  fourteen  years  of  that  date.  In  loogevilj 
and  assiduous  bdiour  Brewster  stood  on  a  level  with  Aleunder 
von  Humboldt,*  while  he  surpassed  Humboldt  in  productiveness. 
**  Few  men  living  can  lias  c  \viuicn  su  mucli  as  Brewster,  far  fewer 
so  nuicli  that  was  ihuruughly  original.  To  the  very  la:>l  day  of 
his  long  life  he  worked  steadily  at  original  investigations,"*  and 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death  he  forwarded  several  |)a|x;rs  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  isdinburgh,  whose  TroHHuHms  he  had 
enriched  for  sixty  years,  and  of  which  at  the  last  he  was  PkesidcDt 

*  Mnny  of  tlic  aJ>ovc  pnilitulnr?  .ire  tTk<n  from  the  obitnary  notice  of 
JPrincq  nl  I  ce  l>y  Lord  Ncavcs,  rcn«l  bcloic  the  Koynl  Society  of  l-,<lin!ntn:^h, 

'  lIutiilMfhit,  who  livcvl  to  l>c  more  than  eighty,  was  said  tu  ic<|uifc  «^>i> 
two  or  three  hours'  sleep  each  night.  Urcwster  s  v^our  was  so  (;xcal  llaoi 
at  ibe  ase  of  scvcnly-icven  (when  this  writer  knew  hin)  he  w«t  la  tke  ImiIiii 
of  working  at  icscardi  or  compotitioo  every  day  from  ten  to  two^  *'  at  both 
encU,"  in  oildition  to  oflicinl  tluUeiL 

•  The  pnssnf^cs  in  invcrtcil  commas  above  are  from  a  notice  of  lkewtlcr*» 
scienliiic  work  and  place  coiitrHnitctl  by  I'rofrssor  T:\il  (o  I  lie  Stotswan  in 
1868.  The  rest  \\:\^  chiefly  Ik.cu  derivol  from  or  su^j.'/  stnl  liy  ilic  intrrcsiinj 
lUffU  U/e  of  Sir  IMviJ  BrtunUr,  by  his  daiij^hlcr,  Mrs.  Oordon,  iJkjj. 
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To  Brewster  are  due  "almost  all  the  most  important  of  the 

experimental  results"  arrived  at  in  the  field  of  Oi'tics  during  the 
present  century.  "With  an  amount  of  paiient  labour  of  which 
few  can  form  a  conception,  and  with  a  singular  experimental  skill 
whkh  rose  superior  to  defects  of  apparatus,  he  examined  minutely 
eveiy  curious  ftaffoaent  of  transparent  crystallised  mineral  which 
the  collections  of  his  scientific  fiiends  would  aflord."  He  made 
laborious  tables  of  refractive  indices  and  dispersive  powers  ;** 
"of  the  polarising  angles  of  various  reflecting  surfaces;  and  of 
innumerable  other  tedious  investigations,  apijarently  gone  into  at 
first  with  the  sole  object  of  discovering  facts  and  not  la\vs.'' 
Sometimes  he  brilliantly  reduced  his  facts  to  laws,  e.g.  in  **  his 
discovery  that  iAe  index  of  r^raciUm  smbskuue  is  the  iangent 
ef  ils  f0larising  angler  But  '*his  turn  of  mind  was  not  mathe- 
matical," and  often  the  mere  mathematician  stepped  in,  took 
the  toilsomely  elaborated  facts,  and  from  them  in  a  few  minutes 
deduced  (souietmies  taking  the  whole  credit  of  it)  the  law  he 
himself  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  seek  experimentally.** 
ilencc  Brewster  was  defrauded  by  his  contemporaries  of  much  of 
the  credit  which  was  his  due.  But  yet  enough  remained  to  him 
to  cause  his  name  to  go  out  into  all  lands,  and  his  works  to  the 
ends  of  the  world.  Being  a  high-spirited  man  "  he  was  driven 
into  frequent  disputes  about  priority;"  and  though  he  was 
generally  successful,  he  could  not  but  suffer  a  good  deal  of 
irritation  from  the  treatment  which  he  received. 

One  discovery,  the  glory  of  which  was  grudgingly,  if  at  all, 
conceded  to  Brewster,  was  that  of  the  superiority  of  Dioptric,  or 
oonveiging,  lights  to  Catoptric  lights,  or  mirrors,  in  the  Illumina- 
tion of  lighthouses.  In  1812  he  described  the  Dioptric  Appar- 
atus which  he  had  invented,  in  the  Encyclopmdia  Britanniea ; 
and  in  1820  he  pressed  the  adoption  of  a  L)io])lric  system  upon 
the  Engineer  of  the  Scottish  Board  of  Lighthouses,  but  without 
effect.  In  1822  M.  Fresncl  applied  Brewster's  system  to  a 
French  lighthouse,  and  it  was  then  universally  adopted  by  the 
French  Government  From  that  time  Brewster  laboured  strenu- 
ously, by  |icrsonal  representations  and  by  writings,  to  obtain  its 
adoption  in  Great  Britain.  At  last,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume, 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  a[)pointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  and  in  1836  the  Dioptric  system  was  applied 
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to  a  Scottish  lighthouse^  and  has  since  been  unhreisalljr  eMnded. 
Doubtless  by  this  invention,  as  Lord  Brougham  said,  "an  incBl- 
cubble  number  of  lives  have  been  saved-  in  the  prevcntioo  of 

shipwrecks."    And  thus  every  lighthouse  that  boms  rornid  the 

shores  of  the  ]3riush  Empire  is  a  shining  witness  to  the  u^ciulncss 
of  Brewsici  s  life. 

Dav  id  l>rewster  was  son  of  the  Rector  of  Jedburgh  Grammar 
School,  and  was  bom  in  r78i.  His  genius  leoehred  its  bent 
from  his  early  friendship  with  a  lemaikable  peisoo,  James  Veitdi» 
ten  years  his  senior,  who  made  ploughs  for  his  livelihood  and 
telescopes  for  his  pleasure,  and  who  awakened  in  Ikewstcr  the 
luve  of  Optics.  At  twelve  years  old  Brewster  came  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  studied  Arts  and  Divinity,  and  in  iSoo 
applied  for  the  M.A.  degree,  which  was  conferred  on  him,  not 
after  examination,  but  on  tlic  report  of  the  Arts  Faculty  thai  he 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  classes  which  he  had  attended. 
He  had  some  tutorial  appointments,  was  lioeiiied  to  preach,  and 
in  1804  actually  preached  his  first  sermon  in  St  Ciitfabert'& 
His  sermon  was  no  failure,  but  from  a  certam  constitotiona] 
nervousness  it  was  i>ainful  lo  luiii  to  speak  in  public.  In  1808 
he  coiuiiiL need  bringing  out  his  ILdinburgh  JLtuyilopirdia^  which 
occupied  him  most  laboriously  till  1830.  He  continued  all  the 
time  his  exix^riments  nnd  researches,  and  in  1813  bvought  out  a 
Trtatise  on  ScicnHfic  Instruments,  In  18 14,  going  to  Faii%  be 
was  received  with  much  honour  by  the  philosopheis  tbere^  La 
Place,  Biotf  BerthoDet,  Arago,  A.  Humboldt,  etc  In  1815  he 
was  invited  by  the  Town  Council  to  teach  Playfair's  class  of 
Natural  Philosophy  for  a  Session,  but  he  declined  on  the  ground 
of  his  previous  cngfagements.  In  181 6  he  invented  the  Kaleido- 
scope, which  at  once  met  with  extraordinary  popularity  all  over 
the  Continent  of  £urope,  Brewster  was  told  that»  if  he  had 
properly  secured  his  patent,  he  might  have  made  j£'ioo,ooa 
But  he  had  not ;  the  invention  was  immediately  pirated,  and  be 
made  nothing  by  it.  At  a  later  jfcriud  he  invented,  not  the 
stercoM  upc,  but  the  improved  principle  u|>on  whidi  slercuscojies 
were  subsetjucntly  made.  '1  hese  two  last-named  inventions  are 
those  by  which  Urcwstcr  is  generally  known  to  the  |Hiblic,  in 
combination  with  his  Ltiiers  cn  Naturml  Magie^  his  Mwijn  ^ 
StUn<€^  htsUfirf  Sor  /same  Aaeiffn,  and  his  Mm  HMds  Oem 
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Onc^  being  an  answer  to  Whewell  s  argument  that  all  the  Other 
planets,  except  the  earth,  must  be  uninhabitable. 

In  1831  Brewster  performed  the  great  service  of  procuring 
the  establishment  of  tlie  British  Association.  And  in  the  same 
year  he  was  knighted  This  was  a  first  Instalment  of  that  greater 
respect  shown  to  men  of  science  which  resulted  from  Brewster^s 
vehement  appeals  against  the  neglect  of  science  previously  mani- 
fested by  the  British  Ciovtrninent.  In  1833  he  was  candidate 
for  the  Chnir  of  Natural  Thilosophy  in  the  University,  but  the 
Town  Council  rejected  him  in  favour  of  James  D.  Forbes,  who 
was  mudi  his  junior,  I1ie  election  probably  turned  on  the 
question  of  Tory  versw  Whig ;  but  Forbes  proved  an  illustrious 
Professor.  In  1838  Brewster  was  made  Principal  of  the  United 
College  at  St  Andrews.  Twenty-one  years  later  he  was  trans* 
ferred  to  tlic  Trincipalship  in  Edinburgli. 

Brewster  had  urbane  manners  and  great  conversatiuual 
powers ;  he  was  thus  a  most  agreeable  companion  in  private 
life.  His  organisation  was  too  excitable,  however,  to  allow  of 
his  being  a  good  chairman  under  difiicuit  circumstances,  and  in 
the  Senatus  Academtcus  of  St  Andrews  he  is  said  to  have 
manifested  a  chronic  irritation.  AH  this  was  changed  when  he 
came  into  the  larger  atmosphere  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
His  rcl.iUun  to  his  collcngucs  llicrc  was  one  of  uuimiiaircd 
cordiality.  Coming  among  them  at  the  age  of  seventy -eight, 
he  brought  with  him  a  great  prestige,  and  was  received  with 
reverence.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  he  never  spoke  so 
much  as  a  sentence  of  five  lines  in  the  Edinburgh  Senatus 
without  having  previously  written  it  down ;  he  had  never  been 
a  ready  speaker,  though  a  copious  and  im]xissioned  writer.  The 
few  addresses  which  he  dcHvercd  to  the  Students  were  full  of 
enthusiasm  l>oth  for  science  and  for  religion,  clothed  in  the 
richest  language.  He  was  never  troubled  with  those  doubts 
which  physical  science  is  supposed  to  engender.  Sir  Lyon 
Phiyfair  said  of  him,  speaking  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh : 
In  Brewster  and  Faraday  the  nation  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss. 
Both  were  great  philosophers  and  ardent  Christians.  We  point 
to  them  as  conclusive  proofs  that  science  and  infidelity  are  not 
akin."  Sir  David  Brewster's  Principaislnp  was  coeval  with  the 
labours  of  Uie  Commission  and  the  first  five  years  uf  tlie  Uni* 
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veisity  after  the  Commissioners  had  given  it  its  new  start  But 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  which  was  then 
beginning  to  flow,  for  in  the  fifteen  years  since  his  death  the 

University  has  more  than  doubled  boili  its  wealth  and  the 
number  of  ils  Students. 

When  we  look  at  the  statue  of  Brewster  standing,  pri!?m  in 
handy  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  University,  we  may  recall  the 
words  used  about  him  by  his  younger  fellow-labourer  and  friend^ 
James  D.  Forbes : — "  Few  persons  have  made  with  their  own  eyes 
so  vast  a  number  of  independent  observations ;  few  have  ever 
observed  better,  or  recorded  their  observations  more  fiiithfully. 
His  scientific  glory  is  different  from  liiaL  of  Young  and  Frcsnel, 
but  the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  polarisation,  of  biaxial  crj'stals, 
of  optical  mineralogy^  and  of  double  refraction  by  compression, 
will  always  occupy  a  foremost  rank  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
the  age." 

IV.— REGENTS  Of  PiULOSOrilY,  15831708. 

Duiinu  125  years  tlierc  were  46  Regents  or  Tutors  of 
!'hilosf)[»liy  in  the  College,  and  as  there  were  aUvayi,  luui  in  ofhce 
together  this  gives  each  Regent  an  average  term  of  service  of 
between  ten  and  eleven  years.  But  eight  of  the  number  had 
previously  held  the  subordinate  post  of  Kegent  of  Humanity. 
For  a  long  i)criod  all  the  persons  appomted  to  be  Regents  were 
Graduates  of  the  College,  and  had  either  been  RoUock's  pupils 
or  the  pupils  of  Ro1lock*s  pupils.  The  first  Regent  appointed 
under  Rollock  was  Naikn,  a  pupil  of  Andrew  Melville's  (see  Vol. 
^-  P-  '.17)»  ^^^'^  ^ft'-'^  at  ling  for  one  year  as  I.atin  tutor  and 

for  a  few  months  as  Regent.  His  place  was  filled  by  Lumisden, 
who  had  been  educated  at  St  Andrews  under  Rollock.  In  1 5S6 
Colt  and  Scrimger  were  appointed  Regents ;  they  were  probably 
St  Andrews  Students^  but  they  each  held  office  only  about  three 
years.  In  1587  Rollock  graduated  \m  class,  and  afier  that  event 
we  find  the  following  list  of  pcr:suns  appointed  to  be  Regcuts 

1587.  HisiJOP  \ 

1588.  Fbrme      I  All  RoUock's  pupils,  who  had 

1 589.  CllARTERls  i     graduated  In  1 587. 
1589.  Samds  / 
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1594.  Ruber isoN  —  Lumisdcn's  pupil,  graduated  iu  15S8. 
1 599.  Craig — Fcrme's  pupil,  graduated  in  i  593. 
1 598.  Adamson — Ferine*s  pupil,  graduated  in  1 597. 

The  same  tradition  extends^  with  few  exceptions,  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  pupils  of  former  Regents  being 

apiioiiUed  Lo  carry  on  the  teaching  of  the  College.  This  system 
naturally  tended  to  produce  a  dend  level  of  routine,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  unrelieved  by  any  exceptional  genius  spnngtog  up 
out  of  the  list  of  the  Regents. 

I'hiee  of  them  (Charteris,  Sands,  and  Adamson)  became 
Principals  of  the  College.  Charles  Ferme  (or  Fairholm)  was 
removed  to  be  Principal  of  a  College  which  was  created  by  Sir 
Alexander  Fraser  of  Phillorth  in  1600  at  Fraserburgh,  and  his 
appoiiuiiicnt  ended  disdsirously.^  John  Ray,  the  first  Professor 
of  Humanity,  was  an  arcomplibhed  scholar,  and  won  the  admira- 
tion and  regard  of  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  who  wrote  an 
Epitaph  tc  the  memory  of  his  much  laving  and  bcUmtd  master^  John 
Ray^  in  which  occur  the  lines : — 

"  Bric^t  Ray  of  teaming  which  10  dear  cUdit  stream, 
Farewell,  loiil  which  so  many  sonb  dkl  frame  1" 

Ray,  however,  docs  not  appear  to  have  ever  become  Regent 
of  Phiius(  '[iliy.^  Thomas  Cf  Ai;FnRn,  a  ( iradiiate  of  St.  Andrews, — 
who  was  made  Regent  of  Humanity  iu  1626,  became  Principal 
of  the  High  School  in  1630,  and  in  1640  came  back  to  the 
College  as  Regent  of  Philosophy  and  Professor  of  Mathe- 
maticsi'' — ^wa8»  of  all  the  Regents,  the  personage  roost  deserving 
of  honour  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  For  he  was  not 
only  a  good  scholar,  but  extremely  devoted  to  the  CollegCj  for 
which  he  performed  the  inestimable  service  of  writing  Mcuiotrs 
of  its  early  history.  We  have  previously  seen  (p.  250)  that  the 
Town  Council  invited  him  to  write  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  that 
on  Leighton's  resignation  they  pkiced  him  on  a  leet  of  persons 
eUgible  for  the  Principalship.    He  served  as  Regent  of  Philo* 

*  Ferine 's  labours  were  violently  interrupted  by  the  Earl  of  Hunily,  wiio 
imprisoBed  him  first  in  the  CasUc  of  Down,  and  afterwards  in  the  island  of 
Bnte.  The  CoUcge  then  feU  into  decay,  and  disappeared  amid  the  diitiactions 
earned  by  the  alteration  of  Chttrdi  govenmenl. 

»  David  Laing,  in  Ms  Catalogm^  the  Gnuitiates^  pvcsa  Ibt  of  "Regents 
or  rrofcssors,*'  in  which  he  muKct  up  the  RigenU  of  Uttmauiy  with  thoee  of 
Philosopby ;  this  is  mielcading. 
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sopliy  for  twenty-two  years.  Perhaps  the  most  di.^tinguishcd 
name  among  the  Regents  was  that  of  Alexandkk  Cunningham 
(liumaiuty  1679,  Philosophy  1689),  of  whom  soiue  accoimt 
has  been  given  in  VoL  I.  Appendix  L 

v.— rROFESSOKS  OF  DIVINITY. 

Rollock  and  Charteris,  the  two  first  Principals,  were  "  PfiK 
fessors  of  Theology,"  and  taught  the  Divinity  Students.  In  1620 
(see  Vol.  I.  p.  300)  a  separate  Professorship  of  **  Divinity "  was 
created,  and  then  the  title  of  **  Professor  of  Theology  "  became 
merely  honorary,  attached  to  the  Principalship.  The  following 
were  the  Professors  of  Divinity  : — 

(1)  Andrkw  Ramsay,  i 620-1626,  a  distinguislird  Minister, 
of  whom  some  account  has  been  given  (Vol.  I.  pp.  200,  209). 

(2)  Henry  Charteris,  1627-1639  (sec  above,  p.  24.^)- 

(3)  James  Fairly,  1629- 1630.  After  the  death  of  Chartetts 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  contest  of  Church  parties  in  Edin- 
buigh  about  the  Chair.  The  Laudian  divines  wished  to  put  in 
Robert  Monteith,  a  former  student  of  the  College,  who  had 
been  Regent  for  four  years  at  Saumur,  and  whose  i)roclivitics 
may  be  judged  from  ilu  fact  that  he  ultimately  joined  the 
Romish  Ciiurcli  and  took  uj)  his  abode  in  Paris.*  Monteith'i 
election  being  resisted  by  the  Calvinistic  Ministers,  the  Town 
Council  api)ointed  James  Fairly,  one  of  the  fonner  Regents  of 
the  College,  then  Minister  at  South  Leith.  But  this  was  merely 
as  a  stop-giip,  for  next  year  they  removed  Fairly  to  the  Greyftian^ 
Church,  and  confeixed  the  Chair  of  Divinity  upon  (4)  Dr.  John 
Sharp,  who  had  been  Professor  of  the  same  subject  at  the 
Calvinistic  College  of  Die  in  Dauphiny,  and  who  had  been 
cxjiclled  from  France  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Sharp  held  the 
Chair  till  his  death  m  1648.  He  was  a  staunch  Presbyterian, 
and  in  1637  aided  in  promoting  the  renewal  of  the  National 
Covenant 

An  interregnum  of  two  years  then  occurred,  during  whkh 

*  For  some  rcnsoii  t»r  f)ilicr  he  ttH)k  the  name  of  Monlcilli  «lc  SalnmnLt, 
under  wliicb  title  he  publiiihctl  ^litii&ry  of  the  Civil  Wars  tn  Btiiaat.  I  miu 
this  the  ftory  arose  that,  being  asked  by  Kichdieia  to  what  family  of  Montcilbs 
he  teloneed,  he,  at  he  was  thesonof  a  lishennMifitttheFortb,  repUed:  ^'The 
MoQteitha  of  Salmon  net  t"  See  lliU  BorlMi't  Seti  Akrttd^  vol.  i.  p.  99. 
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the  Town  Council  oflfcred  the  Professorship  first  to  Alexander 
Colviily  Piofeasor  of  Divinity  at  St  Andrews,  but  the  General 
Asaembly,  who  controlled  the  Univefsities  In  matters  of  religion, 
refused  to  allow  him  to  be  transferred,  and  afterwards  to  the 

celebrated  Mr.  Samuel  Rutherford,  but  he  declined  to  accept 

At  last,  in  1650,  tlic  Town  Council  and  Ministers  obtained 
leave  Irom  the  General  Assembly  to  translate  (5)  Mr.  David 
Dickson,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Glasgow,  to  the  same  office  in 
Edinburgh.  He  held  the  Chair,  t<^ether  with  charge  of  the 
High  Church,  till  1663  (on  a  salary  of  sooo  merks,  or  £1 1  x  :  5s. 
sterling).  He  was  "  the  most  powerful  and  popular  preacher  of 
his  day,''  and  had  been  **  instrumental  in  promoting  the  notable 
conversion  at  Stewarton  about  1625,  tciincd  'the  Slewarton 
Sickness.'"  He  took  a  juuminent  part  in  the  Assembly  at 
Gia^ow  in  1638  for  the  overthrow  of  Episcopacy.  "From  the 
frequency  of  depositions  and  even  of  decapitations,  a  few  yean 
after,  among  those  offered  to  the  Covenanters,  he  observed  *  the 
wark  gaes  bonnilie  on,'  which  became  a  common  proverb."  He 
was  a  leader  among  the  "  Resolutioners,**  as  opi^osed  to  the  "  Pro- 
testers." Hut  lie  was  not  only  a  preacher  and  a  church  politician, 
be  was  also  a  learned  and  voluminous  writer.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  Exposiiio  Analyiica  Omnium  ApostoUcarum 
Mpistoiarum,  1645,  4ta  Explanation  of  the  Fsalm^  3  vols. 
1653.  Therap^itita  samtf  i6s0,  4to.  A  Coftifnentary  on  Un 
Episties^  1^59*  foi*  Predtctiones  in  Confessionetn  Ftdei^  fol. 
Besides  several  minor  works,  pamphlets,  and  poems  (such  as  The 
Christian  Sacrifice  and  O  MotlieVy  deary /entsalem)y  "  The  Directory 
for  Public  IVoiiJiip  was  drawn  up  by  liim,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson  and  Mr.  David  Calderwood."^ 

The  Chair  was  next  oflered  to  Mr.  I'atrick  Scougall,  Episco- 
palian Minister  of  Saitoun,  but  he  declined  to  accept  it,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  After  a  vacancy 
of  a  year  (6)  Mr.  William  Keith,  Episcopalian  Minister  of 
Udney,  was  ap{x>inted  to  the  Professorship,  which  he  held, 
together  with  the  Ministry  of  St  Cuthbcrt's,  till  1675.  "He 
was  wholly  mortified  and  denied  to  the  world,  and  led  a  most 
severe  and  ascetical  kind  of  iife."^ 

1  The  above  parlkiilan  are  all  taken  irom  Soott*s  Fasti^  pp.  s6,  27. 

•  Wd.  p.  125. 
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(7)  Laurence  Charteris,  1675-1681.  This  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Principal  Charteris,  and  he  seems  to  have  resembled  his 
lather  in  some  points,  for  he  is  described  as  being  **  of  compoMd^ 
serene  gravity,  but  unpopular  tttlerance>  and  most  convenaat 
with  history."  He  conformed  to  Episcopacy  in  i66m^  while 
Minister  of  Bathaus,  but  he  was  a  half-hearted  Episcopalian,  for 
he  rcluscd  a  IJishopric  in  167 1,  mid  in  1681  resigned  his 
Chair  of  Divinity  rather  than  subscribe  the  'l  est.  Three  small 
works  of  his — On  True  and  False  Christianity ;  On  the  Cerrup- 
Hon  of  the  A^e ;  and  Spiritual  JJisamrses — ^were  brought  out 
after  his  death  (in  1703  and  1704),  and  in  1833  A  Cmitdogm  ^ 
Seotiish  IVriUrs  which  he  had  drawn  up,  was  published.^ 

Another  interval  occurred,  for  Jc^in  Menziei^  MiniaCer  of 
Caerlaverock,  to  whom  the  Chair  was  oflered,  declined  it  In 
1683  (8)  John  Strachan,  the  last  of  the  three  Episcopalian  Pro- 
fessors of  Divinity,  who  liad  been  Minister  of  Tarves,  was 
appointed  to  the  Chair  in  conjiiiK  tion  with  the  sccund  rhnrgc  of 
the  Iron  Church.  In  1689  he  was  deprived  of  iiis  appoint- 
ment, when  the  College  of  Edinbuigh  was  purged  after  the 
Revolution  Settlement  (see  above  pi  156)1 

(9)  Gborgb  Cam pbbll.  Minister  of  Dumfries,  who  had  been 
a  Member  of  the  Commission  for  visiting  the  Univenity,  was 
immediately  after  Strachan's  dismissal  appointed  to  the  Chair, 
which  he  held,  with  ihc  Old  Church  of  SL  Giles,  till  his  death  in 
1 701.  "Joined  to  pre.it  and  universal  leaminp,  i»i<tv.  and 
prudence,  he  had  prodigious  application  and  diligence,  and  was 
withal  very  modest,  humble,  and  bashful'*  lie  seems  to  have 
been  admired  and  beloved.  In  one  of  their  Acts  the  Town 
Council  speak  of  him  as  the  worthy  and  iiunous  Mr.  Gcoige 
Campbell"  As  we  have  seen  (p.  858),  he  got  the  title  of  "the 
Morning  Star/'  No  publications  of  his  are  mentioned,  but  hb 
name  was  commemorated  in  the  College  of  Edinburgli  as  ilie 
founder  of  the  T  heological  Library,  by  the  following  inscrip- 
tion ; — 

BiMiotium  Ifac  Virum  Pietaie  Pntdeniia  ei  JJieris  ituignem 
Geo.  Campbttt  SS,T,  apud  na$  $umma  am  Lnuk  Pttf€$$mm 

grato  Anitfw  Autonm  a^nosat, 

•  Scott^  A»/<,  pp.  337,  263, 
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(10)  Gkukge  Mkldrum,  I  701-1 709,  was  Minister  of  tlie  Tron 
Church,  and  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  rrofessorship  of 
Divinity  till  the  Presbytery  unanimously  relieved  him  from 
visitation  of  fiunilies  and  preaching  on  week  days^"^  He  was 
Moderator  of  the  Geneial  Assembly  in  1703,  when  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  (J.imes,  Earl  of  Seafield)  abruptly  dissolved 
the  Assembly.  Mcldrum,  however,  concluded  as  usual  with 
praj'cr,  and  **  the  collision  at  this  time  led  to  an  understanclng 
between  the  Church  and  the  Grovernment  rL^irding  the  manner 
of  dissolving  the  Assemblies  in  future."  Meldrum  was  said  to 
have  a  "sweet,  plain,  pathetic  way  of  preaching,"  and  '*a  large 
compass  of  solid  knowledge."  His  published  writings  weie  con« 
fined  to  Sermons  and  polemical  works  on  Patronages^  Tdera- 
tion^  etc.® 


(14)  Robert  Hamilton,  1754-1779,  was  born  within  the 
walls  of  the  College,  being  the  son  of  Principal  William  Hamilton. 

He  was  i:,uccessively  Minislcr  ol  Cramond,  Lady  Yesler  s,  and  the 
Old  Greyfriars'  Churcli.  \Vhen  the  Town  Council  appointed 
him  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity  they  required  iiim  to  resign  his 
clerical  charge.  Jble  was  twice  Moderator,  and  was  made  Dean 
of  the  Thistle.  When  seventy-two  years  old  he  applied  for 
assistance  in  the  work  of  his  Chak,  and  (15)  Dr.  Andrew  Hunter 
was  appointed  conjoint  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1779.  On 
Robert  llamillon's  death,  in  1787,  Hunter  became  sole  I  rofessor, 
and  held  the  Divinity  Chair  till  1809.  During  the  same 
period  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Tron  Church.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  ''perhaps  no  man  in  a  public  station  ever 
passed  through  life  more  respected,  or  with  a  more  nn- 
blemished  reputation.^  He  published  Fine  Sttiigie  Sermons^ 
i775»  4to« 

(lO)  William  lliTCHiE,  1809-1828,  was  Uanslcricd  Irom  iaL 

'  This  shows  that  Ihere  was  a  pnctice  of  daily  preaching  In  the  eighteenth 
oetitory.  We  have  seen  (p.  268)  that  Robertson  wished  to  lie  relieved  from  this 
doty.  s  Scott's  Iwiit  p.  ^  *  /kuL,  p.  57. 


(i  i)  WilliamHamilton,  1709- 


These  three  Professors  of  Di- 
vinity all  became  Principals 


(12)  James  Smith,  1732-1733- 

(13)  John  Gowdiis,  1 733-1754- 


*  of  the  College  of  James 
VI.,  and  as  such  they  have 
been  already  characterised. 
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Andrew's  Church,  ("lasgow,  to  the  High  Churcli  of  Edinhiirgh  and 
the  Chair  of  Divinity,  boih  which  appointments  he  hekl  till  his 
eighty-first  year,  when  Dr.  Chalmm  came  to  Edinburgh  to  take 
the  work  of  the  Chair  in  the  capacity  of  conjoint  Piofesaoc 
Ritchie  died  in  183a  Sir  K  Chrlstison's  recollection  of  lun 
was  that,  In  his  old  age  he  had  in  the  pulpit  the  piercing  gaze 
of  an  old  eagle ;  but  he  was  of  mild  di^^position  and  gentle  in 
manners.  His  sermons  were  well  composed,  and  dclnetcd  with 
great  earnestness,  a  j)ersuasive  voice,  and  the  remains  of  an 
Ayrshire  intonation."  His  pubhcations  were  Jut^  Si/t^^e  Sermi^ns, 
1 803  ;  and  a  Statement  relaiwe  to  thi  uu  an  Organ  in  Si^ 
Attdrtufs  Churchy  GUtsgmv. 

The  next  Professor  of  Divinity  (17)  Thomas  CHAumts, 
1898-1843,  towers  immeasurably  over  all  his  predeccsaon  in  the 
Chair.  No  one  connected  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ever 
bore  more  decisively  the  stamp  of  greatness  than  Dr.  Chalmersw 
But  his  life,  like  that  of  John  Knox,  i.s  a  pait  of  ihc  history  of 
Scotland,  and  to  attempt  to  epitomise  it  here  would  be  out  of 
place.  All  that  ran  be  done  is  to  endeavour  to  indicate  a 
few  salient  qualities,  chiefly  in  connection  with  his  Profeasofial 
character. 

In  early  life  the  bent  of  Chalmers'  mind  was  towards 
After  he  had  passed  seven  years  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews, 
and  had  been  "  licensed "  as  a  preacher  In  his  nineteenth  year 

(contrary  to  the  usual  rule  of  the  Church,  on  account  of  his  remark- 
able ability),  he,  instead  of  devoting  himself  al  once  to  the  min- 
istry, came  to  the  University  of  Kdinbnruh.  where  for  two  years  he 
studied  Mathematics  under  1 'lay fair,  Chemistry  under  Hope,  and 
Natural  Philosophy  under  Robison.  He  afterwards  S|x>ke  of 
Robison's  lectures  as  having  been  most  stimuUting  to  his  mind. 
He  was  appointed  Assistant  to  Ihe  Professor  of  Mathemaiks  in 
St  Andrews,  and  when,  after  one  session,  he  was  deprived  of  that 
apj>ointment  he  started  extra  academical  lectures  in  Maiheniatics, 
in  successful  rivalry  to  the  Professor,  wluic  all  the  while  he  was 
Minister  of  Kilmnny. 

On  Robison's  death,  in  1805,  he  was  candidate  for  the  Chair 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  to 
prove  that  a  Minister  might  very  well  combine  a  Scientific 
I'rofessorsliip  with  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  his  parochial 
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duties.  His  views  on  this  subject  were  gicatly  changed  after- 
wards. Mis  mind  seems  fust  to  have  been  seriously  turned  to 
'I  hcology  by  his  undertaking  to  write  the  article  on  Christianity  " 
for  Brewster's  E(finburi^h  Mti^clo/fO'.diay  which  engaged  him  for  four 
yean  (1809*1813).  It  was  as  Mmister  of  the  Iron  Church  in 
Glasgow  that  Cfaabners  fint  sprang  into  fiime  as  a  preacher  and 
as  an  administrator.  His  Asfrotwmkai  Dtsemrses  produced  the 
most  astonishing  effect  on  the  crowds  who  listened  to  them,  and 
when  tliey  were  publislicd,  in  1817,  no  less  tlian  6000  copies 
were  sold  in  a  month,  and  20,000  within  the  year.  These  Dis- 
conrsfs  seem  to  show  what  Science  was  to  Chalmers — it  was  food 
for  his  imagination  rather  than  a  field  to  be  worked  out  Uis 
Bridgewater  Treatise  "On  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man  "  (published  in  1828) 
indicates  the  same  thing.  In  Glasgow  the  sad  realities  of  life 
which  suMoinult- (1  liini  in  his  parisli  aroused  his  noble  spirit  to 
the  idea  of  «  ()i»int^  wit  h  pauperism,  and  he  organised  his  celebrated 
system  of  relieving  the  jxwr  by  means  of  individual  effort  and 
su|Xsrvision,  without  |x>or  rates  or  compulsory  charity.  This 
drew  him  into  the  province  of  Political  Economy^  in  which  he 
became  ardently  interested,  and  also  into  the  question  of  National 
Education. 

Everything  that  Chalmers  did  was  original,  springing  out  of 
his  own  nature.  He  op|)osed  the  Kefonn  JiiU,  not  believing  that 
its  promises  would  be  fulfilled.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
a  supporter  of  Calliolic  lCmancii)ation.  After  achieving  great 
results  in  Glasgow,  but  before  his  work  was  consolidated,  he 
accepted  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  St  Andrews,  and  set 
himself  to  the  systematisitig  of  what  to  him  was  a  fresh  science. 
In  so  doing  he  left  aside  Metaphysics  (as  taught  from  another 
Chair),  and  prelectctl  largely  on  the  connection  of  Murals  with 
Religion  and  Natural  Theology.  The  subject  of  Political  Economy 
was  also  attached  to  liis  Professorshi}),  and  in  teaching  this  he 
constantly  insisted  on  the  moral  and  religious  relationships  of 
economic  science,  and  exixitiated  on  its  applications  to  the  wants 
of  a  Christian  community. 

On  Professor  Ritchie's  becoming  superannuated,  in  1827,  the 
Town  Council,  as  an  interim  arrangement,  apjiointcd  Dr.  John 
l^ce  to  conduct  the  i^ivinity  Class  for  one  bcssion,  and  on  the 
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6th  November  1828  they  appointed  Chalmers  joint  Professor 

with  Ritchie.  The  following  description  of  his  Inaugural  Address 
has  been  placed  on  record  — 

"He  had  an  air  of  extreme  abstraction  and  at  the  5>.iiuc  time 
of  full  presence  of  mind.  Ascending  the  ste|>s  iu  his  familiar 
resolute  manner,  he  ahnost  immediately  engaged  in  his  oi)ening 
prayer,  that  was  most  stutling  and  yet  deeply  Bolemntsiiig.  In 
closest  union  with  a  simple,  forcible  antithesis  of  inteliectinl 
conception,  clothed  in  still  more  antithetical  expressions,  there 
was  the  deep,  vital  consciousness  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
presence.  The  i)0wer  of  the  dialectician,  rest laiiicti  and  elevated 
by  the  i)iaycrful  reverence  as  of  some  |)rophet  in  ancient  Israel, 
imparted  a  jjeculiarity  of  asiKtct  to  his  first  devotional  utterances 
in  the  class.  As  to  his  discourse,  all  felt  iar  more  dee|>ly  than 
they  could  worthily  declare  that  it  was  a  most  glorious  prelude, 
and  that  at  once  and  for  ever  his  right  to  leign  as  a  king  in  the 
broad  realms  of  theological  science,  and  to  rule  over  their  own 
individual  minds  as  a  teacher,  was  as  unequivocal  as  his  mastery 
over  a  popular  assembly." 

Chalmers  came  to  Edinburgh  in  his  forty  eighth  year,  at  the 
zenith  uf  his  reputation,  universally  recognised  in  Scotland  as  a 
great  intellectual  and  moral  force,  a  simple,  grand,  and  noble 
nature,  for  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  the  land,  one  whose 
success  as  a  ixistor  had  never  been  suqiassed,  and  almost  the 
type  of  a  Christian  fiatriot  Of  him  it  might  be  said  ^/amam 
ittgenii  expectatio  homnit^  exfuiaiiomm  i/u'us  advenius  mdfmrm* 
HoifM  su/'irahat.^  His  lecture  room  was  thronged  not  only  by 
1  MMiiity  students,  l>uL  by  distinguished  members  of  the  varioiis 
prolcssiijns,  and  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  lili/ens  of 
Kdinburgh.  At  the  close  of  his  first  session  Uie  Rev.  Robert 
Morchead  (Llpiscopal  clergyman),  as  representing  these  extra- 
academical  listeners,  wrote  Chalmers  a  letter  expressing  their 
gratitude  for  his  teaching,  and  enclosing  a  hfitiararium  which  they 
liad  subscribed.  Chalmera^  emoluments  from  his  Chair  were 
then  only  JO200  \yes  annuoL  His  more  strictly  Itieological 
let  lure^  were  on — (i)  Natural  Theology,  (2)  Christian  Kvidences, 
(3)  Systematic  I  heulo^y,  (4)  Uutler's  Annlot^'^  Taley's  RvidiHi(  i. 
ami  11  ill's  JA^cIurcs  OH  Vtvutiiy,  'I'he  lectures  were  all  ckiboratcd 
*  llomia't  Aiemain  c/ Dr.  Ckalmcn^  voL  iii.  pw  225. 
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into  t)ooks  :  his  Natural  T/uoio^y;  his  Institutes  of  Theology; 
his  J'rdcctions  on  Builcr,  Paley^  and  Jiill^  etc    iiut  in  addition 
to  this  theoretic  side  of  his  teaching  there  was  another,  and  in 
Chalmers'  view  still  more  important,  branch  of  his  lectures, 
namely  tliose  on  practical  and  ixistoral  Theology,  which  were 
developed  into  his  Ckris/ian  Petit iy  of  a  Nation;  his  Chunk  etnd 
Coll<':^c  Establishments  ;  his  Church  Extension ;  his  Suflicieney  0/ 
a  Parochial  System ;   aiul  Ills  Political  Eionomy.    One  of  his 
pupils*  has  recorded  that  Chahiiers'  course  in   Iheolugy  was 
"really  a  course  of  Chalmers  himself,  and  of  Chahiicrs  in  all  his 
cliaractefs.**    The  listeners  were  carried  ''through  the  whole 
round  of  Chalmers^  fiivourite  ideas."    "  But  through  all  and  over 
all  was  the  influence  of  a  nature  morally  so  great  that  by  no 
array  and  exposition  of  its  ideas,  repeated  never  so  often,  could 
it  be  Lxliaui^tcd,  antl  by  no  inventory  of  them  represented. 
Merely  to  look  at  him  day  after  day  was  a  liberal  education." 
Chalmers,  with  all  his  richness  of  mind,  was  not  a  learned  divine, — 
indeed  it  was  hardly  iK>ssible  tliat  he  should  have  been, — therefore 
he  made  no  theologians  out  of  his  classy  but  he  contributed 
enormously  to  the  making  of  an  active,  earnest  generation  of 
pastors.    It  was  an  evil  day  for  the  University  when,  on  the  5th 
June  1843,  after  the  Disruption,  Chalmers,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Welsh,  demitted  his  Cliair.    The  Senatus  then  recorded  their 
deep  regret  at  the  cir(.imi:,Lnu  cs  which  had  c  aused  llicse  resiji^na- 
tions."     Chalmers  iiiade  important   recommendations  for  the 
improvemcut  of  Theological  ICducation  to  the  C'ommission  of 
1S26,    He  proposed  that  tliere  should  be  five  Professors  in  the 
Faculty  of  Divinity,  and  this,  though  not  entirely  carried  out,  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Criticism.    He  also 
advocated,  in  concurrence  with  Professor  Blackle,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strict  entrance  examination  for  Students  in  Arts, 
combined  with  the  provision  of  Gymnasia  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  Universities,  in  wiiich  those  who  failed  to  pass  the 
entrance  examination  might  be  brought  up  to  the  proper  level 
for  commencing  University  studies. 

(18)  JoiiM  Lbe,  1844- r 859.    After  the  Disruption  had 
thinned  the  ranks  of  theologians  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
Trincipal  Lee  was  invited  to  brin^  ins  great  icauung  to  the 
*  Trofctiwr  Masson,  in  MacmUlatit  Ala^uutu^  vol.  xi.  |».  137. 
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stTvice  of  tlic  Chair  of  Divinity,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Princiixilship,  he  hekl  till  his  death  in  1859. 

(19)  Thomas  Jackson  Crawford,  i 859- 1875,  was  the 
last  person  ap|K>inted  by  the  Town  Council  to  any  Choir  within 
the  University.  He  was  son  of  a  Professor  of  Moral  Pbikv 
sophy  in  St,  Andrews,  where  lie  graduated  and  was  licensed 
preacher,  having  as  a  boy  attended  tlic  Higli  School  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  made  Minister  of  Cults,  of  which  parish  he 
wrote  a  Siaiisiiciil  AicautU^  containing  anecdotes  of  Sir  David 
Willue ;  thence  he  went  to  Ghunis,  and  was  finally  transferred  to 
St  Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh.  He  was  elected  Convener  of 
the  General  Assembly's  Committee  on  Psalmody,  for  which  office 
he  was  cpialiiicd  by  his  knowledge  of  and  fondness  for  music. 
In  (853  he  produced  two  paniplilcls  advocating  the  claims  of 
Presbytenanisni  as  against  those  of  Prelacy.  In  1859,  in  his 
forty-seventh  year,  he  was  apiKjintcd  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity, 
lie  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1863.  He  pro- 
duced three  theological  works  of  some  importance ;  The  Failure 
hood  of  Gody  a  volume  on  the  Aiontmcnt^  and  Mysitries  of 
Chrtsiianiiy^  being  the  substance  of  the  Baird  Lectures,  delivered 
in  1S74.  Without  any  great  originality  of  mind  he  was  a 
cuUivated,  accouii)lishcd  man,  with  much  grace  and  url)anity  of 
manner,  and  was  much  rcsi>ected  and  beloved.  He  su<  ( iimhed 
to  indammation  of  the  lungs  at  Genoa  in  1875.  In  1876  the 
Curators  apiiointed  as  his  successor  (ao)  Kobb&t  Funt»  the 
present  Professor  of  Divinity. 

VL— PKOKESSOKS  OF  IIEUKEW  AND  0K1£NTAL  LANGUAGES. 

The  Chair  of  I  Icbrcw  aiid  Oriental  Languages  was  the  second 
Professorship  (as  distinct  from  a  Rcgentship)  founded  in  the  College 
of  Edinburgh  (sec  Vol  L  p.  2 1 2).  \Vc  have  already  mentioned  how 
ill  the  Chair  was  endowed,  and  how  perfunctorily  iis  duties  were 
lierformed  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  (Vol  L  p^  215). 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Professors  during  tliat  period,  about 
whom  there  a[)i)ears  to  be  nothing  s))eciat  to  record  : — (1)  J  ulius 

CONRAIlUS  Ol  io,  1642;  (2)  Al.I  XANDKR  1  )lCKSON,  1656:  d) 
ALliXANHhK  AmMMUS,   1679;  (4)  AlEXANDKR   I  >UUGLAS,  1661; 

(5)  Patrick  Sinclaik,  1692  ;  (6)  Alkxamd£&  Kulk,  1694. 
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Speaking  of  the  Chair  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
oentuiy  Bower  says :  "  this  Chair  had  been  by  far  more  luifortu- 
nale  than  any  other  in  the  College  in  regard  to  Professors,  The 
truth  is  that  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  hardly  an  efficient 

Professor  had  held  that  office  excepting  Mr.  Goodall.  Dr.  Crau- 
furd  united  it  wjili  the  Class  of  Chcmi.stiy,  and  only  considered 
it  in  a  secondary  point  of  view ;  and  Mr.  Dawson,  it  n]>penrs,  had 
not  taught  for  a  long  time.  The  chief  causes  of  this  neghgence 
arose  from  the  Students  being  under  no  necessity  of  attending  it, 
and  no  fees  being  demanded  by  the  Professor  from  such  as  did. 
The  Church  had  not  defined  with  precision  the  classes  which 
candidates  for  license  must  have  attended  before  their  application 
can  be  received ;  neither  did  the  Professor  of  Divinity  retiuire  a 
certificate  from  the  Student  of  his  having  studied  Hebrew  under 
a  Professor  estabhshed  by  law.  The  consequences  naturally 
were,  that  both  rrofessors  and  Students  neglected  the  study  of 
Oriental  literature ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  any  consider* 
able  degree  of  attentbn  began  to  be  paid  to  it  in  this  country."^ 
The  following  were  the  Professors  whom  Bower  thus  characterised : 
— (7)  John  Goodall,  1702;  (8)  James  Craufurd,  17 19;  (9) 
William  Dawson,  1732. 

The  first  really  qualified  Professor  who  held  the  Chair  was 
(10)  James  Robertson,  i  751-1792.  He  had  studied  at  Leyden 
for  some  years  under  Sdiultensi  the  greatest  Oriental  scholar  in 
JSurope  of  those  days,  and  he  brought  from  Schultens  a  very 
great  character  as  deserving  the  public  encoumgement  for  his 
good  qualities  and  abilities  to  teach  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabtc" 
On  his  way  home  Robertson  had  sLupi^cd  at  Oxford,  whicli  was 
becoming  a  good  sclinol  of  Jlcbrcw,  nnd  he  brought  with  him  a 
testimony  to  his  attainments  from  Hunt,  then  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew.  These  recommendations  excited  great  interest 
among  the  clergy  of  the  City  and  the  Town  Council."  The 
latter  body  then  forced  Dawson,  who  was  in  weak  health,  to 
accept  James  Robertson  as  conjoint  Professor.  During  his  forty- 
one  years'  service,  in  the  Chair  of  Hebrew,  Robertson  was  a  most 
valuable  member  of  the  University.  For  twenty -two  years  he 
was  an  admirable  Librarian,  and  made  the  first  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  the  books.  His  name  appears  frequently  in  the 
1  Bower,  Ed.^  ipoI.  ii.  pp.  360^  361. 

VQL.  II.  V 
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Senatus  Minutes,  as  for  innny  years  delegated  to  be  Marnier  ci 
the  City  Poor-House.  The  Divinity  Students  had  petitioned  kx 
his  apixjtntment  in  175 1,  but  we  have  seen  above  (VoL  I.  p.  335) 
that,  owing  to  the  supineness  of  the  General  Assembly  In  encour- 
aging the  study  of  Hebrew,  his  lectures  were  thinly  attended. 
He  compiled  :i  Hebrew  Grainiiiar  of  his  own,  with  the  vowd 
points,  according  to  the  Masurctic  punctiinlioii  adopted  by  Bux- 
torfl"  and  Scliullcii';,  and  was  mortifu-d  i»>  l]is  old  ace  l>v  the  St. 
Andrews  Trofcssor  of  Hebrew,  Dr.  Charles  Wilson,  bringing  out 
a  Grammar  williout  the  vowel  points.^  He  also  published  a  A'ej 
to  the  Pentat€u<h,  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  visited  Edinburgh  in 
1773,  '*was  much  pleased  with  the  University  Library,  and  with 
the  conversation  of  Dr.  James  Robertson,  Professor  of  Otknlai 
Languages  and  Librarian."*  Dalzel  tells  us  that  the  other  Fn>- 
fessors  used  to  call  him  **  the  Rabbi." 

0  0  In  179-  the  'I  own  Coun<  ii,  as  above  mentioned  (p.  268). 
nppoiiucd  I-)r.  Gi  ()R<:r  Hushand  l?AfRi>  to  !>e  conjoint  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  but  lie  was  a  few  months  afterwards  made  Princi|iaL 
So  in  1793  (13)  William  Moodir,  Minister  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Edinburgh,  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  and  heki  both 
chatges  till  his  death  in  181 3.  He  edited  Wilson's  HAnm 
Grammar^  and  published  a  few  sermons  and  pamphletSi 

(12)  Alexander  Murray,  1813-1813,  shone  as  a  star  of  the 
greatest  brilliancy  in  the  Professorial  firmament  for  half  a 
session,  aiul  du  n  disapinMrcd.  Theic  is  a  great  but  sad  niictest 
attacliing  to  his  aslonKluiig  career.  He  was  the  son  of  a  vrry 
poor  Galloway  sheplierd,  who  taught  him  the  alphabet  by  marking 
the  letters  on  an  old  wool*€ard  with  a  burnt  stick.  Witli  tliis 
beginning  he  at  once  learned  to  read,  and  discovering  an  old  loose 
Bible,  carried  it  olT  piecemeal,  and  learned  most  of  it  by  hcait 
From  the  Hebrew  letters  prefixed  to  the  divisions  of  the  119th 
Psalm  he  learned  the  Hebrew  alphabet  AH  this  time  he  was 
engaged  in  sliephcrding.  When  hfteen  years  old  he  managed  to 
get  an  old  ropy  of  Ainsworth's  iMiin  Di(iionary\  and  read  it  all 
throiig!i  wilii  jniiiute  attention.  Within  a  year  after  eommenung 
Latin  he  was  able  to  read  Ovid,  Carsar,  and  Livy,  and  getting 
some  desultory  schooling,  soon  found  his  way  thioogh  Homer. 
Bailie's  En^ish  Di€ihn0fy  led  him  into  Anglo-Saxon,  whence  bis 

1  Bower,  toL  ii.  p.  366.      *  Botweiri  Life  0/ /§kmmm^  chap,  sxxiil 
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extmordmaiy  progress  went  on  to  German,  Visi-Gothic,  Welsh, 
Abyssinian,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  etc  In  1794  Murray's  lame  had 
begun  to  sf>read,  and  he  was  invited  to  Edinburgh  to  give  an 

exlubitioii  of  his  acquirements.  Principal  Haird  and  Professors 
Moodic  and  Finlayson  examined  liini,  and  being  nuicii  strucic  by 
his  peiloruiances  kindly  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  a  gratuitous 
education  for  him  from  the  other  Professors,  and  at  the  same 
time  Baird  generously  assisted  him  till  be  got  a  bursary.  Besides 
going  through  the  classes,  and  supporting  himself  partly  by  private 
teaching,  he  employed  the  rest  of  his  time  so  assiduously  as  to 
master  all  the  European  languages,  and  to  commence  researches 
in  tlie  more  recondite  dialects  of  the  East.  About  1800  he 
became  Editor  of  the  Sco/s  Magazine^  and  also  wrote  for  the 
JLdinbuigh  Manew.  For  three  years  he  resided  at  Kiniiaird, 
editing  Bruce's  Travels^  which  he  brought  out  in  seven  volumes 
full  of  Abyssinian  learning.  In  1806  he  settled  down  as  Minister 
of  Urr,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  in  which  remote  locality  he  was 
sought  out  as  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  likely  to  be  able 
to  translate  a  letter  written  in  Gees  from  the  Governor  of  Tigrfe 
to  His  Britannic  Majesty.  This  ta.sk  Miinay  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. In  181 2  the  lown  Council,  by  a  mnjnritv  of  two 
votes,  appointed  him  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages. 
Before  he  opened  his  class  he  published  his  Ouiiines  of  Orienial 
PhiMigyf  but  he  broke  down  at  once  under  the  labour  of  lectur- 
ing, and  without  having  concluded  his  first  course  he  succumbed 
to  pulmonary  consumption  in  April  181 3,  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him  a  work  of  varied  learning, 
entitled  Jii^iory  of  European  Lan^nat^s  ;  or  Rtscarchts  tnto  ihe 
Affifiifics  of  the  Teutonic^  Greeks  CeUit\  Sdavoutc^  and  Indian 
Naitpns,  Alexander  Murray  was  of  an  amiable,  retiring  character ; 
his  great  learning  would  have  conferred  honour  on  the  University, 
had  his  life  been  prolonged,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he 
had  the  qualities  for  a  successful  lecturer. 

(13)  Alexander  Brunton,  1813-1847,  was  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  rorhise  schrtlar  aad  genius  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
Chair  of  Hebrew.  BruiUon  had  been  and  continued  to  be 
Minister  of  the  Tron  Church.  Sir  Robert  Christison  speaks  of 
him  as  "  a  strong  well-built  man,"  "  courtly  in  address,"  "  eminently 
sociable,  and  esteemed  in  general  society,"  and   something  of 
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a  clerical  beau."  He  was  very  active,  and  zealously  discharged, 
for  thirteen  years,  the  duties  of  Convenor  of  the  IndiA  Missioo 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  he  also  took  great 
charge  of  Hcriot's  Hospital  He  did  something  for  the  litenoure 
of  his  Chair  by  publishing  Extracts  from  the  Old  Testament^  wWk 
Sketches  of  If^rew  and  ChMee  Grammar^  1814,  8vo,  and 
Oh/ lines  of  Persian  Uiamniar^  182,^,  8vo.  He  also  published 
sonic  sernions,  and  Forms  for  Public  Worsiiip  in  the  Church 
of  Seotiamif  184S,  8vo.  **  Besides  being  a  City  Minister  and 
College  Professor,  he  was  also  Upper  Librarian  of  the  Uoi* 
versity.  In  that  capacity  he  claimed  and  got  the  only  pmale 
house  included  in  the  scheme  of  the  then  new  University  baild< 
ings.  But  he  did  not  live  always  there.  During  six  or  seven 
months  of  every  year  he  occupied  a  plc.isani  \  illa,  whicl\  he  had 
built  in  the  countr)%  about  six  miles  from  College,  on  the  north 
bank  of  a  little  trilnitar)'  of  the  I'.sk  near  Loanhead."'  Tliis 
seems  to  show  that  his  plurality  of  duties  did  not  press  very 
heavily  upon  the  worthy  Dr.  Brunton.  When  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year  his  strength  failed  him,  the  Town  Council,  as  we  saw 
(p.  75),  tried  in  1847  to  put  a  Free-Churchman  into  the  Chair  of 
Hebrew,  but  this  measure  having  been  successfully  resisted  m 
the  Law  Courts  by  the  Senatus  Academicus  (14)  Mr.  David 
LiSTON,  who  had  been  a  Missionaiy  in  Jmiia,  was  ai  pt  iiiteJ 
and  held  the  chair  for  thirty-two  years.  lie  was  a  modest  and 
difTident  man,  and,  having  no  other  appointment,  was  depressed 
by  the  extremely  low  salary  attached  to  the  Professorships  On 
his  retirement,  in  1880,  the  present  Incumbent,  (15)  The  Re«. 
David  Laird  Adams,  was  appointed. 

VII.-'PROFESSORS  OP  BIATHEMATICS. 

The  century  in  which  the  College  of  Edinburgh  was  founded 
was  a  most  remarkable  one  in  the  history  of  Mathematics.  It 
was  the  great  age  of  the  development  of  Algebra.  In  1530 
Tartaglia  of  Drcsda  had  discovered  the  rule  for  solvmg  cubic 
equations,  and  this  had  been  followed  up  by  the  solution  of 
equations  of  the  fourth  degree,  discovered  hy  Ludoviro  I'errari, 
a  pupil  of  Cardan's.  North  of  the  A]f)s  Algebraic  symbols  \vcre 
introduced  instead  of  words  :  the  signs  +  and  —  by  German 
1  Sir  K.  Christison's  MS.  Ketdttetkm.   See  Scott's  /iutf,  p»  57. 
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Mathcmnticians,  the  sign  ~  by  Recorde,  a!i  ICnglish  algebraist,  and 
letters  to  denote  quantities  by  Victa,  a  French  Mathematician. 
At  the  end  of  the  century  Scotland  made  a  great  contribution 
to  mathematical  science  in  the  invention  of  Logarithms  by 
Napier,  Baion  of  Merchiston.  Whether  we  consider  the  great 
originality  of  the  idea,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  into  effect  in 
the  state  in  which  Algebraical  analysis  ihcn  was,  or  tlic  iiinnense 
practical  and  theoretical  value  of  the  invention,  we  sliall  have 
little  dilHculty  in  ciattning  for  Napier  the  honour  of  a  discovery 
unsurpassed  in  brilliancy  in  the  whole  history  of  Mathematics."^ 

There  were  great  Physicists  and  Astronomers  in  that  age, 
such  as  Gilbert,  Sturinus,  Galileo,  and  Kepler.  The  birth-time 
of  the  College  of  Edinburgh  was  therefore  coeval  with  "the 
high  spring-tide  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science."  But 
unfortunately  the  College  w  is  pi  c<  hided  fiom  the  benefits  of  this 
niovemeiit :  ist,  because  RuUoek  was  not  a  Mathematician  ;  and 
?d,  because  tiie  teaciiing  was  done  on  the  Kegenting  system. 
There  was  no  Geometry  in  the  curriculum  as  at  first  arranged, 
and  it  is  a  significant  iact  that  Napier  of  Merchiston,  though  a 
near  neighbour,  did  not  send  hb  son  to  be  educated  at  the 
College,  but  preferred  to  send  him  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
After  thirty  seven  years  the  Town  Council  took  steps  to  have 
separate  lertures,  in  addition  to  the  curriculum,  given  in  Mathe- 
matics. In  1620  they  ap[)ointed  Andrkw  YouNci  to  be  **  Public 
Professor  of  Mathematics  "  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Regent 
of  Philosophy  (see  Vol  I.  p.  203).  It  is  possible  that  Napier  had 
made  a  suggestion  on  tliis  subject;  at  all  events  he  took  an 
interest  in  it,  for  on  the  17th  August  i6si  the  Town  Council 
paid  for  the  carriage  from  London  of  a  (juadrant  which  Napier 
(the  year  before  his  death)  presented  to  the  College  "for  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics." 

Young,  having  graduated  in  Edinburgh,  had  gone  to  serve 
as  Regent  in  Marischall  College,  which  was  always  a  good  school 
of  Mathematics,  and  he  may  have  picked  up  something  there. 
He  must  certainly  have  had  a  reputation  for  mathematical 

>  From  Professor  Chiystal^s  (unpublished)  Inanguml  Address.  Most  of 
the  above  facts  and  estimates  relative  to  the  Professors  of  Mathematics  are 
fnkcn  from  that  Address.  Unless  otherwise  spedfied^  the  passages  quoted  are 
ail  from  Professor  ChrystaJ. 
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knowledge.  He  cnme  back  to  Edinburgh  as  Regent  in  1601. 
When  a|>i)ointed  "  Professor  of  Mathemalics  "  be  had  to  giie  two 
public  lectures  a  week,  but  what  they  consisted  id  we  know  not 

He  died  in  1 62  3,  after  three  years'  performance  of  these  new  dnties» 

No  successor  to  Young  was  appointed  till  1640,  when  the 
title  and  ullice  uf  *'  Professor  of  Mathematics"  was  revived  hv  the 
Town  Council  *  and  offered  in  connection  with  a  Rcgcntship  to 
Thomas  Craufurd^  tlien  Trincipal  of  the  High  School,  as  an 
inducement  to  come  back  to  the  College*  The  sahuy  was  only 
600  merks  {£^^1 : 6  : 8)  a  year.  But  Craufurd  was  an  academi- 
cally-minded person,  and  he  accepted  the  post,  and  held  it  for 
twenty-two  years,  till  his  death  in  1663.  He  was  proud  of  his 
title,  and  always  signed  himself  **M.P."  at  tlic  end  of  his  'l  liescs. 
He  introdiK  cd  the  term  Theses  Maihttnatucc  into  the  Collece, 
the  Theses  jucviuusly  liaving  been  styled  Ethim^  Lcgicte,  Physiaz^ 
Spharim^  or  Metaphysics^  It  was  merely  an  alteration  of  name 
(says  Professor  Chrystal),  as  the  matter  in  Craufurd's  papers  was 
much  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  Ti^ses  l^harum  or 
Astrcwmiat  of  the  other  Regents.  In  one  of  the  Ci^lege 
Records*  Craufurd  is  characterised  as  "  a  Grammarian  and  Philo- 
sopher, likewise  profoundly  skilled  in  Theolo^^v,  and  a  nian  of 
the  greatest  picly  and  integrity."  He  had  evidcntiy  no  special 
attainments  in  Mathematics. 

For  twelve  years  alter  Craufurd's  death  no  one  else  was 
ap|X)inled  ''Trofcssor  of  Mathematics."  The  Town  Coundl 
seem  to  have  held  the  office  in  abeyance  only,  for  in  i66S^ 
when  Articles  were  drawn  up  by  Frinci|)al  ColvUI  for  regulation 
of  the  College,  tlie  Town  Council  added  an  Article  of  their  own 
dcftnin^  the  duties  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  though  at 
that  time  no  sik  li  olfucr  existed.  lie  was  to  teach  publicly 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Cosmogrnjiliy,  Astronomy,  and  r)|>ticS| 
ui)on  Tuesdays  and  I'hdays^  ail  the  Regents  with  their  Scholars 
being  present.  From  time  to  time  the  Town  Council  appear  to 
have  appointed  a  '1  utor  of  Mathematics.  There  is  a  record  of 
their  paying  £,\o  sterling  in  167s  as  salary  for  one  year,  lo 
Geot  gc  blue  lair,  one  of  the  Regents,  for  acting  in  this  ca|Kicity. 

^  rcrlift|yi  by  the  advice  of  Hcndenon,  then  Rector  of  the  College. 

*  TabuUt  fettMlimm  d  tdnmHnm  rr^euwmt  ptMkmt  m  Atmdemim  Jmnki 
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At  last,  in  1674,  the  Town  Council  took  the  enlightened  step 
of  inducing  James  Crcgory,  who  had  been  for  four  years  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  St.  Andrews,  to  transfer  himself  to  the  same 
office  in  the  College  ol  Edinburgh.    In  so  doing  they  conferred 
distinction  upon  the  College,  for  they  secured  the  services  of  a 
great  mathematical  genius,  perhaps  in  that  age  second  to  Newton 
alone    James  Gregory  had  been  educated  at  Marischall  College, 
but  soon  i)assc(i  beyond  tlic  tcaciiing  of  that  place,  for  at  the  age 
of  twenty  four  he  invented  the  reflecting  telescope,  and  brought 
out  his  Opiiiii  Promota^  in  which  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  that 
the  transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury  might  be  used  in  determining 
the  solar  parallax.    Afterwards  he  started  to  visit  the  seats  of 
mathematical  learning  in  Italy,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Padua^ 
where,  in  1667,  he  brought  out  a  work  which  at  once  became 
famous.  On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Cirde  and  Hyperbola  by  means 
of  infinitely  ionv€ri;ing  series.     Returning  to  England  he  was 
immediately  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  Newton,  Wallis,  Lord  Brouncker,  and  other  mathe- 
maticians.   In  1668  he  published  his  Exereita Hones  Geometrica^ 
and  in  1670  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.    In  the  following  spring  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Collins  a  letter,  an  extract  from  which  is  preserved  in 
the  />ioi;rnf>/iia  lyritannica :  "I  am  now  niuj  h  taken  up  and  have 
been  all  this  wnUer  past  with  my  [uihiic  lectures,  which  I  have 
twice  a  week,  and  in  resolving  doubts  which  some  gentlemen  and 
scholars  pro]K)se  to  nie.    '1  his  I  must  comply  with,  nevertheless 
that  I  am  often  troubled  with  great  impertinences^  all  persons 
here  being  ignorant  of  those  tilings  to  admiration ;  so  that  X  have 
but  little  time  to  spare  in  those  studies  my  genius  leads  me  ta" 
From  which  we  learn  that  two  lectures  a  week  was  the  amount 
of  tcaciiing  cxi)cctc(l  from  a  Professor  in  those  <lays,  and  also 
that  a  I'rofessor  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  oracle  po  bono 
publico. 

(i)  When  Jamks  Gregory  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  he 
became  the  furst  substantive  Professor  of  Mathematics  there,  the 
first  non-Theological  Professor  in  the  College  who  was  not 
hampered  with  the  drudgery  of  Regenting.    In  November  r674 

he  delivered  an  inauguial  oialion  before  a  di.sLiuguislicd  audience. 
But  tlie  hopes  tliat  might  have  been  formed  on  that  occasion 
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irere  soon  blighted.  Oo  an  October  evcBbig  iD  1675,  wiiile 
James  Gregory  was  diowing  has  Students  tlie  sjOeilkcs  of  JnfNler 

through  a  telescope,  he  was  struck  with  sudden  blindness,  and 
he  died  of  a  fever  a  few  days  afterwards^  closing  his  hnti  ana 
brilliant  career  at  the  age  of  thirty  six. 

As  an  interim  arrangement  a  "  Mx,  John  Young,  student," 
was  appointed  to  teach  Mathematics  in  the  room  of  the  deceased 
Professor^  vith  a  salary  of  300  meiks  a  jear.  He  seen»  to  have 
gone  on  as  Maihemadcal  Tatar  in  the  CdOege  for  eight  fcm^ 
when  the  Town  Gonncil  fo«nd  a  second  member  of  the  bnuljr  of 
Giegur)'  wortliy  to  be  elected  to  the  l'ri;>te55orshi]). 

{2)  Thif  was  DAV]i>  Gk}  gokv,  ne}>hew  lo  the  illustrious  James, 
who  had  been  })artly  educated  at  MarischaU  College,  but  came 
to  complete  his  studies  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  here  with  a  salary  of  ^1000 
(Scots)  in  October  be  had  passed  his  ezaminatkNis 

for  the  M.A.  degree,  hot  previoos  to  hb  lanremion.  He  was 
then  twenty -two  years  of  age.  In  December  he  delivered  an 
inaugural  address  (unfortunately  not  pit  served),  £)f  Analjsics 
G€omdric<^  pto^ressu  ct  incrfnuniis.  In  16S4  he  broitght  out  a 
work  entiiicd  £.xardiatip  G^tmctrioi  dt  Dimensiom  Ftgurarum^ 
which  contained  some  posthumous  papers  of  his  uncle's^  with 
additions  of  his  own. 

A  BISu  volume  of  notes  of  David  Gregory's  course  of 
lectures^  taken  by  Fnincb  Pringle,  afterwards  Professor  of  Greek 
at  St  Andrews,  is  preserved  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library. 
The  ratige  of  sul-jects  indicated  by  these  notes  "will  l)ear  com- 
jjarison,"  s.^ys  I'rofessor  Chrysul,  '*  with  our  curriculum  as  it  is 
now^  There  arc  lectures  on  Tngonoractry,  lx>garilhros,  Fraciicai 
Geometry,  Geodesy,  Oi»iics^  Dynamics,  and  Mechanics.**  But 
the  great  iwint  of  interest  attaching  to  David  Gregoiy  is,  that  he 
has  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  give  public  lectttres 
on  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  Thb  he  did  in  Edinburgh  five 
and  thirty  years  befe^re  these  doctrines  wt  re  acv^q  ied  as  part  of 
the  puMie  instruction  in  tiie  Uni\  crsiiv  t'ncir  inventor."  David 
Gregory  not  only  introduced  the  rnnnfta  to  Edmburgh  Students, 
but  he  also  brought  them  to  the  notice  of  Englishmen.  Wfiiston 
says  ''that  he  was  greatly  excited  to  the  study  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  wonderful  discoveries  in  his  Primi^m  by  a  paper  of 
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Dr.  Gregory's,  when  he  was  Piofeasoi  in  Scotland,  wheiein  be 
g^ave  Ihe  most  prodigious  commendations  to  that  work,  as  not 
only  right  in  all  things  but  in  a  manner  the  effect  of  a  plainly 

divine  genius ;  and  lie  liad  already  caused  several  of  his  scholars 
to  'keep  acts  *  as  we  call  thcni,  upon  several  branches  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy ; — while  we  at  Cambridge,  poor  wretches, 
were  ignominiously  studying  the  fictitious  hypotheses  of  the 
Cartesians."  Newton*s  own  opinion  of  David  Gregory  is  recorded 
in  a  letter  to  Flamstead;  referring  to  their  common  scientific 
work  he  says :  If  you  and  I  live  not  long  enough,  Mr,  Gregory 
and  Mr.  Halley  are  both  young  men." 

Gregory's  fame  in  England  led  to  his  removal  from  the  College 
of  Edinburgh,  where,  during  nine  years,  he  had  "brought  the 
n^ntliematical  teaching  into  the  vanguard  of  scientific  progress." 
In  1692  he  was  made  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  the 
Savilian  Professorship  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford  shortly  afterwards 
falling  vacant,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  It,  in  preference  to  Halley, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  Chair.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-nine,  in  1710,  and  Oxford  preserves  his  memory  by  an 
inscri[)lion  ui>on  a  monument  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  His  chief 
works,  beside  the  one  mentioned,  were  his  Catoptriccr  et  Dioptricte 
JLUmetUa  (1695),  containing  valuable  hints  for  the  achroraatising 
of  telesco])e8,  and  his  Asitmomm  Physka  4i  Geometric  EUmetUa^ 
being  a  sort  of  digest  of  Newton%  Primipia^  with  a  commentary 
thereon.  He  also  left  in  manuscript  a  Latin  treatise  on  Practical 
Geometry,  which  was  used  by  his  successor,  as  it  had  been  by 
himself,  in  teaching  the  mathematical  class.  An  English  trans- 
lation of  this  work  was  pui)lished  by  Colin  M'Laurin  in  1745, 
and  it  was  considered  in  the  last  century  a  regular  University 
text-book  for  exercising  Students  after  they  had  gone  through 
Euclid's  EUmtnts  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

(3)  On  the  departure  of  David  Gregory  to  Oxford,  in  1693, 
the  Town  Council  appointed  Mr.  Jamks  Gregory,  his  "  brother- 
german,  '  as  the  Commission  bore,  to  be  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  Commission  was  that  it  did  not  speak  of 
the  Professorship  as  vacant,  but  premised  that  there  never  had 
been  a  regular  Professorship.  "  Albeit,"  it  grandiloquently  said, 
"  the  famous  College  of  this  City,  founded  by  that  mighty  and 
illttstrious  Prince^  King  James  the  Sixth,  of  ever  glorious  memory, 
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be  furnished  with  Professors,  I'rincipais,  Masters,  and  Regents, 
both  in  Divinity,  Phi]osoi)hy,  and  Humanity,  yet  never  with  a 
constant  profession  of  the  Mathematics^''  etc  '^Theielbre  the 
said  Lord  Provost^  Bailies^  Council,  and  Deacons  of  Craftsman 
for  themselves  and  thehr  successors — have  erected,  and  hereby  do 
erect,  a  profession  of  Mathematics,  within  the  said  City,  now  and 
in  all  lime  i  oming,  and  aj>i»oint  the  said  James  Gregory  Professor 
thereof."  Henceforth,  then,  tliere  were  to  be  no  iwonz  tnUrregmi 
in  the  Mnthcniatical  Chair,  but  a  regular  succession  of  teachers 
of  the  subject,  which,  at  the  same  time^  was  left  standing  outside 
the  curriculum  of  Philosophy  (or  Arts),  and  was  to  be  "for  the 
accomplishment  and  education  of  youth,  and  particularly  in  the 
art  of  Navigation  (the  great  ornament  of  any  Kingdom  or 
commonweal  ill)."    See  Cify  Recorii^,  23d  September  i6q2. 

James  Ctregory  seen  mi  us  had  to  accept  the  Chair  liius  loiinclcU 
dt  rm<0  on  a  diminished  salary  of  900  nicrks,  or  ^£^50  sterhng,  as 
the  College  revenues  were  stated  to  be  low  at  the  time.  lie 
held  the  Chair  for  nearly  thirty -three  years,  till  1735.  ''He 
seems  to  have  been  an  able  teacher,  but  did  not  otherwise  add 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Gregory  family.**  In  1725  he  was 
superannuated,  and  anxious  for  retirement  and  rest  The  qties- 
tion  was,  who  should  be  associated  or  made  joint  Professor  with 
him,  to  do  his  work  on  condition  of  succeeding  him.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  took  a  great  interest  in  this  matter  on  scientific,  as  well 
as  friendly  grounds,  and  wTote  to  the  then  Lord  Provost 
recommending  Mr.  Colin  M*Laurin,  and,  to  show  his  sincerity, 
offering  '*  to  contribute  £10  per  annum  towards  a  provision  for 
him,  till  Mr.  Gregory's  place  become  void,  if  I  live  so  long.'' 
Such  a  recommendation  could  hardly  fail,  especially  when  George 
Drummond's  influence  was  in  the  ascendant  M'Lauun  was 
made  joint  I'lulessor,'  and  thus  "  the  ablest  in  every  respect  of  all 
the  occupants  of  the  Mathematical  Chair,"  if  we  except  the  6rst 
Gregory  (whose  career  in  Edinburgh  was  too  brief  for  him  to  be 
brought  into  comparison),  commenced  his  course  in  the  Universily 
of  Edinburgh. 

(4)  Cot  JN  M*Laurin  was  born,  in  r698,  of  an  old  Highland 

family.    At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  ihc  University  of 

'  James  Gregory  scanuius^  however,  manngecl  to  live  00  for  lt¥cat€m 
years,  during  which  lime  M  'Laurin  got  no  salary. 
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Glasgow,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  showed  liis  mathematical 
INTCCOcity  by  mastering  in  a  few  days  the  first  six  books  of  Euchd, 
a  copy  of  which  he  came  across  in  a  friend's  chamber.  Having 
graduated  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  studied  Divinity  for  a  year,  but 
not  finding  his  bent  lie  in  that  direction,  he  lived  in  a  country-house 
for  three  years,  pursuiug  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
''and  sometimes  reading  the  best  classic  authors,  for  which  'tis 
said  he  had  an  exc  eeding  good  Ubtc."^  When  nineteen  years 
old  he  beciime  candidate  for  the  Professorslni »  of  Mathematics 
in  Marischall  College,  to  whicli  he  was  elected  after  a  ten  days' 
comfx^tition.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  made  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  brought  out  papers  in  their  Transadwns^ 
published  his  Geomeirua  Or:ganua^  made  the  acquaintance  and 
became  the  lavourite  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  left  his  Aberdeen 
Professorship  to  travel  abroad  with  the  son  of  Lord  Polwarth, 
and  during  his  stay  in  France  he  wrote  a  tract  "On  the  Per- 
cussion of  j>odics,"  which  gained  the  Prize  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1724.  On  his  return  he  was  cliosen 
to  be  joint  Professor  with  James  Gregory. 

"  He  soon  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  In  his  time  the  teaching  of  Mathematics  reached 
a  point  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  yet  surpassed."  We  have 
elsewhere  (VoL  I.  p.  271)  given  in  full  M'Laurin's  programme  of 
classes  for  1741.  We  have  also  referred  (Vol.  I.  p.  378)  to  his 
strenuous  cxeiliuns  for  obtanniig  the  erection  of  an  Observatory, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  successful  but  for  his  untimely 
death.  M*Laurin  was  a  man  of  remarkable  social  qualities,  and 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  all  the  scientific  circles  of  Edinburgh 
in  those  days.  lie  was  the  friend  of  the  great  physicians,  and 
accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  "Society  for  improving 
Medical  Science."  After  editing  tlieir  Transactiofis  for  .some 
time  he  got  tliem  to  enlarge  their  scope  so  as  to  take  in  all  the 
parts  of  Physics,  and  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  and  to 
change  their  title  to  that  of  the  "  Philosophical  Society,"  which 
in  a  later  generation  was  transformed  into  the  '*  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgli.''  He  was  ever  zealous  in  the  application  of  his 
scientific  knowledge  to  practical  use&  To  him  is  greatly  due 
the  establishment  by  Law  of  the  Ministers'  and  Professors' 

'  Bie^rajfhia  BriiantucQt  sub  vm  M'Laurin. 
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Widows'  i  und  for  Scotland.  M^Laurin  with  great  labour  nude 
the  actuarial  computations  necessary  for  the  scheme,  and  tlie 
authority  of  his  name  went  Ihr  to  satisfy  members  of  the  Legis> 
lature  that  the  principles  on  which  the  Assurance  Fund  was  to 
be  started  were  essentially  sound.  In  X739»  at  the  request  oC 
Lord  Morton,  he  drew  up  directions  for  a  survey  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  to  be  carried  out  by  his  own  pupils.  In  1744  he 
iiiLiiiorialiscd  Government  in  defence  of  a  nurili  east  passage  to 
the  Pacific  Ami  in  1745  he  roused  up  his  fellow-citizens  to  the 
defence  of  the  Capital  against  the  advance  of  the  Pretender  ; 
and  was  employed  to  act  as  military  engineer  and  to  fortify  the 
City.  The  whole  burden,  not  only  of  contriving  but  also  of 
overseeing  the  execution  of  these  hasty  fortifications,  fell  to  Mr« 
M'Laurin;  he  was  employed  night  and  day  in  making  pbm, 
and  running  from  place  to  place ;  and  the  amdety,  fatigue^  and 
cold  to  which  he  was  thus  exposed  affecting  a  naturally  weak 
constitution,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  distenii)cr  which  proved 
fatal  to  him."^  < 'n  the  entry  of  the  rebels  into  Liimlju: 
M'l^^urin  fled  to  York,  where  he  was  welcomed  and  entertained 
by  Archbishop  Herring.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Jacobite  .iriuy 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  but  his  over-exertion  on  the  city  walls 
and  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  ha  journeys  had  been  too  much 
for  him.  He  was  seized  with  dropsy,  and  his  brilliant  career 
was  hurried  to  a  close  in  1 746,  His  elogy  was  pronounced  in 
the  University  by  Alexander  Monro  primus,  who  maintained 
that  at  uic  parts  and  extensive  icaming  were  in  Mr.  M'l^iurni 
but  secondary  <}ualities ;  and  that  he  was  still  more  nobly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bulk  of  mankind  by  the  ([uahties  of  hi^  heart, 
his  sincere  love  to  God  and  men,  his  universal  benevolence  and 
unaffected  piety, — together  with  a  warmth  and  constancy  in  his 
friendships  that  was  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself  M'Laurin 
left  a  wife  and  five  children,  for  whose  benefit  his  executois  pub- 
lished by  subscription  his  posthumous  works,  namely,  his  Al^ebra^ 
and  his  Auount  of  Sir  Isaac  NnvtOfCs  Philosophy.  His  chief 
work,  puhlislRHl  during  his  lif  tune,  was  a  Treatise  on  Fluxions 
(1742),  in  two  volumes  (juario,  which  had  grown  out  of  an 
answer  to  an  attack  made  by  Bisho]^  Perkelcy,  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  the  calculus.    In  1740  he  had  written  an  '*  Essay  on  th« 
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Tides,"  which  shared  with  Daniel  Bernoulli  and  Euler  the  prize  of 
the  French  Academy.  His  last  work  was  a  tract  De  Lineatum 
Gmwutricarum  prcprUiatibus  generaiibus,  M'laurin's  dis- 
coveries in  the  department  of  pure  Mathematics  are  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  shows  in  his  applica- 
tion of  Mathematics  to  Physical  problems  that  power  of  seizing 
the  vitally  inii)ortant  amidst  a  mass  of  irrelevant  details,  which  is 
the  highest  qualification  of  the  true  Nnturnl  I  hiiof^opher." 

After  the  death  of  M*Laiirin  the  I'atrons  desired  to  appoint 
to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  James  Stirling,  well  known  for  his 
contributions  to  the  theory  of  series  and  interpolations,  and  for 
his  Cmmeniavy  on  Newtatis  Enumirathn  of  Lines  of  ihg  mrd 
Order.  His  Jacobite  principles,  however,  led  him  to  reject  the 
offered  appointment 

(5)  MAniiEW  Stewart  was  then  elected  to  the  vacant 
Chair.  Though  a  genius  of  a  much  lower  order  than  M'Laurin, 
he  was  nevertheless  in  his  own  field  an  able  and  original 
Mathematician.  He  had  been  trained  by  Dr.  Simson  at  Glasgow, 
and  had  imbibed  the  severe  taste  of  that  celebrated  expert  in 
the  Ancient  Geometry.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  Geometrical 
Analysis  of  the  Ancients  Stewart  was  most  successful,  and  his 
General  Theorems  remain  much-admired  monuments  of  his  skill. 
Like  his  master  Simson,  he  was  jealous  of  the  encroachments 
that  Algebra  was  making  on  Geometry,  and  it  was  his  constant 
aim  to  reduce  to  the  level  of  ordinary  Geometry  problems  that 
were  supposed  to  require  the  higher  calculu&  With  this  view 
he  wrote  his  7¥aeis  Physkal  and  Mathetnaikal^  in  which  he 
essayed  the  application  of  his  pure  Geometry  to  Physical  ques- 
tions. Me  undoubtedly  achieved  many  important  successes  in 
this  way  ;  his  solution  of  Kepler's  Problem  being  one  of  the 
most  rcmai  kal)le.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  unfortunate 
for  the  progress  of  science  in  Scotland  that  a  man  of  Stewarts 
limited  range  should  have  succeeded  the  versatile  M*Laurin. 

In  1773  Matthew  Stewart  retired  from  the  active  duties  of 
his  office,  and  the  teaching  of  hts  chiss  was  undertaken  by  his 
son  (6)  DuGALD  Stewart,  who,  however,  was  not  formally 
appointed  joint  Professor  till  1775.  Of  Dugald  Stewart's 
mathematical  work  little  need  be  said;  he  apijears  to  have  been 
a  good  teacher,  but  liis  name  and  reputation  in  the  University 
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belong  rather  lo  the  dcijaitmciU  of  MetUal  and  Moral  Science. 
In  1785  iiL  i(K)k  the  place  of  Adam  Ferguson  in  the  Chair  of 
Moral  Philoso[)hy. 

Nominally  the  next  Professor  of  Mathematics  was  Adam 
Feiguson,  who  exchanged  Chairs  with  Dugald  Stewart  in  order 
that  he  might  get  a  sinecure;  but  a  joint  Professor  who  was 
appointed  with  him  to  the  work  was  really  the  seventh  Professor. 
This  was  (7)  John  Playfair,  1785-1805,  born  in  l  oifarshirc  lu 
1748,  and  educated  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  wlicrc, 
while  yet  a  Student,  lie  was  selected  to  deliver  lectures  for  the 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Having  in  early  youth  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Chairs  of  Mathematics  in 
Marischall  College  and  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  St  Andrews, 
he  settled  down  as  a  parish  clergyman  in  his  father's  living  at 
lAff  and  Bennic.  He  was  brouglit  back  into  the  scientific  world 
by  the  accident  of  Maskelyne,  the  Astronomer,  coming  to  Scotland 
to  make  his  rcle!>ratcd  Schehnllion  experiment.  Playfair  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Maskelyne,  became  intimate  with  him,  visited 
him  on  his  return,  and  was  by  him  introduced  into  the  scientific 
circles  of  London.  While  in  England  Playfair  was  struck  with 
the  backwardness  of  the  English  Mathematicians  in  adopting 
the  results  of  the  Continental  analysts.  While  they  boasted  of 
Newton  they  were  unable  to  follow  him,  and  the  mantle  of 
Newton  had  indeed  passed  over  to  Prance,  where  it  rested 
ultimately  c)n  the  shoulders  of  I.aplace. 

Playfair  accordingly  set  himself  to  diflfuse  among  his  country^ 
men  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  which  science  Imd  been  making 
abroad.  This  he  did  in  a  variety  of  ways :  by  his  articles  in  the 
Encydopadia  Britannka^  by  his  papers  in  the  IVamadwis  of 
learned  Societies,  by  his  articles  in  the  Edinhui^h  Remew,  and 
by  his  class  teaching.  As  David  Gregory  introduced  the  New- 
tonian philosophy,  so  Playfair  introduced  the  Continental  methods, 
into  the  studies  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Playfair's  chief  merit  was  not  as  a  discoverer  in  pure  Mathe- 
matics, in  which  dejKirtnient,  however,  he  produced  an  Euay  pm 
the  Arithntitu  of  ImposstMi  Qnaniiiks^  a  paper  on  the  Camm 
which  affect  the  acmrcuy  cf  Barometrk  MtasHrments^  and  an 
edition  of  Euclid's  Eiements.  He  had  an  immense  sctenttfic 
erudition,  a  calm  intellect,  and  a  clear  style;  and  he  was  liie 
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first  of  a  succession  of  Edinbuigh  Professors  who  may  be  called 
**the  Encyclopaedists. "    He,  and  Leslie  after  him,  did  much  to 

revive  an  almost  forgotten  branch  of  learning,  namely,  the  History 
of  S(  iencc  ;  to  tliis  field  Playfair's  Disserialion  on  the  Progress  of 
Afathanaiical  and  Physical  Sac  me  y  and  bis  Lives  of  Matthew 
Stewart,  Hutton,  and  Kobison,  were  valuable  contributions.  In 
1805  Playfair  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

(8)  John  Leslie,  the  next  Professor  of  Mathematics,  was  a 
native  of  Fife,  and  began  by  studying  some  time  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  then  he  and  a  College  friend,  James  Ivory 
(aflci  wards  noted  for  Mathematical  discoveries),  came  over  together 
to  finish  their  course  in  Edinburgh.  Leslie  served  as  mathematical 
tutor  in  the  famous  Wedgewood  lamily,  and  became  a  writer  in 
scientific  journals.  In  1800  he  wrote  a  description  of  a  differen- 
tial thermometer  which  he  had  invented,  and  in  1804  published 
an  £ssay  on  the  Nature  and  Ptvpagaiion  of  Jitai, 

Leslie's  candidature,  in  the  following  year,  for  the  Chair  of 
Mathematics,  gave  rise  to  a  fierce  contest  which  ngilated  Edinburgh 
society  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cluirch.  A  City  Min- 
ister, by  name  MacKnight,  started  as  an  opposition  candidate,  and 
was  supported  by  the  Presbytery,  who  professed  to  have  discovered 
heterodox  tendencies  in  certain  passages  of  Leslie's  book  on  ffeat^ 
though  he  himself  disclaimed  the  inferences.  The  Moderate  " 
party  in  the  Church,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
of  them,  were  MacKnight's  partisans.  The  scientific  members 
of  the  University,  1'  aded  by  11  lyfair  (who  had  himself  been  a 
clergyman),  sirongly  ])rotestcd  against  the  appointment  of  a 
clergyman  to  a  scientific  Chair.  A  whole  literature  of  pamphlets 
for  and  against  Leslie  was  produced.  The  Town  Council  elected 
Leslie ;  and  the  Presbytery  then  put  forward  a  claim,  based  on 
the  Charter  of  James  VL,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election,  and 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  an  interdict  to  stop  the 
Induction  of  Leslie.  In  this  they  failed,  and  thereafter  the 
dispute  degenerated  into  a  personal  controversy  within  the 
General  Assembly,  where  it  was  waged  with  the  utmost  bitter* 
ness  for  two  days. 

Leslie  held  the  Mathematical  Chair  for  fourteen  years,  and 
in  1819  became  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  He  was  a 
Mathematician  of  the  school  of  Simson  and  Matthew  Stewart ; 
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that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  Geomclci;  "id  oar  modern  insular  senses' 
puie  and  simple.  His  Gemeiwy  was  long  a  [K^pular  tezt-book, 
the  most  intmsting  paurt  of  it  being  an  Appendix  on  Geometrical 

Anah-si*^  In  m.-themntical  cnidition  he  ^vas  scarce! v  inferior  to 
ririyfair.  ilis  phu'c^  f^hy  iff  Arithmiiu  and  his  Disscrtoiicn  on 
the  Process  of  Mattumatical  and  Physical  Sctenct  are  enduiiug 
mooaments  of  his  greatness  in  this  respect  His  works,  however, 
are  all  tingied  with  ihetoric  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  exag- 
geratioQ.  They  also  exhibit  an  nrra«^iwal  perversity  whidi 
belonged  to  his  markedly  eccentric  character. 

(9)  WiLUAM  Wallacb  was  a  self-educated  and  self- made 
man.  He  began  life  as  a  bookbinder's  apprentice,  and  was  suc- 
cessively journeyman  bookbinder,  warehouseman  in  a  printing 
ofTice,  shopman  to  a  bookseller,  mathematical  tutor,  master  in 
Perth  Academy,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Sandhurst,  with 
Ivory  as  a  colleague,  and  finally  became  Lesfie's  successor,  1819- 
1838,  in  the  Edinburgh  Chair  of  Mathematics,  being  elected  in 
preference  to  Babbage,  who  was  a  candidate.  Throughout  bis 
professorship  he  was  recognised  as  an  able  and  poinilnr  teacher. 
He  is  best  known,  perhaps,  by  his  invention  of  the  eidograph ; 
but  he  was  a  fruitful  writer  on  mathematical  subjects  generally. 
Many  ai tides  of  his  appear  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Etujf€i^ 
padia  Briiannka ;  and  he  contributed  many  theorems  of  great 
elegance  to  pure  Mathematics.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance — 
showing  how  recently  nanow  views  about  University  teaching 
were  entertained — that  in  1828  Professor  Wa]hu«  moved  the 
Scnatus  to  represent  to  the  Town  Council  that  the  establishment 
in  the  High  Scliool  of  "a  class  for  teacliing  Aritliinctic  and 
Mathematics,"  which  he  understood  to  l)e  in  contemplation,  was 

likely  to  injure  the  Mathematical  Choir  "  in  the  University. 

(10)  Phiup  Kelland,  1 838-1 879,  was  the  son  of  an  English 
deigjrman,  and  himself  in  Episcopal  orders.  He  was  S^ior 
Wrangler  and  First  Smith's  Prizeman  at  Cambridge,  and  for  three 
years  Tutor  of  Queen's  College.  He  was  the  first  Englishman, 
with  an  entirely  i'>nglish  education,  \\\\<)  was  ever  apjiointed  to  a 
Chair  in  the  University  of  lulinbuigh.  The  CNpciiment  was 
justified  by  its  success,  ioi  Kclland  was  not  only  a  successful 
teacher,  beloved  by  his  Students,  but  he  identified  himself  with 
the  Scottish  University  system,  recognised  its  merits^  and  depre- 
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cated  reforais  which  might  interfere  with  its  essential  character. 

He  was  never  tired  of  wuikiag  for  educaHon  in  Scotland,  and  it 
was  a  labour  of  love  to  him  to  act  for  many  years  as  Examiner 
of  Schools  under  the  Dick  Bequest.    Ue  was  also  for  a  long 
time  Secretary  to  the  Scnatus  Academicus.    He  was  a  most 
lovable  personage^  full  of  bright  pleasantry,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  type  and  model  of  an  Academic  figure.   He  was  in  some 
respects  a  Idndred  spirit  with  Principal  Lee,  for  whom  he  had  a 
gical  icyaid.    Tiic  Lliuioughness  of  his  teaching  was  shown  by 
tlic  striking  success  of  Edinburgh  Students  in  compctiticjn  lor  tlie 
Ferguson  Maliiematical  Scholarship  (see  above,  p.  124).    But  he 
was  not  only  a  teacher,  he  was  a  savant  of  high  calibre,  who 
promoted  science  in  some  of  its  remotest  altitudes    This  is 
shown  by  the  list  of  papers  which,  during  ibrty-one  years,  he 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    He  contributed  to 
Physical  Science  investigations  of  the  motion  of  waves  in  canals, 
and  of  various  questions  of  physical  oj)tics ;  and  he  edited  and 
reprinted  tiic  valuable  Lectures  of  1  homas  Yuung.    But  his  forU 
lay  in  }>ure  Mathematics  ;  one  of  his  most  important  papers  was 
his  "  Memoir  on  the  limits  of  our  Knowledge  respecting  the  Theory 
of  Parallels,'*  in  which  he  dealt "  with  the  subject  now  better  known 
as  absolute  or  non-Euclidean  geometry and  "it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  convey  to  those  who  have  not  busied  them- 
selves with  i>an-gc(Miictry  (or  the  i;coincUy  of  pure  reason,  as 
opiKJScd  to  the  geomcUy  of  exj^eriencc — which  is  luiclid's)  a  full 
idea  of  the  importance  of  this  work  of  KelUuid's,  and  of  the 
evidence  that  it  affords  of  his  grasp  of  purely  Mathematical 
speculation."   Kelland  published  a  text-book  on  Algtbra^  giving 
a  rational  account  of  its  first  principles ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Tait,  he  brought  out  an  excellent  elementary  treatise 
on  Quaternions,    He  died  in  harness,  like  a  general  in  the  hour 
of  victory,     bix  months  before  his  death  he  had  been  made 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.     A  fortnight 
before  his  death  he  had  delivered  the  Promoter's  Address 
to  the  Arts  Graduates  in  the  Univeisity;  and  no  address  of 
the  kind  was  ever  received  with  more  wann  and  affectionate 
cheering. 

1  Obitinry  notice  of  Professor  Keltond  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuigh. 
Ujr  Pf o£es«ois  Tait  aad  Chiystal. 

VOL,  II.  X 
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(ii)  In  1879  tlic  present  Professor  of  MaUicmatics,  Geukoe 
CiiKYSTAL,  was  cicclcd  by  tlie  Curators. 

Vllt— REGIUS  PROFESSORS  OF  DIVINITY  AMD  CHURCH 

lllSTORV. 

We  have  seen  befoie  (Vol  1.  p.  331)  how  a  Regius  Professor- 
ship (the  first  in  Scotland)  was  created  in  the  College  of 

Edinburgh.  The  Sign-MaHiial  of  William  III.  (1694)  having 
ordained  tliat  there  should  be  "a  scroiul  Professor  of  Divinity" 
nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  matter  till  the  loth  November 
1 702,  when,  among  the  Regents  and  Masters  of  the  College  who 
came  to  qualify  before  the  Magistrates  by  declaring  allegiance  to 
Queen  Anne,  appealed  Mr.  John  Cummingy  Professor  of  Church 
History."  T*he  Lord  Provost,  at  a  meeting  of  Council  on  the 
February  1703,  observed  that  "Mr.  Cuniming  was  come  into 
the  College  as  a  master  of  some  profession,  and  that  it  was  fit  to 
sec  liis  p;ift  and  know  his  profession,  that  the  Council  may  give 
rules  and  directions  thcreanent"  Cunnning  s  Commission,  when 
presented,  was  received  under  protest  that  it  was  not  to  prejudice 
the  rights  of  the  Town  Council  as  ixitrons  of  the  College.  A 
question  arises  whether  Camming  received  his  Commission  from 
Queen  Anne,  or  had  received  it  some  time  before  from  King 
William.  The  former  supposition  seems  most  probable,  because 
tiic  whole  sum  of  ^£300  [)er  annum  granted  Ijy  ihc  Kmg  for  the 
maintenance  of  twenty  bursars  and  a  second  Professor,  and  |Xiy- 
able  from  Whitsunday  1694,  was  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  College  Treasurer  and  his  successors.  Therefore  Cummiog 
oould  not  have  drawn  any  salary  as  Professor,  except  through  the 
Town  Council,  in  which  case  they  would  have  been  cognisant  of 
his  existence  as  Professor,  and  could  not  have  used  the  language 
which  they  did  in  1703.  And  it  is  unreasonable  to  su|»pu5C 
that  Cummin^  held  the  apponitmcnt  for  several  years  witiiout 
applying  for  the  salary.  William  III.,  for  some  reason,  probably 
left  the  Chair  which  he  had  created  unfilled.  Perhaps  Carslares 
was  working  to  get  a  Dutch  theologian  put  in ;  in  sliort,  we  know 
not  what  hai)i>ened 

At  all  events  (1)  John  Cumming,  1702-1714,  (lualified  for 
the  first  lime  as  Professor  in  1702,  and  apiH;aicd  among  the 
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Masters  of  the  College  at  the  Visitation  of  15th  February  1703. 
He  was  son  of  the  minister  of  Auldearn,  and  grandson  of  the 
laird  o£  Keiugas  (county  Moiay) ;  his  unde,  William  Cummingy 
had  been  Regent  of  Humanity^  and  afterwards  of  Philosophy ;  a 
relative  of  his  had  been  surgeon  in  William's  army  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne.^  It  is  just  {x^ssiblc  that  this  last  circumstance  had 
something  to  do  with  his  ai)pointinent.  We  may  conjecture  that 
on  Anne's  accession  Carstares,  relieved  from  weightier  cares,  got 
this  matter  puslicd  through.  Gumming  is  said  to  have  given 
lectures  on  Church  History  till  his  death,  but  of  his  teaching  we 
know  nothing,  and  he  left  no  publications, 

(2)  William  Dunlop,  17 15-1720,  was  for  a  brief  space  a 
tlistinguishcd  occupant  of  the  Chair.  He  was  younger  son  of 
IVincij)al  Dunlop  of  Glasgow,  and  nephew  of  Carstarcs.  He 
graduated  M.A.  at  Glasgow,  and  then  prosecuted  Theology  under 
his  uncle's  roof  in  Edinbuigh,  after  which  he  went  to  Utrecht  to 
study  Civil  Law.  He  was  only  twenty- three  years  old,  and  a 
probationer  of  half  a  year's  standing,  when,  probably  by  the 
influence  of  Carstares,  he  had  the  vacant  Professorship  of  Church 
History  conferred  upon  him.  He  proved  himself  well  worthy  of 
it ;  :i  cuiUroversy  having  arisen  as  to  the  iiccessiLy  for  Cunlessions 
of  Taith,  Dunlop,  in  17 19,  brought  out  A  CoUcction  of  Confes- 
sioits  of  Faith  with  an  elaborate  preface,  which  was  published 
separately,  as  A  full  account  of  tJu  several  ends  and  uses  of  Confcs- 
shns  9f  FeUih^  and  went  through  several  editions.  To  show  the 
fairness  of  mind  with  which  this  work  was  composed,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  his  adversaries  admitted  that  he  had  ''written  as 
well  as  the  bad  cause  he  had  undertaken  would  bear,"  while  some 
of  those  who  were  on  his  own  side,  in  supporting  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Church,  complained  that  he  had  betrayed  their 
cause  and  advocated  universal  toleration.  There  is  ample  testi- 
mony that  he  was  a  highly-gifted  and  attractive  teacher.  Two 
posthumous  volumes  of  his  Disemtrsts  having  been  published  in 
r732,  a  publisher's  intimation  held  out  the  prospect  that  his 
Ix-cturcs  on  Ecclesiastical  History  would  be  given  to  the  world, 
as  "  fully  uiure  excellent  of  their  kind  "  than  his  sermons.  But 
unfortunately  this  was  not  done.  His  bright  career  was  closed 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight 

*  ShaVs  ilisUtry  of  Moray ^  p.  94. 
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(3)  Matthew  Craufurd,  x  7  9  i -i  7  36^  was  son  of  a  minister  of 
Eastwood,  who  had  compiled  a  History  of  the  Charch  of  Scotland, 

which,  never  having  been  published,  remains  in  two  foUo  MS* 
volumes  in  tlie  Library  uf  the  General  Assembly.  Whether  this 
assisted  the  son's  claim  to  the  Chair  of  Church  History  we  know 
not ;  but  Matthew  Craufurd  must  have  been  bookish,  as  he  was 
'*  library  Keeper  "  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Wodiow^  who 
was  his  co-presbyter  in  the  country^  seems  not  to  have  held  him 
in  high  esteem.  Writing  in  March  1731,  Wodrow  said:  **He 
has  ^100,  and  really  does  nothing  for  it  He  will  give  no  private 
colleges  bui  lui  luoney,  and  nobody  comes  to  him.  His  public 
prelections  are  not  freciuented ;  he  will  not  have  six  or  se%'en 
hearers."  Attendance  on  the  Church  Plistory  class  being  left 
optional  to  l^ivinity  Students,  it  required  an  attractive  lecturer 
to  muster  them  in  any  number. 

The  next  Professor  (4)  Patrick  Gumming,  1737-1762,  was 
another  member  of  the  Relugas  family,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
his  father  in  tlie  family  estate  ilc  icccivcd  a  Royal  Commission, 
which  styled  him  "  Second  Trofessor  of  IJiviiiity  and  Ecclesiastical 
History."  liower^  complains  of  this,  saying  tiiat,  as  the  Princii>al 
is  ex  officio  PriimriuSy  the  Professor  of  Church  History  can  only 
be  third  Professor  of  Divinity.  He  forgets,  however,  that  the 
Principal  in  those  days  was  honorary  Professor  of  Theology,  and 
not  of  Divinity.  It  b  indicated  in  the  records  which  lie  under 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  University  that  the  Professor  of 
Divuiily  and  Church  History  look  rank  in  the  Senatus  next  after 
the  Principal  and  the  Professor  of  Divinity  (see  above,  p.  200). 
Patrick  Cununing  was  a  ix)wcr  in  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  "  dis- 
tinguished by  erudition,  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  extensive 
benevolence,  not  less  than  by  his  talents  as  a  public  speaker,  he 
acquired  such  influence  in  the  Church  as  to  have  the  chief 
management  in  her  affairs  from  almost  the  time  of  his  settlement 
in  the  city"  (as  Minister  of  St.  Giles',  1732)  "till  175T,  through 
the  supjKjii  of  ihe  noble  family  of  Argyll,  then  holdmg  in  iheir 
hands  the  Government  of  Scotland."'"*  He  was  three  times 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  his  Chair  he  gave 
lectures  to  the  extent  of  one  a  week  for  four  months  in  the  year, 

1  Hist,  Uu,       vol  ii.  p.  319.  *  Scott's  J^sti^  p.  is- 
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taking  as  his  text-book  Jo.  Alphoiisi  l^'/miuu  Compendium  HUioria 
£c^/esiastic(V,  but  very  few  Students  attcn<]od  him. 

He  resigned  the  Clmir  on  the  iSth  June  1862,  in  favour  of 
his  son  (5)  Robert  Cummino,  ''who  never,  as  far  as  I  know/'  says 
Bower,^  ''delivered  any  lectures.''  This  Robert  Cuniniing,  then, 
holding  the  Chair  as  he  did  for  six-and-twenty  years,  reduced  it 
to  an  absolute  sinecure,  while  all  the  while  claiming  precedence 
in  the  first  rank  of  University  Professors. 

His  successor  (6)  Thiimas  IIardv,  i 788-1 798,  Minister  of 
tlic  New  North  Churc  I1,  took  a  very  different  view  of  his  duties. 
He  had  acquired  great  ilEune  as  a  preacher,  and  "  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  he  was  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,  great  expectations  were  formed  concerning 
them,  and  the  public  were  not  disappointed.  He  excited  a  spirit 
anions  the  students  which  had  never  been  known  before,  and  his 
class  became  one  of  the  best  aUcnded  in  the  University.  His 
lectures  mi^ht  milicr  he  called  tlie  Philosophy  of  Ecclesiastical 
History."-  He  appears  to  have  used  no  text-book,  but  to  have 
drawn  for  himself  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Christian  Chiurch  in 
different  ages,  employing  "a  refined  satire"  against  the  early  . 
sceptics  and  against  the  corruptions  of  the  cleigy  in  later  times. 
Curiously  enough,  he  would  allow  no  notes  to  be  taken  of  his 
lecLares,  He  probably  intended  to  publish  them,  but  this  was 
never  done.  In  1793  he  was  asked  to  write  something  which 
might  counteract  in  this  country  the  anarchical  sentiments  which 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  he  then 
produced  an  effective  pamphlet  entitled  Tlie  FatrkL  He  died 
prematurely  in  his  fifty-first  year. 

(7)  The  next  iWessor,  Dr.  Hugh  Mbiklejohn,  1799-1831, 
was  a  less  gifted  personage.  Sir  R.  Christison  describes  him  as 
**  a  powerfully-made  man  of  six  feet  four,  with  a  smootli  round 
face,  that  never  bore  any  expression  but  that  of  good  hiunour 
and  contentment He  was  chiefly  famous,  as  to  his  lecturesy 
for  "  an  extraordinary  monotony  of  delivery/'  of  which  a  Student 
gave  Sir  Robert  the  following  illustration  ; — ^'  In  the  next  century 
of  the  Christian  era  Mr.  Ritchie  I  am  astonished  at  you  an  event 
occurred  that  deserves  our  attentive  cunsideraliun  this  passage 
having  been  spoken  witiiout  either  pause  or  modulation  of  the 

>  ma.  Un.       vol  iL  p.  31a  *  /M/.,  vol  i«.  274. 
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voice.  Dr.  Mciklcjohn,  in  conjunction  with  his  Chair,  held  tlie 
living  or  Abcrcorn,  about  eight  miles  from  Edinbuiigb.  He  was 
thus  able,  when  he  entertained  his  Students  at  bieakfiist,  to  pfcas 
uix>n  them  the  produce  of  his  glebe :  Take  an  eggi  Mr.  Smith," 
he  would  say,  "  they  are  my  own  eggs;  for  the  Edinburgh  eggs 
arc  not  to  be  depended  upon."  Besides  three  single  sermons, 
Dr.  Mcilclcjohn  published  an  account  of  the  Parish  of  Abcr- 
corn. 

(8)  David  Welsh,  i 831 -1843,  who  was  next  appointed  to 
the  Chair  of  Church  History,  was  a  most  eminent  and  admirable 
divine,  who,  as  colleague  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  added  great  strength 
to  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Edinburgli,  and 
who,  hy  his  just  views  of  his  duties  as  a  Professor,  combined  with 
great  ability,  gave  a  new  start  to  the  study  of  Church  History  in 
Scollniid,  and  rescued  it  from  an  almost  rontempt  into  which  it 
had  fallen.  Dr.  Welsh,  the  son  of  aii  extensive  sheei>-fari]}er, 
was  born  in  1793  at  Braefoot  in  the  Parish  of  Moflat  He  went 
in  his  thirteenth  year  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
his  fifteenth  to  the  University,  where  he  studied  under  Professors 
A.  Christison,  Dunbar,  David  Ritchie  (\jog\c\  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Drown,  whose  lectures  were  to  Welsh  "the  garden  spot  in  his 
College  career";  liis  mind  was  captivated  and  stiniukucd  by 
thcni,  and  bcf  oniing  the  intimate  friend,  as  well  n*;  the  pu|)il,  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  he  in  1825  brought  out  a  Memoir  of  that 
interesting  and  prematurely  deceased  philosopher.  Welsh 
received  "  license  in  18 16,  but  continued  to  study  and  teach 
classics  and  Mathematics  till  1820,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Crossmichael,  and  he  there  gained  renown  as  a  preacher 
and  as  a  Parish  Minister ;  in  1827  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow 
called  him  to  the  Church  of  St.  David's  within  their  city,  which 
charge  he  held  till  1831,  when  he  received  his  appointment  to 
be  Professor  from  the  Town  Council  of  Edinbuigli. 

Welsh's  published  sermons  are  effective  appeals^  couched  in 
the  clearest  language ;  acce{>table  as  they  were,  their  delivery  cost 
too  much  to  a  man  of  so  delicate  an  organisation.  Welsh  said 
that  the  effort  of  pre  n  lung  once  retidcrcd  him  unfit  for  mental 
exertion  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  A  University  Chair 
was  exactly  suited  for  him,  and  he  gladly  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  that  of  Church  liistoiy.    Unlike  previous  I  hedogical 
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Professors,  he  declined  all  ministerial  work,  and  confined  himself 
to  Ihe  study  of  his  subject;  with  this  view  in  1834  he  went  for 
several  months  to  Germany.  Every  session  he  altered  and  added 
to  his  lectures  so  much  as  almost  to  write  them  anew.  Hb  full 
course  was  one  of  three  years,  the  first  year's  lectures  embracing 
the  history  of  the  Church  down  to  Constontine ;  the  second  year's, 
that  of  ilie  rise  of  the  Papal  power  down  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  third,  that  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  Papacy  and 
of  the  Reformation  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  He  em- 
bodied the  best  results  of  German  investigations,  and  he  diligently 
examined  his  class  both  orally  and  in  writing.  His  Students  were 
interested  and  stimulated,  and  a  proof  of  this  exists  in  the  EdiU' 
hurf^h  Aeademk  Anmtal  for  1840,  to  which  Mr.  James  Dodds 
(now  Imcc  Church  Minister  of  Dunbai)  coiUiihutcd  a.  solid  and 
well-vvnUcii  paper  "On  the  Study  of  Church  liisiory,"  reflecting 
the  teaclung  of  Dr.  Welsh,  whose  class  Mr.  Dodds  had  recently 
attended. 

Welsh,  though  free  from  parish  duty,  became  a  constant  and 
prominent  member  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  obtained  from 
Government  the  api>ointment  of  the  Bible  Board  for  Scotland,  of 

which  he  was  the  first  Secretary.  Being  Moderator  in  1842,  it 
fell  to  him  ill  April  1843  Open  tiie  Assembly,  to  read  the 
"  J'roichl of  the  Free  Church  party,  and  to  head  the  exodus  of 
Ministers  who,  on  that  historical  occasion,  marched  out  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church  to  the  hall  where  they  constituted  themselves 
the  General  Assembly  of  a  new-bom  Church.  Welsh,  though  in 
weak  and  shattered  health,  went  through  the  trying  and  momentous 
scene  with  dignity  and  spirit  Thereafter  he  resigned  his  Chair 
in  the  University,  to  tlic  great  regret  of  the  Senatus.  He  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  founding  "  New  College,"  in  which  he 
became,  of  course,  I'rofessor  of  Church  History.  In  1844  he 
published  his  Elements  of  Church  History y  being  a  first  instalment 
of  a  never  completed  work.  He  also  projected,  and  became  first 
editor  o(  the  iVbrM  British  JRmew:  but  he  died  m  1845.^ 

(9)  Jambs  Robertson,  r 844 -i860,  succeeded  Dr.  Welsh, 
when  the  Disruption  had  carried  hun  oil,  in  the  Chair  of  Cimicli 

1  The  above  porticnlaif  are  chrafly  from  a  Memoir  of  Df .  Webb  by  A. 
Dwihip^  Esq.,  Advocate,  pcefiaed  to  a  postiinmoos  volnme  of  liii  Knaons 
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History  and  in  the  SecieUiyhSp  to  tiie  Bible  Bond.  Robeitson 

was  educated  at  Mariscliail  College,  became  HLnd  Master  of 
Gordon's  Hosi>!lp'.  Aberdeen,  and  aUcrwaid.s  clitaincil  llie  living 
of  EUoD.  Ue  was  long  known  in  the  General  Assembly,  where 
he  was  a  powerful  debater,  as  **  Robertson  of  EUon."  He  was 
described  as  "an  admirable  gpedmcn  of  the  acute,  dear-headed, 
bti8iiiess4ike  Scottish  chancier*'*  His  name  is  chiefly  associated 
with  the  Extension  Scheme  of  the  Chmdi  of  Scotland,  for  which 
he  worked  with  so  energ)'  as  to  raise  half  a  million  of  money 

for  the  object  in  view.  He  was  always  greatly  interested  in  the 
ctirrency  question ;  he  began  his  career  by  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  and  shortly  before  his  death  read  an  elaborate  paper  on 
it  before  the  Social  Science  Meeting  at  Gla%ow.  When  made 
Professor  of  Church  Histor7  in  his  forty>first  year,  he  turned  from 
])racdcal  matters  to  the  eealous  study  of  his  subject  He  used  to 
dictate  his  lectures  to  an  amanuensis  lill  alter  midnight,  and  then 
rose  at  four  o'elork  tn  on  with  his  investigations,  with  a  view 
to  which  he  learned  German  for  the  iirst  time.  He  began  his 
course  (which  extended  over  four  years)  with  Abraham,  and 
carried  it  down  to  Luther.  He  had  a  loving  spirit,  and  treated 
even  the  heretics  with  indulgence,  as  having  something  good 
about  them.  The  idea  pervading  his  course  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  a  continuous  development  in  the  education  of  the  human 
race,  though  he  did  not  push  this  idea  so  far  as  Lessing.  Dr. 
Robertson  had  long  over-taxed  his  powers ;  he  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven.^ 

(lo)  William  SrEvmisoN,  1861-1872,  was  a  bibliophiiist,  and 
a  ^  book-minded,"  scholarly,  and  learned  man,  though  his  learn* 
ing  was  rather  of  the  antiquarian  kind  which  delights  in  mmuiim. 
He  was  brought  from  the  Ministry  of  North  Ixith,  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year,  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  As  Professor. 
"  he  chose  the  method  of  taking  in  each  Session  a  limited  i>eriod 
in  the  Churcli's  iiistory  and  illustrating  this  in  the  most  minute 
manner.  Every  heresy  or  controversy  that  had  cropped  up  in 
the  period  selected  received  due  attention,  and  was  illustiated 
by  rare  works  which  Stevenson  had  collected  for  the  puri)ose. 

*  The  above  imiKrfcct  iicooimt  it  taken  from  an  Obituary  Notice  in  the 
Pinpfetdiut^  o(  R.S.K.,  1861,  ami  rroin  Professor  Charteris*  Lift     Utt  Rev* 
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In  his  first  session  the  period  embraced  in  his  lectures  was  only 
from  A.D.  30  to  100."^  A  good  deal  might  be  said  both  for  and 
against  this  mode  of  lecturing  to  Students  on  Church  History. 
It  had  the  efiiNt  of  obliging  the  Professor  to  write  new  lectures 
for  each  year ;  he  sometimes  wrote  seventy  new  lectures  in  one 
session,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  curious  information  was 
enibutiicd.  Having  ample  means,  he  amassed  a  considerable 
library.  His  only  printed  work  was  one  on  The  Legends  and 
Ccmmemarafive  Celcbratims  of  St,  Keniigern^  his  JFrUnds  and 
Di$dpU$  (iS72).  He  associated  himself  keenly  in  some  of  the 
axdueological  investigations  of  Sir  James  Simpson.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  University,  and 
was  always  distinguished  by  the  uibaniiy  of  his  manner.  On 
his  resignation  from  failing  health  (11)  Rohert  Waixace, 
Minister  of  Greyfriars,  was  apixjinted ;  but  in  1876  he  went  otf 
into  other  pursuits,  and  was  succeeded  by  (12)  Malcolm  C 
Taylor,  the  present  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Church  History. 


IX.— REGIUS  FROFESSORS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  AND  THE  LAW 

OF  NATURE  AND  NATIONS. 

In  1 707  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  232)  a  second  Regius  Professorship 
was  added  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  by  Queen  Anne.  The 
endowment  for  this  Chair  was  provided  by  the  suppression  of 
fifteen  out  of  twenty  Divinity  Bursaries  which  had  been  created 
by  William  III.  from  Bishops'  teinds.  **It  now  becomes  of 
more  use  and  benefit  to  our  ancient  Kingdom,**  said  Queen  Anne, 
**to  establish  and  settle  a  foundation  for  a  Professor  of  the 
public  Law  and  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations."  Accordingly 
(1)  Charles  ARRSKiNEy  son  of  Sir  Charles  Areskine  of  Alva, 
was  appointed  Professor.  He  had  previously  been  made  Regent 
of  Philosophy  (1701),  when  twenty  years  old  Great  obscurity 
hangs  over  the  circumstances  of  this  creation  and  appointment 
On  the  one  hand  we  find  a  certain  amount  of  interest  shown  by 
Students  in  tlie  College  in  lectures  upon  liie  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations,  and  this  may  iiavc  led  Carstares  to  recommend,  or 

>  From  the  Obitiiary  Notice  of  Profeaor  Stevenson  by  Mr.  Small  in  the 
FmndiMgi  of  R.S.K,  viii.  p.  314. 
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approve,  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  those  subjects  with 
Public  l.a\v  added.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  thing  may 
have  been,  as  Dalzel  suggests,  a  job,  carried  tlirougli  by  Arcskine's 
influence  with  Archibald,  £ari  of  Islay  (afterwards  l>uke  of 
Argyll),  then  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland.  ^  It  must  be  said  thit 
the  latter  view  is  favoured  by  the  way  in  which  the  Chair  w» 
used  by  Ateskine  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  it  A  brief  in- 
augural address  by  him  remains,  written  in  Latin,  upon  God  as 
the  fountain  of  Law,  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  his  liaving 
taught.  He  npp.ncntly  used  the  salary  of  his  Professorship  as  a 
means  of  studying  Law  at  Utrecht,  and  so  ijuahfying  himscil  for 
the  Scottish  Jiar.  He  was  admitted  Advocate  in  1711,  and 
though  he  immediately  obtained  considerable  success  in  his  pro- 
fession,  he  still  appears  to  have  spent  much  of  bis  time  on  the 
Continent  By  being  abroad  in  1 7 1 5  he  avoided  being  diawn 
into  the  Jacobite  rising,  which  several  of  his  relatives  took  part 
in.  He  travelled  about  a  great  deal  with  hi'^  brother,  Rut>e{t 
Areskine,  [thysician  to  Peter  the  Clreat,  and  he  wrote  in  joke 
to  his  wife  tiiat  "  she  must  be  thinking  he  has  taken  service  with 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy. At  home  he  rose  successively  to  be 
Solicitor-General,  Lord  Advocate,  Judge  (under  the  title  of  Lord 
Tinwald),  and  in  1748  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  He  died  highly 
respected  in  1769. 

The  Chair  of  Public  I^aw  and  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations 
was  more  richly  ciulo.vcd  than  any  other  in  the  University; 
certain  specific  liishops'  rents  having  been  allorntcd  to  it,  the 
salary  of  the  Chair  often  rose  to  be  more  than  ^6300  a  yc«r- 
But  the  example  of  the  first  Professor,  who  held  it  for  twenty-seven 
years  without  doing  anything  in  it,  was  frequently  followed  after- 
wards. The  Chair  came  lo  be  looked  upon  as  a  sinecure,  and 
was  bought  and  sold,  the  Lord  Advocate  for  the  time  being  lend- 
ing himself  to  these  arrangements,  and  conferring  the  ap]>oint- 
nient  upon  tiic  [>crson  who  was  willing  to  buy  out  au  c»istin|^ 
Professor. 

(»)  In  1734,  on  Areskine's  resignation,  Wiluam  Kirk> 
PATRICK  succeeded  him,  but  he  only  held  the  Chair  for  one  year, 

'  Compnrc  lUnvcr,  \o].  ii.  j>.  Oj, 

'  TIksc  pniliculais  wcic  kuully  commnnicatcfl  hy  A  Erskinc  Murray,  Esi|^ 
Shcrift-Suliblilulc  ul  Laiiaik,  a  ilcscciiUaiil  of  Lonl  Tinwald's. 
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and  from  MS.  letters  in  possession  of  the  R.S.E.  from  Hume  to 
Adam  Smith  and  to  Dr.  Jardine^  we  learn  that  he  sold  it  for 
£1000  to  the  next  Professor,  Abercfomby. 

(  V)  From  1735  to  1759  Georgb  Abbrcromby  of  Tullibody 

was  Professor  of  Public  Law,  and  in  1741,  as  we  have  seen  (Vol. 
I.  p.  289),  was  lecturinp:  on  Grotius'  De  Jure  J^rlfi  ei  Pads.  He 
was  father  of  Sir  Ralph  Abci  croniby,  and  ancestor  of  the  present 
Lord  AberrroiTiby.  Hume,  in  1858,  wanted  Adam  Smith  to  pur- 
chase the  Chair  for  ^1000,  but  this  was  not  done,  and  in  1759, 
Abercromby  made  it  over  to  his  son4n-law  (4)  Robert  Bruc^ 
who  was  Professor  for  five  years,.and  afterwards  became  a  Judge 
under  the  title  of  Ix>rd  Kcnnet.  He  was  great-great-grandfethcr 
to  the  present  Lord  ikilloiir  of  Burleigh. 

In  1764  Dr.  Hugh  lllnir,  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  wrote  to 
David  Hume  (then  in  Paris)  :  In  our  College  we  are  making  a 
great  improvement  In  consequence  of  a  bargain  made  with 
James  Russell,  Bnice,  the  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations,  goes  out,  Balfour  of  Pihig  moves  into  his  place, 
I^rguson  into  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Russell  into 
that  of  Natural.    Is  not  this  clever 

The  transacti(^n  thus  described  by  Blair  evidently  required 
the  connivance,  not  only  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  but  also  of  the 
Town  Council  The  Cliair  of  Public  Law,  etc,  was  evidently 
regarded  as  a  convenient  shelf  for  an  inefficient  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  It  would  not  matter  if  an  incompetent  man 
were  put  into  a  Chair  which  was  a  sinecure,  while  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  put  Adam  Ferguson  inio  ilic  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  Probably  bolli  Russell  and  Balfour  contributed  to 
buy  out  liruce,  and  i^usseli  got  the  Professorship  of  Natural 
Philosophy, 

(5)  James  Balfour  held  the  Chair  of  Public  Law,  etc,  Ibr 
fifteen  years.  For  this  appointment  he  had  the  qualification  of 
being  an  Advocate,  and  of  having  studied  to  some  extent  Ethical 

Philosophy.  But  whether  or  not  he  lectured  is  not.  known.  In 
1779  be  sold  the  Proffssorship  to  (6)  Ai.i.an  MAroNocniE,  after- 
wards Judge  under  the  title  of  Lord  Meadowbank,  among  whose 
papers  the  following  document  has  l)een  found: — "  £din^  March 
3,  rySa  I  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  rec^  firom  Mr.  Allan 
*  MS.  letter  in  pofisenkw  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edmburgli. 
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Maconochie  two  bills  payable  to  me  in  April  next  for  a  smn 
aiiiuunting  in  whole  to  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds  stcihng,  as 
also  niiolher  bill  for  four  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  eighteen 
sliiilin^s  nnd  two  [lencc  sterling  payable  first  of  December  next, 
wliich  bills,  together  with  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  already  paid 
by  him,  are  in  full  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  him  for  toy  Pro- 
fessorship, according  to  our  agreement,  and  the  same  is  accord- 
ingly discharged  by  me  J  AS.  Balpour.** 

Thus  Maconochie  paid  to  Uallour  fur  the  Chair  of  I'ublic  L^w 
jCiS2  2  :  i8  :  2,  being  about  five  years*  purchase  of  the  salary  if 
it  then  amounted  to  ^300.  Maconochie  held  the  Chair  for 
seventeen  years,  and  he  certainly  lectured  with  no  want  of  ability, 
but  without  succeeding  in  attracting  a  elm.  Mr.  (afterwards 
Lord)  Jeffrey  told  the  Commissioners  of  1B26,  in  reference  10 
the  class  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations :  **  It  was  taught  bf 
a  succession  of  able  persons  in  this  University,  among  others  by 
the  late  Lord  Meadowbank,  than  whom  no  man  was  more  full  of 
discursive  knowledge  and  originality ;  yet  in  his  hands,  as  wcU 
as  those  of  his  s  h  (  cssors,  it  proved  in  practice  a  complete  failure^ 
so  that  they  could  hardly  get  through  the  course  with  a  laiger 
attendance  than  is  now  round  the  table  of  the  Commissionen." 
Bower  ^  tells  us  that  Maconochie  only  lectured  for  two  sessioni^ 
owing  to  the  extensive  increase  of  his  practice  at  the  Bar. 

In  fad,  the  Class  of  Public  ]^a\v,  etc.,  seems  to  have  held  a 
position  in  the  Umvcisity  similar  to  that  of  Civil  History'.  It 
was  regar{lcd  as  a  dikitanie  class,  capable  of  being  made  interest- 
ing, but  neither  necessary  for  any  form  of  graduation  nor  likely 
to  be  serviceable  for  the  ends  of  professional  life.  It  could  only 
liave  been  made  attractive  to  the  Students  by  a  man  of  genius, 
who  devoted  himself  to  expounding  the  f^iloso))liy  of  Law. 
Whereas  the  Chair  was  held  by  a  succession  of  Advocates  who 
were  engaged  in  successfully  pnishing  their  way  to  the  Scottish 
Bench,  and  who  naturally  treated  their  Academical  position  and 
duties  as  of  minor  importance.  It  is  no  wonder,  tlien,  that  the 
Ckiss  was  a  failure* 

When  Jeffrey  spoke  of  the  successors "  of  Lord  Meadow- 
bank  he  8ix>ke  inaccurately,  for  Lord  Meadowbank,  down  to 
1826  had  only  one  successor.    Uliis  was  (7)  Rob&rt  Hamilton, 

>  Vol.  iii.  p.  215. 
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a  Principal  Clerk  of  Session,  who  held  the  Chair  from  1796  to 
183  T,  treating  it  as  a  complete  Rinerure,  and  never  lecturing. 
Yet  as  the  teinds  belonging  to  tlie  Professorship  had  now  run  low» 
he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Government  to  give  him  com- 
pessation  in  the  shape  of  a  consolidated  annuity  of  jC^ooA  On 
Hamilton's  death  the  Crown  made  no  new  appointment  to  the 
Chair,  which  accordingly  dropped  out  of  existence  until  it  was 
revived  by  the  Commissioners  ol  1858-1862,  who  ordained  that 
"  the  Professor  of  Public  Law  shall  deliver  a  course  of  not  less 
than  forty  lectures  on  international  Law  during  the  Winter  Session 
of  the  University  yearly,  and  to  tlie  Professorship  shall  be  attached 
a  salary  of  ^350  to  be  annually  voted  by  Parliament"  On  the 
15th  May  1863  a  Commission  of  Queen  Victoria  appointed  (8) 
Jambs  Lorimbr  ;  and  his  class,  being  necessary  for  the  LL.B. 
degree,  luis  beta  well  di tended  ever  since.  In  1881  the  Senatus 
AcmlciiiK  us  successfully  [)leaded  before  the  Court  of  Session  that 
^^150  per  annum  of  Bishops'  rents  should  be  restored  to  the 
salary  of  the  Chair  in  addition  to  the  Parliamentary  vote; 


In  1708  (Vol.  I.  p.  262)  the  great  reorganisation  of  the  Arts 
Faculty  took  place,  by  which  the  Regent  of  Humanity  was  turned 
into  a  Professor,  and  the  four  Regents  of  Philosophy  were  re- 
spectively made  Professors  of  Greek,  Logic,  Natural  Philosophy, 
aixl  Moral  Philosophy.  At  the  time  when  this  change  was  made 
Laurbncb  Dundas  was  Regent  of  Hmnanity,  a  post  which  he  had 
held  since  1690.  He  now  became  the  first  Professor  of  Human- 
ity {i.e.  Latin),  and  held  the  new  Chair  fur  twenty  years.  In  his 
first  class  (1709-10)  he  matriculated  69  Students,  and  continued 
afterwards  to  luive  a  class  niuubering  between  50  and  60.  He 

>  The  liarons  of  Exchequer,  in  rccommenflin^j  thnt  this  personal  grant 
should  hf  made  hy  the  TrenMir}%  said  :  '*  Wc  think  it  our  duly,  however,  to 
infF  ini  yMiir  I^>r<lshi|>s  that  (in  coiiJicqucncc  of  circumstances  in  no  manner  con- 
ncctcil  Hidi  Mr.  Ilamillon's  qualifications  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  dulies 
of  ProfesM>r  of  I'ublk  Law,  but  •rising  from  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  that 
tifanch  of  Uw  in  this  country)  no  lectures  have  been  lead  1>y  that  gentleman  or 
bj  liis  ptcdecesBors  in  that  Choir  for  a  considerable  number  of  yeais."  Hamil* 
ton  was  not  examined  before  the  Commission  of  i8a6.  lie  must  have  been  an 
M  man  then. 


X.— PKOi^iLSSOKS  OF  liUMANITY. 
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taught  in  the  University  altogether  twenty-seven  years  "  witli 
great  reputation."  In  1727  be  prujtosecl  to  resign  in  favour  c  f 
Adam  Watt,  son  of  his  old  friend,  the  City  Clerk  of  Kdinbuigh. 
Delegates  from  the  Town  Council  and  the  College  of  Justice  (see 
VoK  L  p.  192)  agreed  to  this  proposal,  ''pro?ided  that  Mr.  Watt 
be  found  qualifietV'  which  he  was.  Lautence  Dundas  <fied  in 
1734,  leaving  "a  considerable  fortune"  Among  other  legacies 
he  bequeathed  9000  merks  (;if5oo)  as  a  |X!rpetua!  fond  for 
educating  llucc  Imi.sars,  witli  a  preference  to  persons  wah  'Jic 
surname  of  Dundas.  The  Trofessor  was  of  uood  family,  iiis 
great  nephew,  Sir  Hiomas,  become  Lord  Dundas.* 

(2)  Adam  Watt,  having  been  elected  as  above-mentioned^ 
held  the  Chair  till  hb  death  in  1734.  During  Watfs  last  iHiiesa 
"  the  notorious  LAuder,"  who  by  foiged  Latin  poems  had  tried  to 
fix  a  chaige  of  plagiarism  upon  Milton,  was  employed  to  teach 
the  Humanity  class,  and  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Chair 
when  it  was  vacant;  but  the  Delegates  preferred  (5)  John  Klk, 
1734-174 1,  who  was  in  many  res|)ects  an  intcrc^^timr  |K;rsLin 
About  r7to  he  liad  bccu  made  a  Master  in  the  iiigh  bchool  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1 7 1 7  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  Professor  of 
Greek  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Dr.  Pitcaime,  and  wrote  Latin  poems  on  the  subject  of  the 
Doctor^s  death.*  In  1715  he  published  celebcattng 
some  of  those  who  had  been  educated  m  King's  College  Bower 
says  that  no  copy  of  this  |)oem  can  be  found.  In  1727  he  pro 
duced  a  iMilin  version  of  the  SifUj^  of  Solomon.  lii  1  734  he  t  .iiuc 
Ijack  to  I'diiilHirirli,  advanced  in  age,  to  take  the  Chair  of 
Humanity,  which  he  held  for  only  seven  years,  iiis  programme 
of  classes  for  1741  was  given  above  (VoL  1.  p.  266).  He  died 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  same  year.  Dr«  A.  Carlyle,  as  we  saw 
(VoL  1.  p.  375),  spoke  highly  of  hb  efficiency  as  a  teacher.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  promoted  a  revival  of  Latin  in  Scotland  at 
the  beginning  of  last  century.  In  1658  Lei^^hLon  had  complained 
of  its  decadence. 

(4)  The  Chair  ot  Humanity  was  next  held  by  Gcorgi 
Stuart,  1741-1775-  l^ie  City  Register  contains  an  amusing 
story  of  his  election,    lliere  were  two  candidates  for  the  Chair, 

»  IMtd,  p.  338. 
'  These  putlcalon  aie  firon  Ikmcr,  voL  iL  [tp.  296  304. 
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a  Mr.  l  oulis  and  Stuart,  and  these  two  were  wailing  in  an  ante- 
chamber of  the  Advocates'  Library  to  be  suininoncd  to  a  cnin[)Lii- 
live  trial  before  the  Delegates,  when  they  "  agreed  to  transmit  a 
message  to  the  electors,  stating  that  each  believed  the  other  to  be 
qualified,  and  that  they  were  rather  inclined  to  refer  it  to  their  own 
choice,  without  putting  them  to  additional  trouble"   The  candi- 
dates thus  escaped  the  ordeal  of  examination  (which  must  always 
be  irksome  to  a  man  in  mature  life),  and  Stuart  was  elected.  Of 
him  George  Chalmers  says*  that  "after  thirty  years'  labour  he 
Iiad  fmished  a  Latin  Dictionary,  which  is  more  copious  than 
Ainsworth's  and  more  elaborate  than  Littleton'^"    Bower,  how- 
ever,'  tells  us  that   a  new  edition  of  Atnsworth  which  had  just 
been  published  prevented  him  from  going  to  press  ^  with  it  His 
long  labour  was  probably  not  thrown  away ;  it  must  have  borne 
fruit  in  his  class,  where  Bower  8a3rs  that "  he  strained  every  nerve 
to  kindle  in  ihc  minds  of  the  youth  the  same  jiassiunalc  admira- 
tion of  ihc  wrkiii[j;s  of  the  classics  whicli  he  himself  i>osses.sed  in 
so  eminent  a  (k  p;i  cc."    He  seems  to  liave  been  a  powerful  lec- 
toier;  Dalzel  (S^o^s  Magazine,  1802)  says  "  he  might  have  been 
characterised  in  the  words  which  Scaliger  applied  to  Juvenal, 
Ardet^  imsiait  /upUai/*   He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Gilbert  Stuart 

In  1775  Professor  Stuart,  under  sanction  of  the  Town  Council, 
made  a  Ijarc^ain  with  (5)  Dr.  John  Hill,  by  wliich  the  lojiuer  was 
to  receive  ihc  whole  salary  and  }>nrt  of  the  fees  of  the  Chair  of 
Humamty,  and  the  latter  was  to  do  ail  Uie  work  as  joint  Professor, 
and  to  succeed  to  the  Chair  on  Stuart's  death.  Stuart,  however, 
contrived  to  live  eighteen  years  afterwards.  Hill  had  previously 
been  Professor  of  Humanity  at  St  Andrews;  he  held  the  Chair 
in  Edinburgh  till  1805.  In  his  senior  dm  he  used,  besides 
reading  I^atin  authors,  to  pive  two  lectures  a  week  un  kuman 
antiquities.  And  he  pubhslied  a  large  work  on  //?//>/  Synonynus. 
In  teaching  he  took  great  pains  to  discriminate  nice  shades  of 
difference  in  Latin  wordsk  He  wrote  a  Lift  of  JOr,  Hugh  Blmr^ 
which  appeared  posthumously  in  1807.  He  was  said  to  have 
had  a  great  flow  of  spirits^  and  to  have  been  ^an  excelkot 
punster."* 

'  Li/it  of  Kudiiiman^  p.  60.  '  Vol.  ii.  p.  3^6. 

*  The  above  partkuJars  axe  Crom  ik»wcr«  voL  iii.  pp.  1891 
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(6)  AxAXANiMKR  CuJtisnsoHi  180^1830.  TIlis  wotthy  firthcf 

of  a  distinguished  son  was  one  of  the  instances,  so  numetoos  in 
the  history  of  Scotland,  of  native  intellect,  <:(;iabined  with  force 
of  chai»KU  i»  aud  aided  by  llic  parochial  sclioul  and  Univeniiiy 
system  ot'  the  country,  forcing  its  way  out  of  disadvantageous  df- 
cuuistanccs  into  the  higher  walks  of  life.  Alexander  Chrisusoo, 
having  got  the  raduneiits  of  Latin  at  a  parish  school  ir  Beiwidt- 
slure>  waS|  for  the  re$t»  chiefly  self-educated,  till  about  his  twentieth 
year,  when  he  was  deemed  fit  himself  to  be  made  |)arish  school- 
mastci,  liist  of  Auldcau»L»u>,  aaJ  i\\cn  of  Edrom.  In  his  twcuty- 
.scvA>iui  >i.\r  he  c*uuo  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  as  a  Student 
about  tlie  tunc  of  Hiil  s  beginning  to  teach  (1775). 
graduate,^  tliat  not  being  the  fashion,  but  was  highly  distinguished 
as  a  Scholar,  which  led  to  his  being  appointed  one  of  the  BAastcn 
in  George  Watson's  Hospital,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Dalkeitb 
Grammar  School,  and  in  17 85  Master  in  the  High  School  of 
I  ilmlntii^h.  IK  10  he  Icu  Ins  mark;  for  by  a  pamphlet  vvliicli 
ho  pubushod  on  the  sul'icct,  lie  procured  the  teaclung  of  Greek 
in  the  s>c1kh.4  lor  boys  ni  their  fourth  year.  This  very  proper 
arrangement  had  always  been,  and  was  still,  resisted  by  the 
University  as  an  infringement  of  their  monopoly.  But  it  was 
now  at  last  carried  tlirough.  Christison  had  such  reputation  as 
« teacher  in  the  High  School  that  on  Hill's  death  he  was  unani- 
mously  chosen  Professor  of  Humanity  by  the  Delegates.  There 
had  been  no  other  caiuiivialc,  bui  D;.  Au.ua,  Rector  of  the  High 
Scliool,  told  r>owcr  -  thai  he  was  disappointed  that  the  Chair  had 
not  been  otfcied  to  htui.  Christison  was  a  most  conscientious 
Professor,  and  he  was  said  to  have  Ulustsated  hb  lectures  very 
widely  from  the  general  stores  of  literature  and  scienoe  vrmca 
he  had  accumtilated.  Sir  Robert  Christison  says  of  him: 
"At  a  late  i^eriod  of  life  my  lather  betook  himself  ardently  to 
matheuutKal  study,  which  became  ever  afterwards  lus  mjm 
relaxation  from  his  classical  and  professorial  labours.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  made  himself  known  as  one  of  the  most 
profound  amateur  mathematicians  in  Scotland."  This  noC  only 
serves  to  show  the  great  activity  of  Aleiander  Christison's  intellect, 
but  it  also  seems  to  indicate  that  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  rather 

*  In  1S06,  on  his  app>i[itmcnt  as  Pfo[cv>or,  he  was  made  iloQocary  M.A. 
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in  the  dircclion  of  science  than  scholarshii),  though  ciix  umstanccs 
made  him  Proiessor  of  Humanity.  Sir  Robert  mentions  that 
when  he  and  his  twin  brother  were  attending  the  University  his 
lalber  *'  was  rather  shy  in  drawing  out  his  two  sons  "  in  the  Latin 
class ;  and  he  puUicly  intimated  that  they  were  not  to  compete 
for  the  annual  prizes.  Sir  Robert  calculates  that  his  father  had 
sacrificed  at  least  coo  during  fifteen  years,  'through  an  amiable 
weakness,"  by  giving  free  class-tickets  to  any  one  who  chose  to 
ask.  Sir  Robert  was  proud  of  his  father's  original  descent  from 
some  Norwegian  pirate  or  Viking  (the  name  Christison  not  being 
Scotch  but  Scandinavian),  and  said  tiiat  his  lather  was  "  a  genuine 
Scandinavian  in  frame/'  and  had  been  reputed  *'the  strongest 
nmn  in  his  parish." 

(7)  James  Pillm^s,  18S0-1863,  was  a  character  widely  known 

and  respected  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  born  leaclier  and  educa- 
tionist ;  he  used  to  say  tliat  he  was  never  perfectly  happy  except 
when  teacliing  ;  he  loved  his  pupils,  and  tlicir  name  was  legion ; 
and  as  he  remained  for  forty-three  years  Professor  of  Humanity 
be  was  able  towards  the  end  of  that  time  to  count  up  with  pride 
the  number  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Senatus  who  had  been  his 
[>upils.  Bom  in  1779  he  was  second  in  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh  to  Frands  Homer.  After  going  through  the  University 
course  he  ]iad  various  privalc  engagements  as  tutor,  and  in  this 
capacity  was  settled  iui  some  time  at  Eton,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  English  public  school  system.  The 
result  of  this  experience,  which  he  brought  back  witli  him  to 
Scotland,  was  an  appreciation  of  the  educational  value  of  Greelt 
and  Latin  veise-making.  Botli  as  Rector  of  the  High  School 
and  as  Professor  in  the  University,  he  cultivated  this  accom- 
plishnnent  in  his  pupils.  We  have  already  mentioned  (p.  84)  the 
scholarship  of  John  Brown  Patterson  as  a  product  of  the  method 
of  Pi  Hans.  On  the  other  hand,  Pillans  discerned  a  narrowness 
and  barrenness  in  the  Eton  mode  of  teaching  the  classics.  His 
own  prelections  in  the  University  comprised  Literature,  Ancient 
Art,  History,  and  Geography,  with  Grammar^  often  treated  as 
Universal  Grammar.  Thus  tliere  was  a  richness  and  manliness 
about  his  teaching  quite  above  what  is  supposetl  to  be  the 
method  of  a  schoolmaster.  And  yet  it  was  perhaps  as  a  school- 
master and  an  educationist  that  Pillans  won  his  greatest  fame. 

VOL.  IL  Y 
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On  the  death  of  J^r.  Adaia  ia  1809  he  was  made  Rector  of  the 
High  School,  by  the  advice  of  Francis  Horner  and  President 
Blair.  And  for  ten  years  he  was  so  successful  in  his  teaching 
and  management  of  the  school  that  foreigners  came  to  Edinburgh 
expressly  to  visit  his  classes.  On  the  death  of  Professor  Christisoti 
he  succeeded  him  in  the  Chair  of  Humanity,  and  no  Professor 
ever  made  greater  exertions  for  his  dass  than  Piltans  did.  He 
drew  largely  on  his  moderate  resources  for  the  purchase  of  maps 
and  engravings  for  the  illustration  of  ancient  Geography  and  Art, 
and  for  providing  Medals  to  be  <.omi>cicci  for  by  his  Students. 
And  he  spent  ^200  or  ^/^^oo  on  es(ni>lisiiing  a  Class  Library. 
He  did  not  aim  at  making  exact  critical  Scholars,  for  becoming 
which  the  previous  preparation  of  most  of  his  class  did  not  qualify 
them.  But  his  old  pupils  look  back  to  Pilians'  class-room  as  their 
fiist  and  best  school  of  liteiary  culturep  a  school  of  iSnfonr  hwmmti 
ores  in  the  best  sense. 

Outside  the  University  he  did  much  good  by  promoting 
educational  reform  in  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  ihc  \i  i  »l  to 
advocate  Governmental  inspection  of  scliools  and  the  institution 
of  Normal  Seminaries.  He  had  entirely  superseded  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment  in  his  own  class  in  the  High  School,  and  he 
did  much  towards  promoting  in  Scotland  humane  views  of  school 
discipline.  His  most  important  papers  on  these  subjects  have 
been  collected  in  a  volume  endUed  ContriMimu  to  ike  Cmae 
Edueatim^  On  his  retirement  from  his  Chair,  in  1865,  aft  the 
age  of  eii^'hly-four,  (8)  William  Young  Slllar,  the  present 
Frure2>^ur  of  Humanity,  was  appointed. 


XI.~rROF£SSORS  OF  GREEK. 

(i)  WiLUAM  Scott,  1708-1739.    We  have  seen  above 

(Vol.  I.  Y\\  233,  260)  thai  this  person,  who  had  been  Regent  m 

the  College  from  1695,  lectured  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations  in  1706,  and  failing  to  obtain  the  Chair  of  '^uSject 
in  1707,  received  a  Royal  patent  to  be  sulc  teacher  of  Gic^A. 
which  patent  gave  rise  to  the  abolitiuu  of  the  Kegentiog  system, 

'  The  substance  of  lUc  abuve  account  of  rillani  has  been  kindly  fiunishcd 
by  Professor  Laurie. 
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and  the  establishment  of  Protcssors  of  separate  subjects  in  the 
Faculty  of  Art&  William  Scott  then  was  made  the  first  Pio- 
lenor  of  Greek,  and  he  held  the  Chair  for  twenty-one  years. 
The  average  number  of  students  attendmg  his  class^  as  also  that  ' 
of  eadi  of  the  other  Professors,  appears  to  have  been  about  fifty. 
Of  his  teaching  nothing  is  recorded.  In  1729,  on  the  death 
of  I.aw,  the  Professor  of  Ethics,  Scott  claimed  to  succeed 
to  the  vacant  Chair,  which  by  the  Act  of  170^  he  was  entitled 
to  do. 

(3)  His  son,  WiLLUif  SooTT  seanuiuSf  after  trial  before 
Hamilton,  the  Fiofessor  of  Divinity ;  Charles  Areskine,  Professor 
of  Public  Law,  and  then  Solicitor-General;  and  Colin  Drummond, 

the  Professor  of  Logic,  was  then  apiwinted  i'fuicbior  oi  Greek, 
but  lie  died  within  a  year. 

(3)  Colin  Drummond,  1730- 1738,  was  of  the  family  of 
Megginch,  and  related  to  George  Drummond  He  had  been 
made  Regent  in  1707,  and  next  year  got  the  new  Chair  of  Logic. 
On  the  death  of  William  Scott  secundus,  he  decided  to  make  a 
change,  and  so  ckumed  the  Greek  Chaur.  In  1734  he  petitioned 
the  Town  Council  to  enforce  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Univer- 
sities' Cumiuisbioii  of  1699,  and  make  attendance  on  ihc  Greek 
class  coinjuilsory.  Hut  they  declined  to  do  so  as  lung  as  the  rule 
was  not  enforced  in  Glasgow.  Drummond  also  made  a  complaint 
that  the  other  Professors  infringed  his  monopoly  by  giving 
^  colleges "  in  Greek.  Dr.  A.  Carlyle  described  Drummond  as 
having  been  in  1735  an  infirm  old  man  who  **iised  substitutes.** 
In  1738  Robert  Law  was  appointed  joint  Professor  of  Greek  to 
do  the  wor  k  of  the  class,  and  Drummond  then  confined  himself 
to  the  light  labour  of  "  teaching  the  students  of  Chirurgery, 
Anatomy,  or  Medicine  such  Greek  books  as  relate  to  their  busi- 
ness only "  (see  above  Yd.  I.  p.  366).  Law,  who  had  never 
become  Professor,  died  of  consumption  in  1741.  And  then  (4) 
ROBBRT  Hunter  was  appointed  joint  Professor  in  his  phice. 
Hunter  uldmately  succeeded  to  the  Chair,  and  held  it  till  1772. 
Hunter,  it  was  said,  iiad  "given  proof  of  his  qualifications  by 
teaching  Greek  privately  within  this  city  with  great  applause.'* 
He  had  to  give  up  all  Uie  salary  of  the  Cliair  to  Drummond,  and 
in  1745*  00  hb  representing  that  the  fees  of  his  class  were  not 
equal  to  ndiat  he  had  made  by  private  teaching,  the  Town  Coun- 
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cil  allowed  him  400  nierks  a  year  till  Drinnmond  s  death.  They 
also  allotted  him  seven  chambers  in  the  College  buildings,  on 
condition  that  he  should  spend  £$0  on  repairing  them.  He 
was  said  to  have  taken  particular  care  that  the  Students  shookl 
be  well  grounded  in  the  element^  the  generality  of  young  men 
who  entered  the  iust  Greek  class  possessing  no  previous  know- 
ledge  of  the  language.***  Dr.  Somenrille,"  however,  put  this  m 
a  less  coni|>liiiientary  way,  saying  uf  liuatcr  that  "  liis  method  of 
teaching  did  nut  difler  niatcrially  from  that  of  ino-nt  country 
schoolmasters."  We  learn  from  Dalzel  (&ots  Magazitu^  1S02) 
that  Hunter,  curiously  enough,  used  to  si>end  the  first  six  weeks 
of  the  session  in  reading  Latin  with  his  class  (genetaUy  Uvy  and 
Lucan),  as  if  the  session  were  too  long  to  be  spent  in  Greek  I 
But  Latin  was  his  forte;  Dalzel  thought  him  a  "much  move 
accurate  and  profound"  Latin  scholar  than  Stuart,  the  Professor 
of  IIuiiKuutv  In  1772  Hunter  sold  his  Chair  10(5)  Andrew 
I)Ai/hL  fur  J.j^oo  and  a  liferent  of  the  salary.  The  'luwn 
Council,  sanctioning  this  arrangement,  gave  Dalzel  a  commission 
as  joint  Professor  on  the  aist  December  1773.  It  may  be 
observed  that  on  the  1 4tli  November  previously  Principal  Robert- 
son had  protested  against  Dr.  Adam,  Rector  of  the  High  School, 
being  allowed  to  open  a  class  for  teaching  the  elements  of  the 
Greek  language.  He  and  the  Senatus  claimed  that  the  High 
School  should  continue  to  be  only  a  Latin  school  This  protest 
appears  to  have  been  prompted  b)  Hunter,  and  to  iuu  e  been  his 
farewell  ( oiUi  ibulion  lu  llic  Chair  ol  (iicek.  The  Town  Count  tl, 
however,  declined  to  interfere  with  Adam's  teaching  Greek 
grammar  to  his  own  class,  and  Alexander  Christison,  as  we  have 
seen  (p.  3i7)»  got  this  extended  to  all  High  School  boys  in  their 
fourth  year* 

I'he  circumstances  of  DalzeFs  appointment  fonn  a  strange 

contrast  to  the  election  of  a  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  I''-(liiibiirL:li  at  the  preseiu  day.  The  ji.iUuas  then  did  not  l^^^k 
for  a  spe<  ialibt ;  they  allowed  one  \Uio  bore  a  good  character  as 
having  been  a  hard-working  and  able  Student  in  the  Univeniity, 
and  who,  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Ix>rd  Lauderdale,  had  probably 
been  tnfluentially  recommended,  to  make  a  bargain  and  step  into 
the  Chair.  They  only  lequiied  that  he  should  show  htmadf  to 
»  Bower,  vol  iL  p.  332.  •  Li/i  and  Timit^  fn  11. 
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be  decently  qualified  to  succeed  a  Professor  like  Hunter.  Ac- 
cordingly a  week  before  the  date  of  his  commission  Dalzel  (aged 
twenty-nine)  was  ejtamined  in  Latin  as  well  as  Greek  by  Pro- 
fessors Hamilton  (Divinity),  Stuart  (Humanity),  and  Ferguson 

(Moral  Philosophy),  and  pronounced  competent    Dalzel  held 
the  Chair  lor  thirty-four  years  (1772-1S06),  and  during  that  time 
he  was  not  only  a  very  siirrc.ssrul  and  highly  esteemed  Professor, 
but  he  conferred  great  hon  our  on  the  University  by  doing  some- 
thing to  raise  the  study  of  Greek  in  Scotland.    He  devoted  him- 
self to  his  subject,  and  during  many  years  was  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing his  CoUeiianea  Graea^  consisting  of  annotated  selections 
from  the  Greek  authors,  which,  being  the  first  work  of  the  kind, 
was  greatly  welcomed  by  scholars  and  (  (hicationisLs,  especially  in 
Kngland.    The  prose  volume  of  this  collection  was  pul)Iished  in 
1785.    In  the  preface  Dalzel  said  :    Labor  guide m  hunulis^  laus 
pefv  fwn  Um,  si  moda  hoe  opmaUum  vel  ianttdum  €onferre  valutrit 
ad  shuUum  fronwvemhm  Gratarum  /iienerum,  quibm  npud  ms 
defuieniibns^  cii&  defitiet         dodrina  folitiar;  iisdem  tngeniihus^ 
pmmts  etUm  artis  put  ad  hmnanitaim  perHnent  ma  vigebuntJ* 
Polite  letters  and  taste  in  Scotland  had  certainly  suffered  from 
the  neglect  of  Hellenic  culture.   And  wise  men,  even  if  not  them- 
selves scholars,  hailed  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  these  studies. 
Thus  the  aged  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  /r/>;///^,  was  heard  to  observe 
that  "Mr.  Dalzel  had  more  to  brag  of  than  any  man  in  the 
€!ollege>  for  Greek  was  going  fast  down-hill  till  he  revived  it." 
I>alzers  OdUdama  obtained  so  much  attention  that  they  brought 
him  hito  correspondence  with  many  great  English  and  foreign 
scholars.    The  interesting  memoir  of  him  by  Cosmo  Innes  gives 
several  of  the  letters  which  he  received  from  Bbttiger,  Ileyre, 
Poison,  Parr,  Cyril  Jackson,  etc.    The  Edinburgh  Greek  scholar 
was  in  fact  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  European  con- 
fiatemity. 

Besides  his  own  speedily-acquired  reputation,  Dalzel  had  the 
advantage  of  holding  his  Chair  during  the  up-spring  of  the  Uni- 
versity  under  Robertson.  In  1784  he  wrote:  "  I  have  at  present 
about  180  students  attending  me,  which  is  the  greatest  Greek 
class  ever  was  heard  of  since  the  foundation  of  our  College." 
He  was  then  full  Frofessor,  but  his  emoluments  were  only  about 
^4.00  and  a  housei— or  rather  quarters  in  the  Gate-tower,  which 
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was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  new  buildings  in  1790, 
Lord  Cockburn,  who  had  attended  Dalzel's  class,  said  tliat  "At 
the  mere  teaching  of  a  language  to  boys,  he  was  ineffective. — 
Nevertheless,  thotigh  not  a  good  schoolmaster,  it  is  a  duty,  and 
delightful,  to  record  Dalzel's  value  as  a  general  exciter  of  Ynofi 
minds.  He  could  never  make  us  actively  laborious.  But  when 
wc  s:U  jKLssivc  and  listened  to  him,  lie  iiispiicd  us  \vith  a  \ag.ie 
but  sincere  ambition  of  hterature,  and  with  delicious  dreams  of 
virtue  and  poetry." 

In  1785  Dalzel  was  made  Librarian  of  the  University,  and 
Secretary  to  the  Senatus  Academicus.  In  both  offices  he  rendered 
valuable  services  for  many  years.  In  1788  he  was  elected  Oetk 
to  the  General  Assembly,  after  a  severe  contest  for  the  pott 
between  himself  and  Dr.  A.  Carlyle  of  Inveresk.  "When  the 
vote  of  the  Assembly  was  first  taken,  Dr.  Carlyle  counted  145, 
while  Dalzcl  liad  only  142;  and  the  DiK  tnr,  ever  confident  and 
ready,  took  liis  place  as  Clerk,  and  delivered  an  address  of  triumph. 
But  on  a  scrutiny  his  small  majority  melted  away,  and  the  dis- 
puted office  was  declared  to  be  Dahel's."^  Cockburn  said  that 
Dalzel,  as  Clerk  to  the  General  Assembly,  "was  long  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  that  strange  place.  He  was  too  innocent  for  it" 
He  was  said  to  have  partly  owed  his  success  in  the  electioa  lo 
the  fact  of  bis  being  the  son-iiv-Iaw  of  the  popular  Dr.  Drysdale. 
In  all  relations  of  life  Dalzel  was  charming,  and  his  Ittlcrs  to  his 
old  College  friend,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Liston  and  Ambassador 
at  many  of  the  Courts  of  Europe^  give  a  pleasing  picture  of 
Edinburgh  University  life  at  the  close  of  die  last  century*  With 
Dugald  Stewart  DahEel  lived  in  the  most  intunate  relations  of 
friendship.  In  1799  Dalzel  set  himself  to  write  the  history  of 
the  University,  for  which  he  had  special  advantages  as  Librarian 
and  i\cci)cr  of  the  archives.  He  corresponded  with  various 
people  about  the  sources  of  general  and  roiisuiiuional  history  of 
U diversities,  and  he  "  plainly  intended,"  says  Cosmo  Innes,  "  to 
make  his  work  a  systematic  history,  something  very  different  from 
the  collection  of  'Annals,'  which  alone  he  has  left  us."  The 
curious  thing  is  that  in  what  he  wrote  there  was  no  attempt  to 
trace  or  expbin  the  remarkable  constitutional  forms  of  the 
UnivcibiLy  of  Edinburgk     JJuL  the  work  was  a  mere  liagment, 

^  Cosmo  Innes*  Mtm^ir^  pw  76. 
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and  was  probably  only  intended  to  serve  as  notes  for  a  continuous 
history.  Dalzel  died  in  1806,  and  his  MS.,  with  a  few  annotations 
added,  was  brought  out  by  David  Laing  in  1862.  It  serves  now 
as  a  book  of  reference,  being  a  repertory  of  extracts  from  the 
City  Register  and  the  University  Records  given  in  chronological 
order. 

(6)  George  Dunbar,  1S06  1852.  As  Zeno  of  Citium  was 
*' cast  upon  the  sliores  of  pluiosophy,"  when,  having  been  sliiji- 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  he  was  changed  from  being  a 
merchant  into  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school, — so  Dunbar  may 
be  said  to  have  iallen  out  of  a  tree  into  the  Greek  Chaur.  For 
it  was  by  some  such  accident,  which  disabled  him  from  continuing 
his  original  profession  as  a  gardener,  that  he  was  led  to  come  to 
the  University  in  his  twentieth  year  (1795).  Having  been  an 
industrious  and  successful  Student  there,  and  having  become  a 
Licentiate  of  the  Churcli,  he  was  made  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir 
William  Fettes,  Lord  Provost,  by  whose  patronage  and  favour  it 
was  that  he  was  chosen  as  assistant  and  successor  to  Dalzel  in 
1805.  Dunbar  held  the  Chaur  of  Greek  for  forty^ix  years,  and 
was  a  laborious  Professor.  Those  who  had  only  the  Greek 
lexicon  of  Schrevdius  to  assist  them  must  have  appreciated  the 
service  done  for  them  by  Dunbar  in  producing  his  Lexicon  of  the 
Greek  language.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  him,  his  work, 
when  in  its  second  edition,  was  eclipsed  by  the  splendid  work  of 
Liddeil  and  Scott.  Duubar's  English-Greek  Lexicon  remains 
perhaps  still  unsurpassed ;  in  preparing  this  he  was  assisted  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Veitch.  Dunbar's  Students  complained  that  he 
brought  out  too  many  volumes  of  Extraets^  which  they  had  to 
buy.  Gillies,  the  "  Literary  Veteran,"  described  Dunbar's  class 
at  eight  o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning,  when  "  ilie  good  Professor 
sat  Willi  j)ale  composed  visage  betwixt  liis  two  dingy  tallow 
candles,"  while  "  snores  and  yawns,  with  practical  jokes  of  diverse 
kind%  wore  through  the  long  hour."  Dunbar  was  a  conscientious 
worker.   He  died  at  the  end  of  185 1,  and  was  succeeded  by 

(7)  John  Stuart  Blackie,  1852-1882,  on  whose  retirement 

(8)  Samuel  Henry  Butcher,  the  present  Professor  of  Greek, 
was  ai)pointedL 
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XlI.—rROFESSORS  OF  LOGIC  AND  METAPHYSICS. 

(i)  Colin  Drummond,  1708- 17 30,  of  whom  we  have  gjvea 

sonic  particulars  above  (p.  323),  was  the  first  to  hold  this  Chair. 
He  had  been  Ivcgcnt  of  Philosophy  for  a  year  pre\  iously,  and  he 
brought  to  the  Chair  the  qualifications  of  a  Regcnl,  namely  a 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  old  curriculum,  without  any 
special  aptitude  for  the  province  assigned  to  him.  It  is  ptobabk 
that  Colin  Drammond  taught  Logic  and  Metaphysics  accofding  to 
the  old  tradition  of  the  Collqse  of  Edinburgh,  tempering  Schobs- 
ticism  with  Ramism.  How  far  any  of  the  modem  spirit,  whidi 
was  beginning  to  move  in  Edinbutuh,  was  caught  by  Drummond, 
we  know  not.  lint  he  belonged  to  tlie  Rankenian  Club,  founded 
in  1717,  anioui;  the  members  of  which  that  spirit  was  fostered. 
It  is  probable  that  David  Hume  (aged  fourteen)  was  Drummond's 
Student  in  1 7  a  5.  And  Hume  says  that  the  principles  of  the  aoep- 
tical  philosophy  were  in  his  mind  soon  after  that  date ;  possibly  tbey 
arose  from  a  reaction  against  his  teacher.  As  if  tiied  of  Meta- 
physics, after  twenty-two  years  of  them,  Drummond,  in  1730,  as 
we  liavc  seen,  j^ot  himself  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Greek. 

With  (2)  John  SrEVKNSON,  LL.D.,  1730-1775,  new  bloo  1 
was  brought  into  the  Arts  X'aculty,  he  not  iiaving  served  as  a 
Regent ;  and,  indeed,  his  name  does  not  appear  amoQg  the  Hdin> 
buigh  M.A.'s.  His  antecedents  are  not  known,  eacept  that 
when  elected  Professor  he  was  tutor  in  the  fiunily  of  Mc 
Hamilton  of  Bargenie.  Wherever  he  may  have  acquired  lie 
showed  himself  to  be  possessed  by  the  modern  spirit ;  and 
though  he  had  no  original  or  S[)eculaUvc  genius,  he  was  rcceptirc 
and  appreciative  of  what  was  new.  He  introduced  Locke's 
Philosophy  into  Edinburgh  (see  the  programme  of  his  lectures 
for  1 741,  quoted  above.  Vol  L  p.  973),  taking  as  one  of  his 
text-books  Bishop  Wynne's  Abridgment  of  the  JBssay  m  Hwmm 
Nature,  And  when  he  was  more  than  seventy  years  old  he 
delivered  to  his  Students  an  analysis  of  Reid's  Enquiry  into  //// 
JIuinan  Mind^  published  in  1764.  Principal  Lee  stated  before 
the  Commission  of  1826  that  "the  Logic  of  Aristotle  has  scarcely 
been  a  subject^  of  lecture  in  Edinbiugh  since  the  year  1730.* 

^  Thb  wai^  of  ooorse,  prerioas  to  Sir  W.  lIaaiittoii*t  appoiotmeat  lo  Hm 
Chair. 
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This  ma  due  al  the  oatset  to  Stevenson,  who  substituted  Heineo- 
ctits  and  Locke  for  the  Organm  or  Ramus»  and  in  Metaphysics 
took  as  his  text-book  the  On^kigia  of  De  Vries.   He  mttoduced 

into  the  University  a  valuabte  novelty  in  the  shape  of  lectures 
oil  the  history  of  Philosophy,  which  he  drew  from  Heineccius* 
Jiisioria  Philosophu-a,  iUiistrated  hy  Stanley  and  afterwards  by 
Bnicker.  In  all  tliis  there  was  much  trace  of  the  Dutch  schools^ 
and  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  Stevenson  must  have  liad  a  foreiigp 
education. 

But  the  most  important  and  ihutful  part  of  Stevenson's  work  was 
that  which  he  did  as  teacher  of  Rhetoric,  which  subject,  though 

not  named  in  his  liile,  was  considered  to  belong  to  his  Cliair. 
At  eight  o'clock  r\ciy  inoiiiing  he  read  with  his  clas*;  Aristotle's 
Noetic  and  l^nginus  On  the  Stii/iime,  But  those  works  served 
only  as  a  basts  for  treating  of  the  principles  of  criticism.  He 
added  to  them  copious  extracts  from  the  prose  discourses  and 
preiaoes  of  Dryden,  Addison's  papers  in  the  Spedaiifr^  Boasu, 
Dacier,  and  Pope's  notes  on  Homer»  so  as  greatly  to  delight  and 
instruct  his  hearers."^  These  lectures  had  really  an  extraordinary 
effect ;  they  were  delivered  just  at  a  period  when  a  certain 
aspiration  after  literature  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  Edinburgh, 
when  an  iutelicctual  revival,  after  the  Covenanting  dark  age,  was 
in  the  air.  And  Stevenson's  lectures  on  criticism  gave  an  impetus 
to  that  revival  Bower  says'  Uiat  no  Professor  in  Edinburgh  ever 
had  the  honour  of  training  up  so  many  young  men  to  a  love 
of  letters,  who  afterwards  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the 
literary  world,  as  Stevenson."  We  have  already  seen  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Carlylc,  who  was  not  lavish  of  praise,  as  to  the 
value  of  Stevenson  s  teaching  (Vol.  I.  p.  275).  Still  more  striking 
was  the  testimony  of  Principal  Robertson,  who  thought  that  he 
owed  more"  to  the  illustrations  of  Longinus  and  of  Aristotle's 
JP^eiie  ''than  to  any  other  circumstance  in  his  Academical  studies" 
There  is  a  pleasmg  story  that  in  the  first  year  of  Robertson's 
Principalship  (1762)  he  visited  the  Logic  class,  and  having 
listened  to  the  exercises,  addressed  the  Sludcnis  in  i.alin,  telling 
them  how  much  advantage  lie  in  his  youth  had  derived  from  the 
teaching  of  Stevenson^  and  urging  them  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  80  valuable  a  master.  Immediately  after  the  dismissal 
^  DtkdntlM^MiAvmMW,  i8q«»  *  VoL  tL  p.  s8a 
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of  the  class,  the  aged  Vrt^essBat^  uaable  any  longer  to  suppress 
his  emotion,  di/Lsolved  ia  tean  cf  paiteful  aflfection,  and  lieU  ai 
the  neck  of  bi$  fcwomke  popOp  nov  hii  Priadpal"*  Anong 
Scevcnson's  Stodcnte  Ind  boa  Hogh  Bbir.  wbo  in  1762  m 
api>oifited  to  a  new  and  leyatate  Oiair  of  Rhetoric  and  Bcfla 
Inures.  Not  unn-i  jrai  the  veteran,  who  had  succeeded  in 
tiii^  province  so  weii,  comphioed  that  it  should  be  taken  (rom 
him. 

It  is  a  curious  ctrannstince  that  the  Coumisslooets  of  i8a6' 
tS$Of  from  whal  they  had  heaid  of  the  success  of  Stevenson's 
Rhetoric  class,  leoommcnded  that  Rhetoric  should  again  be 
joined  with  Logic,  and  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lefties 

atx)lishcd.  Ihit  ihi^  wa>,  of  course,  not  carried  out.  We  kno^r 
tJiat  Slevtns^jn's  lectures  on  I>ot:ic  were  delivered  in  Latin,  for 
Dr,  Somcrvilic  tells  us  that  he  found  it  hard  to  follow  them  on 
account  of  their  non -classical  terminology.  The  lectures  on 
critidsniy  on  the  other  hand,  must  hare  been  delivered  in  EngUsk 
Stevenson  continued  the  practice  of  Latin  disputations  in  his 
class.  He  was  a  very  laborious  as  well  as  enlightened  Prolessoi; 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  never  having  married.  And  he 
bequeathed  his  library  to  the  University. 

(5)  John  Hrucr,  1775- 1702,  hnvincr  been  a  distinguished 
pupil  at  the  High  School,  came  to  the  University,  and  as  a 
Student  there  was  one  of  the  six  (Allan  Maconochie  betng 
another)  who,  in  1764,  founded  the  Speculative  Society.  Bruce 
was  then  twenty^years  old.  What  he  did  for  the  next  ten  years  is 
not  apparent,  but  in  1774  he  was  made  joint  Professor  of  Logic, 
etc,  with  the  aged  Stevenson,  and  next  year  olnained  tlie  Chair. 

In  1777  he  published  a  Syllabus  of  his  Course,  calling  it 
Jursi  Principles  0/  Philosophy  for  the  use  of  Studenfs,  I'v  frhn 
Bruce,  Professor  of  Philosophy '  in  the  University  of  MdMttr^ 
And  in  1786  he  brought  out  ElemetUs  of  the  Sdeme  of  Ethics  om 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy^   Bruce,  in  his  first  sessioi^ 

'  Dah.H  'n  llie  Scots  Mapizine^  1802. 

*  It  will  !»<•  ol'scrvwl  that  the  l'r(iris<;or';  of  I^^ic  in  tho<;c  (l.i)-s  made  frrt 
with  the  title  of  their  Chair.  W'c  have  seen  (Vol.  I.  p.  273)  that  Steveam 
called  Uimscir  "  rrofcssorofIiiitnuiient.nl  and  Rational  Thilosophy.** 

*  In  this  book  limce  draivf  «n  analogy  between  the  Monti  Law  nod  Ike 
Law  of  Gravitation ;  the  former  he  makes  to  conast  in  the  nnifonnity  of  the 
^ect  **  that  the  observntioo  of  righli  h  the  aouree  of  enjoyment** 
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in  addition  to  his  own  class,  had  taught  the  Moral  FhDosophy 
chss  for  Adam  Ferguson,  who  was  away  on  leave  of  absence, 

travelling  with  his  pupil  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Bruce's  two 
publications  were  the  only  works  which  emanated  from  the  Logic 
Chair  at  Edinburgh  previous  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton ;  though  not  profound^  they  were  full  of  the  modern  in- 
ductive  spirit  John  Bruce  must  have  been  a  very  able  man.  In 
lact,  he  had  abilities  which  opened  to  him  a  more  lucrative  career 
than  that  of  an  Edinburgh  Professor.  Robert  Dundas,  afterwards 
second  Lord  Melville,  had  been  his  private  pupil  while  attending 
the  University,  and  tluis  he  I)ccame  well  known  to  the  Dundas 
family.  The  Ripht  Hon.  Henry  ljundas,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  offered  Bruce  an  appointment  in  that  oOi(  e.  This 
was  accepted)  and  Bruce  resigned  his  Chair  in  1792.^  He 
became  Keeper  of  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  Historiographer 
to  the  East  India  Company.  He  wrote  several  valuable  Reports 
on  Indian  afiairs,  which  were  printed  but  not  published.  He 
was  for  a  short  time  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  sat 
in  Parliament  for  six  years.  He  died  at  his  estate  of  Falkland 
in  l-ifeshire  in  1826. 

(4)  James  Finlayson,  1792 -1808.  For  several  years 
before  his  ultimate  resignation  Bruce's  attendance  upon  his  class 
had  been  very  irregubr,  owing  to  his  travelling  abroad  with  his 
pupil,  Robert  Dundas.  The  Town  Council,  looking  out  for  some 
one  to  take  his  place,  at  last  chose  Finlayson,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  had  been  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Sir  W.  Murray  of  Ochtertyre,  and  was  seeking  Church 
preferment  In  1787  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Borthwick, 
twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  same  time  was  made 
joint  Professor  of  Logic.  He  subsequently  was  transfeired  to 
Lady  Yester's  Church,  and  then  to  the  Gieyfriars',  and  finally  to 
St  Giles*.  In  x8os  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Bower '  says  that  he  was  no  orator,  but  acted  "  as  chamber 

'  In  h'lH  letter  of  re«;!r:nation  to  Prinripal  Robcrf'tnn,  Bruce  said  :  "May  I 
hope,  sir,  that  you,  umk-r  whose  notice  my  efforts  to  disrharge  my  fln'y  to  the 
public  more  iuimcdiately  fell,  will  upon  thi*;  orrrjKion  rcrollcct  on<l  t  xi  rc-^s  to 
the  rations  of  the  University  the  approbalioii  wilh  which  you  have  annually 
boncmred  me?"  Tliis  shows  that  Robertson  annually  visited  the  classes  of 
PMteois  and  criticised  thdrworic.  •  Vol.  iiL  p.  27a, 
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counsel"  to  the  Assembly,  being  learned  in  Uie  ecclesiastical 
constiuition  of  Scotland.  His  only  publications  were  a  i>amphlet 
On  Uiapds  of  Ease,  and  some  sermons.  He  was  greatly  respected 
for  his  piety  and  virtue,  and  when  he  died  (prematurely),  in  1 808, 
the  Students  of  his  class  presented  to  the  Senatns  a  portfak  of 
him  which  they  had  procured  **as  a  testimony  of  their  pcofoond 
respect  for  his  memory." 

(5)  David  Ritchik,  t8o8-i836,  who  next  held  the  Chair 
for  a  i>criod  of  twcnt}  eight  years,  was  also  a  divine,  being  Minister 
of  St.  Andrew's  Cliuirh.  Besides  some  sefiiK)ii?:^  he  published 
Lectures  Explanatory  atid  Fractiial  on  tiu  Eptstie  to  the  Romans 
( 1 831),  3  vols.  8vo.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  i8r4.  In  teaching  his  class  he  entirely  omitted  MetaphysicSi 
and  he  gave  the  Commissioners  of  i8a6  the  foUowii^  synopsis 
of  his  lectures  on  Logic,  divided  into  lour  parts 

isL  A  description  of  the  faculties  by  which  we  acquire  the 
elements  of  our  knowledge. 

sd.  The  theory  of  Evidence — Sense,  Memory,  Testimony, 
Experience,  Analogy,  Mixed  Mathematics,  and  the  CalculatioQ 
of  Chances. 

3d.  Reasoning — Syllogistic  and  Inductive,  with  a  view  of 
Fallacies  and  Prejudices. 

4th.  Method — Analytic,  Synthetical,  nnd  Socratic;  and  the 
principles  of  interpreting  written  documents. 

'I'he  Course  concluding  witli  the  Theory  of  Laiij^ua^c,  or 
Universal  Ckaniuiar. 

All  which,  if  well  taught,  would  be  very  useful  as  instnictioo 
for  youtli^;,  aged  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  though  it  was  not 
high  i)hilos()phy.  But  i>erliaps  it  was  not  very  well  taught,  as 
Sir  R.  Christison  records  that  the  lectures  did  not  interest  hiai^ 
and  that  Dr.  Ritchie^  **a  tall,  big-boned»  strong  man*  with  a 
powerful,  rough  voice,  and  great  energy,  though  little  polish,  in 
his  delivery,"  was  "  more  illustrious  on  the  curling  pond  tiian  in 
the  rrofcssorial  Chair." 

(6)  Sir  Wii.mam  Hamii  ion,  ]!art.,  i836-i8c;6,  was  not  only 
very  different  from  the  luiinburgh  Minister  who  had  precetlcd 
him,  but  was  one  who  exercised  a  paramount  influence  in  philo- 
sophy throughout  Scotland  while  he  held  the  Chair,  and  whose 
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vriting?  at  ihe  same  time  gained  him  followers  and  stined  up 
eminent  opponents  in  Bn^and.   Hamilton  was  son  of  a  Ftoiessor 
of  Anatomy  in  Glasgow  (who  died  young  in  1790),  and  having 
gained  the  Snell  Exhibition  in  1807,  he  proceeded  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himseli  by  iiis  acquire- 
lueius  in  llie  classics,  and  cliiefly  in  Aristotle,  and  obtained 
brilliant  first-dass  honours.    He  then  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and 
in  18x3  became  an  Advocate,  but  was  too  much  called  aside  by 
bis  passion  for  study  to  succeed  in  the  profession  of  the  Law. 
In  181 6  hb  historical  investigations  enabled  him  to  make  good 
his  claim  to  represent  the  ancient  &mtly  of  Hamilton  of  Preston, 
and  lie  look  up  the  baronetcy,  wliich  had  been  dormant  since 
the  death  (in  1701)  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  a  Covenanting 
leader.   In  1820  he  was  defeated  on  political  grounds  by  Wilson 
in  his  candidature  for  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  brought  into  the  University  to  fill  the  then  unim- 
portant Chair  of  Civil  Uisloiy.   Thomas  Carlyle^  in  the  Comely 
Bank  period  of  hb  existencei  made  the  acquaintance  of  HamiltoUi 
and  he  speaks  of  him  with  an  appreciation  which  he  accorded  to 
very  few  ;  he  mentions  "  the  bi  iglit,  affable  manners  of  Sir  William, 
radiant  with  frank  kindliness,  huiiest  humanity,  and  intelligence 
ready  to  help his  **fine,  firm  figure  of  middle  height;  one  of 
the  finest  cheerfully  serious  human  faces,  of  square,  solid,  yet 
rather  aquiline  type;''  of  ^* his  simple^  independent,  meditative 
habits,  ruggedly-athletic  modes  of  exercise,  fondness  for  his  big 
dog,"  etc  ;  of  his    strong,  carelessly-melodious  tenor  voice,  the 
sound  of  it  betokening  seriousness  and  cheerfulness  ;  occasionally 
sonicthifig  of  slightly  remonstralive  in  the  undertones,  indicating 
well  in  the  background  possibilities  of  virtuous  Nvrath  and  iire; 
seldom  anything  of  laughter,  of  levity  never  anytliing ;  thoroughly 
a  serious,  cheerful,  sincere,  and  kindly  voice,  with  looks  cone- 
sponding.**  In  rSs^  Hamilton's  career  of  authorship  began  with 
the  api)earancc  of  the  well-known  essay  **0n  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Coiiditiutu d,"  ihe  iiisl  of  :i  series  of  articles  contribuLed  by  him  to 
the  JLi/j///'//7x/i  RevicWy  attracted  great  attention,  and  made 

Hamilton  known  on  the  Continent  as  the  man  of  highest  philo- 
sophical genius  and  greatest  philosophical  learning  in  Britain. 
IVhen  Hamilton  returned  from  Oxford  he  was  perhaps  the  only 
man  in  Scotland  wl^nAm  m^ything  about  Aristotle ;  to  his 
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Oxford  knowledge  he  proceeded  to  add  the  results  of  a  voracious 
reading  of  scholiasts  and  commentators  upon  Anstokle  and  mediae- 
val schoolmen^  so  that  he  acquiied  an  ahnost  unparalleled  enidi- 
tion  an  the  histoiy  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  was  thinking  out  his  own  system,  which  he  based  upon  Rddp 
with  whom  he  felt  an  intellectual  affinity ;  and  the  great  work  of 
his  life  was  ail  clabui  alc  (jdiLioa  of  Reid's  Works^  vvilh  notes  a:id 
dissertations,  which  was  begun  about  1836,  brought  out  in  1846  in 
incomplete  form,  owing  to  his  having  been  affected  by  jiaialysis, 
and  though  subsequently  added  to,  never  finished  Of  the  p«at 
learning  and  acuteness  of  this  work  it  is  needless  to  speak. 

On  Dr.  Ritchie's  resignation  of  the  Logic  Chair,  in  iS36» 
there  were  four  candidates  for  the  Chair — ^Isaac  Taylor,  author  of 
The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm ;  Sir  W.  Hamilton  ^  George 
Combe,  the  phrenologist;  and  Patrick  Campbell  Macdougall, 
afterwards  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  contest  resolved 
itself  into  one  between  the  two  first-named  candidates,  and  IIamiit 
TON  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  four  votes  over  Taylor.  Tlie 
testimonial  given  in  his  fiivour  by  M.  Cousin  greatly  contributed 
to  this  result ;  it  was  the  testunonial  of  a  philosophical  antagonist, 
but  was  so  fair  and  just  that  the  estimate  of  Hamilton's  philosophy 
which  it  contained  may  be  taken  as  siifiicicnt  for  this  skctclu 
After  slating  that  lie  himself  diffeicd  lium  Hamilton  in  thinking 
that  the  human  reason  was  not  bound  down  by  the  restrictions  an- 
nounced in  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,"  and  after  paying 
a  high  compliment  to  Scottish  philosophy,  M.  Cousin  proceeds: 
What  characterises  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  precisely  the  Scottish 
intellect ;  and  he  Is  only  attached  to  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and 
StewaiL  because  their  philosophy  is  the  Scottish  intellect  itself 
applied  to  Metaphysics.  Sir  W.  Hamiliun  ucvor  deviates  from 
the  highway  of  conmion  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  he  possesses 
great  ingenuity  (fsp-it)  and  sa^dty,  and  I  know  from  experience 
that  his  dialectic  is  by  no  means  comfortable  to  his  adversaty. 
Inferior  to  Reid  in  invention  and  originality,  and  to  Stewart  in 
grace  and  delicacy,  he  is  perhaps  superior  to  both,  and  certainly 
to  the  latter  by  the  vigour  of  his  dialectic ;  I  add,  and  by  the 
extent  of  his  erudition.  Sir  W.  HamiliDii  knows  all  syslenis, 
aiK  ient  and  modern,  and  he  exomuies  them  by  the  criticism  of 
the  Scottish  intellect    Hb  independence  is  equal  to  his  know- 
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(3)  John  Pringle,  i  734-1 745,  was  youngest  son  of  a 
baronet  of  that  name,  of  Stitchell ;  he  had  studied  for  a  year  in 
the  new  Medical  Sciiool  of  Edinburgh  (1727),  and  had  then  gone 
to  Lcyden  for  two  yearsi  where  he  graduated  M.D.  in  r73o,  and 
then  returned  to  practise  in  £dmburgh.  He  evidently  sought  the 
Chair  as  a  merely  interim  appointment,  while  he  was  making  way 
in  his  profession.  He  was  doubtless  a  cultivated  and  superior 
man,  but  he  had  no  special  taste  for  philosophy.  We  liave 
quoted  (Vol.  L  p.  274)  his  programme  of  lectures  for  1741. 
Bower  complains^  that  these  lectures  were  "altogether  practical," 
but  tlib  feature  would  after  all  be  only  in  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  the  rules  hiid  down  for  his  guidance.  Dr.  A.  Carlyle 
says  of  him:  *'  Dr.  Pringle,  afterwards  Sir  John,  was  an  agreeable 
lecturer,  though  no  great  master  of  the  science  he  taught  His 
lectures  were  chiefly  a  compikuion  from  Lord  Bacon's  works,  and 
had  it  iiui  been  for  Puflendorffs  small  hook,  wliich  he  made  his 
text,  we  should  not  have  been  instructed  in  the  rndimciiis  of  the 
science.  Once  a  week,  however,  he  gave  us  a  lecture  in  l^tin, 
in  whtcli  language  he  excelled,  and  was  even  held  c([ual  to  Dr. 
John  Sinclair,  Ptofessor  of  the  l*heory  of  Medicine,  the  most 
eminent  Latin  scholar  at  tluit  time,  except  the  great  grammarian 
Kuddimaa** 

Pringle  rapidly  pushed  his  foiiuncs  outside  the  University. 
Lord  Stair,  then  in  couunand  of  the  British  army,  took  him  as 
his  physician,  and  in  1743  made  him  pHysiciaii  to  the  military 
hospital  in  I'iandeis;  in  1744  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ai.j^oinird 
him  Physician-General  to  His  Majesty's  forces  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  in  1745  he  resigned  his  Profc«iW»hjp.  Sir  John 
Pringle  was  author  of  a  great  work  an  The  Diuasis  o/iheArmy,^ 

(4)  William  Clegiiorn,  1745-1754  ^""^ 
during  I'ringle's  absence  abroad,  this  person  had  l><  cn  employed 
to  conduct  his  classes.  He  was  the  son  of  a  "mcrJiant  hurgess" 
of  iuimburgh.  On  Pringle's  resignation  the  Town  Conn  il  tried 
to  raise  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  bf  offering  ii  to  Dt. 
Francis  Hutcheson,  Professor  of  the  same  subject  in  Glasgow, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  scliool  of  philosophy.  But 
Hutcheson  declined,  and  on  this  David  Hume  offered  himself  for 
the  vacancy.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Hume's  philosophical 
>  Hiit.  Un.  Ed.,  vol.  it,  p.  191.  •  1'' 
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Pliiiosophy,  which  was  considered  to  be  above  all  the  otlicii. 
Attendance  on  the  Moral  Pliilosophy  lectures  was  optiortal,  ami 
no  fees  were  to  be  paid  by  Students  who  diose  to  attend  then. 
Law,  therefore,  liad  j£s^  allowed  hini|  probably  as  equivBlent  to 
the  average  class  in  feesp  addition  to  the  oidinaiy  salaiy  of  a 
Regent  or  Professor  in  these  days.    There  are  no  particulars  as 
to  Law's  teaching.    He  died  in  1739,  and  then  (2)  Wiluam 
ScoTi,  1729-1734,  who  had  been  Professor  of  Greek  for  twcaiy- 
onc  years,  claimed  the  vacancy.    He  was  not  allowed  siiiij>ly  to 
step  into  tlie  Chair,  but  aitliough  he  must  have  been  more  tlian 
sixty  years  old,  he  was  examined  by  the  Princii)al  and  sevetnl  of 
the  Professors  as  to  his  qualifications.   Being  iavouiably  reported 
on,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Town  Council  ml  tniam  ami  imifmHu 
Bailie  Fenton,  however,  who  had  had  a  passage  of  arms  with  the 
Senatus  the  year  before  (above  p.  5),  protested  (in  vain)  against 
the  proceeding;  he  objected  to  a  "private  trial,"  said  that  Pro- 
fessors should  only  be  api)ointed  during  the  Council's  pleasure, 
and  that  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  should  not  have  a 
larger  salary  than  the  rest ;  but  he  was  not  listened  to.    In  s  734* 
Scott's  health  having  lailed,  he  petitioned  that  Dr.  John  Pringjb 
might  be  appointed  as  joint  Professor  with  him.   The  Senatos 
were  favourable  to  thb  arrangement,  but  wished  Dr.  Pringle  to 
give  a  specimen  lecture.    They  also  drew  up,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Lord  I'rovost,  regulalions  for  the  teaciiuig  of  I'lieuniatics  and 
Moral  Pliilosophy.    This  was  probably  because  the  two  hrst  I'ro- 
fessors,  being  old  Regents,  had  been  somewhat  perfunctory  in 
delivering  their  unpaid  lectures.   The  new  rules  laid  it  down 
that  the  Professor  was  to  lecture  between  the  hotus  of  ten  and 
eleven  for  five  days  a  week,  from  the  1st  November  to  the  1st 
May,  to  all  who  shall  think  fit  to  hear  him.    He  was  to  tea<^ 
"  the  Pneumatics  :  ihal  is  the  being  and  i>erfcctions  of  the  one 
true  God,  ihc  nature  of  Angels  and  the  soul  of  man,  and  the 
duties  of  natural  religion also  "  Moral  Philosopliy ; "  also  he  was 
to  prelect  every  Monday  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religioiL 
He  was  to  put  himself  into  peisooal  relations  wilh  his  Students 
by  examining  them  at  least  once  a  month.   All  this  was  a  con* 
solidation  for  the  first  time  of  the  Moral  Philosophy  class.  It  was 
added  that  i)r.  i'liiigle  must  not  IcL  his  practice  as  a  plivsitian 
interfere  with  his  duties  as  Professor.    He  was  then  appointed. 
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(j)  John  Pringle,  i 734-1 745,  was  youngest  son  of  a 
baronet  ol  that  name,  of  Stitcliell  ;  lie  had  studied  for  a  year  in 
the  new  Medical  Sdiool  of  Jikiiiiburgh  ( 1 7  2  7 and  iiad  then  goue 
to  Leyden  for  two  years,  wheie  he  graduated  M.D.  in  1730,  and 
then  returned  to  practise  in  Edinbuigh.  He  evidently  sought  the 
Chair  as  a  merely  interim  appointment,  while  he  was  making  way 
in  hb  profession.  He  was  doubtless  a  cultivated  and  superior 
man,  but  he  had  no  special  taste  for  philosophy.  We  have 
quoted  (Vol.  I.  p.  274)  his  programme  of  lectures  for  1 741. 
Bower  complains^  that  these  lectures  were  "altogether  practical," 
but  this  feature  would  after  all  be  only  in  accordance  with  the 
tenor  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  his  guidance.  Dr.  A.  Carlyle 
says  of  him:  Dr.  Pringle,  afterwards  Sir  John,  was  an  agreeable 
lecturer,  though  no  great  master  of  the  science  he  taught  Hb 
lectures  were  chiefly  a  compilation  from  Lord  Bacon's  works,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  PulTendorffs  small  book,  which  he  made  his 
text,  we  should  not  have  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  tlie 
science.  Once  a  week,  however,  he  gave  us  a  lecture  in  Latin, 
in  whidi  language  he  excelled,  and  was  even  held  equal  to  Dr. 
John  Sinclair,  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine,  the  most 
eminent  Latin  scholar  at  that  time,  except  the  great  grammarian 
Ruddiman.** 

Pringle  rai)idly  pushed  his  fortunes  outside  the  University. 
Lord  Stair,  then  in  comiuaud  of  the  Jiritish  army,  took  him  as 
his  physician,  and  in  1742  made  him  physician  to  the  military 
hosi)ital  in  Flanders;  in  1744  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  appointed 
him  Physician-General  to  His  Majesty's  forces  in  the  Low  Coun^ 
tries,  and  in  1745  he  resigned  his  Professorships  Sir  John 
Pringle  was  author  of  a  great  work  on  T^e  Diseases  of  the  Army^ 

(4)  William  Clegiiorn,  1745-1754.  For  three  years, 
clunng  Pringle's  absence  abroad,  this  person  had  been  employed 
to  conduct  his  classes.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  "merchant  burgess" 
of  Edinburgh.  On  Pringle's  resignation  the  Town  Council  tried 
to  raise  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  by  offering  it  to  Dr. 
Francis  Hutcheson,  Professor  of  the  same  subject  in  Glasgow, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy.  But 
Hutcheson  dechneU,  aiul  on  this  David  llunic  olieicU  huiiscU  for 
the  vacancy.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Hume's  philosophical 
'  Hist,  Utt,  Bd,^  vol.  ii.  p. -391.  *  Ibid^  p.  393. 
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Opinions  were  a  bar  to  his  appointment  on  this  occasion,  but 
another  view  is  given  by  Chalmers  in  his  Ztfi  Rttddmn. 
"  Enquiring  once  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Walker,  who  was  his 

amanuensis,  wh  u  (  lasses  he  had  been  attending  in  the  College 
Edinburgh,  and  being  told  that  he  liad  Uiat  morning  heard  a 
lecture  on  Liberty  and  Necessity^  Ruddiman  said,  '  Well,  does 
your  Professor  make  us  free  agents  or  not?'  To  which  lit 
Walker  answered,  'He  gives  us  arguments  on  both  sides^  sad 
leaves  us  to  judge.*  *  Very  well/  rejoined  Ruddiman  ;  •  the  fool 
has  said  in  his  htaiL  there  is  no  God,'  and  the  Professor  wiil  not 
tell  you  whether  the  foul  be  right  or  wrong." 

"1  he  Professor  who  acted  thus  was  Cleghorn,  a  supposed  ikist, 
who  had  been  chosen  in  opposition  to  Hume^  the  philoaopiMTf 
who  was  deemed  a  Jacobite.  The  electors  preferred  Oeglmn  lo 
Hume,  sagely  considering  that,  as  Scotland  furnished  no  other 
choice,  a  deist  might  probably  become  a  Chiistian,  but  a  Jacobite 
could  not  pu.ssiljly  become  a  Whig."  There  are  no  other 
ticulars  of  Cleghoin's  leaching.  Bower,  who  takes  a  sunny  view 
of  almost  all  the  old  Professors,  says  ^  that  "  his  colleagues  and 
contemporaries  considered  him  as  a  young  man  of  the  most 
promising  talents.**  However,  he  lectured  on  Moral  Philoaophy 
for  twelve  years  without  publishing  anything  on  the  subject.  He 
died  somewhat  suddenly  in  1754. 

(5)  Ia.mk.s  Balfour,  1754-1704.  European  Mnj^etzit.i 

for  January  1783  says  that  David  Hume  was  a  candidate  lor  tl  e 
Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  when  Balfour  was  elected,  and  tiial 
on  Balfour's  being  preferred  to  Hume  tlie  University  felt  a  dis- 
grace which  it  will  never  recover."  The  article  in  which  this 
occurs  is  a  disparaging  review  of  "  Philosophical  Dissertations  *  bf 
Janicij  Ualiuui,  l'>s<j. ,  or  J'iiiig.  it  says  that  liairuur,  wlio  \v;is  an 
Advocate,  by  pnliia  nl  influence  got  made  Sheriff-Substitute  "of 
the  lirst  county  in  Sc  otland."  "  In  that  capacity  he  was  ver) 
patient,  laboriousi  and  dull"  In  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair, 
which  he  held  for  ten  years,  he  was  "  if  possible^  less  meritorious. 
He  could  not  reflect  himself,  and  the  transcriptions  from  printed 
books  which  compuscd  his  lectures  were  ill-chosen,  and  wiihtRii 
either  usefulness  or  propriety."  This  is  very  hitter;  but  there 
seeius  little  doubt  that  Balfour  was  tlie  reverse  of  a  brilliant 

1  /iSu/.  Utu  Ei.^  vol  ii.  p.  343. 
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Professor.     By  an  arrangement  already  mentioned  (p.  315)  he 
was  allowed  to  purchase  the  Chair  of  Public  Law,  so  that  a  better 
man  might  take  hts  place  in  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
'  (6)  Adam  FBRcusoNy  1 764-1 785,  had  been  marked  out  for 

-  this  Chair  ten  years  before  by  Cteghom,  who  said  "  he  has  my 
dying  voice";  but  there  was  not  influence  at  the  iimc  to  make 
that  voice  effective.  W'licn  at  last  appointed,  in  his  forty-first 
*  year,  Ferguson  entered  with  zeal  upon  a  province  for  which  he 
vfBs  peculiarly  suited,  and  his  lectures  were  attended  not  only 
by  Univer^ty  Students,  but  by  some  of  the  most  dbtinguished 
men  of  the  country.  A  year  after  his  appointment  he  published 
his  jEssay  m  the  Hisiory  of  Civil  Society^  which  at  once  established 
his  fame.  It  was  to  .some  extent  a  following  up  of  those  induc- 
tive investigations  which  Keid  had  started  two  years  previously 
in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Human  MituU  Ferguson  introduced  the 
method  of  studying  mankind  in  groups,  and  of  considering  the 
progress  of  entire  societies^  in  short,  the  science  which  is  now 
(»lled  Sociology."  In  1766  he  published  a  syllabus  of  his 
lectures,  entitled  Analysis  of  Pneumatics  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
On  this  outline  he  used  to  prelect  extemporaneously,  till  in  1792 
he  gave  to  tiie  world  his  completed  views  under  the  title  of 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science^  being  chiefly  a  Retrospect 
of  Lectures  deHvered  in  the  Calkge  of  EdifUmr^K  In  this  work 
we  have  Feiguson's  moral  system ;  accepting,  with  Hobbes  and 
Hume,  the  power  of  self-interest,  he  makes  it  enter  into  Morals 
as  the  iaio  of  scij  f  reservation  ;  he  combines  Hutchcson's  tiicory 
of  benevolence,  and  Smith's  principle  of  sympathy  under  t/ie 
ientf  of  society  ;  but  he  subordinates  these  laws  to  a  superior  one, 
— ^the  idea  cf  perfection.  M.  Cousin  says  of  Feiguson :  We  find 
in  his  method  the  wisdom  and  circumspection  of  the  Scottish 
school,  with  something  more  masculine  and  decisive  in  its  results. 
The  principle  of  perfection  is  a  iicw  one,  at  once  more  rational 
and  couiprehensive  than  benevolence  and  sympathy,  and  which, 
in  our  view,  places  Ferguson  as  a  Moralist  above  all  bis  pre- 
decessors." 

The  University  of  Edinbufgh  in  the  last  century  used  to 
attract  the  sons  of  English  noblemen,  whereas  now  the  sons  of 

the  Scottish  nobility  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  1763 
Ferguson  liad  two  of  tiie  Grevilles,  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
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boarding  in  his  house ;  and  to  assist  in  their  tuition,  he  employed 
a  favourite  Student,  John  M^Pherson,  who  afterwards  became 

Governor- Gen cKil  of  India,  and  always  retained  a  warm  atUth 
ment  to  his  old  Professor.  In  1774  Ferguson  was  invited,  00 
tempting  terms,  to  travel  abroad  witli  the  young  Earl  of  Chester* 
field  (nephew  to  the  author  of  the  Letters),  He  asked  the  Tovi 
Council  to  give  him  leave  of  absence,  which  they  relused  to  do; 
so  he  set  oflf  without  leave.  The  Town  Council  deprived  him  cf 
his  office;  but  times  were  different  in  1774  firom  what  ther 
became  in  1826, — Ferguson*s  friends  exerted  themselves  in  hfs 
favour;  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  showing  that  Professors  fre- 
quently had  absented  themselves  for  a  year  or  two ;  and  an  order 
of  the  Court  of  Session  was  procured,  compelling  the  Tom 
Council  to  reinstate  him.  His  absence  only  lasted  atK>ut  a  year, 
during  which  John  Bruce,  Professor  of  Logic,  conducted  his 
Chair.  In  1778  Ferguson  had  another  exjjed  uon  :  iiavir . 
pleased  the  Government  by  a  pampiilct  on  the  American  tiuestioo, 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  a  Commission  sent  out  to  negotiate 
with  the  States  Congress.  Dugald  Stewart  then  took  his  class 
for  a  session.  After  his  return  he  had»  in  17809  an  attack  of 
paralysis,  but  being  treated  by  his  relative  Professor  Blade,  be 
made  a  wonderful  recovery,  and  for  thirty-six  years  afterwards  he 
lived  on  a  Pythagorean  diet,  swathed  in  furs,  and  was  able  to 
join  the  Ro)  al  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  write  his  J/ist&ry  ^ 
tlu  Progress  and  Ihminalion  of  the  Roman  KcJ^uhlic.  In  i 
however,  he  found  it  expedient  to  resign  the  Cluur  of  Moial 
Philosophy.  And  then,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Town  Cotmci], 
he  was  made  nominal  Professor  of  Mathematics,  with  the  safaiy 
of  that  Chair,  and  with  a  joint  Professor,  Playfair,  to  do  the  wrL 
He  died  in  1816,  in  the  ninety- third  year  of  his  age,  at  St 
Andrews,  where  his  ei)itaph  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be  seen  io 
the  Cathedral  burying-ground.^ 

(7)  DuGALD  Stewart,  1785- 1810,  who  next  adorned  the 
Chair,  and  in  it  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  for  literature^ 
elo(iuence,  and  philosophy,  was  the  son  of  Matdiew  Stewart 
the  Geometiic  lan,  and  was  burn  in  his  father's  house  in  the  oIJ 
College  buildings,  1753.    When  eight  years  old  he  went  to  the 

^  The  nbuvc  accuunl  uf  AOaiii  l'ergUi>on  is  taken  from  Mr.  Sniall's  Dir 
graphical  Sketch, 
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High  School ;  at  thirteen  he  came  to  the  University,  where  he 
was  trained  under  John  Stuart  (a  very  good  Trofessor  of  I.aiin), 
his  father,  John  Stevenson  (in  Logic  and  Rhetoric),  and  Adam 
Ferguson  (in  Moral  Philosophy).  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  to  get  the  advantage  of  Reid's 
teaching.  Thb  course  of  education  nearly  accounts  lor  the 
mould  which  Dugald  Stewart's  mind  afterwards  exhibited :  he 
was  classical,  literary,  clear  like  a  mathematician,  a  follower  and 
])iisher  out  of  Rcid's  system,  and  yet,  like  Ferguson,  rather  inclined 
to  tlic  topics  lying  between  mental  science  on  the  one  hand,  and 
jurisprudence  on  the  other,  than  to  the  profounder  questions 
of  metaphysics.  When  nineteen  years  old  he  was  employed 
to  teach  the  Mathematical  class  for  his  father,  and  though  so 
young,  was  able  to  maintain  order  and  teach  well.  After  five 
years  of  tfiis  work  Jje  was  called  on,  at  short  notice,  to  take  the 
Moral  Phiiosophy  class  in  addition,  while  P>rguson  was  absent 
in  America,  and  we  read  of  his  preparing  his  lectures  every  day 
while  walking  up  and  down  in  the  College  garden,  now  swept  away. 

In  1 7S5  he  became  sole  Professor  of  Mathematics,  owing  to 
the  death  of  his  father,  but  in  that  year  (as  we  have  already  seen) 
Adam  Ferguson  exchanged  Chairs  with  Stewart ;  the  one  by 
this  arrangement  retiring  into  a  sinecure,  the  other  stepping 
forward  ardently  into  a  (position  which  it  had  always  been  his 
ambition  to  fill. 

All  are  agreed  as  to  the  extiaordinaiy  eloquence  and  grace 
of  speech  which  Dugald  Stewart  exhibited  in  his  Chair,  and  on 
dl  occasions  when  he  had  to  speak  in  public    Lord  Cockburn 
laid  of  him  :  "To  nic  his  lectures  were  like  the  opening  of  the 
leavens.    I  felt  that  I  liad  a  soul.    His  noble  views,  unfolded 
n  glorious  sentences,  elevated  me  into  a  higher  world."  His 
career  as  an  author  was  begun  rather  late,  but  when  he  began  he 
XMired  forth  a  series  of  well-written  productions  worthy  of  the 
itcrary  revival  in  Edinburgh.    In  1792  he  brought  out  the  first 
'olumc  of  his  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  ihe  Human  Mind ; 
n  1793  his  Life  of  Adam  Smith;  in  1796  his  Life  of  JDr, 
Robertson;  in  1802  his  Life  of  Dr.  Reid ;  in  18 10,  after  his 
esignation  of  his  Chair,  he  published  his  Philosophical  Essays^ 
i  which  the  first  part  contains  criticisms  of  Locke,  Berkeley, 
ome  French  systems,  Hartley,  Priestly,  and  Darwin,  and  the 
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second  part  essays  in  i^thetics.  In  1S13  he  brougtit  out  the 
second  volume  of  his  Elements^  and  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Progress  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Philosophy  "  for  the  Supple- 
ment of  the  Enqfdafmdia  BrUannka;  in  iSs;  the  third  volume 
of  his  Elements  ;  and  in  i8a8  his  work  on  the  Aciive  mmd  Mfral 
Fotvers  of  Man. 

These  works,  written  with  classical  taste,  made  the  "  common- 
sense  philosophy  "  popular,  and  helped  to  introduce  Reid  into 
polite  society/'  It  was  one  of  the  avowed  aims  of  Stewart  **  to 
stem  the  inundation  of  sceptical,  or  rather  atheistical,  publtcadcHis 
from  the  Continent.**  No  doubt  he  did  something  in  this  way, 
but  he  also  '*  by  his  kciures,  and  indirectly  by  his  puiuls,  con- 
tJibulcd  as  mucli  as  any  nmn  of  his  age  to  diffiise  through  Scotland 
a  taste  fur  elegant  literature,  and  enlarged  and  liberal  opinions  in 
politics."^  Jble  taught  Political  Economy  as  well  as  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  his  classes  were  attended  by  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  Francis  Homer,  Lord 
I^nsdowne,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Walter  Scott,  Sydney  Smith,  Thomas 
Brown,  i  huiuas  Chalmers,  James  Mill,  ArclubaUl  Alison,  and 
many  otiiers  uliu  rose  to  eminence  in  politics,  literature,  or 
philosophy.  Dugald  Stewart  was  thus  a  iK>werfuI  magnet  foe 
attracting  young  men  of  promise,  and  his  class-room  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  1806  the  Hliig  party,  being 
in  power,  created  for  him  a  sinecure  office  under  the  name  of 
"  Writership  of  the  Edinburgh  Gazette,**  with  a  salary  of  ^^500, 
a  year.  In  1810,  his  health  having  declined,  he  got  his  pupil, 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  appointed  as  joint  Prcjfessor  with  him,  and 
retired  from  the  labour  of  teaching.  He  died  in  1828,  and  is 
commemorated  by  a  monument  on  tlie  Calton  HilL  The  philo- 
sophy of  Dugald  Stewart,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Reid,  has 
been  recognised  and  appreciated  by  the  French,  to  whom  it  was 
introduced  by  Roger,  Collard,  Cousin,  :iiul  Jouflroy. 

(8)  Thomas  Brown,  1810-1820,  liiout;!!  the  pupil  of  Stewart, 
was  by  no  means  his  impUcit  follower.  Indeed,  he  at  once 
revolted  against  the  authority  of  the  "  Common^sense  Philosophy," 
attacking  it  as  to  its  psychological  system  in  a  free  way,  which 
annoyed  Stewart,  and  caused  him  to  utter  a  rebuke  in  the  third 

'  The  aliovc  quolalions  arc  from  T^if  Sio/tish  Phi/ostjpky^/rmm  HmUhemm 
to  /iamiUmt  \^  iVeMckiit  M'Co«b  (1875)*  pp.  300  302. 
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volume  of  his  Ekmeats,    Brown  was  an  interesting  personage,  and 

enjoyed  an  ephemerel  glory  of  great  brilliancy.   Bom  in  1778, 

tie  lost  his  father,  a  Scottish  minister,  in  his  infancy ;  he  was  sent 

|>y  Ill's  relatives  to  s<  hool  in  luigland,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 

l\e  was  brought  back  to  study  in  the  University  of  KHinlMirgh. 

He  had  a  very  bright,  independent,  precocious  mind,  and  when 

lie  was  fifteen  years  old,  reading  with  avidity  the  first  volume  of 

Dugald  Stewart's  Elemenis^  he  detected  some  flaw  in  the  reasoning, 

and  did  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  the  Professor  and  point  this 

out.    Stewart's  only  reply  was  to  read  to  him  a  letter  from  M. 

"Prevost  of  Geneva,  in  which  the  same  ol^jection  was  stated 

Brown  apparently  did  not  attend  all  the  Arts  classes,  but  he  was 

,    more  than  ten  years  a  Student  in  the  University,  for  he  graduated 

M.D.  in  1803,  being  then  twenty-five  years  old    His  thesis  was 

Z>e  SomtWy  a  subject  suited  to  his  philosophic  turn,  and  it  is  said 

to  have  contained  much  curious  psychological  speculation. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  studied  I^w  as  well  as  Medicine : 
I  .  ' 

and  (j"  179S)  l^c  liad  brought  out  a  review  of  Erasmus  Darwin's 
which  excited  much  attention.  I fc  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Student's  Society,  called  the  "  Academy  of  Sciences,"  which 

.  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  Edinburgh  Mevieu/ ;  in  the 
second  number  of  this  Brown  had  an  aitlde  on  Kant,  which, 
while  showing  acuteness,  was  said  to  fail  in  appreciation  of  the 
German  philosopher,  and  of  the  depth  of  the  (|uestions  at  issue. 

'  In  1 80 1  an  attempt  was  made,  on  the  resignation  of  Greenfield, 
to  get  the  Chair  of  RJictoric  for  Thomas  Brown,  for  which  he 
would  have  been  perfectly  fitted.  But  Chairs  in  the  University 
were  then  greatly  monopolised  by  Edinburgh  Ministers,  and  one 
of  them  was  appointed  In  1805  Brown  entered  the  lists  in  the 
controversy  as  to  the  heterodoxy  of  Leslie,  whom  the  •*  Moderate  " 

'  Clergy  wished  to  exclude  from  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  fur 
having  enunciated  something  like  the  Humian  doctrine  of  cause 
and  elTect.  Brown  published  a  pamphlet,  which  in  its  third 
edition  (1818)  swelled  into  a  bulky  treatise — Enquiry  into  tin 
Riktion  0/  Cause  and  -defending  Hume's  theory  that  this 
relation  is  merely  one  of  constant  antecedence  and  sequence, 

^\  tliough  he  maintained  that  the  mind  has  an  intuitive  belief  in  the 
permanency  of  the  connct  tion.  Dr.  James  Gregory,  struck  by  the 
merits  and  elegant  Latinity  of  Brown's  Uiesis,  had  taken  him  as 
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an  associate,  to  answer  consulting  letters  from  a  distance.  Such 
were  his  antecedents  when  he  was  appomled  to  be  Dugald 
Stew£irt's  successor. 

Brown's  manner  in  his  Chair  was  at  once  felt  to  be  something 
new;  the  eloquence  of  his  predecessor  had  been  classical  and 
manly, — ^Brown  was  the  Carlo  Dolce  of  lecturers,  indulging  in  a 
soft  flow  of  ])octic  utterances,  and  at  the  same  time  showii^u  ^Tcat 
fecundity  of  tiiuu|^'ht  and  subtlety  of  analysis.  **  His  nini  il)le  luuk, 
his  ilne  elocution,  his  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  his  skill  in  reduc- 
bg  a  complex  subject  into  a  few  elements»  his  show  of  originality 
and  independence,  the  seeming  comprehensiveness  of  his  system, 
and  above  all  his  fertility  of  illustration,  and  the  glow,  like  that 
of  stained  glass,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  refined  speculations, 
did  more  than  delight  his  youthful  audience, — it  entranced  them  ; 
and  in  their  ecstasies  they  declared  that  he  was  superior  to  all 
the  philosophers  who  had  gone  before  him,  and,  in  particular, 
that  he  had  completely  superseded  Reid,  and  they  gave  him  great 
credit,  in  that  he  generously  leirained  from  attacking  and  over- 
whelming Stewart"^  After  Brown's  death  in  i8so  his  Luturts 
on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  were  published  in  four 
volumes,  and  ihcy  were  as  popular  in  inint  as  they  had  liLca  wiicn 
delivered  orally.  No  metaphysical  book  ever  had  such  a  run. 
By  185 1  eighteen  editions  had  been  sold  in  England,  and  more 
still  in  America.  But  then  came  a  collapse.  Brown's  system 
declined  before  the  influence  of  the  German  schools  of  thought : 
"  Judgments  on  the  merits  of  his  book  are  now  as  severe  as  they 
were  formerly  favourable,  and  tlic  name  of  Brown  may  l>c  said  to 
be  a  dead  letter  in  tlie  annals  of  philosophy."'  The  fact  is  tliat 
no  mere  psychology,  however  acute  and  lefmed,  can  hvc  per- 
manently as  a  philosophical  system.  Brown's  career  was  pte> 
maturely  cut  short,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  Professorship  and  the 
forty-second  of  his  age.  He  had  always  eihibited  the  character- 
istics of  a  consumptive  tendency ;  he  was  a  sentimentalist  and  a 
lover  of  nature,  uid  he  produced  several  volumes  of  poetry,  which 
have  been  described  as  "faint  echoes  of  Akenside  and  Beattie."* 
I3rown*s  most  successful  effort  in  verse  was  called  The  Faradise 
0/  Ccquiiies, 

'  M*CosIl,  Tht  Siottish  Philosophy,  p.  322. 

*  Professor  Adamson  in  the  Emyclofkrdia  Briiannictu 
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(9)  John  Wilson^  1820-185 3,  was  in  many  respects  a  great 
contrast  to  his  predecessor.  Sir  K  Christison  says  of  him :  John 
Wilson,  best  known  as  Christopher  North  of  Bladewoo^s  Maga- 
TUM^t  was  the  grandest  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  human 

form, — tall,  i>erfectly  symmetrical,  massive  and  majestic,  yet  agile. 
When  his  bust  was  exhibited  about  the  year  1842  in  London,  at 
the  Royal  Academy's  Exhibition,  1  overheard  a  noble  connoisseur 
[exclaim  to  a  companion  :  *  I^ook  here !    This  must  be  Jupiter 
I  under  some  new  transformation.'"   It  is  as  Hercules  with  the 
i  head  of  Jove  that  Wilson's  statue  is  posed  in  the  centre  of  Edin- 
burgh.   It  18  the  effigy  not  merely  of  a  University  c^ebrity,  but 
of  a  local,  and  to  some  extent  a  national  hero.^ 
^        If,  from  his  stately  presence,  his  bodily  puissance,  his  richness 
'  of  ideas,  his  luxuriant  eloquence,  his  copious  literary  productive- 
1  nessy  his  wit,  his  generosity,  his  originality  of  character,  and  the 
I'laigeness  of  his  nature,  Wilson  was  a  hero  to  his  countrymen, 
«;till  more  was  he  so  to  his  Students,  full  of  the  hero-worshipping 
tendencies  of  youth.     They  could  forgive  in  him  a  thousand 
irregularities :  they  forgave  him  for  not  teaching  them  Moral 
i  Philosophy  at  all ;  they  drank  in  his  discursive  utterances  and 
'  adored  him  as  a  man.   In  all  this  tliere  was  something  more  than 
the  mere  ghunour  of  rhetoric  and  of  bodily  presence.    It  seems 
impossible  to  find  one  of  Wilson's  Students  who,  on  looking  back 
-.0  his  lectures  from  the  calm  elevation  of  after  life,  does  not 
icknowled.uc  iliai  tlicy  were  beneficial  to  his  mind.    And  this 
s  the  case  even  willi  lueii  of  a  critical  and  philosopincal  disposi- 
ion  ;  they  say  they  got  a  stimulus  from  Wilson  which  was  valu- 
ible  to  them.    The  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  a  Scotti^ 
Universily  seems  to  be  elastic  in  its  adaptability :  Brown  made  it 
\  Chair  of  Psychology  ;  Ferrier,  at  St  Andrews,  a  Chair  of  Meta- 
)hysics ;  Wilson  made  it  a  Chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Jielles  Letlres. 
It  is  true  that  he  treated  of  the  passions,  virtues,  duties,  and  so 
jn,  but  l)e  dealt  with  Uieiu  in  the  concrete,  with  illustrations 
from  literature.    He  was  not  without  the  power  of  metaphysical 
speculation,  as  was  evinced  by  two  papers  of  his  in  JBlad^waod — 

1  We  have  preferred  to  reprodiice  in  this  book  the  Ukeoess  which  was 
aken  of  Wilson  by  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon,  just  after  his  appointment  to  be 
Pkofessor,  before  he  had  taken  to  wearing  the  ambrosial  locks  of  the  Zetts  of 
PheidiM. 
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one  on  "Causation/*  and  one  on  "Berkeley's  Pliilosophy.**  But  tfie 
tendency  of  his  nature  was  towards  the  concrete  and  poetical, 
rather  tlian  the  abstract  and  philosophical  point  of  view.  He 
was  really  an  eminent  critic  of  literature,  as  his  papers  oti  Homer 
and  many  other  subjects  sufficiently  show.  Strictly  speaking;  he 
was  out  of  place  in  a  Chair  of  Philosophy,  hut  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  it,  and  the  only  harm  lie  did  was  perhaps  to 
encourage  in  tlie  future  preachers  and  writers  of  Scotlnnd  a  too 
exuberant  style  of  language.  Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in 
his  Professoriate  than  his  conscientious  diligence  In  reading  and 
commenting  on  all  the  essays  produced  by  his  numerous  class. 
His  wayward  and  erratic  nature  bent  itself  to  this  drudgery,  and 
his  kind-hearted  words  of  approval  or  correction  were  valuable 
to  many  a  youtli.  Wilson  was,  before  all  things,  the  Students' 
friend  ;  his  house  was  constantly  open  to  thcin  in  unreserved 
hospitality.  And  this,  to  youths  with  so^few  social  advantages 
as  many  of  the  Edinbuigh  Students  had,  was  in  itself  a  boon. 

How  Wilson  came  to  be  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophj  may 
seem  a  puule;  it  was  on  this  wise: — He  was  at  finsl  one  oif 
Fortune's  favourites,  being  the  son  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturer of  Paisley ;  at  twelve  years  old  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Glaspow,  as  a  rich  English  boy  would  go  to  Kton  or  Harrow. 
He  studied  there  for  six  years,  learnt  a  good  deal  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  was  one  of  the  first  persons  in  Scotland  to  appreciale 
Wordsworth's  Lyrical  BitOads  ;  he  then  proceeded  as  gentleman 
commoner'*  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;^  he  there  distinguished 
himself  by  athletic  feats,  by  being  the  first  to  win  Sir  Roger 
Newdigate's  prize  for  English  verse  with  a  poem  on  "  Sr  nlpiurc. 
Architecture,  and  Painting,"  and  by  i>assing  a  brilliant  examination 
for  his  degree.  He  then  bought  Elleray,  a  residence  overlooking 
the  lake  of  AVindermere,  and  betook  himself  to  a  life  of  country 
and  aquatic  pursuits,  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  and  the  society  olf 
the  "  I^kists.**  He  married  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
couiUry,  and  puljlished  his  Isle  of  Palms^  when  he  found  that  hy 
the  malversation  of  a  trustee  his  entire  fortune  was  lost  He 
accepted  the  stroke,  came  to  Edinburgh  to  work  for  his  bread, 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  Bkukwood*s  Magaume, 

"  Mow  he  loukc<l  at  that  pcri<Ml  may  seen  from  Raeburn's  portimit  of 
him'in  the  National  Gallery  ot  .Scotland. 
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In  the  famous  CMdee  Manmaript^  whkh  was  concocted  in  his 
houses  he  figures  as  '*lhe  beautiful  Leopaid  from  the  valley  of 
the  Palm  tfee&''    Out  of  more  than  300  articles  that  Wilson 

contributed  to  Bhckivocd  a  very  small  proportion  were  i)olitical, 
yet  still  he  was  reckoned  anvon^^r  the  gladiators  of  the  Tory  party. 
On  Thomas  Brown's  death  in  1S20  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy was  unanimously  ofTered  by  the  Town  Council  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosli :  on  his  declining  to  accept  it  the  election  resolved 
itself  into  a  contest  between  Wilson  and  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
both  distinguished  Oxonians,  both  Edinburgh  Advocates:  the 
one  a  Tory  poet  and  essayist ;  the  other  a  ^^  hi^;  and  an  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer.  The  struggle  became  a  political  one ;  a  Tory 
Government,  then  in  oftice,  exerted  their  inOucnce  for  Wilson, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  actively  supported  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  IVhigs  assailed  him  with  calumnies^  and  Wilson»  a  most 
chivalrous  and  devoted  husband,  had  to  get  a  certificate  from 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  that  lie  was  a  decent  family  man.  When 
the  Town  Council  went  to  the  poll  21  votes  were  given  for 
Wilson  and  only  9  for  Hamilton.  When  Dugald  Stewart,  who 
was  still  alive  and  nominally  joint  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
learnt  that  a  Tory  had  carried  the  day,  he  marked  his  disappoint- 
ment  by  resigning  all  connection  with  the  Chair.  Irrespective 
of  politics,  Wilson's  testimonials  from  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  ScoU,  and  many  olhcr  eminent  men,  quite  justified  his 
appointment,  and  he  was  an  acquisition  to  the  Uoiversityy  and  a 
remarkable  Professor  sui  generis. 

In  1S50,  after  Wilson  had  held  his  Chair  for  thuty  years,  he 
was  struck  with  paralysis*  On  the  recommendation  of  Lord  John 
Russell  the  Queen  granted  him  a  pension  of  £t,oo  a  year ;  he 
then  resigned,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  1S54,  wlicii  lie  died. 
His  last  public  act  was  in  1851,  when  feeble  and  paralysed,  to 
come  mto  Edinburgh  from  the  country,  in  order  to  record  his 
vole  for  Macaubty,  whom  he  had  formerly  regarded  as  a  political 
opponent 

(10)  Patrick  Campbell  Macdougall,  i85o-r867,  who  next 

succeeded  to  the  Chair,  was  the  son  of  the  Minister  of  Killin,  and 
was  born  in  1806.  Having  been  Dux  of  the  High  School,  and 
having  {lassed  through  the  Arts  curriculum  of  the  Universityi  he 
became  Classical  Master  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  then  making 
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its  start  under  Archdeacon  Williams.  Macdougail  held  this  post 
fcnr  eighteen  yearsy  but  while  teaching  the  classics  he  cnilttvated 
Philosophy  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  in  1836  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  when  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton 

was  appointed.    After  the  Disruption,  the  Free  Church  in  their 
"New  College"  for  Theology  established,  in  1844,  Chairs  of 
Logic  and  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Macdougail  was  apjxiinted 
to  tlie  latter.    Afterwards  they  resolved  to  dis|)ense  with  those 
Chairs,  and  on  Professor  Wilson's  resignation  they  made  great 
exertions  to  get  Macdougail  appointed  in  the  University.    In  this^ 
owing  to  the  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the  maj  >rity  in  the  Town 
Council,  they  were  successful ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  78), 
a  difliculty  ensued,  and  Macdougail,  as  Prolessor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, was  not  able  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senatus  till  after  the 
passing  of  the  Test  Act  in  1853.    Professor  Macdougail  was  of  a 
retiring  disposition,  and  suffered  from  weak  health.    In  teaching 
his  class  he  adhered  generally  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Scotch 
school  of  Psychology  and  Morals,  but  his  classical  habits  of  mind 
led  him  to  give  i)roiiiincnce  to  the  great  ethical  works  of  the 
ancients.    In   1852  he  brought  out  a  volume  of  Papers  cn 
LiUrary  and  J'hilosophical  Subjects,     He  died  of  paral]fsis  in 
December  1867.    In  1868  (xi)  Henry  Caldbrwooo,  the 
present  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  was  appointed 

XIV.— rROFESSORS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

(i)  Robert  Stewart,  1708- 1742.  When  Professorships 
were  created  and  divided  among  the  existing  Regents  in  1708, 
Robert  Stewart  got  that  of  Natural  Philosophy,  with  the  care  of 
the  Magistrand  class  (see  Vol  I.  p.  a64X  '^■^  ^'^^  owing 
to  seniority,  for  three  of  the  Regents  were  senior  to  him,  hut  was 
a  matter  of  proclu  ity,  each  Regent  choosing  the  subject  which 
suited  him  best  Kobert  Stewart  had  been  made  Regent  in 
1703 ;  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Stewart  of  Coltness,  and 
before  he  resigned  his  Chair  he  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estate. 
He  was  also  nephew  to  the  celebrated  Sir  James  Stewart,  then 
lx)rd  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  this  gave  him  influence  with  the 
Town  Council.  On  btiiii^  relieved  ol  the  drudgery  of  Rcgcntini^ 
in  1708,  he  worked  in  on  enlightened  way  at  Natural  Pliilosophy. 
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He  was  said  to  have  been  at  first  a  Cartesian,  but  he  was  finaUy 
converted  to  the  school  of  Newtoa  We  have  quoted  his  pro- 
gramme of  lectures  for  17  41  (VoL  I.  p.  373).  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, Sir  Robert  Stewart  was  worn  out  with  age,  and  in  1742  he 

applied  to  liave  his  son,  Dr.  John  Stewart,  who  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  in  medical  practice,  associated  with 
liim  as  joint  Professor*  The  Town  Council,  having  had  John 
Stewart  examined  by  a  committee,  and  having  taken  the  avisa* 
menhim  of  the  Ministers,  made  the  appointment  as  requested 

(2)  John  Stewart,  i  742-1 749,  has,  however,  left  behind  him 
no  trace  of  his  acquirements  or  his  teaching. 

The  next  Professor  (3)  Adam  Ferguson,  1759- 1764,  was 
not  clioscn  as  by  any  means  being  a  tried  specialist,  but  as  a  man 
of  versatile  talent,  capable  of  learning  almost  anything,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  learning  Natural  Philosophy  so  as  to  be  able  to 
teach  it  He  was  son  of  the  Minister  of  Logierait,  and  having 
gone  through  the  Arts  course  at  St.  Andrews  came  lu  i:.dinburgli 
in  1742  to  be  trained  for  the  Church  under  Professors  Gowdie 
and  Cumming.  He  thus  became  one  of  the  brilliant  coterie  con- 
sisting of  Robertson,  lilair,  Home,  Wedderburn,  Carlyle,  etc, 
who  were  then  Students  in  the  University,  and  formed  a  debating 
society  together;  afterwards  they  were  friends  for  life.  In  1745 
he  was  offered  a  chaplaincy  to  the  42d  Regiment  or  Black  Watch, 
and  though  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and  having  only  completed 
two  sessions,  out  of  six,  of  the  Divinity  course,  he  got  sj^ecial 
grace  for  ordination  from  the  General  Assembly  on  account  of  his 
high  testimonials.  He  accompanied  the  Black  Watch  to  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  going 
into  action  with  a  broadsword.  He  remained  with  his  regiment 
till  I  754,  and  obtained  a  remarkable  nillucnce  over  the  Highland 
soldiers;  he  took  a  great  interest  in  military  matters,  and  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  them  which  was  afterwards  of  service  to  him  as  a 
historiaa  He  now  determined  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  Minister,  for  which  he  did  not  feel  a  vocation.  He  had  not 
the  qualities  necessary  for  a  popular  i^rcacher.  Such  sermons  as 
he  had  composed  weie  eiuboralc  disquisitions,  full  of  quoLalions 
from  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Returmng  to  Edinburgh,  Ferguson  renewed  the  friendships  of 
his  youth,  and  in  1757  was  appointed  to  succeed  David  Hume 
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as  Keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library.  But  after  a  year's  tenttie 
of  this  office  he  abruptly  resigned  it^  having  been  engaged  as  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  Lord  Bute.  In  1858  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot 
by  Hume  and  Johnstone  (afterwards  Sir  W.  Pulteney)  to  fet 

Adam  Siniili  Lo  purchase  the  Chair  of  Public  Law  in  Edinburgh, 
so  as  to  leave  the  ('hair  of  Moral  Philosopliy  in  Glasgow  vacant 
for  Feiguson ;  but  either  Adam  Smith  would  not  consent,  or  fat 
some  other  reason  the  thing  broke  down.  In  July  1859,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  John  Stewart,  Feiguson  was  provided  for,  being  pre* 
sented  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  by  the  Town  CoundL 
13y  October  of  the  same  year  Ferguson  was  ready  to  meet  his 
class,  so  that  "David  Hume  said  Ferguson  had  more  genius  than 
any  of  them,  as  he  had  made  himself  so  much  master  of  a  ditli- 
cult  science,  viz.  Natural  Philosophy,  which  he  had  never  studied 
but  when  at  College,  in  three  months,  as  to  be  able  to  teach  it** 
He  held  the  Chair  for  five  years,  and  is  said  to  have  given 
universal  satisfaction  by  rendering  his  subject  popular  and  attrac- 
tive ;  he  also  published  a  short  analysis  of  his  course  for  tlio  use 
of  his  class.  Ihit  it  was  subscfjucnlly  in  the  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  that  Ferguson  won  his  spurs. ^ 

(4)  James  Russell,  i  764-1 773.  We  have  mentioned  above 
(p.  315)  how,  with  a  view  to  a  better  adjustment  of  Chairs,  Bruce, 
the  Professor  of  Public  Law,  was  bought  out  in  1764,  and  how 
Balfour,  having  replaced  Bruce,  and  Adam  Ferguson  Balfour,  tl 
Chair  of  Natural  rhilosoi)hy  was  left  vacant,  which  Russell  now 
Stepped  into,  liaving  provided  a  portion  at  all  events  of  the  pur- 
chase money  of  liruce's  Chair.  I  his  arrangement  was  of  course 
made  with  the  sanction  of  the  Town  Council  James  Russell 
had  previously  practised  Surgery  in  Edinburgh.  Bower*  was 
unable  to  collect  anything  further  about  his  history,  except  ihc 
following  (juolalion  about  him  from  iXigald  Stewart's  r/ 
Rtid:  "1  recoiled,  too,"  says  Stewart,  "when  1  attended  about 
the  year  177 1  the  lectures  of  the  late  Mr.  Russell,  to  have  heard 
high  encomiums  on  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  in  the  course  of  those 
comprehensive  discussions  concerning  the  objects  and  the  rules 
of  experimental  science,  with  which  he  so  agreeably  diversified  the 
particular  doctrines  of  physics." 

>  Tlie  above  account  is  titken  from  Mr.  John  Sinairs  admiral  >1o  Bipgmpki- 
eaiShtcA  tfAdam  Ftrgu$on  (1864).  *  Bower,  vol.  iii.  pL  toj. 
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(5)  John  Robison,  i  774-1805.  A  physician  and  a  surgeon 
had  already  held  the  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  on  Russell's 
death  two  physicians  appeared  as  candidates  for  it  One  of  these 
ivas  Dr.  Buchan,  the  author  of  Domestic  Mtdidm^  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  would  have  got  the  appointment  had  it  not  been 
loi  some  passages  in  his  book  which  gave  oftence  ;^  the  other 
was  Dr.  Lind,  who  graduated  M.D.  in  1768.  But  Dr.  Cullen, 
Dr.  Black,  and  Principal  Robertson  had  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
Mr.  John  Robison,  who  was  then  in  the  service  of  tlie  Russian 
Govecnmenty  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  to  the  Imperial  Sea 
Cadet  Corps  of  nobles  at  Cronstadt  The  Town  Council  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  these  authorities,  and  having  kept  the  Chair 
vacant  for  a  year,  elected  Mr.  Rubison  to  it  without  knowing 
whether  or  not  he  would  accept  it 

Robison  had  previously,  during  a  che(|uercd  career,  shown 
great  powers  of  mind  and  very  versatile  talents.  He  had  been 
educated  from  his  twelfth  to  his  nineteenth  year  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  which  was  then  full  of  brilliant  Professors.  Moore 
(Clrcek),  Simson  (Mathematics),  Adam  Smith  (  Moral  Philosophy), 
Dick  (Natural  Philo.so|>li\ ),  and  Black  (Clicmistry)  had  ail  stinui 
lated  his  intellect  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  had  been  made 
assistant  to  Dick,  and  would  have  succeeded  the  old  man  in  his 
Chair  had  not  his  youth  been  thought  an  insuperable  objection. 
A  series  of  events  led  to  his  being  taken  to  sea  next  year  by 
Admiral  Knowles,  as  instructor  in  mathematics  to  his  son.  I'hey 
went  out  with  the  iurce  scni  lo  lake  Quebec,  and  Robison  is  said 
to  liave  been  ui  the  boat  with  General  WoUc  when  lie  made  his 
famous  remark  about  Gray's  Eitgy^^  He  tlien,  through  Knowles' 
patronage,  had  various  employments  at  sea,  and  was  sent  by  the 
Admiralty  on  a  four  months*  voyage  in  charge  of  Harrison's 
chronometer.  Getting  no  permanent  a])pointment,  he  returned 
to  Glasgow  and  was  apiiujiiied  lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity, in  succession  to  iilock,  who  was  transferred  to  iulinbiugh 
in  1766. 

In  1 770  he  went  out  as  private  secretary  to  Admiral  Knowles, 
who  had  been  engaged  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  reorganise 
her  fleet    And  this  led  to  Kobison's  appointment,  in  1772,  as 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cronstadt    He  had  an  extraordinary 
*  liower,  lit  p.  14&  '  iHd,^  iii.  p.  158. 
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facilit)  in  acquiring  languages,  and  is  said  in  nine  months  to  have 
become  fluent  in  f;])eak.ing  and  writing  Russian.  When  the  Chair 
of  Natural  Thilosophy  in  Edinburgh  was  oiler ed  to  him  the 
Russian  Government  tried,  by  Haltering  prospects,  to  induce  him 
to  remain  with  thenit  but  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  JUiia* 
burgh  Town  Council. 

In  1 7  7  4- 1 7  7  5  he  gave  his  fiist  course  of  lectures,  whidi  em- 
braced "  tlic  sciences  of  Mechanics,  liydiodyaamics,  Astronomy, 
and  Optics,  together  with  Electricity  and  Magnctis:n, '  And  which 
were  "given  with  great  fluency  and  precision  of  language,  and  with 
the  introduction  of  a  good  deal  of  mathematical  demonstratioiu* 
His  remarks  on  the  histoiy  of  science  were  said  to  have  hem 
peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive.^  His  lectures,  however^ 
were  followed  with  difficulty,  owing  to  his  too  great  rapidity  ot 
utterance,  and  as  he  at  the  same  time  introduced  very  few  ex|>eri- 
ments,  the  popularity  of  his  discourses  was  not  coiiiuieiisuiate 
with  their  intrinsic  merit.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  membcts 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  17S6  read  a  paper  on 
the  Determination  of  the  Orbit  and  the  Motion  of  the  Geoigiiim 
Sidus,"  deduced  from  his  own  observationSi  which  he  had  carried 
on  withuul  ihc  aid  of  an  Observalory.  Next  he  contributed  a 
paper  "  On  tiic  Motion  of  Light  as  afTectcd  by  Refracting  and 
Reflecting  Substances  which  are  tliemselves  in  Motion."  lie 
was,  in  fact,  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  inquiry  as  that  with 
which  Ulair,  the  Professor  of  Practical  Astionomy,  was  then 
occupied. 

From  1793  to  1801  Robison  contributed  a  great  many 
articles  to  the  third  edition  of  the  Encychpa-dia  Britannini^  fur 
instance  on  " Seamansliii),"  " Tclescoi)e,"  "Roof, '  "Water-works," 
"Resistance  of  Fluids,"  "Running  of  Rivers,''  etc,  all  full  of 
practical  information.  In  1797  he  brought  out  a  curious  book 
entitled  Proofs  of  a  Compirat^  egmmt  oil  the  Rt&p/ons  €mi 
GovemmentSy  to  prove,  in  the  words  of  Disraeli,  that  **  Europe 
is  honey -cunibtd  witli  secret  societies,"  and  that  the  French 
Rcvulutiun  had  been  brougliL  aiioul  by  the  Freemasons! 
riayiair  said :  "  It  is  diflicult  to  persuade  oneself  tliat  tlic 
original  documents  from  which  Mr.  Robison  drew  up  his 

'  riajTriir's  "  IWi^rapMcnl  Account  of  liic  late  Trofcssor  RoUion    in  iIk 
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narrative  were  ciUillcJ  to  the  coundencc  which  lie  reposed 
in  them."  In  1803  he  brought  out  Black's  Ixctuns  on  Chemislry^ 
caret uily  edited ;  and  in  1804  he  produced  his  own  Elements  of 
A£€£Aani€al  I^lulosophy^  of  whichi  however,  only  the  first  volume, 
on  Djniainics  and  Astronomy,  was  completed.  Robison  had  long 
been  in  delicate  health,  and  he  died  in  1805.  He  was  a  most 
accomplished  man,  and  is  said  to  have  possessed  ^'extraordinary 
powers  of  convcisaLion." 

(6)  John  I'layfair,  1805- 18 19,  on  Robisuns  death,  was 
promoted  to  Uie  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy.     This  Chair, 
according  to  a  tradition  derived  from  1 708^  was  considered  the 
Senior  Chair  in  the  Arts  curriculum  (see  Vol.  I.  ppi  264-265)1  It 
also  offered  greater  freedom  than  the  Mathematical  Chair,  and, 
comparatively  s|)c;ikiiig,  a  i)ost  of  learned  leisure.  Playfair 
accepted  it  in  his  iilty-scvcntli  year,  having  done  all  his  best  work 
in  the  previous  twenty  years,  as  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Thenceforth  he  did  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  originxd  research, 
but  contented  himself  with  giving  punctually  his  one  lecture  a  day, 
and  for  the  rest  with  making  many  contributions  to  the  Ittemture 
of  science.    In  181 2,  as  President  of  tlie  Astronomical  Institu* 
tion,  he  procured  the  completion  of  the  Observatory  on  the  Calton 
Hill.    Durin^^  the  .session  1 8 1 6- 1 8 1 7  he  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  the  University  in  order  to  niake  scientific  observations  on 
Mont  Blanc  and  others  of  the  Alps  near  Geneva.    Sir  K.  Chris- 
tison,  who  attended  his  lectures  on  Physics,  says :  Professor 
Playfair  was  a  charmmg  teacher,  so  simple,  unalTected,  and  sincere 
in  manner,  so  chaste  in  style,  so  clear  in  demonstration.    I  retain 
a  more  lively  admiiiition  of  him  as  a  lecturer  than  ot  all  my  other 
I'rolessors,  except,  perha|>s,  Jauies  (jregory."    Playfair  read  every 
word  of  his  lectures^  except  when  he  had  to  demonstrate,  not  trust- 
ing himself  to  speak  without  book.    Lord  Cockbum,  referring 
to  this  period,  says :    No  one  who  knew  John  Playfair  can  ever 
resist  basking  in  his  remembrance.     The  enlargement  of  his 
popularity  after  he  began  to  verge  towards  age  was  the  natural 
result  of  tliat  Ijcautifui  process  by  which  that  most  delightful 
philosopher  increased  in  moral  youthfulness  as  he  declined  in 
years.   Admired  by  all  men,  and  beloved  by  all  womeoi  of  whose 
virtues  and  intellect  he  was  ever  the  champion,  society  felt  itself 
the  happier  and  the  moic  lespcctable  from  iu:>  presence.    *  Pliil- 
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andering  at  the  Needles  *  was  a  phrase  by  which  Jeffrey  deoottd 
his  devoted iicss  to  ladies  *  and  to  rocks." 

(7)  JuiiN  Lkslie,  1819-1833,  followed  Playfair  from  th^ 
Chair  of  Mathematics  to  that  of  Natural  Philosophy.  He  too 
had  been  almost  worked  out  beforehand.  But  he  made  some 
contributions  to  Physics  by  the  employment  of  the  "difieiential 
thermometer/'  an  instrument  the  invention  of  which  he  conteitrd 
with  Count  Rumford.  In  1823  he  brought  out  the  first  volurj. 
of  his  KUtncnts  of  Natural  Philosophy^  a  work  which  was  ncTc: 
completed.    In  the  same  year  he  proi>osed  to  form  a  class  in 

Special  Physics,"  but  the  Senatus  actually  refused  to  suctioa 
this,  on  the  ground  that  it  ''would  interfere  with  other  establisbrH 
Chairs."  He  secured  a  good  collection  of  apparatus  for  the 
teaching  of  Natural  Philosophy.  And  then  his  activity  took  a 
new  form,  that  of  introducing  (1826)  popular  1l<  turcs  in  the  Un* 
versity  durmg  the  summer  session  for  mixed  classes  of  ladies  ami 
gentlemen.  Unseemly  results  are  said  to  have  followed.  The 
Senatus  always  protested  against  the  innovation  as  ansuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  University.  The  Town  Council  permitted  lacli 
a  course  for  one  session,  after  which  it  was  dropped.  Ledie, 
who  had  a  good  deal  of  eccentricity  of  character,  and  who  from 
his  persunal  appearance  was  compared  in  the  Students'  Magazine, 
called  Lapsus  LingmCy  to  Sir  John  Falstaff,  became  Sir  John 
Xieslie  in  1S32,  when  by  Lord  Brougham's  recommeixlatioo  he 
received  Knighthood  in  the  Guelphic  Order. 

(8)  Jambs  David  Forbes^  i833-i86o«  When  Sir  John 
Leslie  died  he  was  succeeded  in  the  Cluur  of  Natural  Philosoph) 
by  one  who  ranks  among  tlic  most  emineni  i'lorosbors  of  ii^z 
University.  James  D.  Forbes  was  son  of  Sir  VViiham  Forbes  d 
Pitsligo,  and  of  that  beautiful  lady,  the  daughter  of  Sir  J  oho 
Stuart  of  Fcttercaim,  who  had  been  Walter  Scott's  hnt  lore. 
She  died  when  her  youngest  son,  James,  was  in  his  second  year, 
and  he,  being  a  delicate  child,  was  entirely  brought  up  at  hone, 
living  with  his  father  in  Colinton  House  till  he  was  sixteen  yean 
old,  when  he  began  to  attend  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ridrnj] 
in  every  day  to  the  classes  of  Latin  and  ol  Chcmislry.  aecouiu 
of  his  hcalUi  he  had  been  purposely  kept  back  from  Malhemalics, 

^  In  this  characteristic,  another  illustrious  savant  in  liis  old  age — Sit  l>a%i  J 
Bfcwster^rcicnibled  Playfidr. 
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and  did  not  b^gin  £aclid  till  he  was  sixteen.  But  ht  had  secietly 
devoured  eveiy  sdentific  book  he  oould  lay  hands  on^  and  had 
begun  keeinng  for  himself  a  journal  of  observations  in  meteorology 

and  astronomy,  and  a  record  of  ideas  and  inventions. 

Wlien  lie  was  seventeen  lie  began  sending  anonymous  contii 
butioos  to  Sir  D,  Brewster's  Journal  of  Scictia^  which  were  wel- 
comed by  the  £ditor.  After  his  first  sesnon  at  the  University 
Sir  W.  Forbes  took  him  for  a  year  and  a  halfs  travel  and  sojourn 
in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  And  from  abroad  he  sent  papers  on 
"  Mount  Vesuvius,"  "  The  Climate  of  Naiiles,"  "  Physical  Notices 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,"  etc,  which  were  published  in  Brewster's 
Journal  under  tlie  signature  A.  Afterwards  Forbes  revealed  his 
identity  to  Brewster,  who  gave  him  the  warmest  encouragementi 
and  introduced  him  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom 
he  was  admitted  Fellow  on  completing  his  twenty-lirst  year.  He 
had  in  the  meantime  resumed  his  studies  at  the  University, 
especially  of  Natural  rhilusophy,  uniier  Sir  John  Leslie,  wiio, 
after  seeing  his  work  lor  two  years,  told  the  young  man  that,  in 
case  of  his  own  absence,  he  had  thought  of  proposing  Forbes  to 
officiate  for  him.  So  early  was  his  scientific  merit  recognised;  and  at 
this  time,  travelling  to  England,  he  was  received  as  a  amfrln  by 
Whewell,  Airy,  Herschel,  Babbage,  Peacock,  Sedgwick,  and  others. 

i  urbcs  had  been  destined  for  the  13ar,  and  he  was  indeed 
adniiUed  Advocate  ;  but  on  his  father's  death  in  1829,  being  left 
with  a  competence,  he  resolved,  after  much  consideration,  to 
abandon  all  idea  of  legal  ponoitSL  It  is  curious  that  Brewster 
dissuaded  him  ^om  this  coursev  and  especially  from  looking  to  n 
Professorshipi  He  said:  ^There  is  no  profession  so  incompatible 
with  original  ia^a.iy  as  a  Scotch  Professorslnj/,  wJicre  one's  income 
de[)ends  on  the  number  of  pupils."  1  his  dictum  was  surely  refuted 
by  the  after  career  of  Fori)es» who  showed  that  a  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  with  a  iracation  of  six  months,  can  make  himself  illus- 
ttioos  \fi  the  Dttmbcr  and  irnj  ^  rtanoe  of  his  original  researches* 

When  Leslie  died  Forl>cs  was  abroad,  but  hif?  ffiendi  at  frrsrp, 
made  him  a  candidate  for  the  Chair,  and  he  thus  found  hiia  ^  if 
pitied  against  so  great  a  rival  as  iirewster,  who,  in  '^pitc  of  the 
views  expressed  two  years  before,  had  hinuelf  applied  for  the 
Ftotoofshipi.  Forbes'  testimonials,  especially  that  from  Her^ 
schel,  weic  quite  sufficient  to  justify  his  ap[>ointment ;  and 
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Brewster  was  known  to  be  deficient  in  powers  of  public  speakiiif. 
But  the  election  was  determined  on  political  grounds ;  a  Torj 

majority  in  the  Town  Council  carried  the  appointment  of  Forbes, 
who,  in  order  to  be  prepared  on  every  side  for  his  duties,  toak 
lessons  in  elocution  from  Mrs.  Siddons  before  commencing  to 
lecture.  The  technical  hints  which  he  thus  received  are  said 
to  have  been  found  useful  by  htm. 

Of  Forbes  as  a  lecturer  Professor  Tatt  has  recorded  his  recol- 
lections. He  says :  His  clear,  cold,  unimpassioned  style  suited 
admirably  llie  eternal  veniy  of  ihc  laws  he  enunciated,  explained, 
and  illustrated  by  well-chosen  and  invariably  successfid  c\i>eri™ 
ments.  From  the  students'  point  of  view  he  was  regarded  as 
too  strict  a  disciplinarian,  visiting  with  what  we  looked  upon  as 
uncalled-for  severity  very  slight  infractions  of  order.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  the  natural  outward  exi)ression  of  his  own  intense 
earnestness  of  pur^jose  and  sense  of  duty.  All  of  us  who  came 
to  know  him  well  found  underlying  it  a  grand  substratum  of 
geniality  and  kindly  interest."  I'orbes*  class  were  proud  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  their  Teacher;  in  1S36  they  presented  to 
him  a  paper  signed  with  all  their  names,  and  conveying  to  faini 
their  congratulations  on  the  honour  which  he  had  just  received 
(the  Keith  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh)  for  his 
important  demonstration  of  the  Polarisation  of  Heat, 

In  addition  to  tliis  discovery,  lorbes  made  valuable  researches 
on  the  ComiiUlion  of  Jlcat  by  iron  bars,  and  on  Undtr^^uni 
Temperatures.  13ut  his  name  will  always  be  chiefly  connected 
with  his  long  and  laborious  investigations,  conducted  during  many 
successive  summers  in  Switzerland,  on  the  Nature  and  Mothn  of 
Glaciers^  and  the  formula  which  he  finally  arrived  at,  that  A 
Glacier  is  an  imperfect  fiuidy  or  a  visions  boif\\  which  is  urged  down 
slopes  of  a  certain  inclination  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  its  parts} 
Forbes'  chief  bias  seems  to  have  been  towards  the  science  of 
Geology,  to  wliich  he  made  many  contributions.  But  thb  subject 
belonged  rather  to  another  Chair. 

I'orbes  was  long  an  indefatigable  Secretary  to  the  Ro}al 
Society  of  Edinburgli.    In  the  University  he  was  for  some  time 

^  The  abuvc  particulars  arc  taken  from  the  interesliiig  Life  and  Letters  oj 
Jama  Deevid  Fcrhes,  K/f.S,,  etc.,  by  Priucipal  Shairp,  Professor  Tait«  and 
Mr.  A.  AUaiuS'Rcilly. 
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Dean  of  tlie  ITaculty  of  Aits^  and  in  lhat  capacity  made  some 
valuabie  reforms  (above,  p.  118)  in  the  degree  system.  When 
Sir  David  Brewster  became  Principal  in  the  University  of  Edin* 
burgh,  Forbes,  his  life-long  friend,  succeeded  him  as  Principal  of 

the  United  College  of  St.  Andrews,  into  which  new  career  we 
cannot  follow  him.  1  Ic  was  siu cccilcd  in  nSOo  by  {9)  VtLlLK 
GuTURis  Tait,  tlie  present  Professor  of  Natural  Thilosophy, 

XV.— REGIUS  PROFESSORS  OF  RHETORIC  Atil)  BELLES 

LETTRES. 

(i)  Hugh  liLAiR,  1 762-1 784,  was  one  of  the  difitifiguiiihed 
products  of  Professor  Stevenson's  class  in  Rhetoric ;  in  that  r  lass 
Blair  composed  an  essay,  vtp2  roO  naXov^  which  so  much  delighted 
Stevenson  that  it  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  public  at  the  end 
of  the  sessioo.  In  1738  Blair,  under  encouragement  of  Princifial 
Wishait  sfcwtdns,  composed  and  printed  a  The«is  for  bis  M.A. 
degree:  **De  Fundamenvii  ct  OS>iiiiationc  I>  *\.ilura:"  Vol 
I.  p.  277).  Being  licensed  as  a  prea^^Jjtr  in  1741,  lie  at  ouf  t  mnif  k 
out  a  new  line  in  his  sermonsL  He  delivered  di v^mr^cs  whi/h 
were  neither  incoherent  r1ia|«sodics  Jiice  tli^ne  of  tlie  c/ivenarttjng 
divines^  nor  drr  and  formal  dfv^uhitions  Ul(e  i^ifAe  of  tlie 
ModerateSL    He  de'^g'-vwi  the  {slssa^m^M  c/jn'^r*,y:tt'pr,n  of  tl<4r 


them,  ii  vi:^  ry.r,  -l  :  nj-l'xjr ^*dc^ ;^'x:f wa/ot  t-.a  ihk- 
vailed  tjoo  by  l/xi  Karnes  lo        a  'A  t? a-m:  ^jwm 

to  the  Vfjsaooti  ^nlcis'ier  9'XL'<i.a.  w)^,^  «  a  v  .i'*^r%  */A*m^Hi 
inaliri^  lonr-ofTiVie  s^rit  eriOtT  a  new  i'^'s  w^^-C  j*Sf^*  t*^.wrjiA 

the  3/"^         ri  r  J,"  tM*'  s.'r  ;     i  ,   *  '/^  hi  C  '  **  I  l^vve 

read  Cv-tT  T  »'   J.-::.:' L   fi'S*  *t*""i',t'   V  .  '    ?'iv^v   -  ;  '   i  •       ^.  ' 
to  SUV  i:  h  I  'yji  if  it^  «•»        a-..jt/     j      %ViVJ«#<:  »»-t  |/v.v 
lislHji  nt'C       ML  vtrjt  r  c*ea»  sswt :  tg'^  fi'.MiV.^ 

did  in  Ln^iand    hair'i  .ynttfn:         yi^.^/  tf«t  iu<i'i»'> 

iTi  LdmlmrfiL  ani  in;*  >.'jv*  .^  >vi  i  /  if<'^,».        V^j/  ^'^ 

senuoift  w»m:  n  jrm:  ;j;irt,  r-ii<ri  O':"**;^'/-      «••"  ;  i'^ 

had  itv  iparx:  of  6r:ir\v-*.  atii.  *  ti4V::^;i«f#4^n:.;     ;  jb,ivf«^ 


ye? 
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provincial  accent*  his  elocution  was  but  indiflerent  from  a  ddiect 
in  the  organs  of  pronunciatioa"^    He  appean  to  have  bcea 
•  singularly  deficient  as  an  iximftfre  speaker,  and  on  this  aoooanl 
declined  to  be  made  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  Dc. 

Carlylc  smiles  at  the  idea  of  some  one  having  written  to  ask  Blair 
to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  preaching. 

The  success  of  Blair's  printed  Scruw/is  was,  of  course,  long 
after  his  appointment  by  the  Town  Council  in  1759  to  l»: 
unsalaried  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  his 
subsequent  appointment  by  George  III.,  in  1 762,  to  be  Regios 
Professor  of  the  same  subject,  with  a  salary  of  ^^70  (see  Vol  L 
p.  276).  Ijlair  can  hardly  liavc  been  a  good  rrofessor  :  for  this 
reason,  tliat  in  the  prcf.u  e  to  his  Lectures  on  Rhclonc  he  sa\-s : 
'*The  following  Lectures  were  read  for  twenty -four  years  in  the 
University that  is  to  say  that,  having  carefully  composed  a  set 
of  lectures  in  his  first  sesdon,  he  ever  afterwards  read  them  to 
his  class  without  alteration  or  development  The  Ledures  aie 
fairly  good  for  those  times ;  but  that  a  Professor  should  go  on  all 
his  time  in  such  a  cut-and-dry  fashion  seems  dei)lorabIc. 

I'^or  the  rest,  lUair  ])ub]ished  his  sermons  and  brought  out 
three  more  volumes  of  them.  Queen  Charlotte  got  hold  of  some 
of  them,  and  was  delighted;  and  George  III.,  in  17 So,  granted 
BUir  a  pension  cijQaoo  a  year.  He  then  set  up  a  carriage^  being 
perhaps  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  Edinburgh  that  ever 
did  so.  He  was  very  hospitable  to  strangers,  both  at  his  town 
and  couiUiy  house,  and  he  ^^■ns  minutely  fasti<Iious  in  dress  and 
furniture,  being  a  sort  of  forerunner  of  the  asi/utes,  lie  lived  in 
cheerful  friendship  with  the  Robertson,  Hume,  and  Carlyle  set 
At  one  time  he  had  Lord  Percy,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, as  a  pupil  in  his  house ;  but  he  did  not  like  it  He  letiicd 
from  the  duties  of  his  Chaur  in  1783,  and  died  at  the  very  end  of 
the  eighteenth  cciUury,  in  his  eighty-tliird  year. 

His  joint  Professor  and  successor  in  the  Chair  was  (2)  Wil- 
liam Greenfield,  x  784-1801,  who  was  also  his  colleague  in  the 
High  Church  of  St  Giles'.  There  is  a  stoiy*  that,  when  Bums 
was  in  Edinburgh  in  1787,  he  was  at  a  party  in  Blair's  house, 

'  Bower,  Hist,  Uk,  Ed,,  vol.  iii.  p.  17. 

'  Sec  tlic  nriiclc  on  "  Burns's  Unpublished  Commonplace  Book,"  by  FroC 
J«ck»  in  MaemWam's  Mafmrntf  vol.  xxsdx.  pb  45a. 
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and,  being  asked  "  from  which  of  Uie  public  places  he  had 
received  the  greatest  gratification,  he  named  the  High  Church, 
but  gave  the  preference  as  a  preacher  not  to  Blair,  but  to  his 
colleague,"  which  candid  remark  threw  the  company  into  embar- 
rassment. Bums  thus  preferred  Greenfield  as  an  el(X]uent  preacher 
to  Blair.  Greenfield  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability ;  he  was 
a  member  of  R.S.E.,  and  contributed  to  their  Transactions  a 
paper  "On  the  use  of  Negative  Quantities  in  the  Solution  of 
Problems  by  Algebraic  Equations."  He  published  anonymously 
Essays  on  ike  Sourm  if  ihs  PUosuns  dirived  from  litirary  Com- 
fositionSf  which  b  a  pleasing  work,  showing  an  appreciative  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  best  literature.  U  ranks  \vith  Beattie's 
Essays^  Burke  On  the  Sublnnf^  etc.,  in  its  phiiosu])liy  of  Beauty, 
the  Ludicrous,  the  laiagniation,  and  so  on ;  but  of  course  it  falls 
short  of  the  subtlety  of  Coleridge  and  the  style  of  Ruskin.  There 
is  a  flavour  of  last  century  fonnality  and  prosiness  about  the 
esthetic  of  Greenfield  Owing  to  an  aberration  of  intellect  he 
was  removed  from  his  Chair  at  the  end  of  1798.  And  Blair 
having  died  in  the  meantime  (3)  Andrlw  Brown,  1801-1835, 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Rhciojic.  He,  too,  was  a  city 
minister  (of  Old  St.  Giles'),  and  was  said  to  be  "  characterised  by 
the  eloquent  composition  of  his  writings,  the  unobtrusiveness  of 
his  manners,  and  the  kindness  of  his  feelings."^  He  appears  to 
have  written  "an  elaborate  History  of  America,"  but  this  was 
never  brought  out,  and  his  only  published  works  were  two  sermons 
and  a  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Charaifer  of  Prof.  A.  Clitisiison. 

Dr.  Andrew  Ikown  appeared  before  tiie  Commission  of  1826 
and  stated  that  his  dass  averaged  from  27  to  37  Students,  and 
that  he  never  ventured  on  examinations,  or  any  attempt  to  secure 
regular  attendance.  Altogether  he  took  a  despairing  view  of  the 
Rhetoric  Class,  left,  as  it  then  was,  out  in  the  cold.  His  evidence 
probably  tended  to  induce  the  Commissioners  to  recoumiend  the 
abolition  of  the  Chair. 

(4)  George  Moir,  i  835-1 840,  who  was  the  next  brief  tenant 
of  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  con- 
temporary and  moie  lamous  man  of  letters  who  wrote  under  the 
signature  of  "  Delta,"  and  whose  name  was  David  Macbeth  Moir. 
George  Muir  was  an  advocate,  and  an  accumplishcd  man,  being 

*  Scours  Fastis  p.  12. 
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one  of  I  he  lust  persons  in  this  country  who  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  German  language  and  German  literal ure.  As  Pro- 
fessor, he  is  said  to  have  lectured  on  Greek  tragedy,  but  the 
dass  being  at  a  low  ebb,  he  resigned  it  in  1840,  in  order  to 
confine  himself  to  legal  puisuils.  In  1864  he  came  back  to  tiie 
University  as  Professor  of  Scots  Law. 

(5)  William  Spalding,  1840- 1845,  also  hdd  the  Chair  fbr 
something  less  than  five  years.  His  class  only  numbered  from 
20  to  30  btudcnts,  and  in  1845  he  migrated  to  the  Cliair  of 
Logic  in  St.  Andrews,  James  Ferrier  having  during  the  same 
year  abandoned  the  then  poverty-stricken  Chair  of  Civil  Uistoiy 
in  Edinbuigh,  and  gone  to  tluU  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  St 
Andrews.  Spalding  was  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  abiUty ;  the 
Commission  of  1858  added  the  province  of  English  LiteraLure  to 
the  Profchstiisliii)  of  Ix)gic  in  St.  Andrews,  and  Sjialding  was  weii 
able  to  teach  both  subjects.  Ue  published  both  a  Logic  and  a 
Manuai  of  En^sh  Liieraiun, 

(6)  William  Edmonstoume  Aytoun,  1845*1865,  was  ftr 
the  most  brilliant  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  eflScienft  of 
former  occupants  of  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric.  Bom  in  181  of  an 
old  Fifcslnre  family,  he  was  educated  in  the  University  of  txlin- 
burgh,  and  then  proceeded  to  Germany,  where  he  uubued  his 
mind  with  the  literature  of  the  country.  In  1840  he  was  called 
to  the  Scottish  Bar,  and  practised  for  some  time  in  crimioal  cases 
on  the  western  circuit  But  his  bent  was  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits :  he  began  by  contributing  to  Taifs  Magatimfy  and  then, 
in  conjuncliou  witli  his  friend  Tlieodore  (now  Sir  Theodore^ 
Martin,  he  produced  the  Bon  Guallkr  Ballads^  which  contained 
such  "  excellent  fooling '*  as  at  once  to  establish  his  lepntatioa 
for  wit  and  humour.  From  1835  till  his  death  he  was  a  con- 
tributor to  Blackwood s  Magiamai^  in  which  he  btooght  oat  those 
Jacobite  poems  which  were  afterwards  published  as  the  Lays  ./ 

SioHish  Cai'alicts^  and  had  an  luiiiiciise  j)opuLuuy.  Without 
having  any  of  the  divine  afflatus  which  constitutes  poetry  of  the 
highest  order,  the  Lays  were  full  of  swing  and  action,  and  they 
dealt  with  the  romantic  side  of  History  and  appealed  to  national 
sentiment  Altogether,  Aytoun  contributed  tao  articles,  ia 
poetry  or  prose,  to  Blad^woody  among  which  were  several  mirtli- 
inspiring  talcs — such  as  the  famous  GknmuUhkin  Kaziivaj^ — and 
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also  papers  in  support  of  the  Conservative  party,  in  reward  for 
which  Lord  Derby's  Government,  in  1852,  gave  Aytoun  the 
appointment  of  Sheriff  and  Vioe-Admiial  of  Orkney  and  ShetUuid, 
the  duties  of  which  office  he  performed  entirely  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  islanders.  But  long  previously  to  this,  on  Spalding's 
departure  to  St.  Andrews,  Aytoun  had  received  from  the  Crown, 
in  1845,  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres. 

As  a  Professor  he  obtained  the  most  signal  success ;  it  was 
his  cliaracteristic  to  combine  a  lively  fancy  with  the  most  solid 
good  sense,  and  he  showed  this  in  the  management  of  his  dass. 
He  put  great  life  Into  the  lecturing,  and  also  took  pains  with  the 
training  of  the  Students,  by  examii^inp^  them  and  correcting  their 
exercises ;  arid  at  the  same  time  lie  showed  them  much  kindness 
and  sympathy.  He  became  very  popular,  and  the  Rhetoric 
class,  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  hopeless,  steadily 
incieased  in  numbets  under  Aytoun  from  30  to  150.  This 
success  struck  ^e  Commissioners  of  1 858-1 86s;  they  commented 
on  it  in  their  Report,  and  instead  of  abolishing  the  Chair,  as  the 
Commission  of  1826  had  recommended,  they  consolidated  it. 
They  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the  Chair  of  "  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature they  made  English  Literature  a  necessary 
subject  for  graduation  in  Arts;  and  they  added  ;£ioo  a  year 
from  money  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  salary  of  £100  formerly 
granted  by  the  Crown.  Ever  since  that  time  the  Chair  has 
greatly  flourished,  but  it  was  to  William  Edmonstoune  Aytoun 
that  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity  is  due.  In  1849  he  married 
Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  his  great  collaboratcur  in  Blackivood^ 
Professor  Wilson,  but  she  predeceased  him.  His  own  active  life 
was  brought  to  a  somewhat  premature  close  in  1865,  when  he 
died  in  his  fifty-third  year. 

lie  was  sue  ceded  by  (7)  Daviu  Masson,  the  pieseat  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 


XVL— REGIUS  PROFESSORS  OF  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY. 

(i)  Robert  Blair,  1786-1818.   We  have  mentioned  above 

(Vol  I.  p.  339)  Dr.  Blair's  fippointmenl  as  the  first  Professor  of 
Practical  Astronomy,  and  how,  tliough  "a  zealous  student  and 
cultivator  of  Astronomy  and  Optics,''  he  never  opened  a  class, 
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owing  to  the  want  of  an  Observatory  and  instruments ;  and  hov 
he  not  only  treated  his  Chair  as  a  cuiuplclc  sinecure,  but  nc\«r 
went  near  llie  Senatiis  Acailcmicus.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  he  li%eu 
for  necarly  eight  years  entirely  in  London,  where  his  son  Archibald 
was  carrying  on  the  business  of  an  ojHician.  Robert  Blair,  KLLX, 
was  elected  Fellow  of  tlie  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuigh  in  Jimaty 
1786,  but  he  did  not  contribite  anything  to  the  Society  till  1 794, 
when  he  read  a  paper  of  "  Experiments  on  the  unequal  refrangi- 
bility  of  light.'^  In  1797  he  contributed  new  method  of 
constructing  Achromatic  Telescopes."  Sir  David  Brewster,  in 
his  Edinlmn^h  Emydopo'dia  (No.  XV.,  Article  on  "OiHics^X 
praised  "the  ini^cnious  laliouis  of  Dr.  Blair  in  the  < cn-trucut >ii 
of  fluid  achromatic  object -glasses^  and  tlie  high  degree  of  pcr> 
fection  which  he  gave  to  the  telescopes  that  he  had  constructed.'* 
Biewster  added  that  these  experiments  had  never  received  their 
due  share  of  praise,  and  that  they  deserved  liberal  enoouragemcBL 
Thus  Robert  Blab^s  forty-two  years  of  endowed  leisure  were  not 
entirely  thrown  away.  After  his  death  in  1818  there  occurred 
an  interregnum  in  the  rrofessorshii),  iill  in  i8j4,  an  Observatory 
having  been  in  ilic  meantime  made  available,  the  Govcrmiienl 
were  prepared  tu  make  anutiier  ajjpomtment.  As  we  have  seen 
(Vol.  1.  p.  342),  the  ofHce  was  no  loiter  to  remain  a  sinecure^  the 
rrofessor  of  Practical  Astronomy  was  also  to  be  Astronomer- 
Royal  for  Scotland^  and  in  the  latter  capacity  onerous  duties 
were  to  be  exacted  from  him. 

It  is  a  iact  of  some  little  interest  that  for  the  vacant  ix>st  so 
constituted  Thomas  Carlylc  was  a  candidate.  In  his  Rec(*/feetMm§ 
it  is  recorded  how  he  thon^lu  Imaself  ill  used  by  his  fiitiul  Jclirc), 
then  Lord  Advocate,  who  would  not  appoint  luai,  but  gave  ihc 
ofiicc  to  a  law-clerk  instead.  Cirlyle  had  shown  some  aptitude 
for  Matlteniatics,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  such  a  bom  man 
of  letters  could  have  so  far  altered  the  direction  of  lus  mind  m 
to  have  done  any  good  service  in  the  Observatory.  At  all  events^ 
the  a])pointment  of  a  law-derk  by  Jeffrey  was  very  far  from  being 
a  mere  piece  of  favouritism,  as  Carlyle  seemed  to  imply. 

(2)  TiiOMAS  HENDERS0^^,  1S34-1844,  who  was  now  made 
Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astronomer  Royal  f^r 
Scotland,  was  a  man  of  genius,  who  had  shown  the  highest 
qualifications  for  the  post  conferred  upon  him.    He  was  one  of 
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those  who  seem  to  arrive  luiakled  and  intuitively  at  a  knowledge 
of  science^  for  all  the  teaching  which  he  received  in  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  was  as  a  boy  in  the  Grammar  School  of 
Dundee  from  his  thirteenth  to  his  fifteenth  year.    At  fifteen  he 

became  a  writer^s  clerk  first  m  Dundee  and  afterwards  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  employed  to  classify  the  burgh  records  of  Dundee, 
was  highly  esteemed  as  a  man  of  business  by  Mr.  Gibson-Craig^ 
became  clerk  to  Lord  Eldin  (one  of  the  Judges),  and  secretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  The  important  thing  for  him  was 
that  he  made  the  fiiendship  of  Professor  Walbce,  who  had  then 
llie  rare  of  the  Edinburgh  Observatory,  to  which  he  pa\c 
lienclcfsoii  free  admission  ;  and  thus  amid  his  law-wurk  he  was 
enabled  to  acquire  practical  skill  in  Astronomy,  and  also  to 
evolve  new  ideas  in  that  science.  **  The  first  which  he  made 
public  relates  to  the  computation  of  an  observed  occultation  of  a 
fixed  star  by  the  moon."^  In  1827  he  excited  the  attention  of 
Astronomers  by  detecting  an  error  in  the  data  furnished  to  Mr. 
Hcrschel  for  the  detenaination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  of 
London  and  Paris.  In  1832  Henderson  accepted  the  appomt- 
Dient  of  Astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  with 
indefatigable  exertion,  he  amassed  in  little  more  than  a  year  a 
valuable  stock  of  observations  But  his  labours  undermined  his 
health,  his  heart  was  affected,  and  in  May  1833  he  returned. 
In  this  country,  both  before  and  after  his  appointment  as  Astro- 
nomer-K<iyal,  he,  unrcnmncrated,  went  through  the  labour  of 
reducing  the  observations  which  he  had  made  at  the  Cape.  And 
when  placed  in  possession  of  the  Edinburgh  Observatory  he  at 
once  entered  upon  an  arduous  and  unremitting  coarse  of  new 
observations.  Henderson  had  the  glory  of  beuig  **the  first  dis- 
coverer of  our  distance  from  a  fixed  star,"  having  invcsUgated  the 
parallax  of  «  Ccntauri,  If  he  did  nothing  in  the  way  of  teaching 
classes  as  Professor  in  the  University,  we  must  remember  that  he 
was  a  man  of  impaired  health,  who  needed  all  his  strength  for 
the  duties  which  the  terms  of  his  Commission,  as  well  as  his  own 
scientific  ardour,  ini[X)8ed  upon  him.  His  name  is  certainly  an 
honour  to  tlie  University.    Henderson  died,  exhausted,  in  1844; 

*  Obitnary  notice  of  Ilendeison,  by  the  late  Professor  Kelland,  in  the 
Procttdiu}^  of  the  Royal  Society  of  £diobiifgh,  1845,  from  which  the  above 
(acts  are  taken. 
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bis  cud  was  hastened  by  the  death  of  Wis  lately-married  wife,  iht 
accomplished  dauglucr  of  Mr.  Adie,  a  celebrated  opiicioD  of 
Edinburgh. 

(3)  In  1846  the  present  Professor  of  Practical  Astroooajr 
and  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland,  CiuatLKS  P1A221  Sum, 
was  appointed. 

XVII.— PROFESSORS  OF  CIVIL  LAW. 
(For  the  circuaistanccs  of  the  iboadation  of  tliis  Chair  see  VoL  I.  p.  a&4.) 

(i)  James  Craig,  17x0-1732,  was  younger  son  of  Lewis 

Craig  of  Riccarton,  and  great -great -grandson  of  Sir  Thomas 
Craig,  the  feudalist.  He  thus  belonged  to  a  family  which  lor  two 
centuries  has  hardly  ever  been  without  its  representative  at  the 
Bar  or  on  the  liencb.  James  Craig  graduated  M.A.  in  Edtn- 
bttigh  1696 ;  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Album  of  Leyden, 
so  probably  he  studied  Law  at  Utrecht;  he  passed  Advocate  in 
170 1.  He  then  taught  Civil  Law  privately  till  the  Town  Council 
took  him  up  as  a  Professor  into  the  College.  He  lectured  01 
the  Institutes  and  the  Pandfcts,  using  for  his  text  book  in  the 
latter  course  Van  Eck's  Frinapia^  of  which  his  own  copy,  with 
MS.  notes  much  more  voluminous  than  the  text,  is  preserved  m 
the  library  at  Riccarton.  Those  notes  testify  to  a  very  large  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Civil  Law.  On  his  death  (s)  Thomas 
DuNDAS,  1 7  3  2  1 7  4  5 ,  was  api>ointed.  He  was  member  of  another 
of  the  Ic^al  laiuiHes  of  Scotland,  that  of  iXniibloti,  being  younger 
brother  of  the  first  Lord  President  Dnndas.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1 730,  and  sent  up  by  the  Faculty  in  November 
1733  ^  on  a  Icct,  together  with  John  Erskine»  afterwards  Professor 
of  Scots  Law,  in  preference  to  whom  he  was  elected.  As  bis 
name  is  mentioned  hy  contemporary  writers  on  the  Continent, 
Dundas  must  have  enjoyed  souse  k  pulation  as  a  civilian,  but  he 
dois  not  appear  to  have  published  any  work.  In  1741,  as  we 
saw  (Vol.  I.  p.  289),  he  was  lecturing  on  the  JnsiituUs  from  Van 
Muyden's  Compend^  and  on  the  Pandects  from  Voet's  C^ftmd, 
Owing  to  weak  health  he  resigned  his  Chair  in  1745* 

'  In  the  lyCyclen  Album  \hr  n.nmc  of  Thomns  DuiiUas  occurs  as  entering 
the  study  of  Law  in  1733,  aged  twenty-two.  This  can  hardly  have  been  the 
same  person. 
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(3)  Kenneth  M'Kenzie,  i 745-1 754»  an  Advocate  of  over 
twenty  years'  standing,  who  had  coromeoced  his  legal  studies  at 
Leydeo  in  1718^  became  the  next  Professor  of  Civil  Law.  He 
was  of  the  family  of  Delvine.  On  the  same  leet  with  him  the 
Faculty  sent  up  the  name  of  Alexander  Boswell,  afterwards 
Lord  Aurlilnlock  (father  of  Johnson's  "  Bozzy"),  but  the  Town 
Council  preferred  M'Keiizie,  about  whose  teacliing,  however, 
no  particulars  seem  to  be  recorded  He  resigned  tlie  Chair 
in  1754. 

(4)  Robert  Dick^  175 5-1 792,  on  appointment,  began  by 
giving  two  courses  annually,  in  Latin,  as  his  predecessors  had 

done;  but  m  1768  the  Professor  of  Civil  l>.iw  iu  Glasgow  (Millar) 
coinnienced  lecturing  in  English,  and  continued  to  do  so,  in  sjnte 
of  a  protest  on  the  subject  lodged  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
with  the  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Professor 
Dick  followed  this  very  proper  example,  and  the  lectures  on  Civil 
Law  in  Edinbuigh  were  subsequently  given  in  English,  though 
Ibr  some  time  the  practice  was  continued  of  examining  the  class 
orally  in  Latin.  Alter  thirty-seven  years'  tenure  of  his  Gliair 
Dick  applied  for  assistance,  and  (5)  John  Wu  nr:,  1792-1800, 
was  appointed  joint-Professor  with  him,  in  preference  to  Adam 
Gillies  (afterwards  Lord  Gillies),  whose  name  had  also  been  sent 
up  by  the  Faculty.  Wilde  became  sole  occupant  of  the  Chair  in 
1796,  but  in  1799-1800  he  had  become  so  much  indisposed  as 
to  be  dearly  unfit  for  lecturing ;  and  the  Senatus  made  a  repre- 
sentation on  the  subject  to  the  Town  Council,  between  w  hom  and 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  it  was  arranged  that  Wilde  should  go 
on  drawing  the  salary  of  the  Chair,  but  that  a  joint  ProiSessor 
should  be  appointed  to  do  the  work.  A  stipend  of  ;£ioo  was 
to  be  provided  between  the  two  bodies,  but  the  Town  Council 
only  contributed  jC$o  a  year,  leaving  the  Advocates  to  pay  the 
rest.  Perhaps  ihib  was  because  the  Advocates  had  forced  their 
hand  in  the  mailer  of  electing  the  joint  Professor,  and  deprived 
them  of  any  choice  in  the  matter,  by  the  ingenious  cxi>edient 
of  sending  on  their  leet  the  name  of  a  person  who,  it  was  known, 
would  not  accept  the  office.  Accordingly,  when  the  leet  came 
up  containing  the  names  of  Solidtor-Genenil  Blair  and  Alex- 
ander Irving,  the  Gouncil  had  no  resource  but  to  appoint 
tlie  latter. 
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(6)  Alexander  Irving,  i  800-1 816,  during  his  tenme  of 

office,  gave  two  courses  aiumally  on  the  Imtituies  and  on  the 
Pandects^  and  appears  to  have  been  a  successful  teacher  ;  and  he 
was  also  a  successful  lawyer,  which  led  to  his  bemg  pcomoled  lo 
the  Bench  (under  the  title  of  Lord  Newton)  in  i8a6.  One  of 
his  last  acts  as  Professor  was  to  give  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission.  Inter  alia,  he  said  that  the  class  in  Paudeds^  which 
was  always  slenderly  attended,  ouglit  to  be  abolished.  Iri'ing 
was  said  to  hiive  had  great  taste  for  music,  and  to  have  been 
a  good  i)criurmer  on  the  violoncello.  Ou  his  elevation  the 
Advocates  again  took  the  eleaion  of  a  Professor  into  their  own 
hands  by  sending  up  a  dummy  name  (that  of  the  Dean  of 
Faculty),  together  with  that  of  (7)  Douglas  Cmbapb»  1837-18499 
who  was  necessarily  elected  as  Irving's  successor.  Cheai)e,  cm 
assuming  oftice,  gave  evidciiee  also  before  the  Cummissioncis, 
and  he  announced  his  intention  of  abolishing  (as  Irving  had 
recommended)  the  class  in  Pandects,  and  giving  only  one  course 
on  Institutes^  supplemented  from  the  Coffus Juris,  as  a  qfslemaric 
course  on  Civil  Xiaw.  This  change  had,  in  fact,  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  establishment  (in  1835)  of  a  Chair  of  Convey- 
ancing, which  gave  the  Law  Students  an  hour's  more  work  per 
diem  than  they  liad  had  previously.  Ciicape  also  introduced 
another  sensible  innovation  by  conducting  his  examinations  m 
English,  instead  of  in  I>atin,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  custom. 
On  his  resignation,  owing  to  domestic  circumstances,  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  recorded  "their  high  sense  of  the  veiy  able  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  disdiarged  the  duties  of  the 
Chair."  It  is  o!)servablc  that  Bower,  who  took  so  much  trouble 
in  findmg  out  biographical  details  with  regard  to  most  of  the 
Professors,  says  not  a  word  about  any  of  the  old  Professors  of 
Civil  Law.  Of  Irving  or  Cheape,  indeed,  he  could  not  speak, 
as  they  were  alive  when  he  wrote  his  last  volume.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  find  the  others  mteresting.    They  seem  all  to  have  taught 

diiigciUly  out  of  the  DuIlIi  Icxt  books,  without  adding  anything 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  (8)  Archii'm  d  CAMrnELL 
SwiNTON,  1842-1862,  succeeded,  and  is  now  Emeritus  Professor. 
(9)  James  Muiriiead,  t862,  is  the  present  Professor  of  Civil 
Law. 
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XVUL—PROFESSORS  OF  UNIVERSAL  CIVIL  HISTORY  AND 
GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  foundation  of  this  Chair  was  in  all  probability  part  of  the 
scheme  of  Caistares  for  turning  the  College  of  Edinbuigh  into  a 
complete  University  (see  above^  Vol  I.  p.  230). 

(i)  Charles  Mackie,  1719-1765,  the  first  Professor,  was 
son  of  a  sisii  r  of  Carstares  ;  he  had  received  his  education  in  tlie 
University,  living  in  the  house  of  his  uncle  the  Principal,  and  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.^  It  was  from  materials 
contributed  by  Mackie  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  M'Cormick  drew  up 
the  Life  of  Carstares  "  which  was  prefixed  to  the  Carstares  State- 
Papers,  On  his  appointment  Maclde  was  enjoined  to  give 
*' colleges  '  ui)o\\  the  History  of  Scotland  in  particular,  and  upon 
the  Roman,  Greek,  atvl  Uiilish  Antiquities.  We  have  quoted 
(VoL  I.  p.  289)  his  programme  of  lectures  for  1 741.  His  method 
was  to  comment  (in  Latin)  upon  the  Epitome  of  Tursellinus,  a 
short  chronicle  of  events  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
end  of  the  dxteenth  century ;  but  he  drew  from  original  sources 
in  Rymer's  J^edera^  the  Grand  Carps  Diplomatique^  etc.,  and 
•'detected  many  vulvar  errors  in  History."  He  also  lectured  on 
Komaii  Antiquities,  in  reference  to  the  Law  I'ruccdure  of  the 
Romans.  A  copy  of  notes  for  his  lectures  and  other  MSS.  of 
his,  including  a  curious  Index  Jmnereus^  or  register  of  deaths 
between  1727  and  1756,  is  in  the  Laing  Collection  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library. 

Mackie  held  his  Chair  till  1765,  but  he  only  worked  in  it  till 
the  end  of  1753.  At  his  re(|iiest  Mr.  Jolm  Gordon  was  then 
apix)inted  joint  Professor  with  luui^  to  teach  the  class,  but  within 
a  year  Gordon  rescued  this  appointment  that  he  might  be  in  a 
condition  to  accept  of  the  Professorship  of  Civil  Lawj  for  which 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  thought  him  well  qualified,  and  he  was 
sensible  himself  that  he  was  a  better  civilian  than  historian." 
Mr.  William  Wallace  was  then  made  joint  Professor  with  Mackie, 
and  so  continued  till  1765  when  Wallace  obtained  the  Chair  of 
Scots  Law  \  Mackie,  who  must  Iiave  been  extremely  old,  resigned 
at  the  same  time,  and  (s)  John  Pringlb,  1765-17S0,  was 

>  This  uopUcd  that  Mackie  most  have  studied  Law  in  some  Ibrdgn  Uni- 
veisity. 
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appointed  Professor  of  History.  Neither  Gordon  nor  Wallace  lud 
been  substantive  Professors.  How  perfunctory  was  the  maimer 
in  which  both  they  and  Pringle  performed  their  duties  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  mention^  by  Amot  in  his  History  tf 

Edinburgh^  that  prior  to  1780  the  lectures  of  the  Chair  had  been 
discontinued  for  twenty  years.  There  is  some  reason,  however, 
to  believe  that  the  salary  had  also  been  irregularly  paid. 

(3)  Alexander  Fraser  Tvtler,  i78o-i8oz,son  of  William 
Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  the  defender  of  Queen  Mary,  betog 
ai)potnted  joint  Professor  with  Pringle,  at  once  proceeded  to 
revive  the  teaching  of  the  Chair.^  In  his  course  of  lectures,  after- 
wards publislicd  under  the  title  K^i  Elements  of  General  If t'stcry, 
he  described  the  condition  of  society  and  the  progressive  state 
of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
age."  We  have  seen  above  (pb  336)  that  the  history  of  civilisation 
was  a  subject  which  attracted  some  of  the  best  minds  in  Scotland 
(Robertson,  Adam  Ferguson,  etc.)  in  those  days.  Alexander 
FiasLT  l  ytlcr  was  raised  to  the  Bench  in  1801,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Woodhouselee.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  man,  and 
wrote  U(X)n  a  variety  of  subjects,  legal,  antiquarian,  and  literary. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
and  contributed  several  i>apers  to  its  Drafisattiam.  One  of  his 
most  important  works  is  his  Life  of  Lord  Karnes  (r  807 ),  which  gi^-es 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  literature  and  general  improveuicnt 
in  Scotland  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  ccntur\'. 

Lord  Woodhouselee  was  succeeded  in  the  Chair  of  Universal 
History  by  iiis  eldest  son  (4)  William  Fraser  Tytler,  1801* 
1 82 1,  whose  class  return  for  1806-7  showed  that  he  was  attended 
by  only  17  Students.  But  it  had  become  clear  by  this  time  that 
the  Professor  of  History  could  not  expect  to  draw  a  full  class,  as 
the  stihjcct  was  not  i)art  of  any  curriculum,  and  was  not  thought 
useful  for  professional  purposes.  Lord  J eflrey,  in  evidence  before 
the  Commission  (1826),  said  that  Lord  Woodhouselee,  in  one  of 
the  best  years  of  the  class,  had  only  30  Students,  ''and  on  a 
snowy  day  not  above  a  dozen.^   William  Fraser  Tytler  ceased  to 

I  If  Pringle  did  not  lecture  it  is  curious  that  he  should  huve  asked  for  a  . 
joint  l^rofcssor  to  lecture  for  him.   Perhaps  sonic  pressure  was  put  uik>o  ISm 
to  do  tliis.  Wc  can  imagine  that  l*rinci|MiI  Koberlson  would  not  be  satisfied  ia 
seeh^  the  Chair  of  History  treated  as  a  sinecure. 
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lecture  altogether  for  some  sessions;  on  attention  being  called  to 
this  iie  got  permission  for  his  brother,  I'atnck  1  iMscr  Tytler,  the 
historian  of  Scotland,  to  read  his  lectures  for  hiiu  during  one 
sessioD,  and  he  then  resigned ;  he  had  been  appointed  Sheriff  of 
Invemess-shire, 

(5)  Sir  WitxiAH  Hamilton,  Bart,  2891-1837,  then  ob- 
tained the  Chair  of  "  Civil  History  and  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities,"* as  a  sort  q[  solatium  to  him  for  not  getting  the  Chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  the  year  before.  11  is  great  learning  qualified 
him  to  make  the  teaching  of  his  subject  solid  and  profound,  and 
he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  ardour ;  but  his  success  was  vexy 
limited.  His  course  of  lectures  comprised  *'an  historical  survey 
of  the  relations  of  the  political  system  of  modern  Europe  and  its 
dependencies — with  a  view  of  the  progress  of  literature  in  the 
ditlercnt  nations/'  and  lor  some  years  he  maintained  a  class  of 
upwards  of  30  Students.  Uis  fiery  soul  chafed  in  the  narrow 
scope  thus  aiforded  to  his  energies,  and  in  1S34  he  petitioned 
the  Senatus  to  ghre  "protection to  his  Chair  by  admitting  his 
subject  to  the  Arts  cunriculum.  But  the  Arts  Faculty  gave  him 
no  encouragement ;  and  in  1838  he  stated  his  views  in  a  letter 
to  the  Royal  Cuininission.2  He  said  that  **  while  the  single 
Historical  Chairs  in  our  ScotlisLi  Universities  have  been  hardly 
able  to  maintain  their  existence; — in  Germany  from  twelve  to 
twenty  different  historical  courses,  in  the  same  University,  and 
in  the  same  session,  are  delivered  to  audiences  more  numerous 
than  those  in  almost  any  other  department  of  knowledge.''  He 
pointed  out  the  depressing  circumstances  of  his  uwii  Chair,  and 
**  to  remedy  the  evil "  he  suggested  that  attendance  on  the 
History  Class  should  be  made  necessary  for  the  M.A,  degree. 
He  estimated  that  this  would  add  (in  the  neglected  state  of  Arts 
graduation)  only  10  or  is  Students  to  his  class.  But  he  thought 
that  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  and  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the 
Signet  might  encourage  him  by  a  recognition  ol  his  subject.  The 
Commissioners,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  4  j),  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 

1  So  it  wit  called  in  his  Commissicii,  the  word  ^*  Univeisal  *'  having  heen 

omitted,  apparently  thron^'h  inadvertence. 

*  It  is  curious  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  wn/^  sfi  [Trent  an  authority  on  (he 
history  and  conslilutions  of  Universities,  was  not  examined  liefore  the  Com- 
mission of  1826* 
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appeal,  and  instead  of  "  protecting"  the  Chair  of  Civil  History, 
they  reconnacnded  its  aboliliun.  On  the  City  becoming  Ikiv.'k  :  t 
in  1833,  the  mcaj^re  salary  of  ;^ioo  a  year  attat  hcJ  to  tiic  Ciii'r 
ceased  to  be  paid,  and  Sir  William  thea  gave  up  lecturing,  in 
1836  he  was  tnmsferred  to  the  more  oongenud  ftofcswOTbip  ci 
Logic  and  MctaphysicflL 

(6)  Georgb  Skene,  1837-1842,  son  of  Mr.  Skene  of  Rabis- 
law  (Sir  Walter  Scott's  ftiend),  and  late  brother  to  the  presciit 
Historiographer-Royal  for  Scotland,  then  took  the  Chair,  which 
had  come  to  l>c  regarded  as  a  subbiUiary  and  temporary  appoict- 
ment  for  advocates  of  a  literary  turn. 

We  liave  mentioned  above  (p.  67)  the  disagreeable  way  in 
which  the  Town  Council  dealt  with  Mr.  Skene's  resignation  in 
184  a,  when  he  was  made  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Lanarkshire.  He 
afterwards  became  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

(7)  James  Frederick  Ferrier,  1842*1 846,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  the  Bon-in4aw  of  Professoff  John 
Wilson,  was  already  known  when  he  became  Trofcssor  of  Civil 
History  as  the  author  of  some  striking  mcUpiiysical  as  well 
literary  productions.  With  him,  as  wah  his  friend  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, his  Professorship  of  History  was  a  mere  episode.  In  1846 
he  went  off  to  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univcrsaty 
of  St  An<lrews.  And  to  that  University  his  Dune  belongs— the 
'fame  of  being  one  of  the  subtlest  Metaphysical  tfainken  that 
Scotland  has  ever  produced. 

(8)  riie  next  Professor,  Cosmo  Innfs,  TS46-1874,  was  a 
born  historian,  and  has  made  most  valuaUle  cunlribu lions  to  our 
knowledL;c  of  Sc  n  ii  h  History.  In  fart  Inncs,  together  with  his 
senior  (ricnd,  Thomas  1  homson,  Deputy-Clerk  Register,  louodcd 
in  later  times  the  school  of  exact  study  of  the  original  record- 
sources  of  History  in  Scotland,  as  Mr.  Pctrie  and  Sir  T.  Duffus 
Hardy  did  in  England.  His  services  in  the  editing  of  Records 
for  Government,  and  of  ohl  Chartularies  and  other  documents  Sor 
the  Bannatync,  Spalding,  and  Maitland  Clubs,  cannot  be  here 
enumerated-  As  a  sjtct  imen  of  liis  teaching  in  the  Chair  of  Ci\il 
History  \\c  may  t;ikc  liic  volume  entitled  SkeUtus  of  Eafl\ 
Scottish  Jliiiory  (i860),  than  which  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be 
more  interesting,  and  whic^  embodied  a  course  of  his  lectures. 
His  first  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered  gratis^  and  Mr.  Innci 
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was  p-atified  by  a  large  attendance.  At  what  appeared  to  him 
the  proper  time,  when  lie  hoped  that  some  taste  for  his  subject 
had  been  aroused,  he  began  to  demand  the  usual  fee.  His  class 
instantly  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  handful  He  lowered  the 
fee ;  it  was  no  use ;  no  one  came ;  he  again  demanded  nothings 
and  again  his  benches  filled.  With  these  experiences,  Cosmo 
Inncs  renounced  ihc  cli'ort  to  make  llic  Chair  remunerative,  and 
disconiinucd  lecturing.  We  have  sccji  above  (p.  128)  that  in 
1862  the  Executive  Commission  changed  the  title  of  the  Chair 
to  that  of  "  History/'  and  made  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  on 
Constitutional  Law  and  Histoiy  necessary  for  a  degree  in  Law, 
Innes  then  took  up  the  duties  of  what  was  in  fact  a  new  Chair, 
and  fulfilled  them  till  his  death  in  1874,  lecturing  to  a  secured 
class  on  English  and  ConLinental  Constitutional  llibtory. 

(9)  yi^Ni.AS  J.  G.  Mack-AY,  1874  1881,  now  Advocate-Depute 
for  Scotland,  was  the  second  Professor  of  History,"  On  his 
resignation  he  was  succeeded  by  (10)  John  KirkpatricKi  the 
present  Incumbent 

XIX.— PROFESSORS  OF  SCOTS  LAW. 

(i)  Alxxander  Baynb,  1722-1737.  We  have  related  above 
(VoL  L  PL  288)  how,  in  1722,  the  Town  Council,  on  the  petition 
of  Mr.  Aleaomder  Bayne  of  Rives,  created  a  Chair  of  Scots  Law 
in  the  University,  and  made  him  the  first  Professor.  The  Act 
continuing  the  Ale  Duty,  of  the  same  year,  provided  a  salaiy  of 
jCioo  for  tlie  Chair,  and  gave  the  first  presentation  to  the  Town 
Council;  but  enacted  that  their  right  afterwards  should  be  re- 
stricted to  selecting  from  a  leet  of  two,  to  be  sent  up  by  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates.  Bayne  had  passed  Advocate  in  1 7 14,  and 
the  terms  of  his  petition  show  that  he  had  been  engaged  in 
lecturing  privately  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  bcloie  he  was  made 
Professor.  In  1730  he  i)ul)lisliGd  Institutions  of  the  Criminal 
Jmw  of  Scotland  ;  and  soon  after  a  volume  of  Notes  for  the  use  of 
ih€  Siudenis  of  the  Munidpai  Law  in  the  Uttwersify  0/  Edinburgh^ 
the  pfelim  to  which  contains  the  following  passage,  of  some  in- 
terest as  connecting  the  old  system  of  Dictates'*  with  the 
modern  system  of  lecturing :  "  So  long,"  says  Bayne,  "  as  Students 
would  be  at  tiic  trouble  to  take  them  down  in  writing,  I  ihoui^ht 
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it  a  proper  exercise  for  them,  and  to  keep  them  to  it  1  hare 
hitherto  avoided  the  printing  of  them.  But  that  inteotioii  hdnc 
now  quite  disappointed  hj  the  Increasing  number  of  written 
copies,  and  these  having  become  very  incorrect  by  the  added 
irrafa  of  every  new  transcriber,  I  thought  it  better  to  provide 
correct  printed  copies  for  llic  use  ol  my  students,  than  to  let  iheni 
take  up  with  the  incorrect  MS.  copies  of  others.  And  iliat  tl)os<" 
who  shall  be  disposed  to  make  use  of  their  jien  in  the  course 
their  studies  may  not  be  without  somewhat  proper  whereupon  to 
exercise  it,  let  them  be  assured  I  shall  yet  find  them  suitable 
materials  in  the  course  of  my  Prelections  explanatory  of  what  is 
contained  in  our  Author  **  (he  made  use  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie^ 
tnstiiuiions  as  his  text-book)  '*and  these  notes^  to  be  a  fit  tttbject 
in  their  second  course  whereupon  to  display  their  assiduity."  On 
the  death  of  liayne  {2)  JOHN  I-^rskinr,  ^IZl'^l^S^  luiving  been 
nominated  by  the  Faculty  together  with  James  HaHour,  Advocate 
(who  "  had  no  desire  for  the  appointment was  duly  ap|x>intcd 
Professor  of  Scots  Law  by  the  Town  Council.  He  was  son  of 
the  Hon.  Colonel  Erskine  of  Camock^  and  grandson  of  Lord 
Cardross.  He  entered  with  great  ardour  on  the  duties  of  his 
Chair,  and  his  class  was  more  numerously  attended  than  that  of 
Bayne  had  been*  For  many  years^  as  we  saw  by  his  prognunme 
for  1 741  (Vol.  L  p.  289),  he  took  as  his  text-book  Snr  George 
Mackenzie's  Instiddicns ;  but  in  1754  lie  pnljlislictl  Ins  own 
PrificipUs  of  tlic  Laiw  of  Scotland^  and  alter  wards  lectured  on  it 
After  teaching  the  Scots  Law  class  for  twenty -eight  years 
£rskine  retired,  and  devoted  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  to  the 
completion  of  his  larger  work.  The  JnsfiiuUs  4^  tk§  Law  of  Scct- 
iand^  which  was  published  after  his  death,  in  17731  and  which 
has  subscciuently  lieen  a  book  of  the  highest  authority  on  the  law 
of  Scothuid.  Matthew  Ross>  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
having  been  once  asked  how  he  ac([uircd  his  great  knowledge 
of  law,  rcjillcd  :  "The  day  that  I  ]»a^sL(l  Advocate  1  \v  ilk«al  home 
frojn  the  i'ailianient  House  and  buned  my  nose  in  ki:i'\  and 
kept  it  there  for  three  years."  Of  the  next  Professor  (3)  Wiluam 
Wallacb,  X  765-1 7869  no  particulars  can  be  obtained,  except  that 
he  was  son  to  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  was  admitted  Advocate  ii 
1752,  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Scots  Laws  in  1765,  ool- 
lecled  the  decisions  reported  lor  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  frooi 
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1 772-1 7769  and  died  in  17S6,  leaving  his  widow  and  an  only 
daughter  in  great  poverty.    His  successor  in  the  Chair  was  a  man 

of  [x)werful  mind,  and  a  great  legal  himinary,  namely  (4)  David 
iluME,  1786-1822,  who  was  tlie  eldest  son  of  John  Hume,  Esq., 
of  Ninewells,  and  nei)hew  of  the  Philosopiicr.  David  Hume  was 
bom  1756,  admitted  Advocate  1779,  and  made  Sheriff  of  Ber- 
wickshire 1734,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight;  he  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Sheriffship  of  Unlithgowshue,  and  was 
made  one  of  the  Principal  Clerks  of  Session.  He  published  a 
work  of  great  learning  and  research  on  the  Criminal  Law  if 
Scotland,  which  passed  through  several  editions  during  his  life- 
time, and  has  been  republished  since  his  death.  He  also 
collected  a  well-known  volume  of  Decisions^  whidi  appeared 
posthumously.  As  a  lecturer  he  had  a  high  reputation ;  but  he 
not  only  did  not  publish  his  lectures,  but  he  left  strict  injunctions 
to  his  executors  to  prevent  any  publication  of  them.  Many  copies, 
however,  of  MS.  notes  of  those  lectures  arc  in  circulation  among 
the  prufcssion,  and  they  are  frequently  (luoicd  l-oLii  at  the  Bar 
and  on  the  licnclu  We  have  mentioned  above  (p.  9)  Hume's 
sagacious  opinion,  written  in  i Si 6,  on  the  rekitions  between  the 
Senatus  and  the  Town  Council  In  1 8a  a  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Baron  of  Exchequer.  He  died  in  1838.  When  Prin- 
cipal Clerk  of  Session  Hume  sat  at  the  same  table  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  thus  writes  of  him  in  his  autobiography :  **  I  copied 
over  liis  lectures  twice  with  my  own  hand  from  notes  taken  in  the 
class,  and  when  I  have  had  occasion  to  consult  them  X  cian  never 
sufficiently  admire  the  penetration  and  clearness  of  conception 
which  were  necessary  to  the  armngement  of  the  fabric  of  law, 
formed  originally  under  the  strictest  influence  of  feudal  principles, 
and  innovated,  akercd,  and  broken  in  \\\\<m  by  the  changes  of 
times,  of  habits,  nnd  of  manners,  until  it  rescinbies  some  ancient 
castle,  partly  entire,  partly  ruinous,  partly  dilapidated,  patched 
and  altered,  during  the  succession  of  ages,  by  a  thousand  additions 
and  combinations,  yet  still  exhibiting  the  marks  of  its  antiquity, 
and  symptoms  of  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  its  founders,  and  capable 
of  being  analysed  and  made  the  subject  of  a  methodical  plan  by 
an  architect  who  can  understand  the  various  styles  of  the  different 
ages  in  which  it  was  subjected  to  alteration.  Such  an  architect 
has  Mr.  Hume  been  to  the  law  of  Scotland, — ^neither  wandering 
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into  fanciful  and  abstruse  disquisitions,  whicli  aie  tiie  more  proper 
subject  of  tlie  antiquaiy,  nor  satisfied  witli  presenting  to  his  pafdi 

a  dry  and  undigested  detail  of  laws  in  their  present  state,  bat 
combining  the  past  state  of  our  legal  enactments  with  the  present, 
and  tracing  clearly  and  judiciously  the  changes  which  took  place, 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  them."  Lockhart,  in  his  Lift  ^ 
Scait^  characterises  Hume  as  man  as  virtuous  and  amiable  as 
conspicuous  for  masculine  vigour  of  intellect  and  vstfiety  of 
knowledge." 

(5)  GEORr.E  JosErii  Bell,  1822  1S43,  ^'^'^^  son  of  an 
Episcopal  Minister  in  Terthshirc,  and  was  born  in  1770;  he  w:i? 
admitted  Advocate  in  X79i»  ap[>ointcd  Professor  of  Scots  lav 
in  1822,  and  made  a  Principal  Clerk  of  Session  in  xS^s.  He 
published  several  small,  but  important,  works  on  the  Law  of 
Bankruptcy  and  Diligence,  and  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
improvements  in  the  procedure  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  t!w 
removal  of  technical  and  unnecessary  fuj  malities  in  the  system 
of  titles  to  land, — having  been  a  rncinber  of  several  Royal  Com- 
missions apix>inted  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  these  subjedi 
But  his  great  reputation  as  a  jurist  rests  on  his  Commenimria  m 
the  Law  of  Scotland  and  w  the  PrindpUs  of  Mena$UiU  /wri^m 
dena^  and  on  his  Prindpks  of  the  Law  of  Scotland^  which  he 
published  as  a  text-book  for  his  Students.  Both  works  have  gone 
through  many  edUiuas.  Jeffrey  wrote  to  Bell  in  1830  :  **I 
and  esteem  you  beyond  any  man  upon  earth,  and  I  look  forward 
with  pleasure,  altogether  unmingled  with  envy,  to  the  time  whea 
your  exertions  shall  have  placed  you  in  a  situation  in  which  your 
friendship  for  me  will  have  something  of  the  air  of  condesoensian." 
Unfortunately,  the  promotion  thus  prognosticated  for  Bell  was 
not  in  siure  for  him;  but  in  1832  he  was  provided  for  at  the 
Clerks'  table  in  the  Court  of  Session,  where  his  prcdccc^oc, 
Baron  Hume,  had  long  sat.  Referring  to  this  preferment  coa- 
ferred  by  Je£frey,  who  was  then  Lord  Advocate  Lord  Cockbva 
writes:  "He  thought  himself  almost  sufficiently  rewarded  Ibr 
having  taken  office,  by  the  power  which  it  gave  him  of  obtaining 
one  of  llic  piiiK  ipal  Clci  kships  in  tjie  Court  of  Session  for  George 
Joseph  Bell.  He  would  have  made  him  a  Jiul^e  if  there  had 
been  a  vacancy ;  and  certainly  no  man  had  ever  a  stronger  claim, 
so  far  as  such  daims  depend  on  eminent  fitnessi  than  Mr.  Bdl 
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had  for  a  seat  on  that  Bench,  which  his  great  legal  work  had  been 
instructing  and  directing  for  above  thirty  years." 

(6)  John  Scuamr  More,  XS43-1861,  son  of  a  Seceding 
Blinister,  was  bom  at  North  Shields  in  1784;  admitted  Advocate 

in  1806,  in  1827  published  an  edition  of  Erskine's  Principles^ 
and  in  1832  an  imjx)rtant  edition  of  Lord  Stair  s  / )istituiions^ 
vrith  notes  and  illustrations.  More  had  an  extraordinary  know- 
ledge of  the  literature  of  Scottish  law,  which  showed  itself  in  these 
works.  When  appointed  Professor,  he  was  not  only  interesting 
to  his  Students  by  his  learning,  but  he  took  remarkable  pains  in 
going  through  and  correcting  their  exercises.  He  was  a  great 
book  collector,  and  amassed  a  library  of  15,000  volumes.  Among 
these  was  a  remarkable  collection  of  about  14,000  pami  lilcls, 
bound  up  into  1400  volumes.  He  was  full  of  gentle  tastes 
outside  the  legal  profession;  his  books  were  his  companions; 
like  Soathey*s  scholar  he  might  have  said,  "  My  days  among  the 
dead  are  passed ;  ^  and  in  old  age  his  chief  favourites  were  the 
Episcopal  divines,  Horslcy,  Hooker,  and  Leighton.  He  exhibited 
to  his  class  the  type  i^i  a  Christian  gentleman.^ 

(7)  Glorge  Ross,  i86i-i86;5{,  who  next  succeeded  to  the 
Chair  of  Scots  Law,  held  it  for  the  brief  space  of  two  years.  He 
was  son  of  George  Ross,  Esq.,  Advocate,  and  the  last  Judge  of 
the  Commissary  Court;  was  admitted  Advocate  1855,  and 
afterwards  appointed  Presenter  of  Signatures, — an  office  involving 
tlie  responsible  duty  of  revising,  before  they  were  issued,  all 
Charters  asked  for  from  the  Crown.  He  published  various  Com- 
nuntaries  on  statutes  connected  with  Land  Rights,  and  edited 
many  volumes  of  Leading  Cases  both  on  the  subject  of  Land 
Rights  and  on  that  of  Commercial  Law.  He  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Scots  Law  in  x86i,  but  <Ued  prematurely  m 
1863. 

(8)  George  Moir,  1863- 1865,  was  another  brief  incumbent 
He  had  before  held  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  for  a  short  space,  and 
had  gone  off  to  be  Sheriff  of  Ross^hire.  In  1863  he  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Scots  Law  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Faculty 

*  The  view  of  Trofessor  Schank  More,  above  given,  is  taken  from  Dean 
Ramsay's  obiluary  notice  of  him  in  tlie  Proceedings  of  R.S.E.,  l86i.  The 
substance  of  tlic  accounts  of  the  other  Professon  of  Soots  Law  has  been  kindly 
fninisbed  by  Trofessor  Macplierson. 
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of  Advocates,  all  other  candidates  having  withdrawn  on  its 
being  known  that  he  was  wiiiing  to  occupy  the  Chair.  Rut 
he  only  held  it  two  years,  and  then  resigned,  on  which  (91 
Norman  Macphsrson,  the  present  Professor  of  Scots  Law,  was 
appointed. 

XX.~PROF£SSORS  OF  CONVEYANCING. 

It  appears  that  about  the  year  1750  "  the  institution  of  a 
Chair  of  Conveyancing  was  strongly  urged  by  certain  individuals 
in  the  legal  profession.  The  foundation  of  the  Chair  was  then 
successfully  resisted  by  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  cm 
the  ground  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  duties  of  masten  in 
the  teaching  of  their  apprentices  in  chambeiB.  About  forty  fen 
afterwards  the  Society  had  become  more  enlightened  on  the 
subject/'^  psLTtly  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  work  entitled  Ltdrnm 
on  the  History  and  Practice  of  the  Law  of  ScotlanJ^  relaiwe  to 
Convcyanciu^  and  Legal  Dilijticncey  by  WalLci  Ross,  W.S.  In  1793 
they  instituted  a  LectDrcsliip  on  Conveyancing,  and  in  1796  tlicy 
tried  to  get  it  erected  into  a  Chair  in  the  University,  but  this  was 
opposed,  and  for  a  time  successfully,  both  by  the  Senatns  (see 
VoL  L  Pl  293)  and  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  on  the  groaiid 
that  such  a  Chair  would  interfere  with  that  of  Scots  Law.  In 
1825,  however,  the  Town  Council  set  aside  these  objectioas  and 

erected  a  Chair  of  Conveyancing,  for  which  the  Society  of  Writers 
agreed  to  provide  a  perpetual  salary  of  at  least  one  hundred 
guineas. 

The  first  Professor  of  Conveyancing  was  (i)  Macvey  Nafier, 
1825- r847,  A  learned  and  philosophical  lawyer,  who  was  stiO 
more  renowned  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  critic  Bom  in  1776^ 
and  having  been  educated  at  the  Univenities  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  Macvey  Napier  passed  W.S.  in  1799,  and  in  1805 
he  was  apix)inted  Librarian  to  the  Society.  In  the  same  year  he 
hiul  an  article  on  "  Degcrando"  in  the  Edinburgh  Kn^iew,  to 
which  he  continued  afterwards  to  be  a  contributor.  In  181 1  he 
reviewed  Duga^d Stewart's  "Philosophical  Essays"  in  the  Quarter ij. 
He  then  commenced  making  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
JUleigh,  of  which  su  volumes  were  printed,  when  in  1814  he 
^  iMhins  m  Cmv^fmmis^,  by  Pfotaor  Mootfooicrie  BcQ,  voL  t  1^ 
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was  engaged  by  Messrs.  Constable  to  act  as  editor  of  the  "Supple- 
ment" to  the  leventh  edition  of  the  Emyd^fpadia  Briiamuca; 
which  work  was  in  his  hands  till  1834.^  In  1S16  Napier  was 
appointed  Lecturer  on  Conveyancing  by  the  Writers  to  the  Signet 

In  18 18  he  contributed  a  remarkable  paper  to  the  Transact  ions 
of  the  R.S.E.,  cniitlcd  "Remarks  Illustrative  of  the  Scope  and 
Influence  of  the  riulosophical  Writings  of  Lord  Bacon."  In  1820, 
on  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's  death,  Dugald  Stewart  wrote  a  strong 
letter  to  the  Lord  Provos^  recommending  Napier  for  the  Chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy ;  but  he,  knowing  that  as  a  Whig  he  had 
no  chance  of  success,  declined  to  become  a  candidate.  In  1895 
he  was  promoted  by  the  Town  Council  from  being  Lecturer  to 
be  Professur  of  Convoyancinp.  "Of  his  qualificalions  for  this 
Chair/'  says  Professor  Montgomerie  Bell,  "  I  can  join  a  numerous 
body  of  his  Students  in  speaking  with  the  highest  respect  and 
gratitude*"  But  he  was  not  able  to  concentrate  his  whole  atten- 
tion on  his  work  as  a  Professor,  having  in  1839  been  chosen  as 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  succession  to  Jeffrey.  His 
iiidividualily  as  aa  author  was  lost  in  anonymous  conUibutions  to 
this  Reviav.  An  interesting  volume  of  letters  to  him  from  emi- 
nent contributors,  such  as  lirougham,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  James 
Stephen,  Brewster,  Senior,  M'CuUoch,  etc,  has  been  published  by 
his  son,'  and  shows  that  he  had  a  somewhat  difficult  team  to 
drive.    He  died  in  1847,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age 

(2)  Allan  Menzies,  i 847-1856,  who  was  Napier's  successor, 
had,  like  himself,  a  considerable  capacity  for  Hteratiirc.  We  have 
mentioned  his  name  above  (p.  39)  as  one  of  the  Students  who 
were  particularly  distinguished  in  producing  essays^  in  competition 
for  Lord  Aberdeen's  prizes  on  the  Character  of  the  Ancient 
Athenians.  Afterwards,  belonging  to  a  firm  of  Writers  who  were 
agents  for  the  Dick  Bccjuest  for  the  benefit  of  1  eachers  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  administration  of 
the  Trust,  and  was  accustomed  himself  to  test  the  (lualificalious 
of  the  Parish  Schoolmasters  and  the  results  of  their  teaching. 
In  the  Chair  of  Conveyancing  his  ledum,  which  after  his  death, 

1  The  edition  of  Raleigh  havii^  been  suspended  in  1814  was  never  com- 
pleted by  Napier.  On  the  Constables  becoming  banknipti  in  1825,  the  volumes 
Uiat  bad  been  printed  weie  sold  oflf  as  they  were. 

*  Fimn  the  Intiodttctioo  to  this  woik  moat  of  the  above  parUcolais  have 
been  taken. 
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in  1856,  were  published  by  his  son,  and  went  through  two  editions, 
were  characterised  by  literary  excellence  of  style.  Menzies  intro- 
duced the  system  of  examining  his  class  by  pn|>crs  to  beaoswered 
in  the  class>room  without  tiie  aid  of  books  or  notes. 

(3)  Alexander  Montgomkrie  Bell,  1856-1866,  who  WW 
a  partner  of  Messrs.  Dondas  and  Wilson,  W.&,  had  not  the 
literary  tastes  of  his  predecessois,  hut  he  was  a  very  able  teacher 
of  Conveyancing,  and  his  LeOuns^  which  were  published  after  his 
death,  have  already  gone  through  three  editions.  Without  being 
so  well  wr  iUcii  as  those  of  Professor  Menzies,  which  they  have 
now  superseded,  they  have  a  more  practical  tonCi  and  also  \aw% 
the  Law  down  to  a  later  date. 

(4)  In  1 866  James  Stuart  Frasbr  TrrLiRy  the  pieseBl 
Professor  of  Conveyandng,  was  appointed. 

XXL— PROFESSORS  OF  BOTANY. 

The  l)Cf;innings  of  the  study  ot  liotany  in  the  Collece  of 
Edinburgh  date  far  before  those  of  any  other  medical  or  s(  icntific 
subject,  except,  indeed,  Mathematics.  We  have  seen  al>ove 
(Vol.  1.  p.  2 1 8)  how  Sir  R.  Sibbald  and  Dr.  A.  Balfour  got  hold 
of  **  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  a  youth,  who  by  his  own  industry, 
had  attained  a  great  knowledge  of  the  plants  and  of  raedab,"  and 
employed  him  to  lay  out  for  them,  as  a  Physic  Garden,  a  piece 
of  ground  belonging  to  Holyrood  House  about  forty  feet  square ; 
how  next  they  got  "  a  lease  to  Mr.  James  Sutherland "  of  the 
garden  belonging  to  Trinity  Hospital,  which  was  the  second  site 
of  the  Physic  Garden  ;  and  how  in  1676  the  I  own  Council  pave 
SuUierkuid  a  salary  of  X20  sterling,  and  annexed  his  professaoa 
to  the  rest  of  the  liberal  sdenoes  taught  in  the  College,  and 
granted  him  a  convenient  room  in  the  College  for  keeping  books 
and  seeds  relative  to  the  said  profession.  They  thus  indirectly 
made  him  Professor  of  Botany  in  r676,  from  whidi  we  may  dale 
tlic  foundation  of  the  Chair,  though  it  was  not  till  1695  that  the 
Cuuncil  formally  appi>intL<l  Sutherland  lo  be  Professor  of  IJoiany 
ill  ihc  College,  with  his  lurnicr  salary  of  jQzo^md.  *'aU  emolu- 
ments, profits,  and  casualties." 

(t)  Jambs  Suiherland,  1676-17059  was  a  person  about 
whose  antecedents  Bower  could  find  no  particulars,  except  thai 
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"he  had  followed  the  honourable  profession  of  a  gardener/' 
That  he  was  a  diligent  botanist  and  collector  of  plants  may  be 
gathered  from  his  Catalogue  of  some  aooo  species  and  wieties 
of  plants  cultivated  in  the  Physic  Garden.    In  the  dedication  of 

this  Catalogue  in  1683  to  the  then  I.ord  Provost,  he  mentions 
with  honest  pride  his  exertions  during  seven  years;  his  foreign 
correspondence  to  obtain  seeds  and  plants  from  the  Levant,  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  Holland,  England,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies ; 
and  his  painful  journeys  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  recover 
whatever  this  Ki  ngd  om  produceth  of  variety."  In  1 695  Sutherland 
got  himself  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  before.  He  was  not 
only  formally  made  Professor  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  but 
the  College  of  Surgeons  resolved  to  assess  their  apprentices  one 
guinea  each  for  instruction  in  Botany.  In  return  Sutherland, 
besides  teaching  the  apprentices,  was  **  to  wait  upon''  the  Suigeons 
**at  a  solemn  public  herborising"  four  times  a  year.  It  seems 
certain  that  Sutherland,  who  had  great  merits  in  his  own  way, 
never  gave  a  lecture  on  Botany  within  the  College.  Some  of  the 
Students  may  have  gone  to  the  Pliysic  Garden,  as  the  Surgeons' 
apprentices  did,  and  picked  up  information.  In  1705,  when  he 
had  served  for  thirty  years,  complaints  were  made  of  his  neglect* 
itig  his  duties  both  to  the  apprentices  and  to  the  College  garden, 
which  he  had  been  dhrected  to  keep  in  order.  The  Town 
Council  reduced  his  salary  as  Professor  from  £20  to  jCSt 
Sutherland  then  resigned,  on  tlie  ground  that  he  "  had  resolved 
to  live  more  retiredly  and  to  quit  the  said  profession,  and  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  medals."  Bower  ^  thinks  that  he  must 
have  died  m  the  same  year,  since  in  1705  *'the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  purchased  his  excellent  collection  of  Greek,  Roman, 
Scottish,  Saxon,  and  English  coins  and  medals."  If  he  began 
life  as  a  common  gardener,  he  must  have  been  a  remarkable 
man  to  acquire  both  the  knowledge  and  the  means  for  such  a 
collection. 

(a)  Charles  Prbstok,  1706-1719,  the  next  Professor,  seems 
to  have  been  a  Doctor  of  Medicine.  A  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment he  issued  the  following  advcrlisement  in  the  Edinburgh 
Courant  for  i6lh  May  1707:  "Dr.  Preston  teaches  his  lessons 
of  botany  in  the  Physick  Garden  at  Edinburgh,  the  months  of 


»  VoL  i  p.  373. 
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May,  June,  July,  and  August  1707.  Therefore,  all  pentlenr^en 
and  others,  who  are  desirous  to  learn  the  said  science  of  botany* 
may  repair  to  the  said  garden,  where  attendance  will  be  gtvcn."* 
This  advertisement  was  an  invitation  to  the  general  public  to  vkk 
the  Physic  Garden  and  receive  from  Dr«  Freston  (he  same  sort 
of  instruction  which  the  Surgeon  apprentices  were  m  aU  probability 
receiving  from  him — namely,  they  were  shown  the  plants,  and 
were  told  their  names  and  medical  properties,  and  whether  they 
were  indigenous  or  exolie.  Botany  as  a  sricnee,  or  as  a  subject 
for  systematic  lectures  in  a  class-room,  hardly  existed  then.  Alter 
the  death  of  Charles  Preston  in  171 1  (3)  Gkorgs  pRESTOl^ 
1712-1 738,  possibly  his  son,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Botany 
of  this  city,  and  Master  of  the  Physick  Garden  thereof"  ^wU 
power  to  cultivate  and  possess  the  said  garden  and  house,  al  tbe 
New  North  Port,  and  pertinents  belonging  thereta"  He  was  •fo 
carry  on  the:  said  iirofession  o(  Dutany,"  to  cultivate  the  garden, 
and  "to  keep  corresponiU'iit-^  fnr  [»rr)(  urin^'  [>lants  and  seeds  from 
foreign  countries."  For  these  services  he  was  to  have  a  salary  of 
£10  sterling,  subject,  however,  to  the  burden  of  ^^40  Scots 
(£s  :  6  :  8  sterUng)  ground-dufy  to  Trinity  HospHaL  In 
1712  the  Surgeons  subscribed  a  guinea  each  towards  building  n 
greenhouse,  and  the  Town  Council  allowed  Geotge  Pkeston  jCto 
sterling  a  year  for  maintenance  of  the  garden  and  greenhoose. 
His  |>osition  llien  was  that  he  had  a  free  house,  a  clear  salary 
of  /'/f  :  13:4,  and  leave  to  make  wliat  he  could  by  teaching  the 
Surgeon  apprentices  and  others,  and  by  the  sale  of  drugs  from 
the  garden.  Probably  the  last-named  privilege  wi^  consirfered 
to  be  of  some  value ;  we  have  seen  above  (Vol  I.  p,  308)  that 
in  17S4  four  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  applied  for  Che  use  the 
College  Garden,  with  the  view  of  raising  pharmaceutical  ptanls 
therein.  George  Preston  was  by  i>rofes8ion  a  druggist  and 
apothecary.  Bower  *  f|uotcs  from  the  Edinburxh  Gautte  iof  oth 
Octol>cr  1 701  an  advcrlisenient  of  his,  announeiiig  that  he  i$ 
newly  arrived  with  n  parcel  of  all  sorts  of  <lnii^s  newly  come  from 
the  Indies,  as  also  ail  sorts  of  spices,  sugars,  tea,  cofTee,  cliacolet, 
etc,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop^  in  Smith's  New  Land^  00  the 
north  side  of  the  High  Street,  fotegamst  the  head  of  Blacklkiat^ 
Wynd**   He  had  seen  medical  service  afaroadt  and  was  made 

'  Ilui.  Uh,         vol  11.  p.  121. 
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Saiigeoo-Major  to  the  Foices  in  North  Bntain,  and  as  such  obtained 
remission  of  city  taxes  on  his  shop.  Alexander  Monro  ptimtts, 
as  pait  of  his  early  medical  education,  got  some  instruction  about 

plants  from  George  Preston. 

With  (4)  Charles  Alston,  1738-1761,  the  history  of  the 
Chair  of  iiotany,  as  i^art  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  University, 
commences ;  Sutlierland  and  the  Prestons  had  been  Keepers  and 
Exhibitors  of  the  Physic  Garden,  rather  than  Professors.  We  have 
already  mentioned  (VoL  I.  p.  3 1 8)  the  circumstances  of  Alston's 
appointment    He  was  bom  in  1683,  and  spent  his  youth  about 
Hanulion  Palace,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess,  who  wished 
to  make  a  lawyer  of  him,  but  he  preferred  Botany  and  Medicine. 
He  seems  to  have  commenced  his  studies  in  Edinburgh,  but  in 
his  thirty-third  year  proceeded  to  Leyden,  where,  with  many 
otheia  of  his  countrymen,  he  imbued  his  mind  with  the  ideas 
of  Boerhaave.    Returning,  as  Doctor  of  Medicine,  to  Edinburgh 
in  r82o,  he  began  to  practise,  and  also  obtained,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  sinecure  office  of  King's 
Botanist  and  Keejjer  of  the  Garden  at  ilolyrood,  which  he  en- 
riched with  plants  procured  in  IloUand ;  and  he  began  teaching 
Botany  there  in  rivalry  to  G.  Preston.    On  Preston's  death,  in 
1 738,  the  Town  Council,  with  all  Ae  aur  of  creating  a  new  office, 
^^considering  that  were  a  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany  elected 
and  installed  in  the  City*s  College,  it  would  in  a  great  measure 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  etc.  ;  tliey  therefore  *' 
appointed  Dr.  Charles  Alston  accordingly.    Alston,  entering  on 
his  duties  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Botany  every  summer,  and  one  on  Materia  Medica  evety  winter, 
for  twenty-two  years.    In  1740  he  published,  for  the  use  of  his 
Students,  a  list  of  the  officinal  plants  in  the  Physic  Garden,  and  in 
1753  an  introduction  to  Botany,  entitled,  Tyrociniam  Botardaim 
Edinburgense.    It  was  at  the  openmg  of  a  new  era  for  Botany 
that  Alston  came  to  his  Chair;  for  in  1736  Linnreus  published 
his  Sysiema  Naiura^  which  first  definitely  established  the  existence 
of  sex  in  plants.   Alston  was  too  old  to  at  once  adopt  the  novel 
and  striking  views  of  Linmeus ;  like  many  other  naturalists,  he 
resisted  thcui,  and  in  the  Physical  and  Literary  Essays  (1751)  he 
published  a  paper  controverting  the  new  system.    Of  course  in 
this  matter  Alston  was  bcliindhand,  but  he  did  good  service  in 
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inaugurating  systematic  Botany  and  Materia  Mcdica  in  the  Vm- 
veisity.  He  wrote  several  papers  for  the  Medical  Ksuijs^  ibe 
most  imix>rtaiit  of  which  was  on  "  Opium." 

(5)  John  Hofe»  176 1-1786,  unlike  his  predecessor,  ws 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  apostle  of  linnseus,  lo  whose  mcwon 
he  put  up  an  ini[)osing  monument  (now  standing  in  the  pteseat 
Botanic  Garden).  Hope  had  studied  Medicine  abroad,  and  00 
his  return  had  graduateU  M.D.  at  (Glasgow  (1750),  after  which  be 
resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  joined  tlie  College  of  Physicians.  Id 
April  1 861  he  was  appointed  ''King's  Botanist  for  Soottand," 
and  in  the  same  month  was  elected  by  the  Town  Council  ^Ao^ 
fessor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica"  in  the  Univendty.  Hii 
Professoriate  was  marked  by  two  important  changes — (i)  havto^ 
for  seven  years  given  a  double  course  of  lectures,  like  Alston,  in 
1768  he  got  a  commission  as  Regius  Professor  of  Botany,  and 
then  resigned  the  Professorship  of  Materia  Medica,  which  vas 
accordingly  erected  into  a  separate  Chair ;  (2)  finding  Ae  ale 
for  the  Physic  Garden  (where  the  Waverley  Station  is  ncm)  uttoij 
unsuited  for  its  purpose — ^low,  swampy,  and  unexposed  to  tk 
sun — ^he,  by  great  exertions,  got  the  Garden  removed  in  1776  to 
a  site  on  llic  west  of  Leith  Walk,  "whercj  under  his  sujxiriii- 
tendencc,  the  ground  was  laid  out,  the  }»l:ims  nrranged  accordic, 
to  the  Linna^an  systemi  suitable  hot-houses  erected,  and  a  pond 
established  for  the  growth  of  aquatic  pknts.  For  this  purpose  he 
appears  to  have  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Government^  sod 
thus  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  connection  with  the  Stab 
which  has  so  materially  furthered  Botanical  education  in  Scotland'' 

ThesL:  \veie  gieal  seiviees  rendered  by  IJr.  John  Hope.  He  ua5 
the  father  of  Charles  Hope,  the  eminent  riofcssur  of  Chemistry. 

(6)  Danikl  Rutherford,  1786-18 19,  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
John  Rutherford,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University  (see  Vol  I.  p*  308).  Faria  creantur  fartikm  hs 
been  often  illustrated  in  that  SchooL  Daniel  Rutherford  has  the 
honour  of  emulating  Black  by  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  gasc^. 
and,  like  Black,  he  announced  it  in  his  Giaduaiion  Thefts.  Ek 
acre  Mcphiiko^  in  which  he  observed  that  "  liealthy  and  pure  air 
by  being  respired,  not  only  becomes  partly  mephitic,  but  ifao 

^  From  rrufcssor  Dickson's  AdUrc&s  to  iiis  bludcnls  on  Lhc  opening  o( 
new  Botanical  daas*room  in  May  188a. 
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u£fm  another  change  in  ils  nature.  For  after  all  mephitic  air 
carbonic  acid  gas)  is  separated  and  removed  from  it  by  means  of 
I  caustic  lixivium,  that  which  remains  does  not  thence  become 

nore  healtliful ;  for  although  it  makes  no  precipitate  of  lime  from 
crater,  yet  it  extinguishes  fire  and  life  no  less  tluui  before."  The 
esiduum  got  the  name  of  nitrogen  gas,  which  Rutherford  was 
iduiowledged  to  have  discovered  by  his  experiments.  After  this 
;uccessful  diMm  his  twenty-second  year  (1772)  he  proceeded 
o  Paris,  various  places  in  Italy,  and  Londoni  whence  he  returned 
o  practise  in  Edinburgh  in  1775.  On  the  death  of  John  Hope 
le  was  appointed  "  Professor  oi  Medicine  and  liolany." 

Sir  R.  Cliristison,  who  attended  his  lectures  in  the  I.eith  Walk 
harden,  says :  Tradition  had  it  in  niy  student  years  tliat  he  was 
iisappotnted  at  not  being  made  Assistant  and  Successor  to  Black 
n  17959  when  that  office  was  given  to  Dr.  Charles  Hope;  and 
le  again,  son  of  the  botanical  predecessor  of  Rutherford,  was 
taid  to  have  preferred  to  step  into  his  own  father's  University 
hoes  than  into  those  of  Dr.  Black.  However  that  may  have 
)ccn,  Hope  highly  distinguished  himself  in  his  Chemical  Chair ; 
?hile  Kutherford  in  that  of  Botany,  which  he  filled  for  thirty-four 
rearsy  always  seemed  to  lecture  with  a  grudge,  and  never  contri- 
buted a  single  investigation  to  the  progress  of  the  science  which 
le  taught"  "His  lectures,  however,  were  extremely  clear,  and  full 
)f  condensed  information,  his  style  was  beautiful  and  his  pro- 
lunciation  pure  and  scarcely  Sf  otch."  But  dis  ihility  from  gout 
)rcvented  his  giving  his  Students  any  practical  trauung  in  the  field,  a 
luty  which  Sir  R.  Christison  thinks  that  he  should  have  devolved  on 
lis  excellent  head-gardener  and  henchman,  Mr.  William  Macnab. 

Daniel  Rutherford  was  unde  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  his  sister 
laving  married  Scott's  father.  There  are  numerous  mentions  of 
lini  in  l/jckliart's  Life  of  Scoii^  and  especially  theic  is  a  IcLlcr 
rom  Sir  alter,  dated  2 2d  December  1819,  in  which  he  relates 
;he  sudden  deaths  of  three  of  the  Rutherford  family — his  own 
notber^  his  uncle,  and  liis  aunt — ^within  one  week.  And,  strange 
:o  say,  neither  of  them  could  hear  of  the  other's  death :  Mrs. 
Scott  was  seized  with  paralysis  and  lost  speech  and  consciousness 
3n  the  r«th  December,  but  Imgered  to  the  23d;  Professor 
kutlicrford  visited  his  sister  on  the  14th,  but  dropped  down  dead 
from  gout  in  the  stomach  on  the  15th;  and  Miss  C.  Kutherford, 
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who  had  been  in  failing  health,  died  suddenly  on  the  17th,  before 
her  brother's  death  had  been  communicated  to  her. 

(7)  Robert  GRAHAMy  1820-1 845,  mi  an  enthusiastic  Botanisc, 
a  high-miiided  genUeman,  and  a  moat  soccesirfal  Ihmhmot^  He 
had  the  honour  of  estaMiahing  two  Botanic  Gardeoa — one  m 
Glasgow*  and  one  m  Edmbtngh.  Bora  m  1786  of  a  good 
Stirlingshire  family,  Graham  graduated  M.D.  (t8o8X  and  weal 
to  pracUi,c  in  Glasgow,  to  be  near  his  parents.  He  was  distin- 
guishing himself  there  in  his  profession  when,  in  181  7,  he  was 
invited  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Lrown  (late  of  I^mgfyne)  ?-5 
Lecturer  on  Botany  in  the  University,  in  1818  the  Crown 
created  a  Chair  of  Botany  in  Glaigowi  and  appointed  Graham  lo 
fill  it,  and  his  ficst  act  was  to  get  by  private  subscriptioii  a 
Botanic  Garden  of  nearly  eight  acres,  at  die  west  end  of  Glasgow,^ 
in  lieu  of  a  very  insiiflicient  one  adjoining  the  old  CoUege.  little 
more  than  a  year  afterwards  the  death  of  Daniel  Rutherfofd 
occurred.  i  he  Town  Council  then  oflered  tlie  Edinburgh  Chair 
to  Robert  Bruwn,  J.ibiarian  to  Sir  Joseph  Daiiks.  On  his 
declining  it  Graham  became  a  candidate.  On  the  31st  l>c<  ember 
181 9  iie  was  gazetted  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  Edinburgh, 
and  Keeper  of  the  King's  Garden.  In  January  i8?o  he  was 
unanimously  elected  by  the  Town  Comcil  i'rofeasor  of  MedioBe 
and  Botany.  He  thus  became  the  first  of  three  Profeww  wko 
have  been  successively  trmsfened  fiom  the  Chair  of  Botany  in 
Glasgow  to  that  in  Edinburgh. 

When  he  came  to  his  new  appointment  the  question  of 
ini)\  iiig  the  Hotanic  Garden  from  Leith  Walk.  wa:j  inukr  <iiM:u^ion, 
owmg  to  the  growth  of  tlie  City  northwards.  1  he  Govemmem 
pro[K)sed  to  place  it  by  the  Duke's  Walk,  near  Holyrooil ;  but 
Graham,  by  great  exertions,  got  for  it  its  present  site  in  Inverkitli 
Row,  where  it  occupies  fourteen  and  a  half  acres.  All  the  tieet 
and  plants  were  removed  there,  and  among  them  a  fine  ytw4iee, 
which  grew  in  the  Physic  Garden  under  Sutherland,  and  vi^iich 
has  been  twice  successfully  transplanted.  Sir  R.  ChrisliM>n  sajd 
that  *'it  proves  its  own  age  by  tin  nii\iulus  of  De  Candolle, 
acrordin[»  to  which  it  must  be  alx^c  two  hundred  years  oid.* 
"The  moraing  walk  to  the  iiotanic  Garden,"  writes  a  Ibcmcr 

*  This  was  supciscdetl  in  1S41  by  the  spk^iidiU  Garden  iA  twenty-luro  acm 
00  the  banks  of  Ibc  Kdviau 
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rapil,  ''the  laige^  light,  oonservatofy^lookbg  tectuze-iooniy  tur- 
omided  by  fine  shrabs  and  beautiful  flowering  plants,  the  abun- 

lance  of  newly  gathered  flowers,  with  which  the  lectures  were 
llusti  ated,  and  the  lecturer  himself,  simple,  unaffected,  cordial, 
iid  joyous,  with  no  dulness  or  tedium  ia  him,  but  as  (lesh  and 
lealthy,  and  full  of  life,  as  the  youths  around  him,  remain  as  a 
(ermanent  pictuie  in  the  tntnd's  eye,  from  which  so  many  scenes 
lave  altogether  faded."  Giaham  lectured  at  first  according  to 
he  Linnsean  principles,  but  he  gradually  adopted  more  and  more 
he  Natural  System.  He  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  a 
rinter  course  in  Botany  in  addition  to  the  summer  one.  One 
reat  feature  of  the  summer  course  was  the  botanising  expeditions 
n  the  Saturdays,  which  were  enjoyed  alike  by  the  teacher  and 
lie  taught  Graham  carefully  described  in  scientific  journals  all 
ew  plants,  on  their  first  flowering  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  journeys 
•ircmgli  Cj real  Britain  and  Ireland  he  maclc  several  additions  to 
le  llora  of  the  Kingdom.  In  1836  some  of  his  old  pupils, 
eaded  by  Dr.  Hutton  Balfour,  founded  the  Botanical  Society  of 
klinburgh,  and  made  him  President  In  1845  his  health  rapidly 
iKCumbed  to  the  efiects  of  a  tumour  on  the  thoracic  duct,  and 
e  died  in  the  fifly-ntnth  year  of  his  age^ 

(8)  }oHN  HinroN  Balfour,  1845- 18  79,  succeeded  to  the 
lhair  of  Botany,  which  he  held  for  thirty-four  years.  He  retired 
I  1879,  and  is  now  Emeriius  Professor.  (9)  The  present  Pro- 
rssor  of  Botany,  ALEXANDER  DiCKSON,  was  then  elected  by  the 
»oaid  of  Curators. 


XXIL— PROFESSORS  OF  ANATOMY. 

We  have  sufficiently  related  (Vol.  I.  pp^  295-300)  the  founda- 
on  of  the  Anatomy  Cliair  in  £dinbuigh, — at  first  in  a  tentative 
ay  in  1705,  afterwards  permanently  in  1730.  Of  the  first  three 
xralled  Professors — (i)  Robert  Elliot,  1705-17 16;  (2)  Adam 

IRUMMOND,  1 708-1 720;  (3)  John  M'Gill,  joint  Professor 
716-1720 — there  is  nothing  special  to  tell,  except  that  M'Gill, 
1  X  733,  thirteen  years  after  his  resignation  of  the  Chair,  published 

>  The  above  particulars  aie  taken  from  a  Bi^prafkuti  Sketek  of  Ffotaor 
rrahaiDf  I17  C  Raasford,  M.D.,  behig  an  addrcn  to  the  HanreiaD  Sodety 
1846). 

VOU  II.  2  C 
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in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays  an  account  of  an  opetaiioa 
which,  ''with  evident  dexterity  and  familiarity  with  the  anMmy 
of  the  parts,"  he  had  perfonned  on  a  latge  61ae  aneurism  M  the 
bend  of  the  arm.^  (4)  Alixanoir  Mohro ^fMnts^  lyao^iysS, 
was  not  only  the  fifst  systematic  Professor  of  Anatomy  m  the 
University,  and  the  **  father  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Sdiool,* 
but  also  the  first  Professor  of  any  kind  whu  drew  gic.U  attention 
to  the  TTnivcrsity  of  Edinburgh  from  without,  nnd  c^nve  it  the 
beginnings  of  its  celebrity.  The  circumstances  of  lus  eiiucaiion 
and  early  career  have  been  mentioned  previously.  *'  Uis  comae* 
extended  from  October  to  May,  and  embraced  surgery  as  wcO  as 
anatomy.  His  Icctmres  weie  iUustrated  by  diasectiona  of 
human  body  and  also,  for  comparison,  of  the  bodies  of  qmidm* 
peds,  birds,  and  fishes.  After  giving  the  anatomy  of  each  pait, 
he  treated  of  its  diseases,  especial ly  of  those  parts  requiring  opera- 
tions, lie  showed  the  operations  on  the  dead  boUy,  and  iht: 
various  bandages  and  apparatus  ;  and  concluded  the  course  with 
some  lectures  on  i)hysiology.  He  continued  to  give  such  a 
course  uninterruptedly  for  thirty-eight  years. He  did  not  reaiJ 
his  lectures,  the  tradition  beiqg  that,  having  learnt  hit  lisst  ^ 
course  by  heart,  he  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sight  of  the 
distinguished  audience  assembled  to  hear  it,  and  forgot  the  words 
which  he  had  committed  to  memory ;  having  brought  no  notes, 
he  was  cum  idled  to  lecture  extemi)orancL)Us1y,  and  he  ever  alter 
continued  to  do  so.  From  this  it  must  be  concluded  that  ht 
lectured  in  English. 

Monro's  first  and  principal  work  was  his  Osiioiogy^  published  tn 
1736,  when  he  was  under  thirty  years  of  age;  it  was  translated 
into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  He  was  a  promoter  of 
Medical  literature  by  others,  and  founded  a  Society  in  Edinborgh 
for  the  publication  of  MedUal  Essays,  which  first  appeared  in 
1733,  and  the  scope  of  which  was  uUciw.irds  enlarged  by 
M'Laurin.  Monro  contributed  many  papers  to  this  series.  tN* 
last  of  which  was  on  **The  Success  of  Inoculation  in  Scotland/ 
He  was  very  social  and  "clubable."  He  was  a  member  the 
**Select  Society,"  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  intellectmi 
revival  which  was  going  00  in  Edinburgh  during  his  lifietinie. 

'  Piofcssi^  Slf ulhcrs'  ^ttch  cf  iht  lidntlurgh  Aumt^mitnl  ikhpoi^  p.  15, 

*  iind,  p.  23. 
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Hutchinson,  in  his  Bitgrap/iia  Mtdka  (1799),  ^o^*  i^*  P*  >5^i 
records  the  chaiacter  drawn  by  Lavater  of  Momo  iiom  the  inspeo- 
ticm  of  the  engraving  of  his  poitiait  by  Allan  Ramsay,  which  we 
have  reproduced   Lavater  was  not  told  whose  portrait  it  was,  and 

his  physiognomical  art  was  coiiiplclely  baflled.  lie  saw  nothing 
in  Monro's  face  but  "a  good,  gentle,  peacenblc  character,  of  a 
sanguine-phlegmatic  temperament/'  "  not  wliat  is  usually  denomi- 
nated a  great  man,"  but  a  "respectable  personage,"  to  whom 
writh  much  verbiage  he  attributed  many  amiable  virtues.  Perhaps 
if  Lavater  could  have  seen  the  living  man  he  might  have  made  a 
setter  guess.  But,  after  all,  people  do  not  bear  ail  their  (iualilies 
Jtainped  upon  thcii  countenance. 

When  A.  Monro  primus  was  fiity-seven  years  old  he  persuaded 
.he  Town  Council  to  appoint  his  son  as  joint  Professor  with  him 
J  754X  ^  ^  iiot  resign  his  Anatomical  Chair  till  175S,  and 
le  lived  nine  years  after  that,  devoting  himself  stilt  to  practice,  of 
¥hich  he  had  always  enjoyed  a  large  share,  and  to  teaching  as 
me  of  the  Professors  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

(5)  Alexander  Monro  secundus^  1758-1798,  so  far  from 
>eing  overshadowed  by  the  eminence  of  his  father,  surpassed  him 
II  scientific  merit  He  had  gone  through  the  Arts  course^  and 
hrough  two  sessions  of  the  Medical  curriculum  under  Alston, 
iVhytt,  Rutherford,  Plummer,  and  his  father,  when  in  1753-1754 
le  was  employed,  when  only  in  his  tweniicLh  year,  to  deliver  his 
'ather's  evening  lecture.  Owing  to  the  insufficient  size  of  the 
:lass-room  Monro  primus  had  to  repeat  his  lecture  in  the  evening 
or  those  Students  who  had  failed  to  get  admission  in  the  morning, 
^e  was  relieved  of  this  duty  when  his  son*  having  attentively 
tstened  to  the  morning  lecture,  was  able  to  reproduce  it ;  and 
his  he  did  most  successfully.  Monro  primus^  representing  to  the 
Town  Council  the  high  qualificaiions  of  his  son,  engaged  that,  if 
Jiey  would  give  him  the  reversion  of  the  Chair,  he  should  be 
Hlucated  further  under  the  best  masters  in  Europe,  and  this 
George  Drummond's  Council  wisely  assented  to.  Monro  seeundus 
graduated  MD.  in  1755,  and  then  proceeded  to  London,  Leyden, 
['aris,  and  Berlin,  where  for  two  years  and  a  half  he  studied 
Vnatomy,  chielly  under  Hunter,  Albinus,  and  Meckel.  Ivclurning 
;o  Edinburgh  in  1758,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  took  his 
father's  place  in  the  Cliair  of  Anatomy.    Ue  at  once  showed  his 
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independence  by  controverting  Lcuwenhock's  doctrine  respecting 
the  blood,  which  his  father  had  always  accepted  and  tiupht 
The  novelty  of  his  numner  combined  with  the  clearness  of  his 
style,  is  described  by  one  who  was  present  as  hanng  acted  like  u 
electric  shock  on  the  audience.  It  was  at  onoe  seen  that  be  tns 
master  of  his  subject  and  of  the  art  of  commiinicating  knowledge 
to  others ;  his  style  was  livelf,  argumentative^  and  modem  cooi- 
pared  with  that  of  his  more  venerable  colleagues ;  and  from  the 
beginning  onwards,  for  half  a  century,  his  career  was  one  of  esLsy 
and  triumphant  success."' 

i^'ioui  1760  to  1790  the  average  attendance  on  tiie  class  of 
Monro  stcundus  was,  during  the  first  decade  of  years  194,  during 
the  second  decade  tSy,  during  the  thiid  54s.'  He  continned 
lecttiring  till  1808,  and  during  the  present  centuiy  hb  daas  loae 
to  the  number  of  400.  He  was  said  to  pour  out  to  his  Students 
a  "  copious  stream  of  information — medical,  surgical,  physiologi- 
cal, atid  pathological — thai  llowed  from  him  almost  witliout  art 
or  ehort"  He  api>ears  to  have  followed  the  practice  of  medic  ine 
rather  than  t]\at  of  Surgery.  On  his  return  from  the  Continent 
in  1 7 58  he  at  once  joined  the  College  of  Jt'hysicians,  and  Dr* 
James  Gregory  describes  liim  as  his  very  ideal  of  a  prarfiral 
physician  and  consultant"  He  never  opetated  as  a  aorgeoa^ 
though  he  used  to  be  consulted  in  important  surgical  cases.  And 
yet  in  r  777  he  claimed  the  monopoly  of  surgical  teaching  in  the 
University,  and  resisted  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Profeaaor- 
ship  oi  burgery.  In  I7(;S  liis  son  was  assucuitcd  with  lum  m  the 
Chair  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  hut  he  still  continued  to  give  the 
greater  part  of  the  course  till  iSoS,  when  he  dehvered  his  last 
lecture^  and  retired  from  work  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  peaceful  oM 
age;  In  1779  he  had  bought  the  estate  of  Ciaigiockhart,  and 
took  great  pleasure  in  plantti^  and  ornamenting  it  He  did  not 
reside  there,  however,  as  the  dwelling-house  was  only  built  in 
1^35  by  his  son.  Monro  secundus  died  in  r8i7,  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  Though  he  belonged  to  au  cia  of  great  men  in  the 
"University,  and  had  as  colleagues  in  the  Medical  Faculty  Culien, 
Blacki  the  Gregorys,  the  Kutherfords,  the  Homes,  Jolm  and 

'  Strut  liers,  jr.  28. 

*  This  inforauUion  is  given  in  a  ilucuuicnl  dqx>sitc<t  in  n  lx>(tle  under  the 
fiMUidaUoii*tloiie  of  the  aeir  Anatonicil  Theatie  in  1790  (see  alwve,  p.  202). 
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-  -Cliaries  Hope^  and  Dr.  Dttncan  senior,  he  was  acknowledged  by 
^  -Ul  as  their  head    Abroad  as  well  as  at  home  he  had  a  great 

"  "eputation,  and  was  admitted  member  of  the  Academics  of  i'aris, 
•.Madrid,  Berlin,  Moscow,  etc.    His  chief  works  were  three  folio 
:  ;^olumes  :  On  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System 
-jl' 1 783) ;  The  Sttucture  and  Physiology  cf  Fishes  explained  and  com- 
z  tared  with  those  if  Man  and  other  Animals  (1785);  and  A 
JDeseripHm  cfall  ihe  Bursa  Mueosee  iff  the  Human  Body  ( 1 788). 
,  He  succeeded  his  father  as  secretary  to  the  Philosophical  Society 
ill  1782,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
-ind  he  contributed  many  i)apcrs  to  their  Essays.    He  is  said  to 
:iave  possessed  great  anecdotal  powers,  and  to  have  been  *'an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  theatre"  ^ 

(6)  AuEXAHDKR  MoMRO  iertius^  1 798-1846.     The  three 
.  Monros  held  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  for  no  less  than  is6  years, 
md  for  III  years  they  retained  the  teaching  of  Surgery  also  in 
their  hands.     Sir  Robert  Christison,  in  his  Recollections^  says 
.  ^f  the  third  of  the  name,  that  "  he  must  have  fcit  the  fame  of 
his  father  and  grandlather  a  great  load  upon  their  successor,  and 
indeed  it  appeared  as  if  he  did."    "  His  manner  betiayed  an 
,  unimpassioned  indifference,  as  if  it  were  all  one  to  him  whether 
his  teaching  was  acceptable  and  accepted  or  not*'   '*Yet  he 
.ackcU  neither  ability  nor  accomplishments.     But  apathy  in  a 
:e.nchcr  cannot  stir  up  enthusiasm  in  a  student.    A  lecturer  who 
j^cidom  shows  himself  in  his  dissecting  room  ^  will  scarcely  be 

'  Stnithrr?,  p.  33. 

'  Both  in  the  lime  of  thesccoiul  .intl  llic  third  Monro  there  was  always  a  very 
able  "  Prosector,**  as  it  was  called  in  those  days,  who  Cook  charge  of  the  dis* 
Bcctiiig  r(K>tn,  and  demonstrated  to  the  Students.  The  liist  of  these  was  John 
limes*  1 757- 1777»  who  published  a  treatise  *'  On  the  Muscles.  **  The  second  was 
Andrew  Fyfe,  I777''i8f4»  who  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  anatomical  teat- 
txK^s.  Sir  Asttcy  Cooper  recorded  of  Iiim  tliat  "  he  wns  a  horrid  lecturer, 
hilt  nn  induslriouH  worthy  man,  ami  good  practical  anatomist."  Sir  K. 
Cin  isli*^'"!  snys  :  *'  Andrew  Fyfc,  one  of  the  last  in  Edinlnirph  to  wear  a  pip- 
tail,  was  my  tcai  lier  of  Practical  Anatomy.  Practical  sliidrnls  in  those  days 
were  not  numcrovis,  and  'Md»jccts'  were  plentiful.  I  believe  I  made  fair  use 
of  my  opportunities  ;  and  the  good  old  Fyfe  took  care  of  this  by  going  every 
afternoon,  attended  by  all  his  dissectors,  over  what  etch  had  done  with  his 
«  part '  dttting  the  day,  and  nudcing  ns  demonstrate  our  work.  Duty  over,  we 
all  gathered  round  him  at  the  fireside^  where  he  entertained  us  with  anecdotes 
of  the  departed  Medical  Worthies  who  had  adorned  the  University  or  City  in 
his  day." 
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looked  up  to  as  an  anatomist**   **  He  lost  command  of  his  dass 

which  in  his  latter  years  became  the  frequent  scene  of  di^mb- 
ancc  and  uproar.  Nevertheless,"  adds  Sir  Robert,  "  Monro  gave 
a  very  clear,  precise,  complete  course  of  lectures  on  Anatomy 
when  I  attended  lilm  (1815);  and  certainly  I  leamt  Anatomy 
well  under  him." 

Monro  terti'us  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  compaicd  M 
only  with  his  illustrious  predecessors,  but  also  with  a  brflltaiit 
extra -Academical  rival,  Dr.  John  Barclay,  who  lectured  on 
Anatomy  in  liklinburgh  from  1797  to  1825,  and  who,  by  assidl^ 
ous  attention  and  great  ability,  attracted  the  University  Students 
to  come  to  him»  even  after  tliey  had  paid  a  fee  for  ttie  same  sub- 
ject to  Monro.  From  1804  onwards  Barclay  had  a  class  of  abon 
300.  Sir  R.  Christison  attended  him,  after  one  aesBtoa  wiA 
Monro^  and  records  some  of  his  wittictsms  (for  he  was  a  wit  as 
well  as  a  man  of  science).  The  following  is  a  specimen  :  •*  Gentle- 
men, while  carrying  on  your  work  in  the  dissecting  loom,  Ix-ware 
of  niakinj^  nnatomiral  discoveries  ;  and  above  all  lieware  of  rush- 
ing with  tlieni  into  print  Our  precursors  have  left  us  littie  to  ds- 
cover.  You  may  perhaps  fall  in  with  a  trifling  supernumeniy 
muscle  or  tendon,  a  slight  deviation  or  extra  branchlet  of  m 
artery,  or  perhaps  a  minute  stray  twig  of  a  nerve, — that  wiD  be 
all.  But  beware  I  Publish  the  feet,  and  ten  chances  to  one  you 
will  have  il  shown  that  yuu  have  been  forestalled  lon^  a^ 
Anatomy  may  be  likened  to  a  harvest  field.  First  come  die 
reapers,  who,  entering  upon  untrodden  ground,  cut  down  great 
store  of  com  from  all  sides  of  them.  These  aie  the  eariy 
Anatomists  of  modem  Europe,  such  as  Vesalius,  Fallopius,  Mai- 
pighi,  and  Harvey.  Then  come  the  gleaners,  who  gather  op 
cars  enough  from  the  bare  ridges  to  make  a  few  loaves  of  bread 
Such  were  the  Anatomists  of  last  century,  Valsilva,  C'  lU mnius, 
llailer,  Winslow,  Vicq  d'Azyr,  Camper,  Hunter,  and  the  two 
Monros.  Last  of  all  come  the  geese,  who  stiU  contrive  to  pick 
up  a  few  grains  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  stubble^  and 
waddle  home  in  the  evening,  poor  things,  cackling  with  joy 
because  of  their  success.  Gcndemen,  we  are  the  i^cese.''  It 
was  proposed  to  make  a  Chair  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  iJie 
University  for  Barclay,  but  this  attempt  was  successfully  resisted 
by  Monro  i€rttus  and  Jameson,  and  gave  rise  to  Kay's  ceiebwHed 
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caricatiire  of  Baiday  trying  to  ride  the  skeleton  of  an  elephant 
iolo  the  Untveisity  gate. 

After  Barda/s  retirement  from  lecturing  Monro  had  to 

€»icounter  the  still  more  formidable  rivalry  of  Robert  Knox,  ilic 
morphological  Anatomist  and  paragon  of  lecturers,  to  whose  dis- 
secting room  (without  any  connivance  on  his  part)  the  victims  of 
the  Burke  and  Hare  murders  were  brought  as  subjects  j"  and 
Knox  for  a  time  had  a  class  of  500  Students. 

The  wridngs  of  Monro  teriim  were  volummous,  but  need  not 
be  here  specified.  His  largest  work  was  his  Outlines  cf  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Huntan  Body^  in  4  vols.  (18 13).  Monro  tertius 
practised  as  a  physician.  "He  spoke  Latin  well,  and  was  fond 
of  paintings."^  He  resigned  his  Chair  in  1846,  and  died  in 
i^$9f  eighty-five. 

(7)  John  Goodsir,  i846-x867»  having  as  a  youth  gone 
through  a  course  of  Arts  at  St  Andrews — ^wheie  he  is  said  to  have 
shown  a  taste  for  metaphysics,  and  to  have  imbibed  the  doctrines 
of  Coleridge,  wliicli  coloured  his  subsequent  thoughts  and  specu- 
lations— came  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Nasymtb, 
the  eminent  dentist  At  the  same  time  he  studied  Medicine, 
learning  Anatomy  under  Knox,  and  making  the  friendship  of 
Edward  Forbes,  with  whom  he  shared  a  fondness  for  researches 
in  Natural  History.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  ( 1 838)  he  brought 
before  the  British  Association  his  Observations  on  the  Dcirlopmeni 
of  the  Tccih.  He  was  then  made  Conservator  of  the  Museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  while  holding  which  oflicc  he  produced 
many  papers  on  anunal  form  and  structure  in  both  healthy  and 
morbid  conditions  In  1843-43  he  delivered  lectures  at  the  College 
of  SurgeonSy  in  which  he  enunciated  his  views  on  various  physio- 
logical and  pathological  processes,  and  especially  his  theory  as  to 

tlic  nucleus  of  the  cell  ;  tlicsc  lectures  were  afterwards  published. 
In  1844  he  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  by  Monro  tcriius^  whom  in  J1S46  he  succeeded  as. 
Professor. 

Goodsir  was  a  remarkably  successful  teacher,  his  lectures 
being  rendered  attractive  by  his  practice  of  going  beyond  the 
dry  details  of  Anatomy,  and  pointing  out  its  relation  to  kindred 

>  Strutben,  p.  37.  To  Professor  Struthm'  dMnning  Riit^mat  Sktttk  the 
pffecediog  pig^  owe  great  obligatioiii. 
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sciences.  He  worked  "  in  a  high-toned  philosophic  spirit,'' 
in  that  spirit  we  may  suppose  which  he  had  c.iugln  uom  Coleridge. 
By  his  labours  in  Comparative  Anatomy  the  museum  whidi  tbc 
Uiiiveisity  had  received  ftom  Momo  summdiu  was  gremdy  aug- 
mented. In  1850  he  projected  and  edited  the  Ammmis  ^ 
Anatomy  and  PhysMog)\  but  hiB  health  gave  way,  and  after  tliice 
years  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  undertaking.  A  paralytic 
affection  now  undermined  his  constitution,  though  he  roiuinucJ, 
intennittcdly,  to  do  some  good  work.  In  1867,  at  the  early  age 
of  6fty-three^  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  (8)  Wiluam  Tuium, 
the  present  Piofessor  of  Anatomy. 


XXni.— PROFESiiORS  OF  MEDICINE  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

(r)  James  Craufurd,  17 13.    Chemistry  was  first  recog- 
nised in  the  University  of  Edinbuigh  owing  to  Dr.  James 
Craufurd,  a  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  suggesting  to  the  Town  Council 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  teach  the  subject  (Vol  L  997)1 
They  acquiesced  in  his  views,  gave  him  the  title  of  **  Professor 
of  Physic  and  Chemistry,"  and  provided  him  with  rooms,  but  no 
salary.    He  then  gave  occasional  courses,  of  which  nothing  is 
recorded  beyond  the  fact  of  their  having  been  given.     It  is  a 
remarkable  thing,  showing  how  small  a  claim  the  Chair  of 
Chemistry  was  expected  to  make  upon  Craufurd's  time,  that  in 
17 19  he  (being  a  veiy  accomplished  man)  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Hebrew  also.    He  held  both  these  impoitant  and 
utterly  unconnected  Chairs  together.    Joseph  Gibson,  the  fiist 
Professor  of  Midwifery,  records  that  he  was  assisted  in  a  post- 
mortem examination  by  "Dr.  James  Craufurd,  late  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Medicine  in  the  University  of  £dinbuigh,'*  and 
eulogises  his  "universal  literature  and  consummate  medical 
knowledge "  and  his    beautiful  character,  as  a  good  man  and 
sincere  friend**  ■ 

But  the  modern  science  of  Chemistry  had  not  tlicn  come  uito 

*  The. whole  of  the  Abo?e  aocoant  of  Goodair  if  t«kai  from  fto* 
fester  Ttumet*!  oUtuaiy  notice  of  hv  predeoeaor  ia  the  l^oatdinp  of  the 
R..S.E.,  vol.  xvL 

*  JMiemt  MiMtys      Ohtnmiims,  vol.  iL  p.  joi. 
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existence ;  niul  what  was  known  as  Clicniistry  was  for  the  time 
iiiiilcr  a  cloud  in  ICiliiiburgli  owing  lo  lUo  powcrlul  allacks  made 
bf  Dr.  Pitcaime  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  upon  the 
latio-Chemists."  "Pitcairne,  while  ft  Professor  at  Leyden, 
before  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  had  become  disgusted  with  the 
absurdities  of  latro-Chcmistry,  and  emi)loyed  all  his  eloquence, 
learning,  and  logic  to  effect  its  overthrow.  So  unpopular  did  he 
make  the  science  of  clicniistry  that  half  a  century  elapsed  before 
it  was  restored  to  favour  in  this  Capital  Students  had  learnt  to 
look  on  it  with  contempt,  and  the  professors  did  not  encourage 
its  study;**  ^  Chemistry,  which  had  fiillen  into  neglect  through 
its  ill-assorted  onion  with  Medicine,  was  restored  to  favour  by 
CuUen. 

Wlictlicr  Craufurd  liad  died,  or  resigned,  or  simply  given  up 
lecturing,  we  know  not;  but  in  1726  the  Town  Council  pro- 
ceeded, as  if  the  coast  were  clear,  and  they  appointed  Drs. 
Andrew  Plummer  and  John  Innes  to  be  Professors  of  "  Medi* 
cine  and  Chemistry.**  Innes  appears  to  have  acted  as  if  he 
had  been  "  Professor  of  Medicine  ^  simply,  and  he  taught  no 
Chemistry. 

(2)  Andrew  Plummer,  1726-17  55,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  been  a  graduate  of  Leyden  and  a  pupii  of  Bocrhaave,  lec- 
tured zealously  for  twenty -nine  years,  chiefly  upon  Chemical 
Pharmacy.  He  was  the  author  of  a  preparation  of  antunony  and 
mercury,  which  for  nearly  a  century  was  in  repute  under  the 
name  of  Plummer^s  Pill,  He  analysed  the  Moffat  Water,  and 
was  the  cause  of  so  many  patients  resorting  to  that  spring.*  He 
contributed  several  papers  to  the  Medical  Essays^  for  the  editing 
of  which  he  was  joint-secretary  with  A.  Munro  primus.  Of 
Plummer  Dr.  Fotheigill  recorded  such  was  his  universal  know- 
ledge that  in  any  disputed  point  in  science  the  great  M'Laorin 
always  appealed  to  him  as  to  a  living  library." 

(3)  To  succeed  him  William  Cullen,  1755- 1766,  was 
brought  from  Glasgow,  and  thus  commenced  his  brilliant  Pro- 
fessorial career  in  this  University.  Cullen  had  had  no  foreign 
teaching.    Bom  in  Lanarkshire  in  17 10,  he  had  served  an 

>  A  Century  of  Chemistry  in  tht  University  of  Edinburgh^  by  Lyon  Piay- 
fair,  C.n.,  etc.  (1858),  Uing  his  Inaugural  Address,  |k  & 
*  Bower,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 
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apprenticeship  to  a  Surgeon  in  Glasgow,  had  made  various 
voyages  as  ship's  Surgeon  to  the  West  Indies,  had  practised 
awhile  in  the  moorland  district  of  Sliotts,  and  then  had  come, 
already  a  man  of  experience  and  independent  thought,  to  be  for 
two  years  a  Student  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinbagli, 
where,  even  as  a  Student,  he  signatised  himself  by  being  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society.  Cifcimistaiioes  then 
drew  him  to  the  West  In  his  thirtieth  year  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  found 
two  nominal  Professors  (of  Anatomy  and  of  Medicine),  liciiiicr 
of  whom  lectured.  Cullen  saw  that  a  S(  hool  of  Medicine  might 
he  established  there,  and  he  got  ]ca  \  c  to  lecture  in  the  Univer- 
sity on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Thysic,  on  Chemistry,  and  on 
Botany — so  comprehensive  was  his  grasps  His  courses  of 
Chemistry,  which  began  in  1747,  attracted  much  attention^  and 
procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Karnes,  who  was  then 
taken  tip  with  the  idea  of  applying  chemistry  to  agriculture.  In 
I  75  I  Cullcn  was  made  i'rofessor  of  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  but  he  still  continued  to  prosceiitc  C  lu  imstr)-,  e^|»e- 
cially  in  its  ai)i)lication  to  tlie  useful  arts.  He  published  a  jajjcr 
on  the  various  doctrines  of  heat  in  the  Edinburgh  Pkiloiophkal 
and  Ulerary  Iransactions;  sent  Some  Reflections  on  Chemtstiy* 
to  the  Edinbuigh  Philosophical  Society  (1753);  and  to  the  fiosid 
of  Fisheries,  etc,  **  Remarks  on  Bleachmg*  (i755>  When  Dr. 
Plummer  became  paralytic  several  candidates  for  his  Chair 
appeared — among  them  Dr.  Home  and  Cullen's  illustrious 
pupil,  Joseph  Black.  Through  the  exertions  of  Lord  Kaines, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Cullcn  was  apixjinted 
joint  Professor  with  riuumier  (1755),  and  on  Plummer's  death, 
next  year,  became  sole  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Chemistry. 
Cullen's  first  course  in  Edinburgh  was  attended  by  17  Students, 
his  second  by  59,  and  so  on  increasingly  tiU  he  had  a  dam 
numbering  145,  several  of  whom  had  attended  three,  four,  five, 
or  even  six  of  his  courses.  He  thus  made  Chemistry  attracti>*e, 
and  he  alsu  tlic  merit  of  being  the  first  in  Great  Hritam  to 
assif^n  its  prnjxT  ])osiii()n  to  Chemistry  as  an  independeni  sc  ience 
of  tiie  greatest  importance  and  capable  of  the  widest  application, 
and  not,  as  had  hitherto  been  conceived,  a  mere  appendage  to 
Medicine 
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Sir  Lyon  Playfair  says  ^  that  Chemistry  owes  but  little  to 
CuUeti  as  a  disooveier,  but  much  to  him  as  a  dear  and  philoso- 
phical expounder."  "  Like  other  Chemists  of  his  tune^  he  seems 
to  have  accepted  only  four  primary  elements  (fire,  earth,  air,  and 

water)  as  ihc  basis  of  his  prelections,"  "He,  of  course,  taught 
the  theory  of  ])1ilugistonj  whicli  was  then  doubted  by  no  one." 
But  his  mode  of  teaching  made  a  new  era  in  the  Professorial 
system.  "He  saw'  that  a  science  like  Chemistry  was  not  to  be 
taugfit  by  mere  lectures^  but  that  there  must  be  a  free  and  un- 
reserved communication  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 
He  culLivaicd  the  personal  acquaintance  of  his  pupils,  and 
zealously  aided  them  to  overcome  their  first  difficulties."  His 
clearness  of  exposition  was  remarkable ;  and,  as  a  specimen 
of  his  methods,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  the  inventor 
of  those  diagrams,  now  universally  used,  which  by  means  of 
connecting  lines  show  the  aflinity  of  bodies  to  each  other. 
In  1766  CuUen  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  by 
(4)  JosMH  Dlack,  1766-1795,  a  great  genius,  who  first 
opened  the  road  to  the  modern  science  of  Chemistry,  a  road 
vrhich  his  own  feeble  health  prevented  him  following  up. 
Lavoisier,  as  is  well  known,  entered  victoriously  on  the  path, 
and  became  the  founder  of  modem  Chemistty;  but  that  he 
acknowledged  Black  to  have  been  the  pioneer  may  be  seen  from 
a  letter  wlueh  he  sent  to  i)laek,  together  with  his  researches  on 
respiration,  saying  :  "  //  rsf  bten  juste^  Monsieur,  que  vous  soyez  un 
iUs  prmUrs  infarmb  dcs  progrcs  qui  u  Jont  dam  um  carriire  que 
twts  avn  cuvaii^  tt  dam  iaquelU  nous  turns  n^ardons  Um  €mm 
tfos  discipies,**  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  Black's  discovery, 
which  revolutionised  former  ideas,  was  announced  to  the  world  in 
a  Graduation  Thesis,  written  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old. 

Joseph  Black  was  born  in  1728  at  Bordeaux,  where  his 
father,  a  native  of  Belfast,  but  of  Scottish  extraction,  was  settled 
as  a  wine  merchant  Black's  mother  was  of  an  Aberdeenshire 
family,  and  was  cousin  to  Adam  Feiguson.  Being  sent  home 
for  his  educatbn  to  a  school  in  Belfittt,  Black  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  was  initiated  into 
Chemistry  by  Cullen,  and  showed  such  aptitude  that  lie  became 
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CuUen's  assistant.  It  was  even  sud  that  Cullen  evinced  1 
certain  jealousy  of  his  remarkable  pupil,  and  was  reticent  towards 
him  about  some  of  his  experiments.  But  they  were  afterwards 
finii  friends  throughout  life.  In  1751  Black  came  to  Edinbuigii 
to  complete  his  Medical  studies,  and  in  1754  he  piesenled  to  tfe 
Faculty  for  his  degree  a  Thesis  De  human  tuitb  a  eMs  ^rU,  d 
Magnesia  alha,  '*  The  text  of  the  Thesis  treats  chiefly  of  the 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  greater  usefulness  of  niagnevii 
than  of  other  antacids  ;  hut  to  it  are  appended  a  series  of  expcTf 
ments  of  the  greatest  chemical  interest  He  there  fully  explains 
and  proves  the  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  caustic  to  the  mild 
alkalies,  which  he  afterwards  published  in  a  more  oomplelelj 
developed  form  in  1756  fai  the  Essayt  and  ObsmaHons^  rhysUal 
and Ziterary,  read  before  a  Saeidy  in  EdifdmrghT^ 

It  was  this  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  caustic  to  mild  alkalies 
that  npturncd  former  ideas.  It  was  by  introducing  for  the  fir?t 
time  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative  analysis  into  Chemistij 
that  Black  had  obtained  his  results.  While  every  one  had 
imagined  that  mild  alkalies  gained  causticity  by  biinung^  he 
showed,  by  weighing  them,  that  they  kni  something  by  the  pro- 
cess, and  that  causticity  was  a  minus  quantity,  a  principle  evoked 
by  the  loss  of  something  which  had  counteracted  it.  That  some 
thing,  the  presence  of  which  he  demonstrated  in  various  bodies. 
Black  called  ^'  fixed  air  " ;  but  afterwards  it  came  to  be  caUed  by 
the  French  chemists  ''carbonic  add  gas,"  which  was  thus  revealed 
to  the  world,  and  led  the  way  to  a  host  of  other  discoveries. 

In  1 755,  on  CuUen's  coming  to  Edinburgh,  BUicfc  succeeded 
htm  in  the  Chair  of  Medicine  at  Glasgow.  He  lectured  there 
on  Chemistry  as  well  as  Medicine,  and  in  1761  he  made  his 
second  great  discovery,  that  of  f.nfcnt  Jieai^  which  he  deduced 
from  experiments,  showing  that  ice  in  being  melted  absorbs  140* 
of  heat,  which  becomes  latent  in  the  water  produced,  and  is  lai- 
dered  insensible  to  the  thermometer.  This  remarkable  discovoy 
was  accompanied  by  researches  into  the  laws  of  boiling  sad 
evaporation,  which  were  very  suggestive  to  Black's  friend  Janu- 
Watt,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  practical  applicatioc 
of  steam  power. 

I  The  Development  if  the  Idea  of  Ckemieed  Cempetitkn^  lomigand  Lectvt 
by  Piofenor  A.  Cram  Brawn,  1869,  p.  aa 
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When  Culieo  vacated  the  Chair  of  Chemistiy  in  Edinbuigh 
Black  succeeded  him  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight ;  but  Bkck's  mrk 
as  a  discoverer  was  already  finished.    He  contented  himself 

thenceforward  with  being  a  perfectly  lucid  and  successful  teacher. 
**  He  took  no  part  in  the  heavy  conflicis  which  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  oxygen,  and  the  downfall  of  the  phlogistic  theory.  He 
loved  rest  and  the  quiet  society  of  his  friends."  Among  these 
the  chief  were  Adam  Smith,  Humei  A.  Carlyle,  Hutton,  and 
Adam  Ferguson.  With  very  delicate  health.  Black  husbanded 
out  life's  taper"  by  the  most  careful  regimen.  He  died  in  his 
seventy-first  year,  wlnle  sitting  alone  at  table,  and  so  completely 
without  a  struggle  that  a  cup  of  milk  was  found  resting  on  his 
knees  nnd  siendied  by  his  hand,  without  a  drop  having  been 
spilt  He  carried  hb  ideas  of  quantitative  exactness  into  his 
Will,  by  dividing  his  property  into  lo/aoo  shares,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  allot  to  his  various  relatives,  with  the  utmost  minuteness^  the 
amount  which  he  thought  each  could  claim. 

(5)  Charles  Hope,  1795-1844,  was  son  to  Dr.  John  Hope, 
the  Professor  of  Botany,  and  was  holding  the  Lectureship  on 
Chemistry  in  Glasgow,  which  CuUen  and  Black  had  adorned, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  become  joint  Professor  with  the 
latter,  and  relieve  him  of  the  lalKmn  of  teaching.  Hope  was 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  quantttathre  age  in  Chemistry, 
which  was  slowly  though  steadily  ualulUiiig  itself;  he  had  learnt 
Lavoisier's  views  from  himself,  and  in  personal  communication 
vfith  Dalton  had  imbibed  liis  ideas  of  atomic  constitution.^  He 
was  not  deficient  in  the  powers  of  an  investigator,  and  his  name 
is  associated  with  two  discoveries :  first  (in  1798)  of  the  proper- 
ties and  salts  of  the  previously  unknown  earth  called  Strontia ; 
secondly,  of  the  curious  property  of  water  to  attain  its  maximum 
density  at  39°*r.*  This  was  a  beautiful  supplement  to  Black's 
discovery  of  latent  heat,  which  had  thrown  great  light  on  the 
economy  of  the  Universe  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Seasons. 
Hope  revealed  a  wonderful  device  of  Providence ;  for  if  water 
contracted  and  became  heavier  at  low  temperatures,  like  other 
fluids,  the  top  water  chilled  by  the  air  would  always  cool  and 

>  Sir  Lyon  Pkyfidr,  A  Cti$iuiy  if  Oitmutfy,  p.  23. 
*  Hope,  having  Icn  clclkate  Ihermometen,  bad  fixed  it  at  19-5,  bat  8|| 
LyoD  Pbyfiur  and  Dr^Jtanle^^ler  wards  showed  tbe  exact  point  to  be  19!lfli 
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fall  down,  until  tlie  whole  of  a  sea  or  lake  became  of  a  fieea^: 
temperature,  when  it  would  become  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  h'a 
only  would  vegetable  and  animal  life  be  thus  destxoyed,  bat  the 
heat  of  the  wannest  summers  would  be  insufficient  to  mdt  lodi 
vast  quantities  of  iee"^ 

13 ut  after  these  achievements  Hoi>e  abandoned  the  career  ot 
investigation,  and  made  it  his  chief  aim  to  improve  the  mode  of 
lecture,  and  to  make  his  science  attractive.  His  success  in  this 
respect  was  triumphant.  "His  manner  and  his  dictioOy"  sa^s 
Sir  R.  Christison,  "  were  somewhat  pompous^  but  this  was  moR 
than  counterbalanced  by  uncommon  clearness  of  eipositioii,  and 
unexampled  splendour,  and  success  of  experimental  demoDstnliaa 
To  be  visible  to  a  class  of  500  Students  (in  1823  he  had  575)' 
his  experiiuents  required  to  be  pcrlonned  on  a  very  Inrpe  scale, 
which  every  one  conversant  with  experimental  lectures  knows  ta 
increase  greatly  the  difBculty  of  exact  manipuiatioii.  Nevertfa^ 
less,  when  I  attended  Hope  in  1814,  there  was  not  a  siqgk 
failure  to  attain  exactly  what  he  announced.*'  There  wh^ 
however,  for  a  long  time  a  deficiency  in  Hope's  system ;  far 
many  years  he  afforded  his  Students  no  opportunity  of  [Practical 
instruction,  and  his  laburatoiy  was  only  open  to  his  class-ass ist:inL 
Some  of  the  Students,  headed  by  Christison  and  Syme,  fonutti 
a  Chemical  Society  for  making  exi>eriments,  in  order  to  meet  ths 
deficiency.  At  hist,  in  1823,  the  teaching  of  Practicai  Chemistij 
was  begun  by  Dr«  Anderson,  Hope's  assistant  In  1833  a  mote- 
ment  was  made,  and  favoured  by  the  Town  Counctl,  for  the 
establishment  oi  a  i.e]iai:Uc  Cliaii  ui  Practical  Chemistry  ;  but 
this  the  Senatus,  perhaps  wiih  tc.ison,  opposed.  In  1826  Trolci^ 
Hope  represented  to  the  Senatus  that  he  "  had  been  solicited  to 
give  a  popular  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  to  ladies  as  wdl 
as  gentlemen,"  and  the  Senatus  sanctioned  his  doing  so.  ThcR 
was  at  that  period  a  decided,  but  short-lived,  movement  in  6mm 
of  popular  lectures  in  the  University,  to  which  ladies  were  to  be 
admitted.  We  imist  not  Ik  re  omit  to  mention  that  Hojc 
who  had  derived  large  emoluments  from  iiis  Chair,  founded  by 
bequest  a  prize  of  jC$o  per  annum  to  encourage  investigataon  is 
Chemistry. 

*  A  Cottitry  of  Chemistry,  p.  25. 
'  It  was  owing  to  IIopc*s  large  classes  that  the  Chemistry  clast^iocMi  «ai 
nwde  the  laigcsi  of  all  ibe  dan-toom  ia  Uie  Adam-riayiiur  buikiiqg. 
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After  Dr.  Hope's  long  Piofessoiship  of  forty-nine  years  (6) 
William  GitaGORY,  1844- 1858,  succeeded  to  the  Chair,  but 
under  a  new  title,  for  the  Town  Council  now  judiciously  omitted 

**  Medicine  "  from  its  province,  and  elected  Dr.  Gregory  to  be 
"Professor  of  Chemistry."  lie  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James 
Gregory,  long  Professor  of  the  Institutes,  and  then  of  the  Practice 
of  Medicine.  In  early  youth  William  Gregory,  on  seeii^;  Hope's 
experiments,  had  been  filled  with  a  feeling  of  emulation.  And 
he  is  said  to  have  steadily  kept  before  him  the  idea  of  succeeding 
Hope.  "It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  made  his  name 
known  tlirougliout  Europe  as  a  chemist,  as  a  favourite  pupil  and 
friend  of  Baron  Liebig,  and  the  approved  translator  of  several  of 
his  works,  and  had  established  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  his 
favourite  science  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  King's 
College^  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  appointed  Piofessor  of  Chemistry 
in  1839,"  that  he  at  length,  in  1844,  realised  the  object  of  his 
ambition.  His  teaching  was  marked  by  clearness  and  power  of 
condensation,  as  well  as  by  '*  his  just  perception  of  the  many 
important  discoveries  by  which  the  science  of  Chemistry  was 
advanced  during  his  lifetime."  But  he  was  himself  rather  an 
expositor  than  a  promoter  of  science.  From  the  effects  of  a  fever 
in  his  youth,  he,  though  a  large  and  powerfidly-made  man,  was 
precluded  from  much  walking,  and  was  condemned  to  an  almost 
sedentary  life.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  ac(iuisition 
of  various  languages,  to  the  practice  of  music  (for  which  he  had 
a  refined  taste),  and  to  microscopical  observation.  He  contri- 
buted several  memoirs  on  the  "  Diatomaceae^''  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries.  His  last 
chemical  work  consisted  in  Nstes  on  the  Adhn  of  the  SoU  in 
VegetaiioH^  which  he  drew  up  only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
>vhcn  he  was  with  diHicuUy  supported  in  bed,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  write.* 

He  was  succeeded  in  1858  by  (7)  Dr.  (now  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir)  Lyon  Playfair  (now  K.CB.,  and  M.P.,  etc),  who  held 
the  Chaur  for  eleven  yeara  On  his  resignation  in  1869  (8) 
Alexander  Crum  Brown,  the  present  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

was  ap|)ointcd 

*  Hie  above  portictilars  are  from  Professor  Alison's  obitoaiy  notioe  of 
Wiliiam  Gicgpry,  in  tho  rrocitdings  of  the  K.S.E.,  1858. 
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XXIV.--PROFESSORS  OF  THE  INSTITUTES  OF  MEDICINE. 

Some  persons  wish  to  date  the  foundation  of  the  MedicaJ 
Faculty  in  the  University  from  X685.    But  this  is  hardly  correct ; 
we  have  related  (VoL  L  pp.  ^if-aig)  the  b^gumingi  of  a  Medical 
School  in  Edinbtiigh  about  that  time,  the  establishment  of  the 
Physic  Garden  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians>  and  bo«r, 
in  1685,  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  and  Drs.  James  Halket  and  ArchHiatd 
Pitcairne,  were  appointed  by  the  Town  Cuimcil  to  he  "I^iofcs^ors 
of  Medicine  in  the  University."    But  these  appoituments  were 
honorary  ;  Halket  and  Pitcairne  never  lectured  at  all,  and  all 
that  we  know  of  Sibbald's  teaching  is,  that  twenty-one  years  after 
his  appointment  as  Professor  he  advertised  his  willingness  to  give 
some  private  lectures  in  Medidne  and  Natural  History.  These 
three  distingubhed  physicians,  then,  were  only  nominally  Unmraky 
Professors.    The  foundation  of  the  Medicad  Faculty  really  dales 
from  1726.     Much  gratitude,  however,  is  due  to  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  for  all  that  he  did  for  Edinburgh.     ScienlificaUy,  he 
appears  not  to  have  been  very  strong.    He  published  an  account 
of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Scotland,  under  the  title  of  IVodrcmus 
Historia  Naiuralh^  which  Dr.  Pitcairne  unmercifully  reviewed 
In  a  pamphlet  called  Disserialio  de  UgUna  Mist^rm  NaimrmJis^ 
holding  up  to  ridicule  the  wild  oxen  with  manes,  the  beavcis,  the 
badgers  resembling  swine^  the  nightingales,  etc.,  which  Sibbald 
had  discovered  in  Scotland    The  fact  appears  to  be  that 
Sibbald's  book  had  been  compiled  out  of  the  answers  to  questions 
circulated,  whi(  h  answers  had  often  heen  furnished  by  ignorant, 
or  peiiiai<s  logui^h  persons.     Dr.  Halket  was  not  a  i>erson  of  any 
great  eminence ;  but  Dr.  Pitcairne  deserves  especial  mention  ia 
this  place,  not  only  as  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  of  his  time, 
but  (Ml  account  of  the  honour  which  he  reflected  on  his  country 
by  being  chosen  as  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  Univeialy  of 
Leyden,  a  distinction  which  he  gained  partly  by  a  learned  treatise 
vindicaim^  lur  Harvey  the  discovery  of  the  circulatio!i  of  the 
bluud.     1  le  only  remained  a  year  in  his  Chair  at  Leyden,  l>crau>c 
his  wife's  friends  did  not  wish  her  to  reside  abroad.     It  may  be 
mentioned  that  his  Xxyden  appointment  was  made  in  i692ySefCB 
yean  alter  he  had  been  made  honorary  Professor  in  £dinburglk 
Pitcairne  followed  the  principles  in  Medical  science  of  Bdlin^ 
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who  dedicated  a  volume  of  Ofusada  to  him.  He  had  an  exten- 
sive  practice  in  Edinburgh;  he  was  a  great  wit,  and  also  an 

excellent  scholar,  and  the  author  of  many  Latin  poems,  chiefly 
uf  a  satirical  character  ;  being  an  Episcopalian  and  a  Jacobite, 
and  also  somewhat  ribald  in  his  jokes,  he  was  accused  (unjustly) 
by  the  Presbyterians  of  being  "a  confirmed  DeisL*'  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  Principal  Carstares,  hut  Bower  mistakes  in  saying 
that  he  had  been  of  the  same  standing  "  as  Carstares  at  college^ 
for  Carstares  graduated  in  1667,  and  Pitcairne  in  167 1.  He 
liicd  ill  I  7 1 3. 

By  the  arrangements  made  in  1726  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  315),  when 
four  Professors  then  ai^pointed  divided  the  Medical  teaching 
^unong  themselves  the  Chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  was 
plotted  to  (i)  Andrew  Sinclair,  a  physician  who  had  graduated 
at  Angers.    In  lecturing  he  took  for  his  text4x>ok  the  InsHhh 
tioncs  Mediae  of  ijoerhaave,  and  did  not  go  beyond  what  was 
therein  contained.     His  lectures  were  delivered  in  Latin,  as 
^ndeed  all  those  of  the  Medical  Faculty  then  were,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  Anatomy;  Sinclair's  Latin  was  considered 
remarkably  elegant    His  health  failed  in  1747,  and  his  place 
^as  taken  by  (s)  Robert  Wuytt,  1747 -1766,  who  became  a 
jright  luminary  in  the  rising  University,  and  left  a  name  great  in 
he  history  of  physiological  science.     Whytt  was  the  son  of 
^i&obert  Whytt,  Esc^.,  of  liennochy ;  he  had  a  good  fortune,  and 
'^n  1743  married  the  sister  of  James  Balfour  of  Pilrig  (afterwards 
Proliessor  of  Moral  Philosophy);  their  son,  inheriting  the  entailed 
•state  of  General  Melville  of  Strathkinness,  took  the  name  of 
Vhytt-Mclville,  or  Whyte  Melville,  and  was  grandfather  to  the 
ate   Mr.  Whyte  Melville,  of  Mount  Melville,  St.  Andrews. 
Vhytt  pursued  Medicine  for  the  love  of  science ;  he  graduated 
«I.D.  at  Rheims  in  1736,  having  studied  under  Monro  primus 
'  nd  iiis  colleagues  in  Edinburgh,  Cheselden  in  London,  Winslow 
n  Paris,  the  aged  Boerhaave  and  Albinns  m  Leyden.  About 
hat  time  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  brother  Horace  being  both 
"  roublcd  willi  the  stone,  public  attention  was  called  to  this  disease, 
nd  the  Government  paid  a  Mrs.  Joanna  Stephens  ^^^5000  for 
he  secret  of  her  Medicine  for  curing  *'all  calculous  complaints,'' 
'  1  order  that  it  might  be  sold  cheaply  to  the  poor.    It  proved,  of 
^  ourse,  to  be  a  quack  preparation  contaming  a  number  of  useless 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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ingredients.^  In  1743  Whytt  coatributcd  a  paper  to  the  ££^ 
btiith  MtdkeU  Essays  on  the  Virtues  of  Lime  Water  in  the  or 
of  Stone" ;  it  was  afterwards  published  separate!/,  lan  iIbim^ 
several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  French  and  GenwL 

Whytt  treated  the  stone  by  administering  an  ounce  daily  : 
Alicant  s()n]>  in  three  jjints  of  lime  water.  It  was  as  a  sedatrst. 
rather  than  as  a  solvent,  that  this  treatmcru,  now  exploded,  ha: 
any  success.  The  treatise,  however,  led  Black,  then  at  Gbsgov. 
to  study  the  nature  of  different  kinds  of  lime  water,  and  la  bs: 
fruitful  results. 

Whytt,  on  succeeding  to  the  Chair  of  "Institutes,'*  at  fir^ 
used  Boerhaave's  Insiiiuiioms  as  his  text-book,  but  in  1763  ::. 
exchanged  this  for  the  rathologia  of  Gaubius.  In  the  meantrr 
he  had  brought  out  in  1751  his  treatise  On  the  Viial  amd  tika 
Involuntary  Motions  in  Animals^  which  attracted  the  attentioQ  0 
physiologists  throughout  Europe.  In  this,  throwing  aside  ik 
doctrine  of  Stahl  that  the  rational  soul  is  the  cause  of  all  invoisi- 
tary  motions  in  animals,  Wliytt  ascribed  such  movciiients  to"t:: 
effect  of  a  stmuilus  acting  on  an  unconscious  sentient  priocif  'f 
Haller  called  Whytt  a  "semi-animist,"  and  indeed  he  was  not  fT: 
distinct  in  his  utterances  ;  but  he  traced  involuntaiy  moveoMit? 
to  an  anima^  which,  whether  identical  or  not  with  the  latkm 
soul,  is,  at  the  moment  of  its  supplying  the  stunulus,  without  tr> 
reason,  intention,  or  consciousness.  Thus  Whytt's  doctrine  m:' 
be  taken  as  a  comprehensive  expression  for  the  reflex  action  r. 
the  spinal  cord  and  brain ;  and  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  eou^ 
dating  that  law  as  it  is  now  known.  He  initiated  also  ooe  or  t*r 
principal  steps  towards  the  generalisation  that  **one  animal  sorfi:: 
receives  impressions  and  another  originates  movements.** 

In  1764  he  brought  out  his  greatest  practical  work  On  Nertrx 
Jlypochojidrmc^  or  Jhstertc  Diseases^  and  on  the  Sympathy  cf  ■ 
NcrveSy  a  treatise  which  was  in  advance  of  its  age,  and  contribut: 
to  the  ra]>id  strides  made  by  Medicine  in  the  latter  haif  of  tit 
eighteenth  century.    Whytt  died  in  1766,  in  the  fifty-second  jtr 
of  his  age.' 

(3)  William  Cullbn,  1766-1773.    This  great  Professa 

*  Bower,  J  It  it.  Un.  Ed.^  vol.  iL  p.  348, 

'  Most  of  the  al>ove  account  is  tr^l<cn  from  Dr.  WiUiuA  Sellu^ft  JftMft^f' 
tht  Li/4  aitd  Wriiings  of  RoUrt  Whyit,  etc.,  1862. 
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who  had  held  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  for  more  than  ten  years, 
had  also  given  proofe  in  other  and  more  congenial  departments  of 
his  capacity ;  from  1757  onwards  he  had  delivered  Clinical  lectures 

.  in  the  Inrinnaiy,  ni  liic  place  of  RutherfoiLl,  whose  strength  was 
failing  ;  in  1760,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Alston,  he  had  given  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Materia  Medica.  When  Rutherford  wished 
to  retire  in  1765,  CuUen  on*ered  himself  for  the  Chair  of  Practice 
of  Physic,  which  was  indeed  his  proper  sphere;  but  Rutherford, 
from  some  feeling  of  jealousy,  declined  to  resign  in  his  favour, 
and  persuaded  the  Town  Council  to  bring  from  Aberdeen,  as 
successor  to  liiniself,  Dr.  John  Gregory,  who  was  an  accomplished 
Physician,  and  the  author  of  a  Comparaiive  Vitw  of  the  Faculties 
of  Man  with  those  of  the  Anitml  World,  Next  year  Whytt  died, 
and  the  Students,  who  had  a  strong  appreciation  of  CuUen  as  a 
Clinical  teacher,  petitioned  that  John  Gregory  might  be  transfened 
to  the  Chair  of  Institutes,  and  Cullen  placed  in  that  of  Practice 
of  Physic,  ur  else  that  Uicy  should  be  jointly  a])|iointed  to  ihc  two 
Chairs,  and  inst meted  to  teach  the  two  subjects  in  alternate 
sessions.  The  iown  Council  did  not  immediately  accede  to 
this;  they  appointed  Cullen  in  1766  to  be  Whytt's  successor, 
bringing  Black  over  to  be  Professor  of  Chemistry;  but  in  1769 
they  adopted  the  second  suggestion,  and  appointed  Cullen  and 
I  Gregory  to  be  joint  Professors  of  Medidne,  and  to  lecture  alter- 
I  nately  on  the  I  hcury  and  TracUce  of  PhysiC  By  this  arrangement 
I  the  Medical  Faculty  was  strengthened.  Till  Gregory's  death  in 
!  1773  Cullen,  each  alternate  year,  lectured  on  the  Practice  of 
Physic  He  gave  altogether  five  courses  on  the  Institutes  or 
Theory  of  Medicine ;  but  he  told  his  Students  at  the  outset  that 
by  "Theory*'  he  did  not  mean  "hypothesis";  "my  general 
doctrines,"  said  he,  "are  to  be  only  so  many  general  facts."  His 
"general  facts''  were  the  product  of  a  life  of  extraordinary 
laboriousness  in  reading  and  observation ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  noted  that  Cullen,  in  every  department  in  which  he  pre- 
lected, was  extremely  speculative.  His  chief  contribution  to 
physiology  was  bringing  into  prominent  notice  the  nervous  system, 
csj)c(  ially  in  reference  to  disease.  Former  systems  iiad  regarded 
the  human  body  in  a  mechanical  way,  as  "a  chemical  mixt/  or 
as  "  a  hydraulic  machine ;"  CuUen  added  a  third  way  of  viewing 
it,  as    an  animated  nervous  frame."   From  this  he  developed  a 
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more  correct  classificatioo  of  disease,  introducing  the  hitherto  ub-  . 
tabled  class  of  neufwes.  It  is  said  that  the  good  Provost  Dim- 
mond  came  to  him  one  day,  begging  him  not  to  damnge  the 
tising  UniYcisity  by  opposing  the  doctrines  of  Boethaave^  But 
Cullen,  basing  himself  to  some  extent  upon  Hofmann  and  itiD 
more  on  his  own  experience,  had  passed  beyond  Boerhaave,  and 
he  was  soon  recognised  in  England  and  on  tlie  ContinciU  .is  2 
leader  in  Medicme.  It  may  indeed  be  claimed  for  him  that  in 
his  time  he  was  the  foremost  physician  in  the  wofkL  In  1  7  73,  c« 
John  Gregory's  death,  he  became  sole  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  and  held  the  Chair  for  seventeen  yeais,  during  which  ttme 
he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Professors  that  the  Univenit^ 
has  had  to  boast  ot  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  aO  his 
scientific  merits,  which  are  minutely  recorded  in  the  Lt/e  of  Cullrm  | 
by  the  late  Professor  John  Thomson.  CuUcn  was  instrument^  I 
in  the  drawing  up  of  the  first  Statuia  SoUanta  for  Medical  Uvgrcx-s 
in  the  University  in  1767  (see  Vol.  1.  p.  330),  which  were  indeed 
much  wanted,  for  an  unfortunate  case  had  occurred  in  i  766  of  an 
impostor  named  Leeds,  who  having  attended  the  Medical  Ijectwres 
without  knowing  a  word  of  Latin,  in  which  famguage  they  were 
delivered,  and  having,  by  a  Theds  written  by  some  one  ds^  got 
a  degree  as  M.D.,  was  on  the  strength  of  this  made  Physictaa  lo 
the  London  Hospital,  where  his  ignorance  brought  disgrace  oc 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Cullen*s  chief  works  were  his^ 
Synopsis  iVosoio^'^uc  Methodicte  ( 1 766),  his  rradia  oj PJiyiu  (17751, 
and  his  Fint  OulUna  of  the  Practiu  0/  physic,  which  woik  » 
even  yet  used  and  quoted.  Cullen  was  not  only  a  supceiM 
physician,  but  also  most  admirable  as  a  lecturer,  and  he  tniocd 
up  a  large  number  of  very  eminent  physicians.  He  was  kindly^ 
generous,  and  sociable,  and  of  evenings  fond  of  a  rubber  of  sb- 
peimy  whist,  lie  had  a  country-house  at  Ormiston  Hill,  near 
Kirknewton,  and  enjoyed  country  pi:  i  n  its.  He  resi^mxl  ht> 
connection  with  the  University,  alter  liulding  Ciians  in  it  va 
thirty-four  years,  at  the  end  of  17S9.  'i*^e  Toi»t»  Coumi: 
then  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  silver  plate,  lie  djoi 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  was  buried  in  Kirknewton  Church- 
yard. 

(4)  jAMis  Gmegory,  1776-1789.    OnCuUen's  moving  into 

the  Ciuuf  of  Tiactice  of  Tliysic  in  i773>  ^  Town  Cooncil 
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offered  the  Chair  of  Institutes  to  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  Drum- 
rnondy  whose  very  Edinburgh  names  indicate  that  he  was  pos- 
sibly a  relative  of  the  great  Provost,  and  certainly  named  after  the 

^reat  Analomist.    Jiul  Drummond  was  al  ihis  lime  scLllcd  in 
Naples,  and  Pliysician  to  the  King.    After  waiting  for  two  sessions 
the  Town  Council  made  another  choice,  and  it  unanimously  fell 
upon  James  Gregory,  who^  though  only  twenfy-three  years  old, 
had  great  personal  qualification^  and  an  extraordinary  pedigree  to 
justify  his  election.    He  was  son  of  John  Gregory,  late  Professor 
of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  grandson  of  the  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  Aberdeen,  and  great-grandson  of  James  Gregory  the  great  Pro- 
lessor  of  Mathematics.   Altogether,  he  was  the  sixteentli  Professor 
that  had  sprung  from  the  loins  of  David  Gregory,  Esq.,  of  Kinairdy 
in  Aberdeenshire.   Bom  in  1753,  he  had  come  with  his  father 
ifrom  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh,  had  gone  through  the  Arts  course, 
had  then  spent  some  time  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  had  gradu- 
ated MA),  in  Edinburgh,  and  liad  spent  two  years  in  Medical 
studies  in  Holland,  France,  and  Italy.    While  he  licid  the  Chair 
of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  he  was  engaged  in  drawing  up  for 
his  Students  a  text-book  of  the  subject ;  this  he  brought  out  in 
•  1 788,  under  the  title  of  Cans/ettus  Medidtua  Thearctka^  which 
I  was  "a  model  for  perspicuity,  exactness,  completeness  for  the  time^ 
and  classical  elegance.    It  was  for  a  long  time  a  slaiidaid  wuik 
for  examination  in  I^atinity  at  the  various  examining  boards  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  was  adopted  as  a  text-book  even  at  some 
German  Universities.    Its  extraordinary  success,  however,  did  not 
tempt  him  to  any  new  elfort  of  authorcraft  in  his  second  Chair 

 that  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  which  he  obtained  in  1790,  on 

CuUen's  retirement,  and  held  till  1821,  thus  serving  in  the  Uni- 
versity as  Professoi  fur  luiiy-five  years.    Sir  R.  Christison  says  of 
,  him  :  **  He  was  tlie  most  captivating  lecturer  I  ever  heard."  L^irge, 
I  powerful,  and  handsome,  he  was  full  of  combativeness ;  and  on 
;  questions  about  Infirmary  management  he  was  involved  "  in 
deadly  life-long  feud  with  many  estimable  brethren,  both  in  and 
beyond  the  University."    "His  measures  for  the  cure  of  disease 
were  sharp  and  incisive.    In  acute  diseases  there  was  no  Muieanc 

1  Sir  R.  Christiiofi^s  Ruplkciiom,  James  Gregory,  though  wrhing  nothing 
'  more  on  Medicine,  was  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  LiUrary  mid  PhUnopkU^ 
S*f^  (>792)*  and  of  a  Tkt9iy  tfiki  iMt  tf  Fer^t  (1787)1 
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Exptctante  for  Gregory.  He  somehow  left  us  with  the  imprcssk- 
that  we  were  to  be  masters  over  nature  in  all  such  diseases.  Th^ 
consequence  was  that  Gregorian  Physic,  free  blood-lettiiig,  tk 
cold  effusion,  brisk  purging,  frequent  blisters,  the  nauseating  actioB 
of  tartar-emetic,  came  to  rule  medical  practice  for  many  jreais  io 
all  quarters  throughout  the  British  Islands  and  the  Coloiiiei' 
Gregory's  influence  has  now  passed  away ;  blood-letting,  of  wfaicfc 
he  was  the  apostle,  has  been  superseded.  But  his  name  still  li^ci 
as  a  hoiiseholLi  word  in  connection  with  that  milder  remedv— 
"Gregorys  mixture/'  He  died  in  April  i  Sax,  and  received  a 
public  funeral  in  Edinburgh. 

(5)  Andrew  Duncan  primus^  1790-18 19,  having  graduated 
in  Arts  at  St  Andrews,  became  a  distinguished  Medical  Student 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1762-1768.    Especially  he 
a  leading  member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  wii 
President  in  1 764  ;  and  after  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  Chin, 
in  1769,  he  was  four  limes  successively  re-elected  to  the  saice 
office,  while  holding  which  he  carried  through  the  building  of  tk 
Society's  hall,  wliere  his  portrait  now  hangs.    He  always  regmke 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  as  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
versity,  and  throughout  his  long  life  he  was  in  the  habit  of  oca 
sionally  attending  its  nieelings.    Andrew  Duncan  \v.is  tlie  fin- 
extra-mural  lecturer  on  Medicine  of  any  importance  in  luimburi'. 
In  1774,  while  Dnimmond  was  still  ex|)ected  from  Naples  to 
the  Chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine^  Duncan  was  appoiiiBd 
to  teach  the  class,  which  he  did  for  two  sessions,  at  the  swc 
time  giving  Clinical  lectures  In  the  Infirmary.    On  Drumnioo<r» 
iilliinale  declinature  Duncan  naturally  applied  for  the  Chair,  L 
hc  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  brilliant  young  James  Gregor 
Mortified  by  this  rejection,  he  announced  his  intention  oi  iecte 
ing  extra-murally  on  Medicine ;  he  attracted  a  certain  number  c 
Students,  and  his  class  during  fifteen  years  gradually  tjiGiesseC 
At  this  period  he  published  his  Elements  of  Hierapemiies^  \t 
Medical  Commentaries y  and  his  Heads  of  Lectures  on  the  Th 
and  Pmt/f<r  of  Physic.     He  thus  made  hiniscU  so  solid  a  nan- 
that  in  1790  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  James  Gregory  as  Pre^ 
fessor  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine.    He  was  a  respectable  ac. 
respected  Professor  for  twenty-nine  years.    Every  Sunday  eveni-v 
during  the  session  he  used  to  entertain  twenty  or  thirty  of  b 
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Students  at  bis  own  house,  thus  going  through  the  whole  class.^ 
He  was  also  a  valuable  member  of  the  Senatus  Academicus, 

always  taking  broad  and  liberal  views  of  the  questions  that  arose. 
In  1797,  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Town  Council,  he  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  after  ten 
yeais'  opposition  he  saw  his  idea  realised  It  is  astonishing  how 
many  good  things  in  Edinbuigh  Dr.  Duncan  primus  originated 
J^/t  Dispensary,  which  was  entirely  his  creation ;  Setand^ 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Momingside;  Thirds  the  Horticultural 
Society  ;  Fourth^  tiie  llarvcian  Society  ;  ^^'^  Lh(  ulapiaii  and 

Gymnastic  Clubs  ;  Sixths  the  Medical  and  PhilosopJiual  Com- 
t/UHiarUs^  which  he  started  and  edited,  till  in  1804  this  periodical 
became  the  Edinburgh  Midiad  ami  Surgitai  Journal  under  the 
editorship  of  his  son.  Dr.  Duncan's  vigour  was  prolonged  into 
extreme  old  age.  For  more  than  half  a  century  it  was  his  prac- 
tice every  May-day  morning  to  walk  to  the  top  of  Arthur  s  Scat. 
This  feat  he  accomplished  for  the  last  time  in  1827,  when  he  was 
in  his  eighty-third  year.  Next  year  he  did  not  feel  himself  equal 
to  the  task,  and  he  died  soon  after  the  May-day  of  1828.  In 
1 81 9  he  had  rested  the  teaching  of  the  Chaur  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  to  his  son. 

(6)  Andrsw  Duncan  mundus^  1819*1821,  only  held  this 
Chair  for  two  years,  j)rcfcrring  to  take  that  of  Materia  Mcdica, 
when  it  became  vacant,  so  tiiat  an  account  of  liim  will  be  more 
appropriate  elsewhere. 

(7)  WiLUAM  FuLTENEY  AusoN,  182 1-1842,  was  uot  Only  au 
eminent  Piofessor,  and  for  a  time  head  of  the  Medical  profession 
in  this  country^  but  his  name  deserves  to  be  kept  in  remembrance 
as  a  great  phtkmthropist,  and  the  author  of  the  improved  system 
of  the  Poor  l_^iws  in  Scotland,  by  which  the  misery  of  the  poor 
has  been  alleviated,  and  tiie  tendencies  to  disease  diminished ; 
while  all  have  been  taught  the  important  lesson  that  their  own 
safety  and  happiness  are  indissolubly  linked  with  those  of  other 
men.  WiUiam  Pulteney  Alison  was  son  of  an  Episcopal  Minister 
In  Edinburgh  (author  of  the  celebrated  Essay  on  Tas/e,  which  in 
iSi  I  produced  so  much  discussion  on  the  Philosophy  of  Peauty) 
and  of  the  sister  of  Professor  James  Gregory;  his  younger  brother 

1  Sir  R.  Christiaon,  in  his  XudUtHms,  describes  one  of  these  eDtertahi- 
iDcnU  as  ^'a  dull  enough  tcft  and  talk  paity*" 
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was  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  and  Historiao  oi 
Modem  Europe.  In  early  life  he  had  the  advantage  of  tbe  boi 
literary  and  scientific  society  in  Edinburgh,  which  gathered  in  hb 
father's  house.    He  was  himself  a  devoted  follower  of  Da^ 

Stewart,  and  much  given  to  Metaphysics;  as  late  as  1817,  in  his 
thirty -seventh  year,  he  defended  the  system  of  his  master  ic 
Blacktvood^s  Magazine.     Alison,  in  Iiis  ardent  youth,  fired  by  the 
events  of  the  European  war,  had  wished  to  join  the  army;  bat 
he  obeyed  the  counsels  of  his  und^  studied  Mediciiie^  nd 
graduated  M.D.  in  181 1  with  a  Thesis  De  ytrOms  Mitn 
Mediealridbus,    After  a  short  tour,  in  which  he  witnessed  ^ 
entry  of  the  Allied  Armies  into  Paris,  and  which  he  described  in 
a  vohime  of  Travels  in  France^  he  settled  to  practise  in  Edin- 
burgh, csperially  as  Physician  to  the  New  Town  Dis{>ensary.  Uis 
constant  work  among  the  poor  in  this  capacity,  and  hts  obsem- 
tion  of  the  epidemic  fevers  of  1817-1819,  of  iSay-iSaS,  of  183^ 
1837,  and  1838,  impressed  him  with  the  conviction  that  there 
was  a  direct  connection  between  destitution  and  epidemic  disease: 
This  led  him  to  a  series  of  long-continued,  and  finally  successful 
exertions  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  Scotland 
The  systems  of  England  and  Scotland  for  a  long  time  encd  is 
opposite  directions,  that  of  England  in  too  easy  largesses^  that  of 
Scotland  in  a  too  griping  economy.   Scotland  swanned  wiA 
beggars,  and  epidemic  fevers  alarmingly  increased.    The  national 
sentiment,  however,  supported  the  national  system,  and  the 
General  Assembly  reported  \\\  lavoiu  of  it    In  1840  Dr.  Aliso.*! 
brought  out  his  Obsert'aiions  on  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in 
Scotland^  which  won  the  public  ear,  and  the  result  was  the  Act 
of  1845,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Supenriskiai 
Such  was  Alison's  great  service  to  his  country,  outside  of  the 
University.    And  what  he  did  was  not  done  as  by  a  mere  Political 
Economist  with  a  ( Icar  view  ;  it  was  the  outcome  of  his  great 
sympathy  with  and  comjias.^iun  for  the  |)Oor.    He  gave  away  half 
his  fortune  to  charitable  objects,  and  devoted  half  his  ttme  lo 
untemuneratcd  attendance  on  the  poor,    Uis  benevolence  wis 
often  indiscriminate,  and  doubtless  often  abused,  but  he  showed 
a  divine  spirit  in  common  life    It  is  curious  that  in  theory  he 
should  have  been  diametrically  opposed  lo  1  )r.  Chalmers,  whose 
voluntary  system  for  tlie  relief  of  pauperism  was  nobly  earned  out 
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by  himself  and  Edward  Irving  in  one  parish  of  Glasgow,  but  for 
a  whole  country  was  impossible. 

In  1830  Alison  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  the  Chair  of 
Mescal  Jurisprudence,  but  he  only  held  this  for  a  year;  and  he 

was  then  removed  by  the  Town  Council  into  the  Chair  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  in  which  he  taught  for  twenty  years.  In 
1 83 1  he  published  his  Outlines  of  Fhysiokgyy  embodying  the 
substance  of  his  lectures,  and  in  1833  expanded  this  into  his 
OuiUnes  0/  Pfysicb^  and  Paihoiogy^  which  formed  a  complete 
textbook.  "The  idea  of  a  Hftfora  or  /  r^n,  of  something  dis- 
tinct from  and  superadded  to  the  physical  forces  of  dead  matter, 
was  the  ruling  idea  of  all  Dr.  Alison's  physiological  specu- 
lations."^ 

In  1842  Alison  succeeded  Dr.  Home  as  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic  In  the  following  year  he  published  his  OuU 
Hnes  iff  Paihdogy  and  PraeHa  cf  Medicine^  In  1846  his  health, 
undermined  with  excessive  labours,  began  to  give  way;  in  1855 
he  resigned  his  Chair,  but  was  still  able  to  take  an  interest  m 
scientific  pursuits.  In  1 858  he  resided  over  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  entliusiastic- 
ally  hailed  by  many  hundreds  of  practitioners.  In  1859  he 
received  a  public  funeral  from  the  Magistrates^  the  University^  and 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh* 

(8)  Allen  Thomson,  i849-r848,  the  second  son  of  John 

'I'liunison,  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  and  afterwards  of  Patho- 
logy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  succeeded  Dr.  Alison  in 
the  Chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.  In  1 848  he  migrated 
to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow^  of  which 
he  is  now  Emeritus  Professor. 

(9)  John  Hughes  Bennett,  1848-1874,  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth  and  cnrly  education,  and  cvlh  went  through  a  Medical 
apprcntu  csliip  at  Maidstone;  hut  in  his  twenty-first  year  he  came 
to  Edinburgli  for  more  thorough  Medical  study,  and  after  that  he 
became  naturalised  in  the  place.  He  was  made  President  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society,  and  in  1837  graduated  M.D.  with  the 
highest  honours,  receiving  a  gold  medal  for  his  Thesis  on  The 
Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Brain*"  He  then  spent  lour  years 

1  From  the  dliittiary  notice  of  rrnfessor  Alison  in  the  Edu^wr^^  Midiiol 
/Mtmai^  vol.     p.  475>  from  which  the  above  facts  are  taken. 
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on  the  Continent  He  acquired  French  so  perfectly  as  to  wrile 
in  tlie  Medical  journals  of  Paris,  and  to  be  made  President  of  tht 
Parisian  Medical  Society.  In  Germany  be  ac  iuired  great  ezpert- 
ness  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  practical  Medkme.  Rdon- 
tng  to  Edinbuigh  in  1S41,  he  for  some  years  gim  extrMianl 
courses  of  lectures  on  Histology,  and  at  this  time  published  a 
treatise  on  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  certm 
forms  of  gout,  rhcunialism,  and  scrofula,  as  he  had  seen  it  applied 
in  Germany.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Bennett's  Medial 
teaching  was  a  reaction,  in  some  respects,  ag^nst  that  of  Jamo 
Gregory.  He  discouraged  the  practice  of  blood-lelttng^  and  ia> 
troduced  into  this  country  the  invigorating  treatment  of  paHmrn- 
ary  consumption,  which  had  before  been  ignorantly  treated  ai 
an  inflammation  by  depletory  measures.  Bennett,  on  the  otha 
hand,  was  the  apostle  of  cod-liver  oil.  In  1848,  on  the  depariuit 
to  Glasgow  of  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
to  be  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

He  was  an  admirable  teacher,  being  very  dear  and  loll  of 
incisive  eloquence.  His  excellent  elocution  was  said  to  hnve  beoi 
partly  due  to  his  early  training  by  a  gifted  mother,  who  canted 
him  to  read  alnud  to  her  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  a 
very  keen,  capable  man,  fond  of  controversy,  and  perhaj>s  to) 
Stubborn  an  opponent  of  the  recognition  of  extra -Acadeoikai 
teachers.  Apart  from  such  burning  questions,^  he  was  voy 
pleasant  to  his  colleagues.  He  was  an  honour  to  the  Univcnitf, 
because  his  scientific  merit  was  known  and  acknowledged  fiv  and 
wide  HI  1  Europe  and  America.  Besides  more  than  a  hundred 
memoirs  on  various  anatomical  and  pathological  subjects,  be 
published  CH/u'cal  Lectures  on  the  rnnciples  and  J^ra^tict  cf 
Mtdianiy  which  was  translated  into  foreign  languages ;  Inirodiu- 
ticn  to  Clinical  Mniiam;  OuiHms  0/  FhyMagy:  Text-Book  ^ 
Physiology;  a  small  work  on  Pulmmary  Commmfiiom^  and 
another  on  Cancermts  and  Canamd  Growths,  His  life  was 
probably  sliortcned  by  excess  of  work.  In  1874,  his  strength 
being  prostrated,  he  resigned  his  Chair,  and  then  (10)  Willum 
RUTHKRFORD,  the  present  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  MedioBC^ 
was  appointed  by  the  Curators. 
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B/the  arrangement  made  in  1726  the  teaching  of  the  Practice 
of  Physic  in  the  University  was  allotted  to  Drs.  Rutherford  and 
Innes.    (i)  John  Rutherford,  i 726-1 766,  lectured,  as  before 

mentioned,  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Boerhaave.  When  the  Infirmary 
was  opened  in  1746  for  cliiiii  al  teaching,  Rutherford,  in  addition 
to  his  systematic  courses,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  Professor- 
ship, commenced  giving  clinical  lectures.  For  twenty  years  more 
he  continued  these  combined  duties.  He  was  possessed,"  says 
Bower,^  ^  of  very  respectable  talents,  exceedingly  cautious  in  his 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  the  students  reposed  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  tlie  opinions  which  he  deHvercd.  "  Dr.  Buchan,  the 
author  of  DouukHc  Aftdidne,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  said  of  him  : 
Rutlierford  is  slow  but  absolutely  sure."  He  resigned  his 
Chair  in  1766,  John  Inncs,  who  acted  as  his  colleague,  and  of 
whom  nothing  special  is  recorded,  having  retired,  owing  to  failing 
health,  in  1746.  The  circumstances  of  the  appointment  of  (2) 
John  Gregory,  1766-1773,  have  been  already  mentioned  (above, 
P-  403).  He  was  son  of  an  Al)erdeen  Professor,  and  a  very  worthy 
member  of  the  great  Gregorian  family.  He  was  first  cousin  to 
Reid,  tlie  psychologist.  He  learned  Medicine  in  Edinburgh  and 
afterwards  at  Leyden,  and  subsequently  to  this  was  Regent  of 
Philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  but  soon  resigned  the 
appointment  He  then  went  to  London  as  a  Physician,  had  the 
friendship  of  Lord  l.yttclton  and  I.ady  Wortlcy  Montague,  and 
was  made  F.R.S.  He  returned  to  Aberdeen  in  1756,  to  succeed 
his  father  as  I'rofessor  of  Medicine.  On  being  called  to  succeed 
Kutherford  in  the  Chair  of  Practice  of  Physic,  he  gave  some  in- 
troductory lectures  on  The  DutUt  and  Quaiifaatiam  of  a  Pkysp- 
€UMt  which  were  afterwards  published.  In  1770  he  brought  out 
his  Eienunis  of  ihe  Practice  of  Physic  for  the  use  of  his  class.  On 
the  death  of  his  wife  (the  daughter  of  Lord  Forbes)  he  wrote,  in 
her  memory,  a  charming  little  work  entitled  A  Patlufs  Legacy  to 
kis  Daughters,    In  1773,  at  forty- nine,  he  was  sud- 

denly cut  off  by  an  attack  of  gout,'  to  which  he  had  been  subject 

^  HiH,  CM.  Ei.t  voL  IL  II.  214. 
*  In  the  MS.  correspondence  of  David,  ilth  Eul  of  Bnchan,  a  little  tnit 
of  Dr.  John  Gngoiy  is  rccofded.  There  wts  a  letter  from  Gregory  to  Loid 
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from  his  eighteenth  year.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  most  Mbk, 
accomplished,  and  refined  man,   Beattte»  in  the  last  slasuais  cf 

his  Minstrel y  deplores  his  loss. 

(j)  William  Cullen,  i 773-1 790,  and  (4)  James  Gregorv, 
have  been  already  characterised.    On  the  death  of  the  latter  (5) 
James  Homk,  1S21-1842,  applied  for  the  Chair  of  Practice 
Physic    Of  him  Sir  Robert  Christison  saysi  in  his  RtooUeaiam: 
**  In  Materia  Medica  my  instructor  was  Dr.  James  Homev  who 
was  then  a  popular  lectuier,  with  a  class-room  so  crowded  that 
some  twenty  students  had  to  stand  every  morning  inside  the  dcxjr, 
notwithstanding  his  early  hour  of  8  a.m.  in  the  dark  winter  season. 
Such  testimony  may  surprise  those  who  know  that,  when  translated 
in  iSai  to  the  Chair  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  he  failed  from  the 
first  as  a  lecturer,  and  lost  eventually  all  hold  on  the  attention  of 
his  Students,  his  class-room  becoming  a  scene  of  negligence,  dis- 
respect,* noise,  and  uUci  confusion  for  a  few  years  before  his  death 
in  1842.    lUit  in  his  first  Chair,  although  his  lectures  were  not 
enlightened  by  well-defmed  general  principles,  or  illustrated,  as 
now,  by  experiment  and  demonstration,  or  enlivened  by  any  of 
the  flowers  of  oratory, — ^they  were  a  mine  of  useful  facts,  laboriously 
collected,  sifted  with  care,  and  well  put  together.    His  delivery 
was  quiet  but  earnest,  and  his  whole  soul  was  evidently  in  his 
duty.    Moreover  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  exnininiii^,  at  an 
extra  hour,  such  of  the  Stuclents  as  were  willing  to  undergo  the 
trial, — a  voluntary  task,  which  at  that  time  few  Professors  under- 
took.   It  was  a  great  mistake,  however,  in  Dr.  Home  to  change 
his  Professorship  at  the  age  of  sixty-three^    It  was  a  double  error 
to  take  the  place  of  so  consummate  a  Professor  and  so  eminent 

Ctfdross  (ftfterwanls  Earl  of  Budian),  apparently  written  in  December  1766, 
acquainling  his  Lordship  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni?er- 
sity  of  Edinbufigh  had  been  conferced  npon  hiin.  This  vnnsnal  ImMMr  for  a 

nohlciiinn  was  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  Df.  Boswcll,  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  Lord  Buchan  carefully  preserved  Gregory's  letter, 
and  some  years  afterwnnls  annotated  wpon  it  a  few  pnrticu1r»r«;  nt»oiit  the  writer, 
ending  with  the  remark  :  *'i)r.  (irr|n>ry,  like  H<>I>1m's,  was  timorous  in  dark- 
ness, and  was  wonl  to  have  nn  oUl  won\an,  after  his  wife's  death,  to  hold  h'n 
hand  in  l>ed  till  lie  fell  asleep,  lie  was  found  dead  in  l>ed,  where  he  liatl 
expired  in  a  moment  without  any  pain  or  struggle. **  This  was  kindly  coitt< 
mvntcaled  by  Colonel  A.  Fergnsson,  the  biographer  of  Henry  Ersktne. 

>  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Students  used  lo  divcnily  the  lecture  hour  hf 
oecaiionally  noging  Mfmtf  twut  Bmel 
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a  physician  as  Dr,  Gregory.  But  if  it  was  a  mistake  on  Dr. 
Home's  part  to  desire  translation  to  the  Chair  of  Practice,  it  was 
a  greater  one  for  the  Patrons  to  translate  him.   A  keen,  bitter 

struggle  arose  for  the  vacant  Pro fessoi ship."  Fhe  candidates 
were  Dr.  Abercroinbie,  then  of  great  eminence  as  a  physician  j 
Dr.  John  Thomson,  the  Professor  of  Military  Surgery;  and  Home. 
Sir  Robert  indicates  that  Abercrombie  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed ;  but  the  contest  lay  between  Home  and  Thomson,  and 
was  decided  on  ix>litical  grounds,  a  majority  of  the  Town  Council 
being  Tories,  and  Home  being  a  Tory. 

(6)  William  ruLX£N£Y  Alison,  1842-1855,  has  been  already 
characterised. 

(7)  Thomas  Laycock,  1855 -1876,  was  perhaps  the  first 
Professor  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Edinburgh  who  was  not  only 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  had  received  none  of  his  Medical 

education  in  any  Scottish  University.  Born  in  Yorkshire,  he  went 
through  the  full  Medical  curriculum  of  University  College,  London, 
then  studied  at  Paris  under  Velpau  and  Lisfranc,  and  finally 
graduated  M.D.  at  Gottingen.  He  then  settled  as  a  general 
practitioner  at  York,  and  in  1846  became  Lecturer  on  the  Theory 
and  Pmctice  of  Medicine  in  the  York  Medical  School.  He  was 
a  prolific  contributor  of  1  aj  crs  to  the  Medical  journals,  and 
presently  brought  out  his  Treatise  on  the  Nervous  Diseases  of 
Wonun^  in  which  he  dcvLlopcd  original  views  as  to  the  reflex 
action  of  the  brain,  explaining  thereby  tlic  i)henomena  of  mes- 
merism, dreaming,  and  insanity.  Ultimately,  this  work  was 
extended  and  completed  as  a  system  of  Practical  Philosophy,  in 
a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Mind  and  Brain^  or  the  CorrelaHm 
of  Consciousness  and  OrganisaHotk  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  system  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  doubt  that  particular  views, 
advocated  by  I>aycock,  contributed  to  the  advance  of  Physiology 
and  of  Mental  Pathology.  He  himself  became  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  the  investigation  of  mental  phenomena  approached 
from  the  physical  ude.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  by  the  Town 
Council  as  successor  in  the  Chair  of  Practical  Physic  to  Professor 
Alison.  He  gradually  made  this  Cliaii,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
one  of  Mental  Diseases,  and  thus  gave  to  that  important  subject 
a  too  predominant  share  of  his  attention.  Ihe  province  of 
Mental  Diseases  was  very  properly  separated  by  the  Senatus  in 
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1 88 1  from  the  Chair  of  Practice  of  Physic,  and  assigned  to  a 
separate  lecturer.  Laycock,  however,  did  good  service  in  timiaia^ 
his  Students  for  the  supervision  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  is 
importing  to  them  methods  for  aUemting  the  saddest  of  bmaB 
afflictions.  It  used  to  be  an  interesting  thing  to  accompany  hini 
and  his  class  to  the  inspection  of  one  of  the  great  Lunatic  Asyiinas 
of  Scotland.  One  scheme  of  whicli  Laycock  was  an  active  jto 
motcr  was  the  selling  up  of  a  Hall  for  the  reside n(  e  of  University 
Students;  this  project,  however,  which  will  be  mentioned  ebe- 
where,  did  not  prove  successful  Laycock  died  in  1876,  in  bis 
nxty-fourth  year» 

(8)  Thomas  Grainobr  Stswart,  the  present  PioleiBor,  vaa 
then  appointed  by  the  Curators  to  the  Chair  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic 

XXVI.— IKUI  ESSOKS  OF  MIDWIFERY  AND  THE  DISEASED 
OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

(i)  JosEi'H  Gibson,  1726-1739.  We  have  related  above 
(Vol.  I.  p.  3x5)  the  circumstances  under  which  "Mr.  J<.»se{4i 
Gibson,  chirurgeon  in  Edinbuigli,''  was  appointed  **  Ckj 
Professor"  of  Midwifery,  in  connection  with  regulataoos  bf 
the  Town  Council  for  the  proper  education  of  Midwives,  «fao 
were  not  to  practise  henceforth  without  a  certificate^  signed  by 
a  Physician  and  a  Surgeon,  that  they  were  acquainted  wiA 
the  "  grounds  and  principles  "  of  their  art  This  movement  of 
the  Town  CouikiI  came  aL  aji  uitpurlune  mumcnt,  when  ti^e 
battle  of  Accoucheurs  versus  Midwivcs  had  fairly  l>ecn  engaged  ; 
and,  as  Profes^r  A.  K.  Simpson  ^  shows,  Joseph  Gibson  was 
probably  the  first  i>erson  who  ever  liad  the  title  of  "  Prolesm  of 
Midwifeiy."  On  this  ground  he  has  been  placed  al  the  head  of 
the  present  list  of  Prc^essors^  though  he  did  not  belong  to  tht 
University,  and  probably  had  none  of  the  Students  amoofi  hb 
pupils.  "  It  fe  always  taken  for  granted  that  he  lectured  only  to 
women;  but  \vl\crc  they  gathered,  and  what  instiu<  iion  he 
is  ail  unknown."    Some  traces  of  Joseph  Gittson  sIaU  lemam  m 

>  Sec  his  learned  and  intcfe&iing  lecture  on  tlie  HiUmy  0j  tkt  Ckmr  ^ 
MUwijhy  (1883),  p.  ta 
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three  contributions  to  the  Medical  Essays  and  ObservaiionSy  pub- 
lished by  A  Society  in  Edinburgh.  They  "  cannot  be  said  ^  to  be 
the  productions  of  a  master  mind  The  most  important  of  them 
discusses  the  question  of  the  mode  of  nutrition  of  the  fmhis  in 
uferoU*  In  this  Gibson  supports  the  doctrine  of  the  aliment  being 
received  both  by  the  mouth  and  the  navel,  whereas  A.  Monro 
primus^  who  has  also  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  refutes  (and 
rightly)  the  arguments  of  his  "ingenious^  valuable  friend^  Mr. 
Gibson." 

(2)  On  the  death  of  Gibson  Robert  Smith,  i  739-1 756,  was 
appoinLcd  '*  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  City's  CoUcgi ,"  "  with 
tJte  same  privileges  and  immunities  which  the  other  Professors  m 
the  said  College  do  enjoy/'  Beyond  this  nothing  is  known  of 
him.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  duly  taught  midwifery  to 
classes  of  nurses.  But  if  he  ever  wrote  anything,  the  product  of 
his  pen  has  perished."* 

(3)  Thomas  Young,  i  756-1 780,  who  next  succeeded,  has  left 
no  writings  except  his  graduation  Thesis,  De  Lade^  in  wliich  he 
treated  milk  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  sorts  of  aihncnts.  But 
MS.  notes  of  his  lectures  still  remain,  and  "  bear  evidence  to  his 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and  his 
excellent  power  of  observation  and  exposition."*  Young  was  the 
first  to  give  regular  courses  in  Midwifery  to  Medical  Students, 
and  lie  made  efiurLs  to  obtain  the  means  lor  their  clinical  instruc- 
tion. In  the  year  of  his  appointment  "a  ward  in  the  ntlic  story 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  by  the  permission  ot  the  Managers,  but 
at  Dr.  Young's  expense,  was  fitted  up  for  four  lying-in  women,  or 
as  many  more  as  Dr.  Young  could  accommodate."  But  in  addition 
to  his  work  with  Students,  Young  did  great  service  by  dissipating 
the  prejudice  which  existed  against  tlic  necessity  of  instructing 
IMidwives.  Professor  Hamilton,  his  successeir,  speaking  of  this, 
said ;  "  Even  they  who  pretended  to  the  sacred  name  of  philo- 
sophers, joined  in  the  prejudice.  Dame  Nature,  they  said,  is  the 
proper  midwife,  and  nobody  can  be  better  qualified  to  attend  to 
tier  dictates  than  Dame  Ignomnce.  Dr.  Young  might,  with 
great  facility,  by  publishing  a  few  of  the  horrible  blunders  com- 
mitted by  the  midwives  resident  in  Ediiibiiigh  wlien  he  began  to 
practice*  recorded  in  his  note-book,  iiave  offered  powerful  argu- 

Hid,  p.  11.  *  Jhid,     13.  '  JHi.  p.  14. 
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ments  against  such  opinions,  but  he  preferred  the  more  philaa- 
thropic  and  dignified  method  of  showing  by  its  effects  the  nttfity 
of  his  own  plan.    Such  has  been  the  public  oonvictioo  on  this 

subject,  that  in  the  present  day  there  is  scarcely  a  pkarish  in 
Scotland  the  midwife  of  which  has  not  been  regularly  taughi' 
After  twenty-four  years  of  teaching  Vuung  asked  for  assistaiice 
in  his  Chair,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  appointed  (17^) 
as  joint  Professor,  and  three  yeais  hiter  became  sole  oocoput 
of  the  Chair, 

(4)  Alexandsr  Hamilton,  i  780-1800,  *<is  the  first  of  the 

Edinburgh  Professors  of  Midwifery  whose  name  is  known  to  the 
outside  world,  so  that  Siebold,  in  his  VersuJi  emer  G^scJiithtf  da 
G€burtshulji\  mentions  him  as  *  an  active  mar^  who  has  done  good 
service  for  the  promotion  of  this  deixurtraent'  Five  years  befoie 
his  appointment  Hamilton  had  published  a  text-book,  Rlemumb  tf 
thi  Fractut  of  Midmfifj^  and  at  later  periods  he  bcought 
more  complete  treatises  on  midwifery  and  the  managemetit  of 
female  complaints,  whicli  were  translated  into  German."^  '*Orc 
of  Kay's  iH)rlraiu  gives  wlial  is  j^robably  a  correct  mipression  of 
this  really  remarkable  man.  Wean  ml;  the  wig  and  shov«l  haiythe 
long  coat,  knee  breeches  and  buckle  shoes  of  tite  period,  we  see 
this  active  little  man  trotdng  about,  swinging  freely  the  daincy 
hands  with  rufiles  round  the  wrists.  He  is  of  short  stature^  kr 
he  looks  no  taller  than  one  of  the  ladies  whom  the  artist  has 
inirudiu  cd  with  tlie  projected  nuitT,  and  the  ex  ,  - :ediy  uj^ 
right  bearing  of  a  pregnant  feiiiale.  When  wc  it?c  ^  at  has  £»ce 
more  closely  we  are  impressed  with  the  power  of  the  large  lower 
jaw ;  and  the  compressed  lips  seem  to  bespeak  the  flrlrimiwd 
character  of  the  roan.** 

Alexander  Hamilton,  like  his  son  after  him,  was«  man  of  war, 
not  flinching  in  the  support  of  his  opinions.  In  1 7  7  7,  as  Deacon 
of  tlie  Surgeons  (equivalent  to  the  Trcsidcnt  of  th.e  CoUcirc  no^^  1 
he  made  a  strenuous  and  very  proper  attempt  to  ha\'e  the  se^xuaie 
teaching  of  Surgery  introduced  in  the  Univcrsitf,  and  he  did  M 
hesitate  to  declare  the  great  Professor  A.  Momo  stmndms  '*mafafe  to 
give  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  Surgery,*  because  he  did  poI  practise 
on  living  IxKlies  ^>ee  Vol.  I.  p.  322).  Afterwards,  id  1792,  when 
irianuiton  was  hna;k:If  a  rrk>tessor,  the  ^ucuuon  of  the  Senates 
>  rroCessQi  A.  K.  LtOmn^  ^  15. 
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was  called  by  Piofessor  James  Gregory  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  A 
Gttide  for  GmSmem  studying  Medidtu  in  the  Universiiy  of  EtUn-^ 
h  J'  Johmtom^  Esq,^  the  purport  of  which  was  to  cry  up 

tlic  merits  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  I'lofcssor  of  Midwifery,  and  to  bring 
charges  against  Professors  Rutherford  (Botany)  and  Play  fair 
(Mathematics) ;  and  Gregory  charged  Hamilton  with  the  author- 
ship. The  latter  positively  denied  having  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  pomphleti  and  the  Senatus  exonetated  him,  while  pro- 
nouncing the  remarks  on  Rutherford  and  Playlair  to  be  calum* 
nious.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  Gregory  renewed  his  attack, 
but  he  now  assigned  the  authoiship  of  the  pamphlet  to  James 
Hamilton,  the  Professor's  son,  who,  indeed,  if  he  did  not  write  it, 
had  probably  inspired  it  The  Senatus,  however,  declined  to 
take  iiirther  notice  of  the  matteri  as  having  become  extra- 
AcademicaL 

Among  other  things  said  in  praise  of  A.  Hamilton  by  the 

Gtiidc^  was  a  iaenlioii  of  liis  efforts  for  the  foundation  of  the 
T.ylng-in  Hospital.  This  through  his  exertions  was  established 
in  1 791,  and  "for  nearly  a  century  it  has  held  an  honourable 
position  among  the  charitable  and  educational  Institutions  of 
Edinburgh."^ 

(5)  Jambs  Hamilton,  i  800-1 839,  who  had  been  trained  by 
his  father,  and,  who  from  his  twenty-first  year  had  assisted  him 
II  his  practice,  seems  to  have  very  nmch  resembled  his  father 
)otIi  in  a])pcarance  and  character.  He  was  a  very  eminent 
Professor ;  and  when,  in  1839,  he  published  his  Practical  Observa- 
'ions,  the  book  was  acknowledged  *'  to  embody  the  result  of  an 
experience  extending  to  upwards  <^  fifty  years,  and  comprehending 
1  practice  the  most  extensive,  perhai)s,  that  was  ever  enjoyed  by 
my  single  practitioner  in  this  department  of  medicine."*  But 
lis  great  abilities  were  marred  by  his  pugnacious  and  uncom- 
iromising  disposition.  Xhe  following  is  Sir  Robert  Christison's 
iescription  of  him  in  the  Professorial  Chair:  "His  voice  was 
larsh,  and  his  intonation  Scotch,  pure  and  unsophisticated. 
^(everthele8s  he  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  alertness,  and  a 

^werful  lecturer.    His  delivery,  though  plain,  was  forcible  and 

1 

*  Profcisor  A.  R.  Simpson's  LeUurtt  p.  17. 

*  British  «md  Fmrtign  AUdkat  HevitWt  quoted  by  Professor  A.  Simpson, 
'1.  17. 

VOL.  IT.  2  E 
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easy  ;  and  his  infonnaLion  was  inexhaustible,  (]ra\vn  as  it  was  tec 
the  stores  of  vast  experience  as  long  the  acknowledged  had  a 
Obstetrics  in  Scotland  His  personal  means  for  teaching  ficR  k 
fact  so  unbounded,  that  he  had  scaicdy  to  seek  for  icmouhjci  c 
any  other  treasury  but  his  own.  Nor  did  he — unless  to  critiEBt 
As  a  critic  he  seemed  to  be  in  his  favourite  element,  and  a  snaii 
ing,  unfair,  unfeeling  critic  be  was.  For  Dr.  Hamilton  was  alwa^^ 
in  the  right — dissentients  ever  in  the  wrong — so  wrong,  too,  thai 
no  temis  were  to  be  kept  with  them.  His  language  was  apt  t? 
be  unmeasured,  whence  quarrels  arose."  It  is  easy  to  bcticK 
that  Hamilton's  manner,  arising  out  of  his  disposttton,  was  mftit- 
ing  to  his  colleagues ;  and  it  came  about  that  he  brought  action 
at  law  against  two  of  them  :  against  Dr.  Gregory  for  beating  hirv 
and  against  Dr,  Hope  for  using  very  strong  language  toward 
him.  In  the  iirsl  case  he  got  daiuages  of  ^loo,  in  the  seoooi. 
of  one  farthing. 

James  Hamilton's  faculty  of  making  things  disagreeable  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  embroilment  between  tbt 

Senatus  and  the  Town  Council  which  has  been  related  in  Chapw 
VI.     H.iuukuii  was  undoubtedly  (^uite  right  in  pressing  to  \nxt 
his  subject  made  part  of  the  Medical  currit  ulum  ;  but  had  '-^ 
been  on  good  terms  with  his  colleagues  he  might  probably  hare 
got  this  done  without  setting  them  and  the  Town  Council  fay  tke 
ears.    He  first  applied  to  the  Senatus  on  this  subject  in  1S15. 
and  Sur  R.  Christison  says  that  '*the  Faculty  then  denied  Is 
request,  being  guided  by  its  three  senior  members,  who  had  lo.^^: 
been  on  no  friendly  footing  with  the  applicant. '     isinc  year? 
afterwards  llaiuiiton  renewed  his  application,  but  this  time  be 
went  direct  to  the  Town  Council^  which,  Sir  Robert  saya^  waii 
mistake^  "  because  several  Professors,  hostile  to  him  in  1815,  had 
in  the  interval  been  succeeded  by  others,  who,  like  mysell^  wm 
in  his  favour ;  so  that  his  case  would  positively  have  been  carried, 
had  it  been  renewed  in  the  Senatus.**    But  in  all  the  pugnaah 
between  the  Senatus  and  the  Town  Council  tiiere  was  a  good 
deal  of  fault  on  both  sides,  and  the  Senatus  were  actuated  by 
pique  against  Hamilton,  as  well  as  by  desire  to  maintain  tkcir 
own  Independence,  when  they  resisted  having  Midwifetj  made 
necessary  for  a  Medical  qualification,  which  in  consetiucnce 
not  done  till  1830. 
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To  the  more  iiuportaiit  qualities  of  James  Hamilton  Sir  R. 
Christison  [mys  a  high  tribute :  "  Apart  from  his  quarrelsomeness 
and  its  results,  there  was  much  to  approve  and  little  to  blame  in 
his  character."  Sir  Robert  dwells  on  his  humanity  in  supporting 
the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  his  own  expense ;  on  his  kindliness  to 
his  patients;  and  on  his  refusing  to  desert  liis  town  patients  in 
order  to  dance  attendance  on  great  ladies  expecting  confinement 
in  the  country.  "They  must  come/'  he  said,  "tome."  Asa 
lecturer,  he  attracted  crowds  of  Students  at  a  time  when  his  sub- 
ject was  not  necessary  for  graduation.  He  died,  as  Professor  A. 
Simpson  says»^  "full  of  years  and  honour."  The  Sehatus,  in 
November  1839,  forgetful  of  any  unpleasantness  in  the  past, 
lecurdcd  their  regret  lur  the  loss  of  so  distinguished  a  colleague. 

(6)  James  Young  Simison,  1840-1870.  On  James  Hamil- 
ton's death  there  was  a  lively  contest  for  his  Choir — such  a  con- 
test as  used  to  be  possible  and  common  when  there  was  open 
and  secret  canvassing  of  thirty-three  Town  Councillors,  with  the 
solicitation  and  promise  of  votes,  the  interference  of  outsiders, 
and  a  variety  of  unseemly  practices  which  are  now  a  thing  of  the 
[>ast.  There  were  five  candidates,  but  the  struggle  ultimately 
resolved  itself  into  one  between  Simpson  and  Dr.  Kennedy  of 
Dul)liiL  A  majority  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  tlie  University 
took  an  atutude  hostile  to  Simpson,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
prevent  his  election.  But,  as  had  sometimes  happened  in  other 
matters,  the  Town  Council  were  guided  somehow  to  be  wiser 
than  the  Professors,  and  on  this  occasion  they  elected  Simpson 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  and  thus  gave  the  University  one  of 
the  greatest  i*rofessors  of  Obstetrics  that  has  ever  taught  in  any 
School  of  Medicine. 

Simpson,  being  the  youngest  son  of  a  small  tradesman  in 
Bathgate,  had,  by  the  generosity  of  his  elder  brothers,  received  a 
better  education  than  the  rest  of  tlie  family,  and  had  come  to  the 
University  ui  Ji^dinburgh  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  his  second 
session  he  obtained  the  Stewart  Bursary  of  jCio  per  annum  for 
three  years,  which  was  given  by  preference  to  candidates  of  the 
name  of  Stewart  or  Simpson.  With  this  assistance  he  went 
through  the  whole  of  the  Arts  course,  with  the  exception  of  Logic 
and  English  Literature,  the  Professors  of  which  were  at  that  time 

'  I'rofessor  A.  iL  biiu^sou's  Liciure,  p.  18. 
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undistinguished.  He  took  two  sessions  in  Latin  and  three  is 
Greek.  He  was  led  to  the  study  of  Medicine  by  the  example  of 
John  Reid,  a  Bathgate  friend,  with  whom  he  shared  lodgtogs^  aad 
who  afterwards  became  the  distinguished  Piolcsaor  of  AsMomf 
in  St  Andrews.  He  attended  Medical  classes  in  the  UnhFenky, 
but  studied  Surgery  extra-murally  under  Listen.  He  passed  the 
examination  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1830,  in  his  nineteenth 
year;  and  in  1S32  he  presented  to  the  Medical  Faculty  a  Th«^ 
for  graduation,  I>€  Causa  Mortis  in  qnibusdam  Inflammati<mibu% 
proximo.  This  Thesis  was  refened  for  exaroinadon  to  Dr.  Joha 
Thomson,  the  new  Ftofessor  of  Pathology,  who  was  so  modi 
struck  !>y  the  merits  of  the  paper  that  he  not  only  recommended 
Simpson,  with  whom  he  was  unacquainted,  for  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  buL  albu  rifl;  red  to  take  him  as  his  class -assistant.  I  his 
opportune  proposal  kept  Simpson  in  the  University,  and  prevented 
him  from  seeking  some  small  appointment  in  the  country  or  on 
board  ship,  liy  Professor  1  homson's  advice  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Midwifery;  and  when,  in  1835,  his  fellow-Students  showed 
their  high  opinion  of  him  by  electing  him  Senior  President  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society,  he  delivered  an  inaugural  address  on 
"  Diseases  of  the  IMacenta, '  which  immediately  attracted  attenticm 
in  the  Medical  world,  and  was  translated  into  German,  itaJi.T^ 
and  French.  Other  important  pa[>ers  followed  in  &ub6C<|uciU 
years,  gradually  confirming  Simpson's  claim  to  be  an  origuul 
genius  and  a  discoverer  in  his  own  department  In  1838*39  be 
established  himself  as  a  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  in  the  extra-mural 
school,  and  gave  proof  of  brilliant  teaching  i)owers,  as  well  as  of 
great  learning  and  ability. 

The  'I'own  Council  then  were  not  without  full  warranty  for 
what  they  did  when  they  appointed  Simpson  to  be  Professor  of 
Midwifery,  and  the  appointment  was  more  than  justified  by  its 
results.  ^  For  thirty  yean  Simpson  lectured  with  an  enthnsfam^ 
the  contagion  of  which  u  evidenced  by  the  numbers  of  yoonf 
men  whuui  he  stirred  to  the  pursuit  of  his  br.int  h  of  study.  Nrc 
only  in  l''-diiil)ur[;li,  (ilasgow,  and  Al)erdee!i  are  his  pupds  no* 
teaching  rvUdwifcry,  but  seven  out  of  the  eighteen  present  pn>> 
fessors  and  krturcrs  on  the  subject  in  England  were  once 
members  of  his  class."  ^  In  him,  however,  the  Teacher  Ma 
^  IWessor  A.  R«  Simpson*!  Luimrttt  p.  19. 
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into  insignificance  in  compariscm  with  his  glory  as  a  Discoverer 
uid  Inventor  of  new  modes  of  practices  The  very  name  of 
**  Chloroform  "  reflects  honour  on  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  no  light  boast  that  the  most  beneficent  discovery  of  modern 
limes  was  made  by  a  Professor  of  this  University.  And  not  only 
liave  pain  and  suflfering  in  countless  cases  been  obviated  by  the 
blessing  of  chlorofoniiy  but  also  it  is  well  known  that  by  chloro- 
form, in  conjunction  with  the  Antiseptic  Treatment — ^the  dis- 
covery of  another  Professor  of  this  University — operations  in 
Surgery,  which  would  formerly  have  been  impossible,  have  been 
rendered  practicable. 

As  early  as  1837  Siinpson's  active  mind  had  started  the  prob- 
lem— "  Cannot  sometliing  be  done  to  render  the  patient  uncon- 
scious while  under  acute  pain  without  interfering  with  the  free 
and  healthy  t>iay  of  the  natural  functions?"  For  ten  years  the 
idea  of  anaesthesia  was  present  with  him.  As  so  often  happens 
in  fscientific  discovery,  other  minds  had  been  working  in  the  same 
ilirection.  In  1846  sulijhuric  ether  was  used  in  America  as  an 
anaesthetic  in  dentistry.  Simpson  at  once  jumped  at  this,  and  in 
January  1847  he  wrote  to  his  brother  that  he  was  "less  inter- 
ested*' in  having  been  made  Physician  to  the  Queen  than  in 
having  delivered  a  woman  without  pain  while  inhaling  sulphuric 
ether.  He  was  the  first  person  to  have  used  ether  in  obstetrical 
j)ractice  ,  but  he  ^^  as  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  renewed  his  search 
for  anjcsthctic  agents. 

Chloroform,  as  a  substance,  had  been  discovered  and  de- 
scribed, almost  simultaneously,  by  Soubeiran  in  1831  and  by 
Liebigin  1832.  Its  composition  was  accurately  ascertained  by 
I>unias  in  1835.  But  the  world  remained  unconscious  of  the 
pliysiological  eflects  which  it  was  capable  of  producing.  It  had 
been  used  as  an  injection  into  the  veins  to  ])roducc  insensibility, 
but  no  one  had  tried  mhaiing  it.  In  1847  a  Mr.  Waldie  of 
Liverpool,  with  whom  Sinipson  had  communicated,  sent  him  a 
bottle  of  chloroform,  which  for  some  time  he  neglected  as  "a 
heavy,  unvolatile  looking  "  fluid.  But  one  evening  he  took  down 
the  bottle  to  his  supper-table,  where  he  filled  a  glass  for  himself 
and  for  each  of  his  two  assistants,  I)rs.  Keith  and  Duncan  ;  they 
each  inhaled  it,  and  all  were  "  under  the  table  in  a  minute  or 
two"   At  once  Simpson  recognised  the  properties  of  the  fluid 
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which  he  had  obtained,  and  lost  no  time  in  commanicating  hb 
Eureka  to  the  world.   Within  a  short  time  operations  under 

chloroform  had  been  performed  in  the  Infirmary  of  Edinborgh, 

aiul  ils  fame  had  been  blazed  abroid.  A  lew  .il)^urcl  ohjcctior.s 
to  its  use  were  started,  on  the  grouiul  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
interfere  with  the  curse  of  pain  ;  but  mankind  in  general  accefKcii 
the  boon  which  had  been  conferred  upon  it  And  this,  tn  fev 
words,  is  the  stoiy  of  the  introduction  of  chloroform. 

For  thirty  years,  down  to  May  1870, — when  after  a  bri«^f 
illness  he  sticcumbed, — Simpson's  life  was  almost  like  that  cf 
a  creature  [)laced  in  a  vase  of  oxygen,  so  vividly  and  inlen-^c'v 
did  he  live.  His  piactice  became  enormous,  so  large  in  fnrt  thjt, 
being  inuncthodical  in  his  habits,  he  fell  under  the  accusation 
of  forgetting  his  engagements,  and  of  disappointing  and  even 
sometimes  of  neglecting  his  patients.  His  house  was  attended 
daily  by  a  stream  of  anxious  consultors,  who  drew  lots  for  pre- 
cedence, and  whose  cases  he  dealt  with  (often  live  or  six  boon 
consecutively)  by  rapid  diagnosis,  and,  where  necessary,  by  im- 
nicdiatc  operation.  His  services  were  in  request  all  over  the 
country,  and  he  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  some  ot  the  greatest 
families  in  the  land.  At  the  same  time  he  showed  remarkab^ 
benevolence  and  consideratiqn  towards  the  poor.  He  aimssedl 
of  couise,  a  considerable  fortune,  though  careless  and  improdeM 
in  money  matters,  and  he  became  a  sort  of  put)lic  admmistratcr 
of  hospitality,  keeping  open  house  for  all  sorts  of  |>eople  in 
Edinburgh,  and  for  learned  foreigners,  cspr(  i.ilh  those  interest*. . I 
in  Medicine  or  Arcliaiology.  All  this  tune  his  iin|>ortant  d:- 
coveries  were  going  on, — ^not  only  tliat  of  chloroform,  but  aS>) 
manjr  others  in  his  own  department  which  are  too  technical  kn 
description  here.  He  had  always  a  number  of  irons  In  the  fire : 
and  people  were  astonished  at  his  producing  large  vdames  on 
Ifoma'opiXth}\  The  Caisitini^  llic  LrpcrJicuSiS^  and  a  varifv  A 
archa^ologieal  topics  (archxolocry  being  his  pet  diversion),  m  the 
midst  of  I*rofessorial  duties,  immense  practice,  frequent  joamcrs. 
and  often  sleepless  nights. 

In  1866,  by  the  advice  of  Earl  Russell,  Simpmi  was  created 
a  baronet.  He  had  been  previously  covered  with  hononn  by 
his  foreign  contemporaries.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  vas 
conferred  as  early  as  1853,  when  the  Academy  of  MeUii-toe  d 
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Paris,  setting  aside  the  list  proposed  to  them  by  their  governing 
bodfy  insisted  on  making  him  an  ^Associate "  over  the  heads  of 
Owen,  Faraday,  and  Bright    He  received  honorary  titles  from 

other  Academies  or  Societies  in  1  lance,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
Bohemia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Turkey,  Greece,  E^pt, 
India,  and  North  and  South  America.  When  some  one  from 
Edinburgh  was  introduced  at  the  Court  of  Denmark  the  present 
King  said :  You  come  from  Edinburgh  ?  Ah  I  Sir  Simpson 
was  of  Edinburgli;"  as  though  the  achievements  of  Simpson 
were  the  association  which  the  name  of  Edinburgh  most 
naturally  called  up.^ 

Simpson's  life  for  thirty  years  was  essentially  that  of  a  public 
man.  And  this  was  the  for  which  he  was  by  nature  quali- 
fied.  He  might  have  said  with  M.  Kenan  (whom  indeed  in 
appearance  he  somewhat  resembled) :  "I  live  for  the  public  and 
not  for  friends."  He  had  a  diffusive  geniality,  and  an  incapacity 
for  hating  any  one,  but  friends  were  not  necessary  to  him.  With 
several  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Senatus  he  was  never  on  cordial 
terms ;  and  for  some  cause  or  other  Professors  who  had  greater 
powers  both  of  loving  and  hatinc:  than  he  possessed,  cherished, 
justly  or  unjustly,  an  antipathy  towards  him.  But  by  the  larger 
world  of  Edinburgh  he  was  for  the  most  part  idolised.  His  statue 
and  the  esccellent  Maternity  Hospital  erected  in  his  honour  per- 
petuate the  feelmg  towards  him  entertained  by  his  fellow-citizens. 

(7)  In  1870  Alexander  R.  Simpson,  nephew  to  Sir  James, 
was  elected  to  be  his  successor  in  the  Chair  of  Midwiiery. 

XXVIL—PROFESSORS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Mnlciia  Mcdica  was  originally  a  province  of  the  Chair  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  separate  courses 
on  it  were  given  annually  by  Professor  Alston  and  John  Hope. 
Alston  at  his  death  left  his  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica  ready  Ibr 
publication,  and  they  were  brought  out  by  his  successor^  in  two 

'  Tbc  above  facts  have  l)ecn  chiefly  taken  from  tlip  Memoir  of  Sir  Jatnes  V, 
Simfion^  Dart.,  etc,  by  J.  Duns,  1>.D.|  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  New 
Collie,  Edinburgh  (1873). 

'  After  Alston's  death,  and  before  Hope  was  apjwinlcd,  Cidlen  lectured  for 
a  sessioii  cm  Materia  Medica.  He  appears  to  have  been  boldly  speculative  on 
the  phyriologicftl  aetioii  of  dmgy. 
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qimrto  vohinics.  They  described  400  mc  Oir  inal  substancs. 
mostly  still  in  use ;  but  *'  those  who  arc  curious  regarding  live 
fantastic  remedies  of  ancient  medicine,  such  as  snails  and  cartji- 
worms,  pearls,  he-goat's  blood,  the  distilled  water  of  oom-dm^ 
etc,  will  find  all  that  is  worth  knowing  about  them  **  in  Dr.  Alston  s 
Leduris,  He  was  himself  too  advanced  to  assign  to  them  nwch 
value.  John  lIo]>e,  who  edited  this  work,  probably  used  it  as 
his  text  book.  After  seven  years  Iloi>e  resigned  the  dcijarimer: 
of  Materia  Mcdica,  and  the  lown  Council  appointed  (i)  Francj? 
Home,  i 768-1 798,  Professor  of  the  subject  Home  had  scrrcd 
from  1742  to  1748  as  Suigeon  to  Sir  John  Cope's  irgimmt  ia 
Flanders,  where  he  had  been  commended  by  Sir  John  Pringk, 
and  he  had  taken  the  op|X)rtunity  to  study  Medicine  at  Leyden. 
He  then  quitted  the  army,  and  graduated  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in 
1750  ;  he  joined  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  coiuinenced  pro- 
ducing several  works ;  in  1757  he  obtained  a  gold  medai  whkk 
was  ofTcred  for  the  best  treatise  On  the  Principles  A gricmihat 
and  V^etatian,  In  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica  lie  ibUowcd 
CttUen  into  speculations  beyond  what  the  state  of  knowledge  at 
that  time  justified,  but  he  also  "  fully  considered  the  ph>^icji 
characters  and  mode  of  administration  of  drugs  **  which  Cullcn 
had  omitted.  He  was  made  a  Climail  I'rotessor  of  Mcdkinc 
and  in  1780  he  l)rought  out  Clinical  Expcrimcnis^  Jiistcrics,  ani 
Disuctions^  in  which  work  he  related  tlie  effects  produced  by 
many  new  remedies  tried  by  him  in  the  Infirmary.  He  thus 
contributed  to  the  advance  of  Therapeutics.  He  died  in  iStj, 
more  than  ninety-three  years  old ;  but  in  1 798  he  had  resigned 
his  Professorial  duties  to  his  son  (2)  James  Home,  1798-1S21, 
•*  wliosc  great  success  as  a  teacher  raised  the  Chair  of  Maten.t 
Medica  to  a  height  of  prospci  ity  whirh  has  never  been  surpassed 
In  his  father's  time  the  average  attendance  was  50  pupils 
When  Dr.  James  Home  resigned  the  Chair  to  take  thai  oC  Piac- 
tice  of  Physic  he  left  a  class  of  310  Students."  ^ 

(3)  Andrew  Dukcan  secundus^  i8s  1-1839,  had  premnsly 
held  the  Chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  thirteen  years,  and 
thai  uf  Institutes  of  Medicine  for  one  year.    His  life  ai  J  char 
acter  are  elsewhere  summarised.     He  was  a  roan  of  most 

'  The  above  quotations  arc  from  rrofmor  T.  Frascr's  Addics  ta  iM^w- 
ating  the  new  class-roon  of  Blateria  Mcdica  on  the  26th  October  1883. 
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▼eisatile  genius,  but  he  had  chosen  the  province  of  Materia 
Medica  as  being  more  congenial  to  him  tiian  that  of  Physiology, 

and  his  success  in  leaching  it  was  conspicuous.  An  early  work 
of  his  oa  Materia  Medica,  entitled  the  Edinburgh  Dispematory^ 
'  was  for  many  yeais  a  standard  authority  in  every  Medical  school 
In  Europe;  Among  Dr.  Duncan's  contributions  to  Medical 
knowledge  we  may  specially  mention  his  experiments  on 
Peruvian  hark,  whereby  he  discovered  rinchonin,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  discovery  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  so  important  to 
the  advancement  of  pharmaceutical  science. 

(4)  Robert  CHRisnsoir,  1832-187  7.  This  is  a  name,  the  very 
mention  of  which  has  often  excited  enthusiasm.  Should  these 
volumes  come  into  the  hands  of  any  old  Medical  Students  of 
the  University  of  F.dinburgh,  they  will  very  likely  turn  first  to  see 
what  is  here  said  of  one  who  was  to  them  a  hero,  whether  they 
knew  him  as  Professor  "  or  as  Sir  Rot)ert "  Christison.  Many 
a  one  may  be  Inclined  to  say  of  him — 

"  THk  \vr\s  tlic  noblest  Romnn  of  tlirni  all  I 
His  life  was  L;rntlo,  and  the  elemcnls 
So  mix'd  in  limi,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  ail  ihe  world,  *This  was  a  raau.'  " 

No  Ftofessor,  out  of  all  the  long  list,  ever  made  so  great  an 
impression  by  his  character  on  the  University — that  is  to  say, 

both  on  the  Students  and  on  his  colleagues — as  Robert  Christison. 
ITiere  was  in  him  a  combination  of  Roman  virtue  with  the 
qualities  of  a  man  of  science;  he  united  physical  with  mental 
excellences;  he  was  an  athlete  and  the  performer  of  feats  of 
agility  in  his  youth,  and  in  his  sixty-fourth  year  became  the  smart, 
jauntily  -  marching  Captain  of  the  University  Corps  of  Rifle 
Volunteers  ;  he  was  skilled  in  music,  and  an  excellent  singer,  with 
a  rich  bass  voice ;  he  was  extremely  well  educated,  had  an  excel* 
lent  literary  style,  and  spolce  in  public  with  great  appropriateness 
as  well  as  force ;  he  was  very  quick,  firm,  and  adroit,  and  most 
skilful  in  all  manipulations,  so  that  he  succeeded  in  many  emer- 
gencies wliere  other  men  had  failed ;  he  was  iotus,  taes^  atque 
roiundus^  and  almost  devoid  of  weaknesses.  He  was  entirely 
devoted  and  loyal  to  the  University,  and  unwearied  in  promoting 
its  interests ;  he  was  the  considerate  friend  of  his  Students,  and 
zealous  for  their  welfare ;  he  was  utterly  upright  and  pure  in  all 
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relations  of  life,  sans  pair  et  sans  rcpwehe  ;  he  was  a  warm  friend, 
and,  though  it  was  said  tiiat  he  was  cold  and  somewhat  stern  m 
exterior,  this  feature  was  mellowed  bj  age»  and  the  writer  of  thcsr 
pagesy  during  the  thtsteen  years  and  more  that  he  had  the  fnii- 
lege  of  knowing  him,  never  found  him  otherwise  than  genial  and 
sympathetic ;  he  was  very  generous  in  his  nature,  and  quite  abo\T 
all  petty  jealousies,  but  high -spirited,  sensitive  in  |)oint>  of 
honour,  and  prone  to  do  battle  a  cutranre  for  what  he  deemed  to 
be  a  riglUcuus  cause.  His  mind  was  thoroughly  scientific,  and 
all  his  interests  intellectual ;  he  was  an  ardent  mountaineer,  and 
liad  a  deep  love  for  Nature  in  all  her  aspects ;  to  his  last  mcMMnt 
he  was  always  making  observations  and  researches ;  he  greatly 
advanced  the  two  departments  of  which  he  was  sucoesaivetf 
Professor  ;  and  he  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Modi<^i 
profession  in  Scotland  Such  were  some  of  the  (jualitics, 
organisation  or  acciuireinetu,  which  have  caused  the  name  of  Sir 
Robert  Christison  to  be  almost  adored  by  several  genetatic»B  of 
his  pupils  and  friends. 

Robert  Christison  actually  served  for  fifty-five  and  a  half  yean 
as  Professor  in  the  University;  his  Professorial  career  spans  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  history  of  the  University,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  history  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  No  other 
Professur  has  (luitc  (  oinpleted  half  a  century  of  service,  thocgh 
Jameson  was  within  a  lew  months  of  doing  sa  in  tSji,  by  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Gladstone^  Christison  was  made  a  baronet;  lie 
accepted  this  hereditary  rank  after  some  hesitation,  and  noa 
year,  at  the  jubilee  dinner  in  his  honour,  which  was  attended  by 
150  gentlemen  coming  from  for  and  wide,  he  alluded  pbyfnDy 
to  his  Scandinavian  nanic  as  having  been  originally  brought 
Scotland  by  sonic  plundei iiig  "  pirnh(  :il  rogue,"  and  added 
by  the  honour  which  the  Queen  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
name  of  Christison  had  for  the  first  time  *'  become  the  nnoie  of 
a  family." 

In  the  spring  of  187 1  he  sat  down  and  wrote  as  follows: — 
Having  lately  entered  on  the  50th  year  of  ny  Profesaoiihipv 

and  having  just  finislied  niy  University  lectures  for  the  scsv^k^ 
with  a  week  of  fatiguifi-  woik,  I  find  I  require  relaxation  from 
routine  toil  in  iny  prolcssorial  and  protcssional  duties,  as  weii  as 
from  a  very  unusual  amount  of  the  turmoil  of  public  strife  in  this 
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turbulent  city  during  the  bst  six  niouUis,  Could  I  as  easily 
reach  the  foot  of  a  Highland  mountain,  or  the  shore  of  a  Highland 
loch,  as  I  can  betake  myself  to  this  sheet  of  paper,  climbing  the 
mountain  and  rowing  on  the  loch  would  be  my  choice  for  repose 
and  refreshment  I  roust  stick  to  town,  however,  for  some 
months  longer,  before  earning  a  riglit  to  the  pleasures  of  idle- 
ness; and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  may  be  complete 
mental  distraction  from  ordinary  mental  pursuits,  as  well 
OS  the  relief  always  derived  iirom  amusement^  in  thus  recall- 
ing something  of  what  I  have  done,  or  witnessed  from  a  posi- 
tion  of  some  little  prominence,  in  which  I  was  placed  at  a  very 
early  age.'* 

l  lius  were  commenced  what  we  may  call  the  RecolUctiom  of 
Sir  Robert  Christison,  though  he  himself  gave  no  title  to  what  he 
wrote.  Continuing  his  task  from  time  to  time,  he  filled  471 
pnges  of  notepaper  with  firm,  small,  exquisite  handwriting,  dearer 

and  more  beautiful  than  print,  and  wilh  hardly  an  erasure,  con- 
taining a  genial  autobiographical  account  of  his  own  education 
and  first  successes  in  life,  and  of  his  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
Chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence!  especially  with  reference  to 
various  trials  in  which  he  gave  scientific  evidence.  There  are  * 
also  descriptive  notices  of  several  of  his  teachers  and  early 
colleagues  in  the  University,  from  which  extracts  have  been 
made  1  into  these  pages.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
record  is  only  a  fragment,  stopping  short  in  the  year  1830,  and 
therefore  giving  no  account  of  Christison's  election  to  his  second 
Chair,  or  of  iiilcrcsling  events  in  the  University  which  occurred 
subset jucntiy.  I  here  is,  however,  a  narrative  of  tlie  great  quarrel 
between  the  Senatus  Academicus  and  the  Town  Council,  which 
agrees  substantially  with  what  has  been  given,  from  other  sources, 
atiove;  though  of  course  Christison,  as  a  leading  combatant, 
could  hardly  enough  recognise  that  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  right,  as  well  as  \vr()nc:,  on  both  F;irles.  The  strife  w'as  a  mis- 
fortune for  him,  as  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  antagonist  to 

>  By  the  kind  permission  of  Sir  Alexander  Clwisllson,  Bart.,  and  his 
brothera,  Dr.  David  and  Mr,  John  Christison.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
remainder  of  this  charming  autohiogmphicnl  fragment  mny  1>e  given  to  the 
ptiblic.  The  account  of  Robert  Cliristteon's  studies  in  the  Medical  School  of 
Paris  (1820)  is  specially  interesting. 
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the  Town  Council,  and  this  probably  prerented  his  being  placed 
in  the  Chair  of  Practice  of  Physic  in  1855,  and  made  Prindtol 
in  the  University  in  1868,  for  both  which  appotntiiients  he  had 

great  claims.  Christison's  filial  piety,  as  exhibited  in  his  Ji/av- 
Icclions^  is  very  beautiful.  In  recording  the  death  of  his  father. 
Professor  A.  Chrislison,  in  1820,  he  speaks  of  "his  noble  char- 
acter, his  evident  strong  attachment,  and  the  constant  interest 
he  had  taken  in  my  studies,  so  that  in  his  own  finromle  bnach, 
the  higher  Mathematics,  he  made  of  me  almost  a  feUow-stndent 
Consequently  his  figure,  carriage,  and  gait,  his  countenance  and 
its  varj'iiig  expression  in  conversation,  his  very  mind,  were  all  so 
impressed  on  me,  that  they  seemed,  as  it  were,  ever  with  me  km 
within  call.  Time,  which  tries  all  things,  has  tested  me  for  a 
term  fast  approaching  to  sixty  years,  but  has  left  that  inward 
feeling  unblunted.  When  my  fiuher  left  this  life  I  coukl  wefl 
have  said  of  him,  Quests  pn  mai  da  me  non  Jm  iim$»* 

Chrislison  entered  the  High  School,  under  Pillans,  during  i» 
father's  first  year  as  Professor  in  the  University,  and  he  speni 
six  years  there,  al\\ays  near  the  top  of  his  class,  and  ended  by 
pleasiiii:  I'illaiis  \Mth  a  set  of  Latin  verses.  Sir  Robert  wis 
always  a  warm  advocate  for  a  classical  education.  At  fourteen 
he  proceeded  to  the  University,  and  went  through  the  enme  Arts 
course,  after  which,  as  he  says :  I  was  entitled,  by  the  rales  of 
the  University,  to  receive  the  M.A.  d^ree  without  ciaminatioft. 
But  that  very  privilege  made  the  degree  no  object  of  ambitioii  to 
the  gieat  mass  of  the  Students,  and  especially  to  the  best  cla.^  of 
them.  I  declined  the  honour  when  offered,  and  even  prc>-rd 
uix>n  me ;  and  it  was  a  conimoo  saying  among  us,  that  nobody 
took  it  but  *a  Dominie.' " 

It  is  unfortunately  not  possible  here  to  reproduce  Chiistisop's 
anecdotes  of  his  Student  life.  We  will  only  quote  his  accoom  cf 
his  examination  for  the  M.D.  degree  in  181 9.  A  prelude  to  ihL«; 
ceremony  occurred  two  days  before,  when  he  walkeil  www  three 
comjanions  to  Rosslyn,  Hawthornden,  and  Lasswadc.  Unluckily 
one  of  the  party  imbibed  too  much  of  the  I^asswade  ale,  which 
led  to  a  fray  with  the  inhabitants  of  Uberton.  Christison, 
endeavouring  to  rescue  his  friends  from  the  witlh^  was  struck 
down  by  a  heavy  blow  on  the  outside  of  the  left  eye.**  Retumiiu; 
to  ICdinbuigh  he  became  alive  to  the  horrors  of  his  prol>able  -j^ 
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peanuice  before  his  examineis  with  a  black  eye.  I  therefoie," 
says  he,  ''determined  to  lie  awake  all  night  with  cold  wet  cloths 

constantly  over  my  bruise.  I  succeeded  till  morning  approached, 
^vhen  I  dro|)ped  asleep.  But  instandy  I  started  broad  awake, 
J  reaming  that  I  was  before  my  examiners,  and  that  Dr.  Gr^or/s 
iist  question  wa%  ^J?u  mM^  JDamm,  unde  vcmi  kUa  cculm 
-mruUuif  I  was  delighted,  however,  to  find  at  dawn  that  there 
vas  no  discoloration.  The  custom  then  was  for  the  Medical 
"acuity  to  meet  for  cxamiiKUiun  succcs.si\ cly  at  one  another's 
louses,  and  for  the  host  to  bear  tlie  chief  brunt  of  duty.  Dr. 
irq;ory  examined  me  for  an  hour  on  the  anatomy,  physiology, 
jid  diseases  of  the  stomach,  their  treatment,  and  the  chemistry 
»f  some  of  the  remedies  mentioned.  I  have  not  since  heard  so 
iiablerly  an  examination,  so  thorough  and  yet  so  fair  a  scrutiny. 
Cach  of  the  live  other  Professors  then  put  a  few  questions  on 
iesultory  subjects.  Of  these  1  recollect  only  Moiuro's  and  Ruther- 
3rd'8.  Monro  chose  for  his  subject  concretions  in  the  stomach, 
lever  having  heard  of  such  a  thing — I  have  never  met  with  a 
ase  of  the  kind,  but  once  saw  at  a  Medico -Chirurgical  Society 
iceting  a  large  ball  of  human  liair  which  had  been  taken  after 
eath  from  the  stomach  of  a  hysterical  girl — my  answers  were 
iken  from  acquaintance  with  intestinal  concretions,  a  favourite 
udy  both  of  Dr.  Monro  himself  and  of  his  lather.  The  Doctor 
as  satisfied,  although  assuredly  no  such  concretion  has  ever  been 
►rined  in  the  stuiiiach  ;  and,  as  I  knew  these  concretions  well, 
ly  answers  were  accepted  until  he  arrived  at  tlie  treatment.  This 
had  to  spin  out  of  my  own  brain,  and,  on  being  pushed  by  him 
»r  more  remedies,  I  proceeded  with  the  aid  of  my  old  engineer- 
g  propensities  to  invent  an  instrument  for  the  extraction  of 
rcnsive  substances.  Monro,  thereupon,  wound  up  the  dialogue 
r  asking,  *  Vidisttne  unquam^  Dotmtu^  taU  imtrumentum  iisUa- 
m  9*  To  which  I  replied  somewhat  coolly,  and  in  doubtful 
itin,  '  Nec  vidi^  me  audivi*  Dr.  Rutherford,  who  followed  last 
all,  probably  regarding  me  as  too  confident  and  easy,  resolved. 
It  seemed  to  me,  to  c  ool  my  conceit  with  a  subject  very  much 
it  of  a  tyro's  way.  i  Isrowing  iiotany  aside,  which  it  was  said 
;  never  cared  for,  he  asked  me  the  symptoms  of  the  descent  of 
calculus  from  the  kidney  into  the  bladder.  But  fortune  had 
hfourcd  me  by  presenting  a  characteristic  case  of  tlie  kind  about 
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a  fortnight  ticfoic^  so  that  1  had  the  needful  answer  itt 
finger-ends.** 

During  the  year  and  a  half  prevkms  to  the  eiaminafiga  » 

graphically  described,  Christison  had  been  enii)loyed  as  AssistaBt 
in  a  Fever  llospiial  attached  lu  tlie  Royal  Infirmary,  and 
'Ilicsi^  fur        iuation  was  /)e  Fibie  ContinuUy  guiC  nuptr  m 
ttrbc  Epidiiiiica  fuit^  ex  (xcmpiis  apud  Nosocomium  Rtgium  Srm-  I 
iaiis  dtduda.    His  RecolUctiom  are  full  of  disquisitions  on  the  ' 
fevers  of  those  days,  and  he  himself  was  repeatedly  seised  by  them  ^ 
during  subsequent  attendance  on  the  Infirmary.    An  Insntance  , 
Com{)any  once  made  these  frequent  fevers  an  objection  to  takioi: 
his  life,  but  he  jioiniuU  out  that  it  had  been  ratlier  proved  iKi: 
no  fever  was  too  much  for  him. 

After  graduating  he  proceeded  to  London  for  a  time,  and  then 
to  Paris,  whence  returning  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  as  related  elsewhere.  After  ten  years'  lenoie  ct  ' 
that  Chair  he  was  transferred  in  183140  that  of  Materia  Medics. 
In  all  probability  he  owed  hu  election  on  that  oocasioii  to  his 
Tory  politics.  A  misfortune  attended  the  first  years  of  his  nt^ 
rrofcssorsliip,  for  the  numbers  of  Medical  Students  in  the  Uni- 
versity, owing  to  various  causes,  had  greatly  fallen  oflT,  and  this  5£> 
reduced  the  incomes  of  the  I'rofessors  that  Christison  found  him- 
self unable  to  do  that  which  he  had  proposed  to  himsel(  nandr. 
to  devote  himself  to  his  Chair,  and  to  carry  out  a  long  and  cost!? 
in<}uiry  in  the  '*  untrodden  field  of  Therapeutic  Physiolo^.* 
The  {;lory  of  this  investigation  was  denied  tu  Christison,  and  he 
betiueathed  it  to  his  .successors.  A  great  Medical  and  consular: 
practice  was  oi)ened  to  him,  and  in  the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica 
he  contented  himself  with  being  an  admirable  teacher,  and 
bringing  out  ui  r848  his  DkpemUory^  which  superseded,  by  the 
new  lights  which  it  contained,  the  similar  work  of  his  predecesMjr. 
Dr.  Duncan  junior.  He  also  prepared  the  last  edition  of  the 
Edi}ibut\^}i  J'hanncuopctia ,  and,  in  connection  with  his  McuicJ 
practice  produced  a  valuable  wuik  on  Granular  /V;rffrr<7/fr*T 
ih€  Kidntys^  besides  many  pa{)ers  on  Medical  topics.  Chnslisoci 
performed  valuable  services  to  the  Senatus :  he  was  for  a  km; 
time  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty ;  as  soon  as  the  Univeisi^  pt, 
the  control  of  its  own  property  he  became  Convener  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  managed  the  pecuniary  aliairs  of  the 
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Sdutui  with  great  prudence  and  fkill ;  bit  clearness  of  mind  ap- 
pealed conspicuously  in  the  annual  budgets  which  he  drew  up ; 
he  was  elected  and  re-elected  by  the  Senalus  as  their  Assessor  in 

the  University  Court,  from  its  outset  till  1877,  when  a  severe 
illness  induced  him  to  rcsij^n  las  Chair.  And  after  that  he  was 
elected  by  the  General  Council  as  tbeir  Assessor  in  Uie  Court  till 
the  time  of  his  death.  No  man  can  have  rejoiced  more  than 
Christison  in  the  new  regime  of  the  University,  introduced  by  the 
Act  of  1858,  After  his  resignation  of  Professorial  duty  his  mind 
was  ever  occupied  with  scientific  interests,  and  he  continued  to 
contribute  pa|x;rs  to  the  Royal  So(  iely  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  in 
1869  he  had  been  made  President.  In  1878,  when  over  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  ascended  Ben  Vrackie  in  Perthshire.  The 
winter  of  18S1-1882,  during  which  Sir  Robert  Christison  was 
stricken  with  mortal  ilbiess,  was  exceptionally  mild ;  it  so  hap* 
l^ened  that  the  aged  philosopher  had  prophesied  that  this  would 
be  the  case»  from  meteorological  symptoms  in  the  early  autumn ; 
when  the  writer  of  these  pages  visited  him  on  his  deathbed,  he 
found  hini  in  all  the  peac  e  of  a  Christian,  sorru»wii^  Dinewhat  to 
leave  so  interesting  a  world,  but  still  ddigently  ret  urdmg  liie  daily 
temperatures  and  cheered  by  liie  circumstance  that  his  prophecy 
bad  come  true;  It  is  needless  to  recount  the  honours  which  in 
his  litetime  were  hea|ied  upon  Sir  Robert  Christison ;  the  gieat 
public  funeral  which  followed  his  remains  on  the  tst  February 

1882  testified  to  the  feeling  towards  lum  enlcilained  by  hi^ 
feiiuvv  I  ut/:ens  in  Ediaburgi). 

As  his  successor  (5)  TuoMAS  R.  Eraser,  the  present  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica»  was  appointed  in  1877  by  the 
Cuiatois. 

XXVllL^REGlUS  PKOFfiSSOKS  OF  NATURAL  JILSTOKV. 

(1)  KoBi  K  I  Ramsw,  1767  1779.  liave  seen  al)(>\e(Vol. 

!•  p.  319)  that  in  1770  l>r.  Robert  Kaaisay  prescnteil  to  the 
Town  Council  a  Commission  from  Geoige  III.,  dated  1 3th  March 
1767,  apiiointing  him  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  and 
Keeper  of  the  Museum  in  the  Univeisity  of  Edinburgh,  with  a 
salary  of  £70  i>er  annum.  What  the  history  of  this  transaction 
may  have  been  wc  know  not.    Pciliaps  Dr.  Kanibay  ntay  liave  had 
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Court  influence  as  a  Medical  man,  and  inajr  have  devised  th:$ 
appointment  for  himself  as  suiting  his  tastes.  When  be  had 
got  his  Commission  he  may  have  suited  his  own  convenience  is 
presenting  it.   The  Town  Council  admitted  him  as  Professor  oa 

condition  th.U  he  should  cunruiiu  to  llicir  rcgul.itions  and  dcUvcr 
to  their  clerk  an  luventory  of  tbe  curiosities  in  the  University. 

In  the  account  before  given  {Vol  L  p,  374)  of  the  Natura. 
History  Museum  it  was  omitted  to  be  mentioned  that  in  1765. 
the  Libraiy  Slaving  been  moved  back  into  the  upper  hali,  Prindpal 
Robertson  petitioned  the  Town  Council  to  fit  up  the  roopi  whki 
Jossie  had  built  for  the  Library  (above,  pp.  17 1,  18S),  and  which 
was  auw  vacated,  as  a  Museum,  'l  iie  Town  Council  then  grvinici 
^150  for  the  purj>o;  L'  ;  so  there  was  some  sort  of  a  Museum  fot 
Kanisay  to  be  Jcecper  of,  but  it  was  so  meagre  as  to  be  usele^ 
for  teaching  purposes.  Partly  perhaps  from  this  cause,  but  prub- 
ably  also  from  want  of  zeal,  Ramsay  hardly  attempted  tectming. 
For  more  than  eight  years  he  treated  the  Chair  as  a  sinecure. 
On  his  death  (2)  John  Walker,  1779-1804,  was  appointed  to 
the  rrofcssorship,  for  which  pubhc  opinion  marked  him  out 
owing  to  the  rei>utation  which  he  had  already  acquired  as  a 
naturalist  Walker,  son  to  the  Rector  of  tlie  Canongate  gramnur 
school,  had  as  a  young  man  i^ecome  Minister  of  Glencross  in  the 
Pentiands,  where  he  used  to  astonish  the  porishioneis  by  bring- 
ing home  quantities  of  what  they  called  wieds  from  the  hilU  la 
1 7C4  he  was  sent  out  by  the  General  Assembly  on  a  missioa  to 
the  licnightcd  inhabitants  of  tlie  Western  Highlands  and  Islands. 
In  performance  of  this  duty  he  drew  up  an  adniira!)Ie  statistitvJ 
account  of  the  country  which  he  passed  througii.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  the  Ministry  of  MofTat,  and  while  theic 
received,  in  1 7  79,  his  Commission  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  History. 
Some  discussion  then  arose  as  to  whether  he  could  perlbm  both 
duties,  whether,  in  short,  he  could  be  allowed  to  live  half  the  year 
away  irom  his  paTi  h.  lie  did  so,  however,  until  Lord  Lauder- 
dale made  mat  let  ;>  ea«vicr  for  him  by  presenting  him  to  the  living 
of  Coiinton,  only  four  miles  from  It^dinburgh,  so  thai  he  was  abk 
to  perform  |iarochial  duties  though  residing  in  the  Canongate. ' 

Walker's  course  of  lectures,  as  we  leun  Irom  his  publialied 
syllabus,  included  Meteorology,  Hydrography,  Geology,  Miner 

'  'l  lic  alnivc  larliculnrs  arc  from  Uowcr,  vol.  iii.  218-226. 
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alogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology.  The  Students  were  first  taken 
through  the  fossil  Kingdom  "  before  commencing  on  Natural 
Uistoiy  proper.  In  Zoology  Walker  used  a  primitive  classification, 
under  the  heads  of  MammalSi  Birds,  Amphibia,  Fishes,  and 
Invertebrates.  His  Amphibia  included  reptiles  (and  among  these 
►vcre  frogs  and  toads),  scrj^ents,  and  a  group  called  Nantes^* 
iiffering  from  ordinary  fish  in  tiie  structure  of  their  lungs.  "  Thus 
iharks  and  rays,  reptiles  and  serpents,  were  all  included  in  the 
ame  group  as  the  lirogs  and  toads."  Among  the  Invertebrates  are 
nentioned  animalcube,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  Walker, 
■ven  in  ihosc  days,  pointed  out  that  "animalculai  are  the  chief 
ause  or  concomitants  of  exanthematous  disease.**  **  Much  that 
ie  said  of  what  he  called  'animalcule'  would  in  all  probability  apply 
3  the  minute  oiganisms  which  now  so  deeply  interest  alike  the 
tiologist  and  the  Physician.'*  Notwithstanding  the  very  primi* 
ve  classification  adopted  by  Walker,  he  seems  to  have  possessed 
fairly  typical  museum,  and  to  have  made  occasional  dredging 
xpeditions  m  the  I  irth  of  Forth. ^  His  lectures,  though  not 
ecessary  for  the  Medical  degree,  seem  to  have  attracted  a  fair 
umber  of  Students,  as  well  as  a  sprinkling  of  auditors  not  other- 
ise  connected  with  the  University. 

(3)  Robert  Jameson,  1804  1854,  the  next  Professor,  was 
>rn  in  I.cith,  and  was  for  some  time  a  Surgeon  apprentice  ;  he 
udied  Natural  History  under  Walker  in  1792,  and  thenceforth 
3Voted  himself  to  the  subject,  especially  to  that  branch  of  it 
hich  has  now  been  separated  from  the  Chair,  namely  Mmer* 
^gy  and  Geology,  which  he  studied  under  the  celebrated  Werner 
Freiberg.  This  was  no  doubt  Jameson's  favourite  pursuit ;  he 
rote  a  Treatise  on  the  Characters  of  Minerals^  which  he  used  as 
text-book  for  hb  class.  But  his  syllabus,  which  was  printed  in 
e  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1826,  shows  that  he  gave 
eresting  lectures  also  on  Meteorology,  Hydrography,  Botany, 
d  Zoology.  In  the  latter  department  his  course  was  full,  rom- 
ancing with  the  natural  history  of  man.  His  classification  of 
imals  was  far  more  scientific  than  that  of  Walker,  and  he  used 
Unish  up  with  lectures  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Zoology,"  of 
lich  the  first  was  on  "  The  Origin  of  the  Species  of  Animals" 

>  The  above  qnoUtions  are  from  Professor  J.  Cossar  £wait*s  Inattgurai 
iirwss  (1882). 
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Jameson  has  two  great  glories— ^/frrf,  that  he  created  ihat 
splendid  Museum  of  which  so  much  has  been  already  said  in 

these  pages  ;  second^  tluit  lie  founded  a  great  school  of  Natural 
History.  "Amonirst  Jameson's  pupils  may  be  luciUioned  hi? 
successor,  Kdward  Forbes ;  Dr.  Grant,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  University  College,  London ;  MacgilUvray  and  Nicoi, 
both  Professors  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen;  and  Darwin,  who  worked  with  Jameson  from  1815  to 
1827.  Forbes,  referring  to  Jameson,  says:  *The  vafae  of  a 
professor's  wurk  sliuuUl  chiefly  be  estimated  by  tlv  r.  i  nbcr  anJ 
excellence  of  his  disciples,  A  large  niimlHT  of  the  Uc^i  i»aturah>is 
of  tlie  day  received  their  first  instruction  from  Trofessor  Jameson.' 
*  The  greatest  praise  of  a  great  professor  is  that  which  prorbinis 
the  foundation  of  a  school ;  and  where  else  in  the  British  Emigre 
has  there  been,  for  the  bst  half  century,  a  school  of  natuial 
history?'  In  all  probability  it  was  because  of  the  fiune  of 
Jaiuci»on  that  Diuwin  found  his  way  to  the  University  of  i^a- 
burgh."! 

(4)  Edward  Forbes,  1854-1855.  After  Jameson's  long  and 
distinguished  Professorship  of  nearly  half  a  century  he  was  sac* 
ceeded  by  a  brilliant  genius,  whose  light,  however^  was  extin- 
guished, having  just  shown  jtself  above  the  horizon,  after  a  few 
months'  tenure  of  the  Chair  of  Natural  History.  Edward  Forbes^ 
a  Manxman  by  birth,  but  of  Scottish  extraction,  had  been  fron 
his  earliest  years  an  ardenl  u.if iiralist.  Coming  to  the  Univcrsi'^ 
of  Fxliiilnii L;h,  he  studied  with  great  success  in  the  classes  of 
Botany  and  Natural  History,  but  could  not  overcome  his  rqicg- 
nance  to  Medicine  as  a  profession.  He  took  every  oppoctunit} 
of  accomiKinying  Graham  and  Jameson  on  their  exclusions;,  and 
delighted  in  dredging  the  Firth  of  Forth  under  the  guidance  U 
a  shrewd  strong-handed  and  strong-armed  Newhaven  fisherman/ 
He  conliiukd  liis  studies  in  l^diid)urgh  from  his  sixteenth  till  ^-5 
twcnty-lhiid  year.  During  that  pciiud,  huv,cver,  he  aeconi|ianiw'i 
Principal  Campbell  of  Aberdeen  in  a  naturalising  cxpeiiJiK-n 
round  Uic  coast  of  Norway ;  roamed  through  the  south  of  1*  ranee, 
and  crossed  to  Algiers ;  dredged  round  the  north  coast  of  Scot- 
land with  Professor  Goodsir;  and  during  one  winter  stodud 
under  Btatnville  and  St.  Hilaire  at  Paris.    He  then  gpive  aiac> 

'  I'rufcssor  Cossar  KwArt's  InauptrcU  Addrtis^  p.  9. 
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lectitret  on  Natunl  Uiitofy  to  popular  institulioiia.  Next  he 
accompanied  Captain  Gram  as  naturalist  on  IxMird  the  BiOMn 
to  Syria.    Froin  1843  to  1845  he  was  Professor  of  Botany  in 

Kijig  a  College,  London,  and  Curator  to  the  Geological  Society. 
In  1845  he  was  atuicliLd  to  the  Geological  Survey,  and  was 
ap|x>intcd  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  PaheonioiQgy  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines. 

On  the  tsth  May  1854  the  goal  of  his  ambition  was  attained* 
and,  surrounded  by  rejoicing  friends,  be  delivered  his  inaugural 
lecture  tn  the  University  of  Eduiburgh  '*  to  a  brilliant  audience, 
which  had  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  wel- 
« unic  him  and  do  iuin  Ijutiuiii."  Alter  his  first  session  he  pre- 
sided over  the  Geological  section  of  the  British  Association  at 
Liverpool  During  the  meetings  he  suffered  from  the  return 
oi  a  remittent  fever  by  which  he  had  been  prostrated  when 
in  Greece.  He  met  hb  dass  at  the  openiiig  of  the  winter 
session,  1854-55,  but  after  a  week  was  compelled  to  suspend 
his  lectureiy  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards  at  the  nge  of  thirty- 
nine. 

Edward  Forbes  '*  had  the  f.K  ulty  of  carrying  on  elaborate 
investigations,  as  well  as  llie  |  >M  r  of  geuejali:>ing  ;  and,  being  a 
good  draftsman,  he  was  able  tu  impress  the  main  facts  of  liis  lec- 
tures by  ha|)pily  conceived  and  marvellously  executed  black-board 
sketches.  He  had  a  great  unwritten  influence  in  his  day,  and  he 
still  lives  in  his  numerous  memoirs  and  papers.  Of  these,  per- 
haps the  most  important  are  the  Papers  m  the  M^usea^  the 
Mtitw^^raph  m  thi  BrUish  Saked-Eytd  Medusa^  and  the  Jlisiory 
of  JSfitiik  SUirJi$k,**^ 

(5)  Gkokge  Jami-s  AlUiIAN,  i  855-1 870,  the  recent  distin- 
guisiied  I'rcsident  of  the  Linnxan  Society,  succeeded  i'Ori^es,  but 
owing  to  ill-health  resigned  tlie  Professorship  in  187a 

(6)  WvviLLB  T.  C  Thomson,  1870-1888,  was  bom  in 
1830,  and,  having  studied  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kdinlnirgli,  was,  when  only  twenty  years  old.  api  uinted 
L€<  lurcr  on  i'lotany  in  Ring's  l  ollcge,  and  allciwards  in  M.ui- 
^rliall  College,  Aberdeen,  Then  he  went  in  1853  to  Queens 
College,  Cork,  as  Professor  of  liotany  and  Zoology,  and  in  the 

>  The  nMve  nccMint  of  KUward  Forbes  is  Uikea  droui  i'rulc^sor  Cuftftar 
I:, wait's  Aaantj,  |>|i.  y  ia. 
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following  year  to  Queen's  CoUege»  Belfast^  as  JProfesaor  of  Mincn- 
logy  and  Geology.    At  this  period  his  researches  were  ntainif 

zoological,  nnd  "by-and-by  he  was  led  to  study  the  Uly-alar  group 
of  Kchinodcnns.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  turning  poiM 
in  his  history.  Owing  to  his  intense  iiUtjic^i  n\  iUc  crinoids, 
was  brought  in  contact  first  with  Sars  and  afterwards  with  Car- 
penter, and  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  land  of  pto- 
mise  for  the  naturalist,  the  only  region  where  there  were  endlea 
novelties  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  interest,  was  the  bottom  d 
the  deep  sea.*' 

**  With  the  sjnrit  of  a  crusader  he  burned  to  win  gloiy  on  Ihe 

great  ocean  plains.  Through  the  iiillucncc  of  Caipcnln  and  the 
Royal  Society  he  succeeded  in  1868  in  obtaining  the  us^  U 
H.M.S.  Li^hinwg^  and  in  18C9  that  of  li.M.S.  Peratpin€.  '  'X\a 
interest  in  deep-sea  explorations  excited  by  these  expeditiom 
induced  the  Government  in  1872  to  resolve  upon  semltiig  oat 
the  great  ChalUngtr  expedition  round  the  world,  and  Wyrfflc 
Thomson  was  appointed  Duector  of  the  Scientific  StaC  This 
was  only  the  second  year  of  his  Professorship  in  Edinburgh,  b«t 
he  oliLiined  leave  of  absence,  aiui  during  the  next  four  )vArs  \^ 
classes  were  conducted  first  L)y  Professor  Huxley  and  then  by  Pro- 
fessor Carus  of  Leipsic  VVyvilic  1  homson  was  enu neatly  fitted 
by  moral,  as  well  as  scientific,  qualities  for  the  conduct  of  Uus 
scientific  expedition,  which  was  the  means  of  coHecttng  a  mass  of 
new  facts  relative  to  the  deep-sea  fauna,  and  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  great  ocean-beds ;  and  which  reflected  credit  00  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain.  On  his  return  from  the  voyage  o: 
the  C7/<///< v/i,r/"  lie  rec  eived  a  gold  medal  from  the  Ro)  al  Society : 
he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria;  he  was  cnteitaincd  at  a 
public  bantjuet  in  E(Unburgh;  and  when  he  attended  the  ce'rc- 
bration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  University  of  Upsala,  be 
was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Pohw  Star.  But  he 
returned  from  the  expedition  with  broken  health,  and  the  labovr 
of  reducing  the  materials  which  had  been  collected,  conibincii 
with  his  Professorial  diitics,  was  too  mucli  fur  his  strengtk  He 
became  (hsahled  by  illnesN,  and  died  at  the  end  of  1881,  muc.H 
regretted  as  a  very  lovable  man,  both  by  his  colleagues  to  thf 
University  and  by  his  Students.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the 
results  of  hb  explorations  fully  worked  out ;  when  they  are  so- 
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they  "  win  no  doubt  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Biological 

Science."* 

(7)  In  1882  J.  CossAR  EwART,  the  present  Regius  Professor 
3f  Natural  History,  was  apiK>inted.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  in  187 1,  by  the  creation  of  Sir  Roderick  Murcfaison's  Chair 
3f  Geology,  that  subject,  together  with  Mineralogy,  was  taken  out 

}(  the  piovince  of  the  Natural  History  Chair.  Also,  that  in 
Professor  Ewart's  Commission,  for  the  first  time,  an  appointment 

0  be  Regius  Keeper  of  the  Natural  History  Collections  in  the 
Sf useum  of  Science  and  Art  was  omitted  Owing  to  Wyville 
rhomson's  long  absence  it  had  been  suggested  to  the  Govern* 
nent  that  a  Keeper  of  those  Collections,  not  connected  with  the 
Jniversity,  should  be  appointed — and  this  was  done.  But  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  recommended 
haty  in  lieu  of  the  University  Professor  acting  as  Keeper,  a  Com- 
nittee  of  the  Senatus  should  annually  re|>ort  on  the  Collections ; 
rhich  seems  a  very  reasonable  plan. 

XXIX.— REGIUS  PROFESSORS  OF  CLINICAL  SURGERY. 

We  have  mentioned  (Vol.  L  p.  322)  the  circumstances  under 

hich  a  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  was  erected  by  the  Crown 

1  1803,  and  bestowed  upon  (i)  James  Russki  l,  1803-1833, 
Surgeon  of  the  City.     Sir  R.  Christison  comments  on  the 

singular  manner"  in  which  Clinical  Surgery  was  taught  by  him. 
Mr.  Russell  was  not  an  Acting  Suigeon  in  the  Infirmary,  as  the 
linical  Professor  has  always  been  since.  He  received,  however, 
e  appointment  of  permanent  Consulting  Surgeon,  in  which 
ipacity  he  regularly  accompanied  the  attending  Surgeons  in  tlieir 
sits,  was  cognisant,  therefore,  of  eveiything  going  on  in  their 
irds,  and,  moreover,  was  in  some  measure  answerable  for  all  acts 

surgical  interference  which  required  to  be  authorised  by  a  con* 
Itation.  Having  thus  no  Hospital  cases  of  his  own,  Russell 
ivcrtheless  undertook,  and  by  the  acting  Surgeons  was  allowed 

discharge^  the  delicate  duty  of  lecturing  on  the  cases  of  others, 
,  such  a  method  criticism  is  of  course  impossible.  Mistakes 
nnot  be  acknowledged.  Better  methods  cannot  be  suggested, 
/en  commentary  must  often  tread  on  tender  ground,  unless  it  con- 

^  Fiom  Frofessoc  Ewatt's  Address,  pp.  25*28. 
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sist  entirely  of  approval,  or  at  least  of  assent  Thus  the  Stodev. 
will  be  led  to  suppose  that  Siugery  Is  a  sure  and  easf-goini; 
art,  which  either  always  attains  its  objecl^  or  if  not,  fkib  tfaroiigli 

no  fault  of  its  own  or  of  the  surgeon.  Rnsselly  however,  piloted 
his  wny  skilfully  ainonp^  these  quicksands,  and  gave  much  useful 
information  to  weii-attended  classes.  But  I  must  say  he  was  a 
somnolent  kctuier — a  quality  which  was  fomented  by  an  efouBi^ 
chun-hour,  and  betrayed  by  an  inveteiate  habit  the  Piufeiaui  had 
of  yawning  while  he  spolte^  and  contlmiing  to  speak  wlule  he 
yawned."  In  his  cighly-rirst  year,  with  the  sanction  of  the  lx}nl 
Advocate,  Russell  sold  his  Chair  to  (2)  James  Syme,  1833-1869, 
who,  under  a  simple  and  unpretentious  exteri<Mr,  concealed  exba- 
ordinary  powera,  which  made  him  the  first  Surgeon  of  his  day  m 
Great  Britain,  and  entided  him  to  rank  among  the  greateal  Pm- 
fessors  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  life  was  characteriscc 
by  sagacity,  decision,  and  IruLliiulness.  His  "  licroic  "  opcmtiom 
were  never  made  for  display,  but  only  when  his  pcnctiatii^ 
diagnosis  recommended  them  as  the  best  and  only  chance  in 
extreme  cases.  And  he  was  all  but  infidlible;  he  was  the 
Wellington  of  Surgery — almost  without  a  reverse. 

As  a  boy  at  the  High  School,  he  was  noted  for  naturaHstic 
tastes,  and  for  his  adroitness  in  pickiT>g  out  the  skeletons  of  small 
animals.  When  he  came  to  the  University  and  had  atiidied 
Chemistry  under  Hope  he  distinguished  himself  in  his  nine- 
teenth year  (r8i8)  by  discovering  that  a  distillation  of  coaMsr 
fuiiucd  ii  cheap  solvent  for  caoutchouc,  by  means  of  \\  Inch  cIotb> 
might  be  made  waterproof.  He  pubhshed  this  invention  in  a 
scientific  journal,  and  it  was  immediately  patented  by  a  Glasigow 
manufacturer.  Thva  waterptoois  are  now  called  Mackinloshesi* 
whereas  they  ought  in  justice  to  be  called  Symes." 

Syme  did  not  graduate  in  Medicine,  but  l>ecainc  assistant  aiwl 
demonstrator  to  I^arclay,  the  brilliant  extra-mural  lecturer  in 
Anatomy.  Afterwards  he  became  assistant  to  Liston,  who  set  up 
a  rival  Anatomical  schooL  But  both  Liston  and  Syme  took  more 
and  more  to  Surgery ;  after  live  years  of  friendship  they  separated 
under  some  misunderstanding.  Syme  studied  for  a  year  in  Parrs, 
especially  practising  surgical  operations  on  dead  bochc^,  under 
Lisfranc  In  1826  Syme,  who  had  hitherto  been  teaching 
Anatomy,  resolved  finally  to  abandon  it    He  was  moved  to  this 
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by  two dicumstanccs — (i)  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  "subjects'* 
in  those  days,  before  the  Anatomy  Act  of  1832 ;  and  (2)  the 
emulation  which  was  excited  in  his  mind  by  seeing  the  perform* 

ances  of  the  Irish  Surgeons,  and  especially  Cusack,  durini^  a  visit 
to  Dublin.  He  opened  an  cxtra-Arndcmical  class  in  pure  Surgery, 
and  soon  was  attended  by  250  Students. 

For  complete  success  he  required  to  have  some  wards  of  a 
hospital  at  his  disposal ;  and  in  1829  a  vacancy  occurring  among 
the  Surgeons  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  he  applied  for  it.   But,  owing 
to  his  fcml  wiih  Liston,  the  managers,  fearing  discord,  declined  to 
appoint  him.    He  at  once  took  one  of  those  bold  and  decisive 
steps  which  were  characteristic  of  his  career :  with  slender  means 
at  his  disposal,  but  with  hope  and  courage,  he  hired  Minto  House^ 
the  old  residence  of  the  Elliot  family,  between  what  is  now 
(;iininl)L  rs  Street  and  the  Cowgatc,  antl  there  ojiened  the  Edin- 
burgli  Surgical  Hospital,"  with  twenty-four  beds.    As  this  was 
to  be  a  charity  xis  well  as  a  school  for  science,  he  obtained  atx>ut 
^^250  a  year  in  subscriptions  towards  its  maintenance.    For  four 
years  and  a  half  Minto  House  Hospital  flourished  triumphantly,  and 
in  it  Syme  developed  his  system  of  clinical  teaching.    A  literary 
interest  attaches  to  Minto  i  iousc,  because  that  ex  iuisite  writer,  Dr. 
John  lirown,  was  Symc's  assistant  there,  and  the  main  incident  in 
the  affecting  tale  oiMab  and  his  Frieitds  took  place  within  its  walls. 

In  1833  Professor  Russell  wished  to  resign  his  Chair  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University,  but  as  there  were  then  no 
retiring  |)cnsions  he  had  to  be  bought  out.  He  demanded  ^300 
a  year  for  his  lifetime,  and  on  these  terms  offered  to  make  way 
for  Liston,  who  contemptuously  rejected  the  proposal.  Syme,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  once  accepted  it,  and  on  his  appointment  by 
the  Crown  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  placed  three  wards  at 
his  disposal,  and  the  Senatus  made  Clinical  Surgery  necessary  for 
t;i  aduation.  Syme  revolutionised  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  for 
whereas  before  it  had  been  the  practice  for  the  Professor  merely 
to  lecture  on  and  descritie  groups  of  cases  which  had  come  under 
liis  notice,  Syme  had  the  patients  brought  in  one  by  one,  explained 
he  principles  of  treatment,  and  did  what  was  necessary  before 
he  eyes  of  the  Students. 

In  1847  Liston,  who  had  taken  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery 
n  the  University  of  Ix>ndon,  died  suddenly.  Syme,  being  invited 
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to  succeed  him,  decided  to  do  so  with  a  view  to  tiie  wide  field  oi 
practice  in  London.  To  the  i^et  of  his  friends  he  departed; 
but,  though  successful  with  his  London  dassi  he  found  the  mm- 
rounding  cifcamstances  of  the  London  University  not  cougeniaL 

Promptly  and  wilhout  vacillation  he  threw  up  his  appointmeci 
and  returned  to  Edinburgh.  His  Chair  in  the  University  had 
not  been  filled  up,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  was  glad  to  reappoin) 
htm  to  it ;  the  Infirmary  Managers  wdcomed  him  back  to  theo 
wards ;  even  his  delightful  house  at  Milbank  was  not  yet  sold ; 
so  that  he  returned  to  his  old  dudes,  his  old  friends,  and  his! 
Penates,  in  July  1848.  From  that  time  forth  he  held  the  Chaii 
of  Clinical  Surgery  for  twenty-one  years,  and  taught  his  Students 
in  a  manner  unsurpassed  by  any  one.  His  chief  work  was 
FrindfUs  of  Surgery  (183a),  but  he  also  produced  from  time  to 
time  more  than  two  hundred  i)apers  on  various  professaooal 
points.  He  introduced  many  improvements  in  surgical  practice, 
as  for  instance  in  the  treatment  of  incised  wounds,  of  stri«  lures  of 
the  urethra,  and  of  aneurisms  of  the  arteries ;  a  new  method  ot. 
amputating  the  ankle  goes  by  his  name.  Of  him  Sir  Jaines  Paget 
said :  I  doubt  whether  anything  has  done  more  good  Co  the 
London  schools  than  the  honour  Professor  Syme  has  won  ;  with 
him  we  have  been  rivals.  We  may  doubt  whether  in  all  the  con- 
flicts there  has  been  one  more  useful  for  good  to  the  woild 
than  that  wliich  rages  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch." 

Syme  had  an  extraordinary  sagacity  about  practical  mattery 
and  on  several  occasions  spoke  **lJie  word  in  season."  Iti  1840 
(as  we  have  seen,  p.  68)  he  was  the  fust  to  advocate  the  recog- 
nition of  extra-mural  teaching;  in  1855  he  published  a  letter  to 
Lord  Palmcrston  which  led  to  the  Medical  Act  of  1858  ;  in  1856 
he  procured  the  removal  from  Edinburgh  of  the  Ciiair  of  Militaty 
Surgery;  in  1868,  by  a  piece  of  glorious  inconsistency,  he  tamed 
round  on  his  own  strongly -expressed  views,  and  at  the  eleventh 
hour  urged  that  the  Royal  Infirmary,  for  rebuilding  which  ^6S,ooo 
had  been  collected,  should  not  be  rebuilt  on  its  old  site,  but  r^ 
moved  to  a  larger  and  better  ventilated  space  by  the  Meadows. 
The  *'  battle  of  the  sites  "  was  waged  for  four  months,  but  Syiiie*i 
lucid  and  straightforward  statement  of  reasons  carried  the  day. 
He  was  said  to  be  "a  man  who  never  wasted  a  word,  a  drop  of 
ink,  or  a  drop  of  blood."    Ue  was  uncomprommog,  axui  had 
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generally  one  or  more  feuds  on  hand  i  but  he  was  always  con- 
spicuously a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman.  And  he  cherished 
the  wannest  friendships ;  in  fact  he  lived  for  hb  friends.  The 

favourite  by-work,  and  diversion  of  Syme's  life  was  horticulture. 
In  the  seclusion  of  Milbank,  away  from  the  streets  of  the  "  gray 
metropolis,"  he  would  be  often  among  his  plants  before  the 
gardener,  and  when  daylight  was  hardly  in.  And  of  an  evening, 
returning  to  the  same  spot,  the  great  Surgeon  would  solace  his 
mind,  after  the  scenes  of  horror  through  which  he  had  passed, 
with  the  pcntle  beauty  of  the  flowers  which  he  loved.  On  his 
deathbed  he  requested  a  i>articular  orchid  to  be  brought  into  the 
room  and  placed  within  his  sight  He  died  in  his  seventy-first 
year,  in  1870.  The  "Syme  Surgical  Fellowship"  was  established 
in  his  honour  by  the  contributions  of  English  and  American 
Surgeons.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  (3)  Joseph 
Lister,  the  distinguished  introducer  of  the  Antiseptic  System ; 
on  whose  removal  to  London  in  1877  (4)  Thomas  Annandale, 
the  present  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown* 


XX3C.— REGIUS  PROFESSORS  OF  MILITARY  SURGERY. 

(i)  JoHH  TiioHSOKi  1806*182 had  Uie  singular  honour  of 
procuring  the  establishment  of,  and  himself  inaugurating,  two 

new  Chairs  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  one  a  Surgical 
and  the  other  a  Medical  Chair.  He  wa^j  the  son  of  a  silk  weaver 
of  Taislcy,  and  was  born  in  1765.  He  liad  been  apprenticed  to 
his  father,  but  his  intellectual  capacities  and  ambitions  soared 
above  a  mechanical  employment  He  privately  got  himself  taught 
Latin,  and  his  father  consented  to  make  him  over  as  apprentice 
to  a  local  Medical  practitioner.  At  the  :iL;e  of  twenty-tliree  he 
found  himself  attending  Medical  classes  in  Glasgow,  and  next 
year,  with  the  help  of  some  patrons,  he  got  to  the  classes  of 
Mlunro  si€undus  and  Black  in  Edinburgh.  In  1790  he  was  ap> 
pointed  Assistant- Apothecary  to  the  Koyal  Infirmary.  In  1798 
ic  published  an  edition  of  Fourcroy's  Elements  of  Chemistry  and 
iVatural  History,  In  1799  I^rd  Laudcidale  came  to  study 
l^henoistry  in  Edinburgh,  and  Thomson  was  introduced  to  him  as 
I  person  qualified  to  fJir<*"«"gfrfl"**<^  which  ultimately 
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proved  very  advantageous  to  Thomson.  In  the  meanwl^ilo,  he 
had  assiduously  practised  Surgery,  and  had  become  a  FeUov  d 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  In  1800  he  produced  a  pamiilijcf. 
called  Outiines  of  a  Plan  for  the  R^pdoHm  of  iki  SurpmUk- 
parimeni  of  the  Royal  Injinnary,  He  was  then  appomted  one  <tf 
the  Surgeons  to  tlic  Infirmary;  he  then  commenced  givirr 
Clinical  lectures,  as  well  as  courses  of  systematic  Surgery  in  1 
private  theatre.  In  1804  he  was  formally  appointed  "  Professor 
of  Surgcr}'  to  the  Royal  CoUcf^e  of  Surgeons,"  which,  as  we  hw 
seen  (Vol  L  p.  334),  called  forth  protests  from  the  Semtxu 
Academicus.  In  t8o6,  on  the  formation  of  Fox's  GovenuBeBL 
Thomson  was  encouraged  by  his  friend  Lord  Lauderdale  to 
apply  for  a  (Joniniission  to  be  Professor  of  Military  Surgery 
the  University  of  Kdinhiirgh.  The  European  war  had  creatc*i  1 
special  interest  in  the  subject;  Lord  Spencer,  then  lionte  SeiTetajy. 
went  carefully  into  the  subject,  and  after  an  interview  with  Tbo«- 
son  created  the  Chair,  and  appointed  Thomson  as  the  fim 
Professor. 

Hitherto,  owing  to  the  monopoly  claimed  by  the  M oom, 

Surgery  had  l)cen  taught  in  the  University  only  as  an  npfKrntlro* 
to  Anatomy  in  a  few  lectures  hurriedly  iiUioduccd  at  the  cn  '  c: 
the  Anatomical  course.  Nor  had  any  private  teacher  in  i.c^T 
burgh  delivered  any  distinct  course  on  Surgery.  John  1  honsca 
then,  was  the  author  of  a  most  imix>rtant  and  valuable  imwra- 
tion.  He  was  very  liberal  in  admitting  Stndents  without  fee  tc 
his  lectures.  He  mentions  that  in  one  session  nearly  toe 
sons  had  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  In  1813  he  pub- 
lished his  Lectures  on  Inflammation^  exhibiting  the  d<^trir-x. 
pathological  and  practical,  of  Medical  Surgery.  This  work, 
widely  circulated,  and  translated  into  French,  German,  anf 
Italian.  In  18 14,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Thomson  haslene: 
to  make  a  tour  among  the  hospitals  and  Medical  schoob  of  the 
Continent ;  and  next  year,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Watrr- 
loo,  he  received  a  Commission  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the 
wounded  bt)ldier.s  in  IJcl^iuni  ;  he  i>crforme<l  this  duty  wjth  t*f 
utmost  /(  il,  and  rendered  va!Tial)le  nssi.stance  to  the  Ariny-Sur^ 
gcons  at  ihnssels,  and  he  then  was  appointed  Surgeon  to  the 
Forces  by  the  Duke  of  York.  In  the  ensuing  winter  Tbotnm'f 
lectures  in  Edinburgh  were  eagerly  attended ;  the  class  annibeftd 
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about  2  So,  out  ol  whom  18  Medical  officers  belonging  to  the 
army  and  6  a  to  the  navy  were  gratuitously  admitted  Accord- 
ing to  an  eyc-witncsi  the  discourses  were  ^'always  animated  and 
often  eloquent^"  and  they  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  among 
the  hearers  as  to  diflerent  modes  of  Surgical  treatment  With 
regard  to  I  homson's  own  pra(  lite  as  a  Surgeon,  he  was  said  lo 
have  a  good  hand  atrd  eye,  but  to  have  heeii  "defK  icnt  in  liiai 
freedom .  from  coniniiscration  which  Celsus  declares  to  be  re- 
quisite in  a  surgeon.  Both  previously  to  any  serious  operation 
and  during  the  doubtful  period  of  the  subsequent  progress  of  a 
case  in  which  be  had  operated^  be  was  oppressed  with  a  too  pain- 
lul  anxiety." 

His  lectures  were  not  purely  Surgic  al,  but  were  full  of  Mcdiral 
ralholnjry.  Before  1820  he  had  l>cgun  collef  tiug  eoiuuicd 
patitological  delineations.  For  this  purpose  he  secured  the 
aervtces  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Carswcll,  and  sent  him 
to  various  hosiiitals  and  museums  at  home  and  abroad  to  make 
water-colour  drawings  of  morbid  stntcturesL  This  being  carried 
<Mit  with  great  skill  during  a  number  of  years  resulted  in  a  splen- 
did c  <)11l(  tion  of  pathological  di  igranis,  now  iti  the  |x)sscssion 
(jf  the  University.  This  eullertiou  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
Euade,  and  was  an  original  conception  on  the  \mi  of  i  hoiusoo. 

In  1821,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  James  (iregory,  Thomson 
oflered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Practice  of 
Physic  He  was  defeated,  as  before  mentioned,  on  political 
grounds,  by  I  )r.  James  Home»  The  Duke  of  York  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Lord  Trovost  in  Thomson's  favour,  but  it  airi\cd  loo  late. 
The  Town  Council,  however,  fell  so  strongly  llie  r<tr<e  of  tiiis 
rciyal  mandate  that,  to  justify  what  they  had  done,  tliey  asked  and 
got  from  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  additional  (and 
very  mistaken)  testimonials  as  to  Home's  6tness  for  the  Chair  of 
Practice  of  Physic  After  these  occurrences  Thomson  resigned 
his  Professorship  of  Military  Surgery,  and  belook  himself  to 
ddivcring  extra-mural  eguises  of  lectures  ui>oii  ilie  j  r.i<tn  e  of 
Hiysic  and  Pathology.  In  1824  he  addressed  lu  the  lown 
Counril  a  publislnrd letter,  entitled  "  Hints  res|>crttn^  the  Improve> 
ment  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Education  of  IJandidates  for  the 
I>cgree  of  M.1)."  lliis  led  to  his  being  invited  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Commission  of  1826,  and  he  took  the  op{>ortttnitj 
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of  urging  the  necessity  for  creating  a  separate  Chair  of  Soot 
and  one  of  Pathology  in  the  Utuversity.   In  1827  he  broogbt 

out  his  edition  of  Cullen's  works. 

In  1831  he  addressed  a  memorial  to  Lord  Melbourne  point 
Ing  out  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  establishncBt 
of  a  Chair  of  General  Pathology.  The  result  was,  as  we  hue 
seen  (Vol  I.  ]).  325),  that  a  Chair  was  created  by  the  GovenunenL 
and  Thomson  received  a  commission  from  the  Crown  as  th: 
first  Professor  of  General  Pathology,  lie  was  gratified  at  tkt 
same  time  by  the  announcement  that  a  Chair  of  Surgery  had 
also  been  created,  and  his  friend  John  William  Turner  appoiDted 
to  fill  it  Pathology  had  previously  been  recognised  as  a  sepsnte 
course  in  almost  all  the  Continental  Universities.  Thomsofi 
was  in  his  sixty-sixth  year  when  appointed  to  his  second  Chab. 
but  next  year  he  commenced  lecturing  with  great  vigour.  And 
he  showed  great  erudition  in  his  prelections  on  Pathology.  A 
contemporary  well  able  to  judge  said  of  him :  **  Dr.  Thonsos 
is  the  most  learned  physician  I  ever  met  with."  But  Pathology 
has  made  great  advances  since  his  time,  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  be  thought  that  he  had  done  his  best  work  before  be 
began  to  teach  tliat  subject.  In  1835  his  health  began  to  <l^ 
cline ;  his  courses  were  delivered  by  a  deputy  till  1841,  wheo  k 
resigned  the  Chair  of  Pathology.  He  brought  out  the  fint 
volume  of  his  fJ/e  of  CttUen  in  1832,  the  second  volume  «s 
completed  by  his  son,  and  published  |>osthumous1y  in  1859 
John  Thomson  died  in  1846,  in  the  eighty-second  year  a^ 
his  age.^ 

After  Thomson's  resignation  of  the  Chair  of  Military  Surgcff 

a  short  interval  elapsed,  and  then  (2)  George  Balungai  i.,  1825 
1856,  w«ns  appointed  Professor  of  the  subject.  Bom  in  1780, 
the  son  of  tlie  Minister  of  Forglen,  Banffshire^  he  had  gone  througli 
the  Arts  course  in  St  Andrews,  and  then  came  for  Medical  stadia 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  M.D.  in  1803.  He  entatd 
the  army  in  r8o6  as  Assistant-Surgeon  in  the  rst  Royals.  He 
saw  much  service  in  India  and  other  foreign  countries  ;  was  at 
the  talcing  of  Java  m  181 1,  and  in  1815  was  with  the  anujo( 

'  The  above  particulars  arc  taken  from  the  ^^en1nir  of  rrofcs';or  JV^hn  Iho* 
son,  by  bis  <;on  I'rofcsscv  AUcQ  Thoiiisoni  which  is  prelixcU  to  tike  ftccoud  cditx* 
of  the  Lije  of  CuIUh, 
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oocapadon  in  Paris.  In  i8iS  be  retired  on  half-{My,  and  settled 
M  a  practitioner  in  Edinbuigh.  In  i8a3  he  was  appointed  bf 
the  Crown  to  the  then  vacant  Chair  of  Militaiy  Surgery.  He 
published  a  work  on  Feper,  Dysentery^  and  Liver  CompUmUs^ 

Introductory  Lectures  to  a  Course  of  Medical  Su}^^a)\  and  a 
Treatise  on  Military  Suri^rry.     Going  uj)  with  Priiu  ipal  iJaird  to 
present  an  address  to  William  IV.  un  his  accession,  he  was 
knighted,  and  became  Sir  Ueorge  BaliingaiL    He  was  Suigeon 
to  the  Queen  in  Scotland,  and  had  various  €»ther  honorary  titles* 
Dr.  Gibson,t  who  saw  him  in  1839,  s[)eaks  of  him  as  "tall, 
robust,   and   active;   of  open   generous   countenance,  and 
miKI  aiid  auuaUic  manners,  an<l  <juict  and  unpretending^.'*  He 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Students,  and  had  a  rcpuialioii  lor 
accuracy  and  caution,  substantial  information,  and  a  clear  way 
of  imparting  it    He  died  in  1856,  and  then  the  Chair  of  Mili- 
tary Surgeiy,  by  the  advice  of  Professor  Symc^  was  removed  from 
Edinburgh. 

XXXL— REGIUS  PROFESSORS  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE 

AND  POLICE 

(i)  Andabw  Duncan  $e€mukts^  1807-1820.  We  have  seen 
(VoL  L  pk  S91)  that  Andrew  Duncan,  the  iiither,  moved  the 
'I*own  Council  to  found  a  Chair  of  Medical  Jurispnidence ; 
but  it  was  from  Andrew  Duncan,  the  son,  that  the  idea  had  first 

cunic.  He  it  was  wiio  first  called  the  aUculiun  of  the  Medical 
[>rofcssion  in  Kdinbui^h  to  that  braneh  of  science  called  by  the 
C  icrmans  Stat4  Mcdi^itu^  which  comprehends  tlte  principles  of 
Aiedical  evidence  on  ffuestions  before  law-courts,  and  the  doctrines 
of  Public  Health.  When  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  having 
this  science  taught  had  been  matured,  the  Chair  of  Medical 
J  urisprudcncc  and  Police  was  erected  by  the  Crown,  and  bestowed 
ij|Kjn  iiUn  nlto  had  devised  it  Anuiew  Duiuan  ..//,//<i  had  a 
[iitnd  of  greater  calibre  than  his  worthy  father,  and  had  received 
an  extremely  wide  and  liberal  education.  As  a  boy  he  had  hccn 
noted  for  poring  over  Medical  books;  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
fie  was  apprenticed  for  five  yeara  to  Messrs  A.  and  G.  Wood, 
Surgeons;  then  he  went  through  a  full  course  of  Arts  and 

'  Ramkks  m  Eurpfn  in  lSj9,  p.  166. 
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Medicine  in  the  University,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  179J 
and  M.D.  in  1794.  Then  he  studied  for  a  winter  io  Loodoa: 
and  afterwards  made  two  long  lesidences  on  the  GoatmeDt,  not 

travelling  like  a  tourist,  but  staying  in  each  of  the  great  towns  cf 
Germany  and  Italy  iuiig  cnuugli  lo  study  under  ilic  Vio(Kr>son, 
walk  the  liosjiitals,  make  friendships  with  eminent  men,  2syi 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  ot  the  languages  and  litcnitures 
the  coimtries,  and  a  cultivated  acquaintance  with  painting  ml 
music.  Returning  to  Edinburgbi  he  joined  the  College  of 
Fhydcians ;  commenced  advocating  the  cause  of  SiaU  Mtdidmi 
brought  out  his  EdinhvrgH  JDispensatery^  a  great  wotk  m 
Materia  Medica ;  became  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  AfeduaJ  €ud 
Su finical  Jonrnul i  and  \\\  1807  was  made  Professor  of  Medici 
J  urisprudence.  The  lectures  which  he  delivered  and  the  pa{jei3 
winch  he  produced  in  his  Journal  on  this  subject  exdted  aa 
interest  in  it  both  among  his  pupils  and  in  the  Medical  profes^ 
sion  generally.  But  for  a  long  time  Medical  Jurisprvdeace 
remained  outside  the  Medical  curriculum  in  the  UnivefsitT: 
thus  Sir  R.  C.'hristison  did  not  attend  this  class,  of  \vi\icli  he 
became  (viitually)  the  second  Prolcssor.  It  was  not  till  1825, 
after  Duncan's  death,  that  Medical  Jurisprudence  was  adinittevi 
even  as  an  optional  alternative  into  the  curriculum  (see  VoL  L 
p.  33 1)1  and  not  till  1S33  that  it  was  made  compobory.  As  a 
Professor  in  three  Chairs  successively.  Dr.  Duncan  tfnmdms  wis 
most  laborious ;  he  was  not  like  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  read  the 
same  course  of  lectures  for  twenty  four  years ; — it  was  said  tha: 
"  he  was  often  senlrd  at  his  desk  at  three  in  the  morning,  for 
his  lectures  underwent  a  continual  course  of  additions  or  impron^ 
ments."  His  constitution  was  enfeebled  by  over- work,  and  he 
succumbed  in  his  fifty*eighth  year  to  the  results  of  a  few  con- 
tracted in  the  Infirmary.  He  contributed  a  gml  number  ef 
articles  on  Medical  subjects  to  his  own  Jomrmal^  to  the  JSdMmrgk 
Rn^ieWy  and  to  the  Encyclopeedia  Bfikmnka.  He  was  wdl 
knuu  n  on  the  Continent,  and  all  foreigners  of  distinction  coroini: 
to  Kdinbuigh  brougiit  introductions  to  him.  Hesifles  whnt  be 
accomplished  as  a  Professor  and  a  man  of  science.  Dr.  A. 
Duncan  ucundus  performed  great  services  for  the  Univetsaty. 
From  1809  to  182a  he  was  a  most  eflkient  Seoetaiy  of  Senator 
and  Librarian  to  the  University.    Above  all,  Irom  1S16  to  1 S  j:. 
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he  was  an  assiduous  and  able  member  of  "  the  College  Commis- 
sion** for  rebuilding  the  University,  and  to  him  is  greatly  due  tlie 
success  with  which  the  Adam-Playiair  Buildings  were  carried  out. 

(2)  William  Pultenby  Alison,  iSao-zSai,  held  the  Chair 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  only  as  a  temporary  interlude;  he  has 
been  already  characterised  elsewhere. 

(3)  Robert  Christison,  1822-1832.    When,  by  a  shifting 
of  Professors  in  X82I)  Alison  left  vacant  the  Chair  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Christison,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  was  just 
finishing  a  course  of  Medical  study  in  Paris.    In  his  absence  his 
friends  proposed  him  for  the  vacancy,  and  he  was  able  to  assist 
their  efforts  with  a  powerful  testimonial  from  Robi(iuet,  the  great 
French  chemist^  who  spoke  of  the  delicate  and  dilHcult  analyses 
which  he  had  performed,  and  said  that  he  was  en  itat  d^ttUnpnndn 
toute  esfitee  de  travail  ehimique.    According  to  Sir  Robert's  own 
KciolUciions^  just  at  that  time  Sir  George  Warrender,  then  a  Junior 
l^ord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  rendered  an  important  service  to  the 
Tory  party  by  posting  down  to  vote  in  the  Haddingtonshire 
election,  when,  by  that  one  vote,  the  Toiy  candidate  was  earned. 
Sir  George  had  a  great  regard  for  Christison,  who  says:  "With 
this  service  lately  rciidcrcci,  and  Robiquct's  testimonial  Lo  Lack 
liiiii,  he  went  to  Lord  Melville  (the  Ministerial  fountain  of  Crown 
l>a.tronage  in  Scotland),  asked  the  vacant  Professorship  for  me^ 
and  of  course  got  it"   In  Sir  Robert's  RtMtdwns  there  is  an 
interesting  account  of  his  work  in  the  Chair  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, which,  unfortunately,  cannot  here  be  given  in  full. 
A.fter  being  inducted  in  February  1822  he  resolved  to  commence 
lecturing  on  the  ist  May.    Ue  got  hold  of  the  best  French 
medico-legal  works,  and  such  meagre  treatises  as  the  infancy  of 
l^nglish  Medical  Jurisprudence  could  afford.    He  was  thus  able 
.0   l)Ut  together  lectures  which  carried  him  tliiuugh  his  first 
session  ;  they  were  based  on  the  French  medico-legal  science,  which 
Hvas  then  in  advance  of  that  of  Britain.    But  he  soon  found  that 
:heie  was  another  repertory  prepared  for  him,  so  soon  as  he  could 
master  the  German  language.    His  manner  of  doing  this  was 
characteristic  of  his  energy : — "  In  the  winter,  when  I  could  com- 
mand continued  time,  I  spent  one  entire  day  in  studying  a  good 
Qernian  Grammar^  superficially,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  as  a 
grammatical  dictionary.    Next  day,  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary 
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proper,  I  began  to  read  Schiller's  Dnysig  jakriger  Kriig, 
I  well  remember  how  hard  it  was  to  satisfy  myv^  thit 
I  had  got  at  the  true  sense  of  the  first  long  sentence.  Bet 

difficulty  then  seemed  to  vanish ;  and  any  scholar  wilt  easily  see 
that  this  single  elegant  sentence  may  serve  as  an  UitrcHiuLion 
epitome  and  exercise  on  ahuc^t  all  peculiarities  of  Ck  rman  parts 
of  speech  and  coUocution.  In  fourteen  days  I  was  able  to  read 
ten  pages  of  my  lesson-book  in  an  hour;  and  then  I  pgocctdcd 
to  apply  my  new  acquisition  to  its  object  Under  the  new  light 
thus  thrown  on  the  subject  and  object  of  my  Fkofessotshim  ai 
the  course  of  three  years  the  greater  part  of  my  original  lectnics 
were  thruvvn  aside  for  others  more  approprialc.  1  was  even  so 
ashamed  of  my  first  set  that  1  destroyed  them.  My  lectures  it 
last  came  to  consist — besides  the  introductory  gktUrahtis  under 
each  topic,  and  the  necessary  scientific  discussions  under  mae 
heads-— of  a  collection  of  medico-legal  cases  grouped  togetbei; 
as  in  a  treatise  on  law,  so  as  to  bring  out  generalised  focts  and 
princii}les.  Study  in  this  direction  interested  me  profoundly; 
and  I  was  rewarded  by  earnest  attention  on  the  part  of  my 
hearers,  and  a  steady  increase  in  their  number.**  At  first,  li>e 
subject  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  beinp  purely  voluntary,  Clirtsb- 
son's  Students  apjiear  to  have  been  chiefly  "  young  lawyers^"  and 
of  these  he  had  at  first  twelve,  afterwards  five,  and  then  only 
one  I  But  he  persevered,  and— the  subject  having  been  made 
an  alternative  one  in  the  Medical  curriculum — ^when  he  resigned 
the  Chair  in  1832  to  go  to  that  of  Materia  Medica,  he  left  a 
class  consisting  of  90  Students.  The  RecolUctions  give  a  lorn: 
and  interesting  discussion  upon  the  cundu(  t  of  bi  ieiiuiii  ^^?t^v-!les 
in  the  trials  belurc  Kaw-courts.  Sir  Robert  Christison  luinseit 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Scottish  judges  of  his  time  to  have 
been  the  best  Medical  or  sdenttfic  witness  that  ever  came  before 
them,— the  most  upright  and  unbiassed,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  clear  and  definite  as  to  what  he  had  to  testify.  The 
first  cause  icl'ibtc  in  which  he  gave  evidence  was  the  trial  of  Burke 
and  ilcirc  in  1829.  The  most  con  ^intuuii  -  insUincc  of  bis  ns^i^t- 
ance  to  the  cause  of  justice  was  in  tiic  case  of  the  Rugely  murders, 
when,  the  prisoncr*s  counsel  having  succeeded  in  breaking  down 
the  testimony  of  other  scientific  witnesses,  Christison  held  hn 
own  against  them  so  impregnably  that  In  the  opinion  of  all  he 
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"hanged  Palmer,"  and  was  highly  complimented  by  Lord 

Campbell,  the  presiding  juilge.  Christison  rccuitls  ihe  several 
.points  iu  wiuch  he  lound  British  Medical  Jurisprudence  deficient ; 
, of  these  the  most  important  was  that  "  the  principles  and  practice 
,of  Toxicology,  founded  in  18 14  by  Orfila,  had  scarcely  begun  to 
be  appreciated,  or  even  known,  in  the  British  Isles  in  1822/' 
"  It  was  clear, '  lie  adds,  "  that  Toxicology  was  the  most  promis- 
ing subject  for  bringing  my  Chair  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 
itself  into  notice.  First  Dr.  Duncan  and  then  Dr.  Alison  had 
failed,  during  the  most  populous  period  of  the  University  Medical 
School,  because  they  did  not  think  of  striking  out  a  \yAih  of  their 
own  in  some  single  department  of  their  subject.  I  had  life  before 
inc,  and  chose  Toxicology  for  its  first  occupation,  I  set  out  by 
uudertakiug  to  investigate  the  theory,  detection,  and  treatment 
of  poisoning  with  oxalic  acid."  He  next  studied  the  detection 
of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  and  proceeded  with  a  fruitful  investiga- 
tion of  the  chemistry,  physiology,  pathology,  and  symptomatology 
)(  various  kii^ds  of  poisoning.  His  bold  and  hazaidous  experi- 
uents  of  the  effect  of  poisui^s  on  his  own  person  were  often 
*emarked  on.  He  discovered  by  actual  trial  that  the  taste  of 
trsenic  is,  contrary  to  the  statements  of  Orfila,  sweet  rather  than 
icrid.  He  nearly  became  a  martyr  Co  science  by  swallowing  a 
arge  piece  of  the  Calabar  bean  while  dressing  one  day ;  but, 
varncd  by  his  sensatioji.s,  saved  himself  by  i)romptly  using  his 
having- water  as  an  emetic.  In  1829  Christison  brought  out 
lis  great  IVeatise  on  Fcisms.  In  1833  he  was  translated  to  the 
^hair  of  Materia  Medica.  A  brief  summary  of  the  career  of 
his  great  Professor  is  elsewhere  given. 

(4)  Thomas  Sikwari  Traill,  183 2- 1862,  was  described  by 
n  American  traveller^  as  **a  short,  thick,  sc}uat4ooking  man, 
rith  bushy  black  head  and  queer  expression,  who  skeliies  slightly 
ut  of  one  eye,  and  is  very  busy,  bustling,  and  im|)ortant.'*  He 
as  born  at  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney,  of  which  place  his  father  was 
iinister,  in  1781.  lie  might  have  boasted  that  lu.s  Can  adian  sur- 
aiue  was  the  oldest  in  Scotland  ;  and  he  himself  was  ^^Orcadim- 
'bus  oratditinicr^  and  his  face  lighted  up,  and  his  hand  gave  an 
xtra  grip,  when  he  met  with  a  man  whose  young  eyes  had  seen 

'  KamhUs  iu  Furope  in  iSjg^  iviih  Skftches  of  pi-orniftftU  Suf^gMU^ 
€ms^  etc.,  by  William  Gibson,  M.D.,  Fhibulelphifi,  1841. 
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the  old  Man  of  Hoy,  and  who  had  heard  from  the  iSfAt 
roar  of  the  Fentland  Frith* Dr.  Traill  graduated  M.D.  n£di 
burgh  in  1 802,  having  been  the  fellow-Student  of  Lx>rd  BrougHn 
with  whom  he  maintained  thronphout  life  an  intimacy  bi^ei' 
a  common  interest  in  mmy  piiilonthropic  objects^  In  18041 
settled  as  a  Physician  in  Liverpoolt  where  he  acqniied  t  g?i 
practice,  till  in  1832  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Utk 
Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  took  r 
pleasure  in  lecturing;  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  nnd  Meteor--. 
being  his  favourite  sciences.  He  often,  in  addition  to  his 
course,  lectured  on  Natural  History  for  Professor  Jamesos^i 
during  Dr.  Hope's  decline,  he  conducted  for  one  sesmi 
teaching  of  the  Chemical  class.  He  was  nominally  Editor  011 
eighth  edition  of  the  ILncyclopadia  Jhitanmca^  and  contribut?: 
it  some  forty  articles.  Dr.  Traill  contiiiucd  lecturing  till  1; 
twelve  days  of  his  death.  In  the  middle  of  ius  thirtieth  ses 
he  died  in  his  eighty-first  year,^  and  was  succeeded  lif 
Douglas  Maclagan,  the  present  Regius  Professor  of  Mea 
Jurisprudence  and  Police. 

XXXIL—PROFESSORS  OF  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Down  to  1 83 1  General  Pathology  was  combined  withFb 
logy  and  Therapeutics  in  the  course  of  the  Institutes  of  Ifedi 

in  the  University  of  lulinburgh.  But  so  important  a  subjec 
quired  to  have  a  separate  Chair  assigned  to  it  In  1S30  L 
IMiilippe  had,  by  royal  mandate,  founded  a  Chair  of  Gca 
Pathology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  had  appointed  Broa 
to  fill  it  Similarly,  in  183 1,  William  IV.,  by  the  advice  of! 
Melbourne,  created  a  Chair  of  the  same  kind  iti  l^dinbur^!^ 
appointed  (i)  John  Thomson,  w1u>  had  previously  been  Pre* 
of  Military  Surgery,  to  be  Professor  of  Pathology.  These  cc 
stances  have  been  already  adverted  to,  and  some  account  0 
scientific  achievements  of  Thomson  has  been  already  gives 
I.  p.  327,  and  above,  pp.  441-444).  On  his  resignatrot 
palionage  of  the  Chair  ha\  iiig  been  presented  by  the  Cr:^ 
the  Town  Coimcil,  that  body  elected  (2)  Wiujam  HKNiHi 

*  Some  of  the  nlxjve  particulars  arc  from  I'lofcssor  J.  D.  Forbes'  ^ 
notice  of  rrofessor  Traill  in  the  Pntttdinp  of  R.S.E.,  1S62, 
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t842«i869»  as  Thomion's  successor.    Henderson  had  graduated 

M.D.  in  1831,  with  a  Thesis  De  Empyemate  mm  Pneumcthoraa, 
For  %i)\i\c  time  he  was  a  very  sur(  cssful  extra  mural  teacher  of  the 
Trattice  of  IMiysic,  and  during  the  years  1835  and  1857  lie  pub- 
lished a  vahiablc  series  of  chnical  studies  on  the  Vistasa  of  Uu 
Hoart  end  Largir  Blood' Vasels^  He  was  an  early  and  expert 
stethoscopist  and  employer  of  the  microscope  in  pathological 
histology.  His  observations  on  different  classes  of  fevers  were 
vxdoahle,  and  he  contributed  to  the  recognition  of  enteric  fever 
as  a  "Separate  disease.  In  ficrson  he  was  iMjul*^omc  and  digiufied, 
and  lie  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Chair  of  Pathology  under 
the  brightest  auspices.  But,  alasl  he  strayed  (rom  the  right  and 
orthodox  paths  of  Medicine^  and  actually  became  a  convert  to  the 
iioctrines  of  Homoeopathyi  which  had  been  introduced  into  Edin- 
burgh by  the  establisliment  of  a  Homoeopathic  Dispensary  in 
Stockbridge  in  1841.  In  1845  Henderson  published  his 
f'1n,ptuy  into  the  nomitopathk  Pradice  of  Mtdicine^  coinincnred 
business  as  a  HotiKeopaihic  practitioner,  and  wished  to  follow 
the  same  system  in  his  clinical  ward  in  the  Infirmary.  The  con* 
stemation  manifested  by  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  University 
and  by  the  College  of  Physicians  was  such  as  might  be  exhibited 
in  ecclesiastical  circles  if  the  Professor  of  Divinity  were  to 
announce  that  he  had  become  a  Mahomcdan.  Henderson 
resigned  his  npj  omimeiU  as  clinical  teacher  of  Kfcdic  ine,  l>ut,  as 
he  was  not  iei|uticd  to  teai  h  1  iiera|>cutics  in  his  Chair  uf  Patho- 
logy, there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  on  lecturing  to 
hb  class  on  morbid  tissue;  He  pursued  a  successful  course  of 
fmvate  practice,  but  his  colleagues,  Syme  and  Christison,  and 
especially  Simpson,  fulminated  against  him.  In  1S51  there  were 
only  48  Medical  Students  graduated  in  the  University,  and  of 
these  it  was  <aid  that  eight  were  secretly  Hotiid  <  ]  ithists.  Hen- 
derson died  in  1872,  having  resigned  lii-s  CJiair,  owing  to  loss  of 
health,  three  years  previously.  The  Iuitnl'ur\^h  Mtdkal  Jcurnal 
then  said  of  him :  VVc  believe  the  kindest  thing  we  can  do  it 
to  draw  a  veil  over  his  later  years,  and  express  our  sincere  regret 
that  so  talented,  so  genial,  and  so  lovable  a  man  should  have 
been  led  astray  by  so  miserable  an  i^nis  faiuus  as  llahneman- 
nisin." 

(3>  WllXlAM  KUIHCKFORD  SANDKKS,  1869-1SS1,  UlC  OCXt 
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Professor,  was  not  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  any  fgmg  faimi^  for 
he  was  a  iicrson  of  remarkable  good  sense  and  with  a  iKirticuliriy 
wcll-balanretl  mind,  which  qualities  were  conspicuous  in  all  ilis- 

cussions  oi  ihe  SLMiatiis  in  whicii  lie  took  juirL  Sanders,  alter 
some  years  at  llic  \\v^\  Scliool  of  lulinl)iirgli,  had  studied  anci 
graduated  BadielUr  es  JUUks  in  ilie  University  of  Motiij>cllicr. 
Then  he  cnnic  back  to  the  Medical  School  of  Exlinboiigh,  was 
President  of  the  Koyal  Medical  Society  in  1848,  and  next  year 
graduated  M.  D.  with  a  Thesis  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  SplMi,'* 
which  was  afterwards  published  in  Goodsir's  AtmmU  ^  Ammt^y 
and  Physioloi^y,  and  has  since  retained  an  authoritative  |)ositioo 
in  Medical  liti  raturc.  In  1S53  he  became  ConserNntor  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  lie  coiitrii>uttii 
many  valuable  papers  to  the  Edinburgh  MedUal  Journal^  Icrtorrd 
on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  extra-Academical  School, 
and  as  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  gave  clinical  instruction 
of  the  most  thorough  and  searching  kind.  When  apiK>inled  to 
the  Chair  of  Pathology  he  at  once  signalised  himself  by  the  intro- 
duction t)f  practical  teaching,  "  His  students  were  trained  to 
observe  fur  themselves  the  naked  eye  and  microscopic  characters 
of  morbid  conditions,  of  which  tliey  cuuld  acquire  only  a  5;u)icf- 
(icial  knowledge  in  the  lecture-room."*  By  these  practical  cias.'Strt, 
conducted  by  Dr.  Sanders'  able  assistant,  Dr.  Hamilton^  now 
Professor  of  Pathology  in  Aberdeen,  the  teaching  of  Gencroi 
Pathology  in  ICdinburgh  assumed  a  new  character,  and  rose  to 
the  level  of  jnudern  science.  Sanders  had  a  great  rcpuLition  a? 
a  rhysicinn,  and  the  extensive  consulting  practice  which  wis 
oi>cncd  to  him  proved  too  much  for  his  strength,  lie  succumlKd 
to  paralysis  in  18S0,  and  died,  much  regretted  by  his  coileaguts 
in  the  University,  in  February  1881,  at  the  age  of  fifty- Uirce. 
'Che  Curators  then  appointed  (4)  VV.  &  GRXXNriELO^  the  present 
Professor  of  General  Pathology. 


XXXIII.— PROFESSORS  OF  SURGERY. 

(t)  John  Wiluam  Turnrr,  1831-1835,  was  an  Engtislimsn 
by  birth,  but  reccivetl  his  Medical  education  in  RdinburgL    If  r 

'  I'  loiH  rr«>f«  sst.r  T.  In.  KrascVs  ohitiuuy  nulkcuf  IWciSoi  SaiiUcn  in  i*^ 
JVociCiiiii^s  uf  K.S.li.,  liiSl. 
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made  a  voyage  to  India,  as  Surgeon  to  an  Indiainan,  and  on  his 
return  became  for  ten  years  assistant  to  Dr.  John  'I'hoiuson,  Pro- 
I  fessor  of  Military  Suigety,  on  whom  his  subsequent  fortunes 
depended  Turner  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Sur^^cons,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  Conservator  of  their 
Museum.  ]n  182 1,  when  'I'houison  retired  from  Surgical  teach- 
ing, Turner  was  appointed  Professor  of  Surgery  by  the  College  of 
Suigeons.  In  183 1 ,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  444)^  1  homson's 
influence  with  the  Government  procured  the  creation  of  Chairs  of 
l*athology  and  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
'i'urncr  was  aj>| tlnongli  the  same  influence,  to  be  the  first 
i'rofessor  of  Surgery.  lie  had  but  a  brief  tenure  of  his  office, 
for  he  died  in  November  1835,  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  Both  the 
Senatus  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  expressed  regret  at  his  loss^ 
and  the  Medtcgl  ami  Snr^ira^  /ourna/  spoke  in  complimentary 
terms  of  J'rofcssor  Turner's  knowledge  and  ability  as  a  Surgeon, 
and  of  his  merits  as  a  teacher. 

(2)  Charles  Bkli^  1836-1842,  is  one  of  the  greatest  names 
in  the  J'as/t  of  the  University.  The  discoverer  of  tlie  separate 
existence  of  the  sentient  and  motor  nerves  ranks  indeed  among 
the  greatest  names  in  science.  On  the  Continent  Cliarles  ]>ell 
was  spoken  of  as  greater  than  Harvey.  On  his  visiting  the  class 
of  Koux  in  Taris,  Koux  at  once  dismissed  the  class,  saying, 
**  CW/  dXMi,  Messuurs^  tHfus  avef  vu  Ciuirlts  BdW  He  was  an 
artist,  as  well  as  a  man  of  science,  and  the  extra-medical  world 
can  appreciate  his  charming  work  on  The  Anatomy  0/ Expression 
in  J*aifi//fi^  (I i>ob),  siixd  Ills  Bridgewater  treatise,  Ou  tiic  Hand 
(1833) 

Charles  Bell  was  born  in  1774,  being  youngest  son  of  the 
Episcopalian  clergyman  at  Doune.  His  three  elder  brothers 
were  all  distinguished  :  Robert  Bell  was  Lecturer  on  Convey- 
ancing to  tlie  Sueiely  of  Writers  to  the  Siiztiet ;  John  was  an 
eminent  Anatomi.st  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  in  the  extra  mural 
school  of  Edinburgh ;  George  Joseph  was  Professor  of  Scots  Law 
(see  above,  |i.  374).  Charles  Bell  began  his  career  as  assistant  to 
his  brother  John.  He  soon  took  the  entire  teaching  of  Anatomy 
in  his  brother's  class,  and  had  about  90  Siudcius.  Had  lie  been 
appointed  Frofes-sor  of  Analomy  in  tlie  Umversity  in  1798,  instead 
of  Monro  ttrtius^  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  Medical 
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School,  as  welt  as  for  himself.    He  brought  oat  (1798-iSos) 

SjsUm  of  Dissections^  3  vols. ;  Ertgratfings  of  the  Arteries^  of  thi 
Nen^r^^  and  of  the  Brain.  In  1804,  seeing  no  career  ojH.n  tc 
him  in  KUinburgh,  he  went  to  London,  where  for  seven  years  he 
had  a  great  struggle  witli  difficulties,  but  at  last  made  for  hioneU 
a  great  reputation,  and  might  have  had  a  very  hioative  piactke 
had  he  not  deliberately  elected  to  give  up  a  large  fiortiofi  of  his 
time  to  science,  which  resulted  in  h»  physiologiod  discoveries 
aiul  in  the  production  of  many  valuable  works.  In  1856  ht 
arrt  plcd  tlu*  Chair  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  KdinhurgS 
when  ollcicd  to  him  by  the  Town  Council,  because  he  w  j5»lied  foi 
an  Academic  life,  and,  as  he  said,  "  London  is  a  place  to  live  in. 
but  not  to  die  in/'  But  his  doing  so  was  a  mistake ;  the  Cha:r, 
which  he  accepted,  was  a  practical  rather  than  a  scientific  Chair ; 
when  he  took  it  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  was  al  a 
low  ebb,  and  he  only  made  ;£^4oo  a  year ;  and,  having  here 
Ihirt)  two  years  absent,  he  found  that  he  h.id  no  coiniccUon  U*: 
in  K(hiil)in|;lK  He  said,  "  I  seem  to  w.dk  m  a  city  of  toml'ts'' 
He  only  lived  fur  six  years  after  his  return,  and  closed  his  great, 
but  ill-remunerated,  career  in  1842.  In  iSjo,  on  the 
of  William  IV.,  he  had  been  knighted,  along  with  HetKliel»  Ivoiy. 
Leslie,  and  Brewster.^ 

(.^)  James  MfLLVR,  1849-1864,  who  was  api)ointed  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  Chnrlos  I'tU,  had  been  a  j»upil  of  Lision's,  am!  his  privi:-: 
assislaiil,  ami  ii.id  sul)sc<iuently  been  selc<  ttc!  by  Professor  Mom? 
Uriius  OS  his  demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  Miller  was  distinguished 
as  an  oiicrator,  and  especially  as  a  lithotomist  He  was  onh 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Chair  of  Sngery. 
He  excelled  as  a  lecturer,  interesting  his  Students  while  he  m- 
structed  them.  "Many  of  his  ]>npils  still  retain  a  vi\id  rcrolktr- 
tion  of  tlie  manly  luim,  the  haiid^omc  countenance,  tlie  jiowinJ 
voice,  the  unaffected  because  natural  elo(|uence  of  their  v.^\l^  h 
res|)cctcd  and  loved  teacher."  During  the  first  year  of  his  Un> 
vcrsity  course  he  brought  out  in  duodecimo  his  Pnmdpfrs  mnS 
Pradice  of  Sun^efy^  which  passed  through  many  editiom;  a 
8|iecial  edition  was  published  in  America  by  Sargent,  and  hetr* 
extensively  read  and  much  valued  caused  Miller's  name  ti^  l< 

>  The  above  iiaiticttlafs  are  from  Profctsor  Stnitlwn*  BisUncmi  Siti  k, 
pp.  44-55- 
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eH  known  tlironghout  the  United  States.  Shortly  before  his 
catii  this  work  api>eared  in  completed  form  as  a  SysUm  of 
urgery.  Miller's  writings  were  by  no  means  confined  to  pro- 
ssional  subjects,  his  warm  interest  and  zeal  in  social  and  reli- 
ious  questions  leading  him  to  spend  much  time  in  giving  support 
y  the  views  wiiich  on  roiivi(  tion  he  espoused.  He  wns  a  frequent 
id  ix}werrul  speaker  at  meetings  for  religious  or  pliilanihropic 
bjectSi  and  he  was  universally  respected  as  a  man  of  high  Chris* 
an  life  and  character.  He  died,  unexpectedly,  after  a  short 
Iness,  in  his  lifly-second  year.^ 

(4)  James  Spence,  1864-1882,  was  ediuaietl  at  the  High 
^hool,  and  then  attended  Medical  classes  in  the  University  and 
<tra-mural  school,  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  Col- 
ge  of  Surgeons  in  1 85  2*  He  further  studied  in  Paris,  and  made 
>nne  voyages  to  India  in  troop-ships,  after  which  he  returned  to 
diiibujgli,  ami  for  seven  years  acted  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
»  Professor  Monro  kriius.  lie  then  tauglit  Anatomy  in  the 
ctra-mural  school  till  1849,  when  he  became  Fellow  of  the 
otlege  of  Suigeons  and  their  Lecturer  on  Surgery.  In  1S64  he 
as  appointed  by  the  Curators  to  succeed  MiUer  as  Professor  of 
urgery  in  the  University. 

"For  nearly  half  a  century  James  Spence  was  intimately  asso- 
ated  with  the  teaching  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Edinburgh, 
roin  the  first  he  adopted  a  course  of  self-education,  and  under 
lany  difficulties  he  gradually  but  surely  made  his  way  to  the 
ont,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  (1882)  he  had  attained  a 
:)siii<>n  in  which  he  was  esteemed  by  all  as  the  representative  of 
::ottisli  Surgery,  lie  possessed  most  marked  manipulative  skill, 
id  was  a  very  successful  practitioner.''  He  had  complete 
lastery  over  the  details  of  Anatomy,  and  taught  Surgery  from  an 
natoniical  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time  "his  systematic 
cturcs  wore  essentially  clinical.  He  has  left,  as  a  result  of  his 
ing  practical  ex|iericnce,  a  most  valuable  work  on  the  Fractiu 
^  Surgery,  To  tracheotomy,  herniotomy,  the  ligature  of  vessels, 
rinary  diseases,  and  methods  of  amputation,  he  paid  special 
:tention,  and  has  done  much  to  advance  knowledge.  Much 
fved  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  his  memory  will  long  remain 

*  The  above  account  is  from  the  Obituury  Notice  in  the  PnetMig^  of 
«S.E.,  1864,  and  from  a  communication  by  Profenor  Chiene. 
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in  the  Edinburgh  School  as  a  ^uthfiil  leadier»  a  good  opcmor. 
and  a  kind  friend."  ^ 

On  the  death  of  Professor  Spence  (5)  Johh  Chikhc,  the 

present  i'rufessor  of  Surgery,  was  appointed  by  the  Caiaton* 


XXXlV.~rROF£SSORS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

(i)  Andrew  Coventry,  i  790-1831.    We  liave  already  (W  l 
I.  pp.  344-348)  given  a  somewhat  full  account  of  tlic  fom.iji: 
of  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  by  Sir  William  Pulteney,  and  of  the 
teaching  of  the  first  Professor  during  his  forty-one  years  of  oflke : 
and  very  little  has  to  be  added  here.    Andrew  Coventry  was 
eldest  son  of  the  Minister  of  Stitchell,  and  through  his  mother 
(a  Miss  Horn)  lie  inherited  the  estate  of  Shanwcll,  near  Kn,r  5-^, 
and  some  oilier  landed  i>io|n„rly  in  rcrlhsliire.     He  was  ix.nu  ir. 
1764,  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  M.D.  tlcgree 
t7^3>  ^'ith  a  Thesis  De  Scarhiina  Cynanchica,    Whether  be 
practised  as  a  Physician  is  not  apparent,  but  he  gradually  acquircc 
a  reputation  for  scientific  knowledge,  especially  in  relation  to 
Agriculture,  which  led  Sir  Willtam  Pulteney  to  select  him  to  be 
the  first  Professor  of  that  subject.      His  iiuk j>«. lulLnt  luca: > 
rtiulcrcd  the  very  moderate  eiidoument  uJ  liie  ("li.iir  n  matter  tl 
lilile  inipoit.iiice  to  him,  but  he  was  very  diligent  as  a  teaclier. 
and,  on  the  whole,  very  successful  in  attracting  a  class.    But  iic 
had  great  calls  ufion  his  time  outside  the  University;  he  was 
recognised  as  the  first  authority  on  Agriculture  in  Scotland,  and 
was  constantly  called  on  to  arbitrate  in  land  <|uestlons,  and  ti> 
give  evidence  Ixjfore  the  Court  of  Session  and  before  Comnn:iLX> 
of  ihe  House  of  (  "ominons  ;  the  drainage  of  l.och  Leven,  aiid  ti;i. 
redamalion  of  suriounding  lands,  was  carried  out   under  li> 
directions.     He  brought  out  two  small  treatises  on  The  Su^.n- 
sion  0/  Crops  and  Valuaiicn  of  Soiis^  and  on  Dairy  I*rodm<€^  He 
mixed  much  in  the  literary  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  one  of 
the  Cockbum  and  Jcflrey  set.    He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
in  1832,  havinf(  resigned  his  Chair  in  the  previous  year. 

{2)  David  Ix»w,  1831-1854,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Alexaiiuc* 

^  The  alMve  acconni  is  from  Professor  Chiene's  Qbiiuary  notice  ol  Joiwo 
Spenoe  In  the  tf^feMn^s  of  R.S.K.,  18S2. 
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]»w  of  Lawes,  Berwickshire,  an  eminent  land-agent    He  was 

born  in  1786,  studied  in  the  University  oi  Kclmbuigh,  and  in 
early  life  assisted  liis  laUicr  in  the  general  management  of  land, 
la  18  J  7  lie  produced  a  work  entitled  Observations  on  the  present 
sieite  of  Lamied  Properiy^  and  on  the  Frospects  of  tfu  Landhoider 
and  the  Farmer^  which  was  suggested  by  the  agricultural  embar- 
rassment caused  by  the  sudden  fall  of  prices  on  the  cessation  of 
tlie  war.  In  1825  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and  souii  afterwards 
became  Kditor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  AgricuUure^  to  which 
he  himself  contributed  largely.  In  1831  he  was  appointed 
successor  to  Professor  Coventry,  and  his  first  step  in  the  Chair 
of  Agriculture  was  to  urge  upon  the  Board  of  Manufactures,  and 
then  upon  the  Governnient,  llie  necessity  for  foruiiiig  an  Agricul- 
tural Museum  in  Edinburgh.  In  1833  the  Cliancellor  of  the 
Kxchequer,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  consented  to  allow  ^^300  a  year 
for  the  puqxise.  l^ow  contributed  collections  of  his  own,  and 
employed  an  artist  (Mr.'  Shiels,  R.S.A.)  to  travel  throughout  the 
kingdom,  taking  portraits  of  the  best  specimens  of  different  breeds 
of  animals.  Altogether  X3000  were  exi)ended  on  the  Museum, 
whereof  ^  1 500  came  from  Government,  ^300  from  the  Reid 
Fund,  and  the  rest  from  the  private  resources  of  the  Professor. 
The  Museum  gave  a  stimulus  to  attendance  on  the  class  of 
Agriculture,  which  numbered  from  70  to  90  Students  during  the 
first  years  of  Eovv's  rrofessorshi[).  in  1834  he  jniblished  his 
JLlancnts  of  Fractieal  Agriculture,  which  was  translated  into 
French  and  German.  In  1842  he  brought  out  a  splendid  work 
in  two  vols.,  4to  (price  ^16  : 16s.),  on  The  Breeds  of  Domestieaied 
Animals  of  the  British  Islands^  with  coloured  [)lates.  This  was 
translated  for  the  French  Government.  In  1846  he  published 
Liuhkd  I'ropcrty  and  the  Economy  of  Estaics^  and  afterwards  some 
less  important  works,  lie  was  an  accomplislied  French  scholar, 
and  was  Corresponding  Member  of  most  of  the  great  Agricultural 
Societies  or  Academies  throughout  the  Continent  He  resigned 
his  Chair  in  1854,  and  then  (3)  John  Wilson,  the  present  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture,  was  appointed. 

XXXV.— ruoi  EssoKS  of  the  theory  of  music. 

The  circumstances  of  the  founding  of  the  Chair  of  Music  have 

been  related  above  (Vol.  I.  p|>.  348-354).    Kvil  fortune,  as  well 
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as  iiiismanagcincnt  on  the  part  of  the  Scnatus,  attended  the  u 
history  of  the  Chair,  and  in  1865  Sir  R.  Christison  ^TUt 
"  During  this  long  period  of  twenty-six  years  ihe  Music  Chair  and 
an  annual  Commemoration  Concert,  directed  by  the  Founder  to  be 
given  for  the  maintenance  of  his  memoiy,  have  been  a  perpdoai 
source  of  feud  between  the  Professor,  the  Senatns,  and  the  pubBc*' 
These  feuds,  however,  began  with  the  third  Professor  of  Musk, 
and  had  not  lasted  quite  twenty-six  years. 

(i)  On  the  19th  December  1839  John  Thoiisok  presenteJ 
his  Commission  granted  him  by  General  Reid's  Tiustees  m 
Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music.  He  was  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Andrew  Thomson,  Minister  of  St.  George's,  and  one  of  the  nK'^ 
eminent  divines  in  the  Churcli  of  Scotland,  who  liad  also  so  grfci 
a  taste  in  and  predilection  for  music  that  he  fmds  his  place  h 
Baptie's  Musital  Biography  as  an  enthusiastic  amateur  of  musi:; 
and  composer  of  some  pleasing  psalm  tunes,  doxologtes,"  etc 
John  Thomson,  liis  son,  was  nominally  by  profession  a  solicitor, 
but  his  whole  soul  was  in  music.  He  studied  under  Schuycj 
von  Wartensee,  and  comjwsed  tliree  ojKiras,  which  were  perfocoKC 
with  success:  Tht  House  ^  Aspen  (1330);  Hermann^  pr  H 
Bnfken  Spear  (1834);  and  I7u  Shadow  en  ihe  Wall  (18351 
Several  e)A:elIent  numbers  are  contained  in  his  operas,  ast^; 
spirited  chorus  '  Who's  for  the  Chase  to  uiorrow  ?*  and  these"!: 
*  Once  more  1  brandish  Sword  and  Spear.*  Of  his  single  sor .1 
the  '  Song  of  Harold  Harfager '  and  the  '  Pirate's  Serenade '  an 
bold  and  unconventional.**  ^  His  musical  criticisms  were  grca:.') 
admired,  not  only  for  the  profound  musical  knowledge  whici 
they  showed,  but  also  for  their  elegance  of  style.  John  Thoiii 
was  a  great  favourite  in  Edinburgh  society.  After  being  ai>iK>int;i 
Professor  he  married,  in  1840,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  l>ee,  v^l 
had  just  bXeen  made  Principal ;  but  a  tragical  fate  awaited  tL 
union,  for  within  six  months  the  amiable  and  gilled  bridegroov 
was  cut  off.  His  death  was  widely  lamented,  and  it  was  a  grcj 
misfortune  for  the  University,  lie  had  held  the  Chair  of  Musi 
less  than  eighteen  months,  and  bad  not  had  time  to  study 
wants;  he  had  celebiated  the  first  Reid  Concert  with  gru 
success  ofi  the  13  th  February  i84r  :  had  his  life  been  prolong 
he  might,  from  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  have  succcccc 

^  iiaplie's  Mmkul  Bit/grtiphyt  p.  aji. 
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in  putting  the  Chair  and  its  teaching  into  a  proper  position 
without  involving  the  Senatus  in  those  strifes  and  Utigations  which 

after wa ids  ensued. 

.  After  Thomson's  death,  the  election  being  in  the  hands  of 
tiie  Senatus,  four  names  were  proposed  for  the  Professorship, 
those  of  Donaldson,  Wesley,  Graham,  and  Henry  (afterwards  Sir 
Henry)  Rowley  Bishop.    The  last-named  was  elected. 

(2)  Henry  Rowley  Bishop,  1841-1844,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  ICnglish  operatic  composers  both  in  quaHty 
and  quantity,  lie  would  have  conferred  distinction  upon  the 
Edinburgh  Chair  had  he  not  treated  it  as  a  sinecure,  so  that  the 
Senatus  were  compelled  to  put  pressure  on  him  to  resign,  which 
he  did  in  1 844.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Music  at  Oxford.  He  now  Hvcs  in  the  Univcii>ity  of  Edinburgh 
in  liis  glees,  such  as  Mynheer  van  Dunck  "  and  the  "  Chough 
sind  the  Crow,''  which  tlic  Students  are  never  weary  of  performing 
sit  their  concerts.  After  his  resignation  the  choice  of  the  Senatus 
fell  u|)on  (3)  Hugo  Pierson,  1844-1845,  a  talented  Oxonian 
nusician,  author  of  the  music  for  "Ye  Marincis  of  England," 
md  of  several  oratorios  and  operas.  The  Senatus  did  not  feel 
^uite  sure  about  him,  for  they  inserted  a  clause  in  his  Commission 
.hat  "  if  he  sliould  be  found  to  have  such  an  impediment  in  his 
il^eech  as  would  disqualify  him  from  lecturing,  it  shall  be  in  the 
>ower  of  the  Senatus  to  revoke  the  appointment"  He  was 
herefore  a[)iK)intcd  without  having  been  seen,  and  it  dues  not 
ippear  that  he  ever  presented  liimself  in  tlie  University,  He 
retook  himself  to  Germany,  ''where  his  abilities  were  warmly 
ippreciated  by  Schumann  and  other  eminent  musicians."^  The 
iiifortunate  Chair  of  Music  thus  again  became  vacant 

In  1845  the  Senatus  granted  a  Commission  to  (4)  John 
Donaldson,  who  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  Cliair  of  Music 
n  1 84 1.  Perhaps  the  Senatus  were  disheartened  by  the  ill  success 
>f  their  two  appointments  of  eminent  English  composers ;  they 
ow  accepted  a  local  aspirant,  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  any 
00k  of  musical  biographies,  because,  in  fact,  he  never  coiiipobed 
ny thing.  Donaldson  lad  been  a  well-known  teacher  of  music 
1  £dinburgh,  and,  apparently  with  a  view  to  an  improved  social 
osition,  had  got  himself  called  to  the  Bar,  without,  however, 

*  Bnplie,  p.  179. 
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possessing  much  knowledge  of  I^w.    But  he  hnd  great  apt 
luilcs  lor  litigation,  and  it  is  said  that  durmg  a  long  series 
years  he  was  at  law  with  his  wife's  relations  on  the  quesUcxi  d 
the  amount  of  dowry  |iayable  to  her.    The  wife  died,  and  still 
the  suit  went  on,  and  jDonaldson  died  insolvent,  without  faaftng 
received  any  part  of  what  was  due  to  him.    Probably  he  lefosec 
all  compromise.    And  tlie  same  iinruuiprumisinf^  s}»irit  sho^vi 
itself  in  his  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  Music  Cbair  to  be  belts 
endowed  out  of  the  Reid  Fund  than  he  found  it  on  his  appoi'i? 
ment.    1*he  troubled  waters  in  which  Donaldson  passed  his 
seem  to  have  left  their  mark  in  the  melancholy  expression  obsm 
able  in  his  portrait  in  tlic  Senate  Hall.    JUit  if  he  sufTercd  lniust£ 
he  made  others  very  uncomfortable.     We  nuisl,  however,  regirj 
him  as  a  martyr  in  a  good  cause,  for  the  Music  Chair  had  been 
badly  treated  by  the  Senatus,  and  Donaldson  did  good  service  ic 
fighting  for  its  rights,  which  he  got  established  by  an  Interlocolflr 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1855  (see  above,  pp.  232-233).  Afw 
this  judi<  inl  settlement  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  on  the  suhjo':, 
except  tlial,  considering  the  depreciation  in  money  since  Genen. 
Rcid  fixed  the  salary  of  his  l*rofessor  to  be  "  not  less  than  ^^300' 
a  year,  it  would  seem  equitable  that  the  salary  allowed  bj  tb; 
Court  should  now  be  revised    Donaldson  was  very  earnest  r 
fighting  his  battles,  but  he  had  his  day  of  rejoicing;  this  u;5  r 
1860,  when  lie  gave  a  ban(|uct  in  tlie  Corn  Exchange  to  ccicbr  :c 
the  .completion  of  the  Music  class-room.    Not  only  liis  fiienu 
were  invited,  but  all  the  workmen  who  had  been  employed  cm  ibi 
building.    In  that  class-room,  which  Donaldson  had  built  o 
acoustic  priiK  iples,  a  grand  Organ,  by  the  eminent  buildtr- 
Messrs.  liili  and  Sons  of  I^ndon,  was  commenced  under  r 
ausfHces;  and  it  has  since  been  gradually  added  to  until  ii  h:.< 
beqome  a  notably  fine  instrument,  characterised  by  the  exce|)lioci 
beauty  of  its  Vox  Humana  stop,  and  the  grandeur  and  dcfilh  v 
tone  in  the  pedal  organ.    A  splendid  case  for  the  instruaienl  ^i- 
l»resciUed  by  Sir  l)avid   r>a.\ler.    The  ^fuseum  and  Libo" 
attached  to  the  Music  class-room  now  contain  valuable  coliectico 

■ 

of^apparatus  and  books.  All  these  provisions  for  the  teaching  t 
music  weie  in  fact  wrung  out  of  the  Senatus  by  Professor  Donak 
son.  They  are  available  for  his  successors ;  but  till  very  short!- 
before  his  death,  wlieu  his  health  was  broken,  he  himself  had  £^ 
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j>i(jper  class-room,  instrument,  or  appliances  for  leaching.  His 
lectures  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  theory  of  harmony, 
and  though  this  made  a  somewhat  jejune  course,  one  of  his 
pupils,  now  the  Head  of  the  Normal  College  of  the  Church  of 
Scotlaiul,  records  :  1  learned  much  from  him  tliat  lias  reiiiciincd 
a  permanent  possession,  and  that  has  been  of  the  greatest  use  in 
1  cading  and  in  listening  to  musical  compositions."  Donaldson's 
class  was  small,  and  fluctuating  between  from  twenty  to  thirty  at 
the  beginning,  and  from  eight  to  ten  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
His  management  of  the  Reid  Concert  was  not  felicitous.  He 
insisted  on  giving  away  all  the  lickcLs,  and  so  he  had  only  the 
^150  or  ^200  allowed  by  the  Senatus  to  meet  expenses.  He 
used  to  get  a  military  bond  to  perform  General  Keid's  music,  a 
solo  performer  on  some  instrument,  and  a  quartette  of  operatic 
singers.  There  was  always  great  heart-burning  about  the  allot- 
luent  of  the  tickets.  'I  hings  are  very  different  now.  Donaldson 
died  in  1S65,  and  then  (5)  Herbert  Oakelev,  now  Sir  Herbert 
Oakeley,  Composer- Royal  for  Scotland)  was  appointed  by  the 
Curators  to  be  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music. 

XXXVL— REGIUS  PROFESSORS  OF  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 


(i)  Robert  Lee,  1847-1S68.  The  Royal  Commissioners  of 
1 826-:)o  had  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Biblical 

C'rilicism  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Loid  Mellx mine's 
Government,  in  1 84 1 ,  resolved  to  carry  out  this  recommendation, 
ind  to  appoint  Dr.  Candlish,  then  Minister  of  St  George's,  and^one 
of  the  greatest  preachers  and  divines  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
to  be  the  first  Professor  of  this  subject,  with  a  Deanery  of  the 
Jhapel  Royal  of  llolyrood  attached  to  his  Chair.  This  design 
was  put  a  stop  to,  owing  to  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  of  the 
;tme,  and  the  fact  that  Candlish  had  violated  an  interdict  of  the 
Zonxt  of  Session  by  preaching  in  the  parish  of  Huntly,  so  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  able  to  say  in  the  House  of  Lords :  This 
I'rofessor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  if  dealt  with  by  the  Court  in  ti  e 
;nnie  way  as  any  other  person,  would  be  immediately  sent  to 
trison,  where  lie  would  have  leisure  to  compose  his  first  syllabus 
>f  lectures."   No  other  appointment  was  suggested  at  the  timc^ 
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and  the  matter  was  dro[)pcd  till  1846,  when  Dr.  Bennie,  one  <4 

the  Deans  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  died,  and  Lord  J«>hn  Rui,, ; 
tlien  resolved  to  found  the  proposed  Chnir,  and  cndo\?  it  wr.'^. 
the  stii^end  which  Dr.  Bcnnie's  death  had  rcnflered  availil!^* 
Greatly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Macaulay,  then  M.F.  for  Edio- 
butigh»  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  the  Minister  of  Did  Greyfrian*,  receiv«d 
the  appeintmcnty  and  on  the  27th  Januaiy  1847  presented  he 
Commission  from  Queen  Victoria,  against  which  his  namesake. 
Principal  Lee  (as  we  have  seen,  Vol.  1.  p.  338),  lodged  a  mi  u 
protest. 

Probably  no  one  better  fitted  to  inaugurate  a  Chair  of  Bt<  ''  1 
Criticism  could  Tiave  been  found  among  the  tanks  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  that  Robert  Lee  was  rcn 
learned  (though  he  had  outstripped  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classes  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews,*  ar^ 
had  subse([uently  been  an  industrious  Student  for  twenty  ycar>', 
but  his  great  merit  was  the  spirit  which  he  brought  wiih  him  t-^ 
his  Chair,  l  liis  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  his  Inaugural 
Address  (which  is  justly  conceived  to  be  a  Professor's  ke3ri>ocel 
Let  us  take  the  following  specimens  of  that  address :  '*  In  no 
line  of  enquiry  is  it  more  necessary  than  in  the  diflTerent  depoit- 
ments  of  theological  study,  to  refuse  being  so  alarmed  by  the 
supposed  consequences  of  certain  doctrines,  if  admitted,  as  n-zt 
to  allow  ourselves  to  enquire,  in  the  first  place,  whether  or  no: 
those  doctrines  be  true.  In  this,  as  in  all  Ihc  other  dcpartmeois 
of  study,  /r/////  must  be  our  first  object ;  and  that  which  is  tnie 
will  always,  in  the  end,  vindicate  itself  as  that  which  alone  m 
safe.**  "  Which  of  you  would  not  shrink  from  becoming,  throi^k 
his  own  ignorance,  sloth,  or  worldly  passions,  the  means  of  in- 
creasing in  any  degree  that  spirit  of  contention,  rancour,  and  uij- 
charitableness,  which  is  so  pnljKibly  opposed  to  the  tnie  «;[Mrit  cf 
the  gos|x*l,  and  by  which  the  Christian  Church  among  us  has  bees 
brought  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  and  Christianity  itself  at  least 
in  its  highest  form,  ^  dyaw^  <rvmAcia  n/s  hroX^  is  in  danger  oi 

'  These  facts  are  taken  from  Dr.  Story's  L*/t  wd  Remaint  R^tert  Lm^ 
AZ>.  (1870),  vol.  L  p.  115. 

*  Robert  Lee,  who  was  bom  at  Twcedmyath*  Dniuwip  ia  alcodcr  cwcim- 
itancfS,  learnt  boat-building,  ami  in  his  twentieth  year,  with  the  prioe  of  a 
t>ont  in  his  pocket,  set  ofT  for  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  (Story '»Z,j^,  |k  Jl 
lie  was  another  of  the  noUe  instances  so  nomerous  in  these  pagca. 
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perishing  from  the  earth?    In  proportion  as  you  are  able  to 

enter  into  the  true  sco\>e  and  s[)irit  of  the  New  Testament,  you 
well  l)c  the  \cs*i  rnpnble  of  frmicnting  evils  011  \vlu(  h  the  Head  of 
the  Church  uiiinot  but  iook  wiili  disitlcasurc.  lor  my  part  I 
can  sec  no  ho|>c  of  any  reconcilemenl  among  Cltristians,  till  the 
New  Testament  shall  become  the  Amta  JSde  text-book,  from  which 
all  parties  shall  be  content  immMUefy  to  draw  their  theology* 
In  that  case  a  general  agreement  Is  conceivable,  and  would  be 
possible,  which  now  it  is  not,  when  each  sect  makes  its  own  system, 
written  or  imwriUcn  in  ( rccils,  its  liLTuiciieutical  code,"  These  sen- 
timents, \vl)i«  h  need  ref ognuiun  over  all  the  world,  could  nowhere 
be  more  ni>piopriateiy  enforced  than  in  a  Scottish  University. 

liad  Robert  Lee  been  able  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
studies  connected  with  his  Chair — ^in  the  way,  for  instance,  that 
I>alzel  did^he  might  have  become  a  great  Professor.  But  he 
was  not  only  Professor  of  ISiblical  Criticism,  but  also  Minister  of 
iircyfriars',  and  almost  constantly  a  member  of  the  (Jencral 
Asseml>ly  ;  and  he  had  a  great  life-wurk  outside  tlie  University, 
'i'his  work  was  no  less  tlian  t)ic  reform  of  the  Church  of  ScoUand, 
and  what  Robert  r.ec  actually  achieved  in  this  resi^ect  was  so 
valuable  that  it  is  im|x>ssible  to  regret  that  his  energies  should 
have  been  so  expended  instead  of  being  absorbed  in  researches 
however  scholarly  and  profound  ljee*s  chief  elianicteristics  were 
a  fine  and  critical  taslc,  a  wide  good  sense,  winch  revolted  against 
pettiness  and  formalism,  an  orij^inal  sj»irit,  and  great  cournge^ — 
ail  these  qualities  being  harmonised  under  genuine  piety  and 
goodness.  He  was  what  would  be  called  in  England  a  broad- 
Churchman";  but  when  told  that  he  had  been  accused  of  Unl- 
tarianism,  his  reply  was:  ''Those  who  charge  me  with  such 
oi)iniofis  little  know  me.  My  entire  trust  for  ever)'thing  is  placed 
in  the  alonenKiit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."*  Hut  he  fouglu  lur 
fieedoin  of  worship  and  ficedum  of  thought  witluii  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  ni  the  former  issue  he  was  successful.  He  had 
been  long  fretted  by  the  boldness  and  ungracefulncss  of  the  forms 
of  public  worship  in  ScotbncL  When  Old  Grtyfriars'  was  restored 
in  1857,  after  a  fire,  Lee  took  the  opportunity  to  remodel  its 
arnmgements,  introducing  stained  glass  into  some  of  the  windows. 
And  he  theu  couunenccd  a  more  lliaii  ten  yearb'  !>Uug^le  for 
*  Stofy'i  Li/4    K^iKfl  Ltt,  voU  L  p.  205. 
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liberty  to  improve  the  services  of  the  Church,  by  wniien  praver. 
more  suitable  postures,  the  nid  of  instrumental  music,  and  tic 
like.    In  XS64  he  brought  out  a  work  entitled  The  Jicfmmtf 
Church  in  IVorship^  Gauernmeni^  and  Doctrine,    Part  I, — ll> 
ship.    He  did  not  live  lo  fight  the  battle  which  he  had  in  bhas 
for  rcfoiinahuii  in  <  orlain  points  of  Cluirch  government  aiid  Jx 
trine.    lJut  if  any  one  will  appreciate  the  results  of  Robert  Let  : 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  worship,  let  him  seek  them 
only  in  I^ee's  own  church  of  Greyfiiars',  but  in  the  great  national 
cathedral  of  Scotland,  in  the  dignified,  though  simple,  seraoes 
the  High  Church  of  St  (Ules. 

As  Professor  of  Biblieai  Criticism,  Lcc  had  a  course  whiri' 
extended  over  two  years,  comprising  in  the  first  year  the  histon 
and  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  in  the  second  jear  « 
the  New.  In  each  week  there  were  two  lectures  on  these  snb- 
jects ;  on  two  ottier  days  he  gave  expository  lectures  on  books  of 
Sc  ripture  (as,  for  instance,  the  r^.i)istles  to  the  Comuhians);  or 
the  lilth  day  he  received  and  criticised  expositions  "  from  kis 
Students.  In  this  scheme  Lee  set  an  example  which  has  ben 
followed  by  all  the  other  Professors  of  Biblical  Criticisni  in  Scot- 
land. Professor  Lee's  forte  appears  to  have  lain  in  an  accmK 
knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  "  He  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  progress  of  his  science,  and  was  aJwa>5 
abreast  of  the  information  of  tlie  day."  Throughout  his  teacbirf 
manly  honesty  was  ai>parent,  often  supported  by  nervous  and 
moving  elocjuence ;  this  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  mast 
talented  of  his  pupils,  who  adds  :  "  1  am  satisfied  that  aucndance 
at  his  class  was  not  only  an  oj>|K)rt unity  of  acquiring  professiona; 
knowledge,  but  was  also  a  purifying  and  elevating  spiritual  ds- 
cipline,  inculcating  and  imparting  a  disinterested  love  of  tmth,  a 
fearless  faith  in  its  power,  and  a  resolution  to  pursue  it  at  an 
hazards."*  Robert  Lee  died  in  1868,  a^ed  sixty  three,  and  ui 
succeeded  by  (2)  Akfixander  H.  Cuakikkis,  the  present  Tn)- 
fcssor  of  Biblical  Criticism* 

xxxvn — THE  regius  professor  of  teciikologv. 

The  hi^iory  ot  the  iil-st;ured  Chair  of  Tccimology  in  the  Uni- 
versity oi  luiinburgh  has  been  already  sketched  (Vol,  L  ppi 
'  l>r.  Wallace  in  Stixy  s  iJjt^  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 
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54-361),  and  an  account  has  been  given  of  the  work  done  in 
oanection  with  Uiat  Chair  by  the  first  and  only  Professor, 
tBORGB  WitsoNy  1 855-1 859.  It  will  be  only  necessary  here  to 
dd  a  few  particulars  about  his  life.    He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 

I  1818,  his  parents  being  in  nioderale  circumstances.  Like  Sir 
.obert  Christison,  he  was  a  twin,  but  his  twin  brother  only  lived 

II  his  eighteenth  year.  George  Wilson  was  throughout  life  the 
lose  friend  of  his  elder  brother  Daniel^  now  the  distinguished 
'rofessor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Toronto  and  author  of 
'*.€minisiiiUiS  of  Old  Edi nbur^h,  etc.  (ieorge  Wilson  was  cdu- 
ated  at  the  High  School,  and  then  came  lor  Medical  studies 
y  the  University ;  he  attended  Hope's  classes  in  Chemistry,  but 
1  the  last  year  of  his  course  he  learnt  Practical  Chemistry  extra- 
cademically  from  Mr.  Kenneth  Kemp,  a  self-taught  demonstrator 
f  great  ability,  who  died  young.  Wilson  was  the  College  friend 
f  Dr.  John  Reid  the  Anatomist,  and  of  Edward  Forbes  the 
faturahst,  and  he  afterwards  wrote  the  Lives  of  both  of  them, 
ie  was  a  Member  of  the  Oineronmthetic  Brotherhood,  of  which 
>me  account  is  elsewhere  given.  In  1839  he  graduated  M.D. 
ith  a  Thesis"  On  the  certain  existence  of  Haloid  Salts  of  the  Electro- 
eg.itive  Metals  in  solution;"  this  paper  was  published  next  year 
I  the  Edinbur}!^h  Academic  Annual,  In  the  session  1840-41  he 
^mmenced  lecturing  on  Chemistry  in  the  extra- Academical 
:hool,  but  unfortunately,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  the 
Tccts  of  a  neglected  sprain,  incurred  during  a  walking  tour, 
rniight  on  a  disease  of  the  font,  which  became  so  much  aggra- 
ited  tiiat,  on  the  ist  January  1 843,  he  underwent  Syme's  operation 
>r  the  amputation  of  the  ankle-joint,  Wilson's  case  being  only  the 
icond  in  which  this  operation  had  been  practised.  That  was 
efore  the  days  of  chloroform.  Wilson  suffered  greatly,  and  the 
lock  to  his  constitution  led  to  a  permanent  delicacy  and  to 
ulmonary  disease.  He  lectured,  Iiowcver,  with  great  brilliancy 
>r  fifteen  years.  All  that  he  did  was  marked  by  genius;  his 
mguage  was  precise  in  scientific  statement,  but  constantly  em- 
ellished  from  his  stores  of  imagination  and  fancy.  In  1850  he 
rought  out  Chemistry  an  Ehmcntary  Textbook;  in  1851  The 
ifc  and  Works  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Cavendish ;  in  1852 
Jectricity  and  the  Electric  Telegraph  ;  and  Tlu  Cliamstry  of  the 
'4ars;  in  1855  Researches  on  Cehur^lMmss ;  in  1857  The 
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Fiife  Gateways  of  Knawiedge,  His  wridngs  were  "  the  tey  tai« 
of  Science  in  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he  oonthboted 
to  various  scientific  societies  valuable  papers,  the  list  of  wliadi  ii 
too  long  for  insertion  here.    Throughout  the  icmaitider  of  hii 

life  liis  vivid  spirit  was  ever  contending  with  the  weakness  of  hn 
l)odily  frame.  In  1855  he  was  api)ointcd  Professor  of  Techno- 
logy, in  1858,00  tlie  death  of  William  Gregory,  the  Proies5-:r 
of  Chemistry,  a  host  of  friends  wished  him  to  be  a  candidate  f  c 
that  Chair,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  not  strength  enough  lor  its 
duties,  and  he  withdrew  his  name.  On  the  tad  November 
1859  he  died.   Hb  life  in  all  respects  had  been  beaotiluL^ 

XXXVIII.— PROFESSORS  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  POUTICAL 

ECONOMY  AND  MERCANTILE  LAW. 

W£  have  related  above  (pp.  r 49-1 50)  the  establishment,  in  iSjt, 
of  the  Chair  of  Political  Econom]r,  etc,  by  the  enlightened  miuu- 
ficence  of  the  Merchant  Company.    The  only  peculiarity  abo^t 

the  Chair  was  tiial  the  Deed  of  ruundatiuji  j^mvidcd  \h:.l  \\  t 
Professor  wiio  was  lu  AH  it  was  not  to  be  appointed  aJ  jtfcm 
out  culpam^  but  only  for  seven  years,  witli  eiigibiUty  for  re  cleciioiL 
The  Senntus  objected  to  this  arrangement,  and  were  for  dcdioir^ 
the  Chair  if  founded  on  such  terms ;  but  they  were  nasiired  br 
the  then  leading  members  of  the  Merchant  Company,  that 
during  five  years'  trial  the  Chair  should  prove  successful,  stt.:« 
would  then  be  taken  to  nuike  the  rrofessorsliij)  a  life  api«'  : 
nicnt.  On  this  understanding  tlie  Merchant  Ci^mpany's  ^lU  mi* 
cordially  accepted  by  the  Scnatus  and  tlie  University  Court 

The  Curators,  and  the  Master  and  Treasurer  of  the  Merchaas 
Company,  who  were  by  the  Deed  associated  with  them,  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  elect  the  first  Professor,  and  their  choice  feU  on  Wiluam 
Ballantine  Hodgson,  who  indeed,  by  a  combuiation  of  qmlitin 
seemed  marked  out  for  the  |)OSt  lie  was  a  native  of  iLdinbur^V^ 
ami  the  sun  of  a  foiiiier  (  itizen,  and  had  risen  out  of  soiiu  wLst 
humble  circumstances  into  a  position  of  ntHuencc  and  reno«i^ 
being  widely  known  as  an  economist,  an  educatiotust^  and  a 

popular  lecturer.    Bom  in  1815,  Hodgson  had  been  edncatei 

J 

'  The  nbovc  imperfect  notice  is  taken  from  the  Memoir  of  Ctorgt  If  1^-5, 
etc,  by  bis  sifter,  Jcfsie  Aicken  Wilsoa  (i860). 
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at  the  High  School  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  he  then 
devoted  several  years  to  private  teaching  and  study;  in  lie 
became  Secretaryi  and  afterwatds  FrincipaJ,  of  the  Liverpool 
Insdtute,  a  school  which  flourished  gieatly  under  liim  till  1847, 
when  he  removed  to  Manchester  as  Principal  of  the  Chorlton 
High  School;  in  1851  he  resigned  that  ap])ointment,  and 
travelled  for  some  time  abroad;  from  1854  to  i860  he  was 
engaged  in  England  in  advocating  improved  scientific  and 
economic  teaching  in  schools ;  in  1858-59  he  was  attached  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Schools^  and  made  a  Report  for 
liiat  Connnissiuii  on  the  Loiidon  district  ;  from  1863  to  1868  he 
was  Examiner  in  Political  Economy  to  the  London  University. 

From  time  to  time  Hodgson  had  published  numerous 
pamphlets  and  lectures,  such  as  On  EducaHm^  1837 ;  Wh^  is 
Sim  ami  wkai  is  not  sun^  &r  PciHieal  E<»fwmy  in  &ne  lesson  (being 
I  translation  from  Basliat  ),  1852  ;  Clasucal  insii  uction^  its  us?  and 
abuse^  1853;  The  Comiiiions  of  Health  and  Wealth  educationally 
unistdered  (two  lectures),  t86o;  Ckusiud Edueatiem^  Why^  When^ 
and  far  Wkamt  1866  ;  ExaggtraUd  EsUmaiis  af  Rsaiingand 
WriHng  as  a  Means  of  Eduealian^  1867  ;  On  the  Edueatim  of 
Giris  and  the  Employ meni  of  Women  of  the  Middle  Classes^  1869  ; 
Comjictition^  ^870;  Turgot^  his  JJfe^  Titnes^  and  Opinions  (two 
lectures),  187a 

Hodgson,  in  1871,  accepted  the  Chair  of  Commercial  and 
Political  Economy  and  Mercantile  Law  on  an  appointment  for 
^en  years ;  he  felt  that  his  position  was  inferior  to  that  of  all  the 

:>llicr  Professors  in  the  University,  who  had  ilicir  Chairs  for  life, 
^ut  he  relied  on  the  undcrstandmg  that  alter  live  years,  if  he  should 
>e  successful  in  his  teaching,  he  would  receive  a  life-tenure  of  his 
>ffice  He  therefore  brought  his  Penates  to  Edinburgh,  and  pur- 
chased the  beautiful  country-house  of  Bonaly,  formerly  Lord  Cock- 
nirn's  residence,  in  the  neighbourhood,  whcic  ])c  settled  down, 
f  ie  became  extremely  popular  among  the  citizens,  took  a  paternal 
nterest  in  the  Merchant  Company's  schools ;  frequently  lectured 
or  the  Philosophical  Institution  and  the  Literary  Institute  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  became  member  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  the  meantime,  during  six  years,  hu 
riass  in  the  UnivcTsity  had  averaged  fifty  Students  per  annum, 
vhich,  if  not  a  bniiiaot  result,  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected, 
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considering  tliat  the  subjea  of  Political  Economy  wai  mat  put  cC 
any  curriculum  for  graduation.  A  new  aet  of  raleiai  m  ibe 
Merchant  Com  (Kin  y,  who  "knew  not  }ose|)h/'  had  anccceded 

those  who  in  1871  had  given  pletl^cs  to  the  University.  And 
so  those  pledges  were  ignored  on  the  pretext  that  the  Chair 
not  been  a  success.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  this 
course  of  action,  for  it  would  hare  been  hardly  poaaihie  to  find  a 
better,  or  more  popular,  lecturer  than  Hodgvoo,  and  aothirtg 
could  be  gained  by  keeping  him  in  a  humiliating  poaitkin.  The 
one  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  Political  Economy  recogniaed  as 
a  subject  for  graduation,  and  this  would  probably  be  done  by 
the  first  I  executive  Coiuuiissioti  that  might  be  appomied  to  deai 
with  the  University. 

Hodgson's  term  of  office  expired  in  1878,  and  be  was  thca 
unanimously  reappointed  by  the  electors.  He  accepted  re- 
appointment under  strong  protest,  and  intunated  that  be  afaouUi 
resign  his  Cluiir  at  the  end  of  the  ensuirig  session.  The  cmoltt- 
ments  of  the  Chair  were  of  no  importance  to  him,  and  he  fek 
aggrieved  by  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  oi  the 
Merchant  Company.  He  was  induced,  huwevcr,  to  withdraw 
his  resignation,  and  he  contmucd  to  teach  until  tlie  end  of  ibc 
session  1879-80.  In  the  sununer  of  1880  he  went  to  HrusBcls 
to  attend  an  Educational  Congress,  and  he  theie  died  irety 
suddenly  of  heart-disease,  in  his  suty-fifth  year. 

In  Political  Economy  Hodgson  did  not  strike  out  new  paths ; 
he  was  a  sound  and  orthotlox  Economist  of  the  liastiat  and  Stuart 
Mill  school.  In  other  niatici.s  his  oj  iiii<)iis  were  marked  ;  he  vras 
a  representative  of  what  may  be  called  middle-class  ideas.  Thi>, 
may  be  gatliercd  from  tlie  titles  of  his  pamphlctf;  abofc  quoted. 
He  was  the  opixmcnt  of  the  English  I'ublic  School  system ;  be 
objected  to  boarding-schools  altogether,  and  he  depredated  tl>e 
value  of  classical  education.  Instead  of  Latin  and  Greek  he 
would  rather  have  had  Physiology  and  Economics  taught  ta 
schools.  He  was  a  supiwter  of  Women's  Rights,  aiid  an  ardent 
Anti-vivi^ecliuiiist.  He  was  a  strong  ljl>eral,  if  not  Kadi»-ii, 
l)olitician,  and  was  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Couimillce  ia  the 
Midlothian  campaign.  In  tliis  capacity  lie  was  an  unmeasvwed 
denouncer  of  the  illnloings  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 

Hodgson  was  a  man  of  wide  reading,  and  in  some  dcpait* 
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inciUs  he  was  cspcciallf  well  -inl'ormul  ;  j)articulnr1y  in  French 
litrrnry  history  and  in  the  mois  and  ana  thereto  api>ertaining. 
lie  was  a  noted  conversationist^  overflowing  with  anecdote.  Me 
had  amassed  a  large  libraiy,  and  his  collection  of  works  on  Political 
Economy  was  exceptionally  perfect  This,  through  the  kindness 
of  his  widow,  was  presented  to  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

In  1880  (2)  JosF.i'i!  Shii  i.i)  Nicholson,  the  present  i'ruicssor 
of  CumiiKfciaJ  and  Political  Kcononiy  and  Mercantile  I^w,  was 
ap|)ointcd  as  successor  to  Professor  Hodgson  for  a  period  of 
seven  years. 

APi>ENi>ix  S.    NoTicfr;s  of  Siudent-Lifk  in  in%  Collcgb  or 
Univrrsitv  of  Kdinburch  in  Bygone  Time& 

Owini^  to  tlie  unf<;rlunate  loss  of  the  "Old  (■<)lkL;o  Re<  urd,'* 
which  was  carried  off  by  the  Town  Council  in  1704,  and  care- 
k  ssly  destrnycd  among  the  accumulated  rubbish  in  the  oHkc  of 
a  Writer  to  the  Signet  some  time  subsequently  to  1826  (see  VoL 
L  pi  14$  note),  we  have  doubtless  been  deprived  of  valuable 
dmia  relative  to  Student-life  in  the  early  days  of  the  Town's 
College,"    The  City  Records  furnish  very  few  hints  on  the 
sulijcrt    Wc  note,  uiulcr  dale  ^oih  August  15S6,  that  *' for 
good  causes  and  considerations  moving  them,  the  Council  find 
it  ex|)cdient  that  the  privilege  and  vacance  be  given  to  the 
Students  of  the  Town's  College,  for  one  month  next  to  come.** 
This  shows  the  conception  entertained  by  the  Town  Council  of 
the  College  which  they  had  established    So  far  from  enjoying 
ihc  frt^cdoin  of  a  University,  it  was  lu  be  in  the  position  of  the 
High  S(  hool.  which  at  tliat  lime  hnd  a  one  month's  vnraiion  in  ihe 
autumn,  imt  lixed,  but  to  be  asked  fur  cacii  >'car  and  conceded 
ex  praiia  by  the  Town  Council.     It  may,  however,  be  here  men- 
tioned that  in  the  Foundation  Deed  of  Marischall  College  (1593X 
a  vacation  of  one  fortnight  in  the  year  was  all  that  was  pcnnilted 
More  libera)  ideas  on  thb  subject  (^dually  came  in,  and  on  the 
15th  December  1624  "the  Council  think  j^ckmI  to  grant  a  vacance 
to  the  C  uUluc  to  the  8lh  January  next,"  that  ib  to  say,  a  Clu isi 
iu;is  vacation  of  more  than  three  weeks  was  prnnted,  in  addition 
to  the  month  in  autumn.   In  the  KeguUtions  for  College  Discip* 
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line,  adopted  in  t 62 8,  no  defined  period  of  vacation  ma  b 
down,  but  it  was  implied  that  the  College  session  ^as  to  etc 
mence  on  the  ist  October  each  year.  In  1633  Town  Owk 
made  a  rule  that  every  Student  coming  back  late  for  sessioa  1: 
to  be  fined  "  Sd.  for  each  diet,  morning,  forenoon,  and  aftenooc 
missed  by  him  after  the  ist  October.  It  is  clear  that  theva 
of  a  "long  vacation"  would  preclude  the  Rigcnts  Iruja  Ids'-' 
for  research,  and  the  Students  from  private  study.  After 
Professorial  system  had  been  introduced  in  1708,  and  durj 
the  period  when  the  Frofessors  were  left  to  themselves  bft 
Town  Council,  a  long  vacation  was  gradually  adopted.  We  k" 
seen  from  the  programmes  of  1741  (Vol.  I.  pp.  a66-«73)t^J 
the  Professors  then  had  courses  of  difl'ering  length,  acccr'tinr- 
they  found  convenient  1  hus  Stevenson,  tlie  Professor  of  Lo^ 
lectured  for  nearly  eight  months,  while  M'Laurin,  who  «a 
advancing  science  in  the  intervals  of  teaching,  allowed  lams< 
and  his  class  a  vacation  of  six  months.  The  custom  has  sihi 
qucntly  grown  up  that  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Divinity  to 
for  about  six  months  in  the  year,  those  of  Medicine  and  Iz"" 
about  nine  months.  The  Commission  of  1 826-1330  wee  ^ 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  they  actually  proposed  ^ 
there  should  be  eleven  months  of  teaching  in  the  University,  t>j 
going  back  to  the  ideas  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  iSir 
ludicrous  incident  occurred  in  conn l(  lion  with  thi  ^  subi^cu  i" 
the  Senatus  received  intimation  of  a  bequest  by  John  Far  jd^s 
Esq.,  of  Calcutta,  of  £200  a  year  to  each  of  the  Arts  Frckssa 
in  the  Scotch  Universities,  provided  that  they  would  agite  1 
teach  the  whole  year  without  any  other  vacations  than  tb:s 
established  by  Law,  and  fourteen  days  about  Midsumrr:* 
Whether  any  Arts  Professor  would  have  accepted  the  legaq  2 
these  terms  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  at  all  events  the  Scoaa 
directed  their  law-agents  in  London  to  look  after  their  intot^ 
in  the  matter.  In  February  1829  it  was  announced  that  Si 
John  NichoUs  had  given  judgment,  selling  aside  Mr.  I-arqurvr 
Will,  on  the  ground  that  the  Testator  must  be  of  unsound  m-^ 
So  much  for  the  history  of  vacations. 

Under  date  3d  July  1635  we  get  a  little  trait  of  the  pstc^J 
government  of  the  Town  Council,  who,  '*  understanding  that  :i 
Scholars  witliin  the  College  are  much  withdrawn  from  their  stuzxi 
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by  invitations  to  burials,  to  their  great  prejudice  in  their  advance- 
ment in  learning,  discbarpc  the  Principal  to  grant  any  license  to 
the  Scholars  to  go  to  any  bm  inh  whatsoever,  except  of  such  as 
have  been  benefoctors  to  the  College,  old  Magistrates,  Lords  of 
Council  or  Session,  Clerks  or  Prime  Advocatesi  or  Students  or 
Scholars  within  the  said  College,  only." 

As  before  related,  the  Town  Councirs  original  idea  of  tlie 
College  was  that  it  should  contain  resident  Students  with  an 
"economy,"  or  common  table.  Never  being  able  to  get 
funds  for  the  latter  purpose,  they  were  obliged  to  drop  it  At 
first  a  certain  portion  of  the  Students  resided  in  chambers  pro- 
vided for  them  in  College,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  catered 
for  themselves.  In  the  seventeenth  century  a  great  movement 
was  made  to  increase  the  number  of  those  chambers,  which  were 
built  round  the  three  courts  of  the  College.  But  by  degrees 
Students  ceased  to  occupy  them,  and  they  were  turned  into  class- 
rooms or  Professors'  houses,  or  let  to  various  citizens.  In  the 
early  i>art  of  the  eightceniii  century  College  residence  for  the 
Students  had  virtually  ceased,  l  liey  all  Uved  at  home  or  in 
lodgings,  as  now, — a  very  few  boarding  with  the  Professors. 

The  Town  Council  at  first  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  Students 
must  wear  gowns.    But  this  was  never  enforced,  having  perhaps 

been  distasteful  lo  iiillueiilial  jcuents.     In  1695  the  Royal  C^oiii- 
niission  for  visiting  the  Universities  of  Scotland  recommended 
"  tliat  all  Masters  and  Regents  shall  be  obliged  to  wear  black 
gowns,  and  the  Students  red  gowns,  that  thereby  the  Students 
may  be  discouraged  from  vagcing  or  vice.**    But  nothing  came 
of  this,  and  the  gown  never  having  been  worn  during  260  years, 
the  Senatus  received,  in  1843,  a  petition  from  382  matriculaled 
Students,  asking  them  to  "  devise  means  for  mivinr  among 
Students  and  Graduates  in  attendance  on  classes  in  the  Universi^ 
use  of  the  black  gown  and  cap  worn  by  Students  of  the  Sister 
Universities."    This  petition,  to  judge  from  the  mention  of  the 
colour  **  black,*  must  have  been  got  up  by  some  ]Cnglish  Student ; 
it  was  met  by  a  counter-petition,  with  about  an  equal  number  of 
signatures,  against  the  introduction  of  Academical  costume,  and 
a  Committee  of  the  Senatus  found  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Students  took  no  interest  in  the  matter.    It  was  thereluic  lesoUed 
to  maicc  no  change,  except  that  of  authorising  a  gown  for 
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Giaduates,  to  be  used  by  them  on  Degree  day,  and  afterwards  it 
Court,  or  on  public  occasions.  Perhaps  the  only  occasions  cq 
which  Students'  gowns  are  inisscd  are  in  Academical  j^toccssiom 
in  which  Students  take  part  Such  occasions  aie  very  me ;  bal 
at  the  public  funerals  both  of  Sir  James  Simpson  and  Sir  Robert 
Christison,  many  hundreds  of  Students  walked  in  proceisioti»  aod 
the  eflect  would  have  been  more  striking  had  they  worn  gowns.* 

Others  of  the  old  'I'uwn  Council  Regulations  have  fallen  into 
desuetude  llu<jugli  the  lai)se  of  time  and  change  of  c  ircumstancici. 
For  instance, — that  no  Student  should  "  speak  Scots,"  whidi 
rule  was  meant  to  confine  the  Students  to  the  use^  not  of  high 
English,  but  of  Latin,  which  was  the  language  not  only  of  teaching, 
but  of  ordinary  conversation,  in  the  College  in  the  early  Regenling 
days.  Such  a  practice,  from  its  great  inconvenience,  was  doomed 
to  be  abandoned.  Probably  talking  in  Latin  had  been  given  uj- 
in  the  College  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
teaching  in  I^tin  was  on  its  last  legs  in  tlie  middle  of  tiie 
eighteenth  century.    Latin  Tiieses,  however,  and  fkrm  in 

Latin,  lingered  on  in  the  Medical  Facul^  till  1833. 

Another  of  the  old  rules  may  be  mentioned,  on  account  of 
the  puzzle  which  it  has  given  to  antiquarians :  No  one  shaO 
frequent  Kaiterpullies,  nor  pkiy  at  games  of  cards  or  dice."  What 
were  KaticrpullUsV^  So  the  word  was  printed  in  an  exiraa 
from  tlie  City  Records  produced  in  the  action  before  the  Court 
of  Session,  1826- 1829.  In  despair  f>f  a  solution,  some  have 
suggested  that  the  reading  should  be  "  Katie  PuUie'Sy*  as  thoogh 
a  person  called  Katie  Fullie  had  kept  some  objectionable  hou« 
of  entertainment  But  the  Rev.  J.  Anderson,  carefully  eiaminim; 
the  handwriting  of  the  original  entry  in  the  City  Records, 
discovered  that  the  word  in  question  is  not  *'  Kaiterpullic^  but 
"  Kaitchijuilies,"  that  is,  '*  Catchpuls,"  which  (tiuni  the  1  >ittch 
Kaizsp€l)  was  the  old  Scotch  word  for  tennis-courts.*  llius  we 
learn  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  tennis^oom  in 

>  The  wrhcr,  some  ten  or  twelve  ycm  ago^  teodvcd  m  wmnnpmmm  kttcf 

from  "a  Working;  M.nn,"  whosaid  that  hisson,  hi  alictHliiig  Uttivcmiy  claao, 
felt  asharoccl  of  ihe  shabbincss  of  his  atlirc ;  ami  the  Mlcr  suggested  iKai.  iJ 
}y>wns  were  worn,  such  defects  would  be  oovered.  And  this  cfcaiMWw  woaU 

be  the  case. 

*  In  Aa/:jr/r/  wc  fee       gaiuc  '  of  "Katx,"  which  was  probably  connected 
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Edinburgh,  and  that  these  were  considered  places  of  dissipation 
lot  desirable  for  a  Student  to  frequent 

The  Students  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh  were,  as  a  rule, 
m  the  Covenanting  side.    Among  the  Graduates  of  1658  we  find 

he  name  of  Hugo  Mackaile,  who  eight  years  later  was  tortured 
.nd  hanged  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause.  The  dying  speech 
ipon  the  scaffold  of  this  youthful  martyr  was  one  of  the  most 
ublime  and  aflfecting  things  in  the  history  of  the  Covenanters, 
\nd  it  should  be  quoted  here,  only  that  it  would  seem  out  of 
»lace,  if  introduced  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  trivial  details. 

In  December  1680,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  at  Holy- 
ood,  the  Students  made  a  great  demonstration  of  their  religious 
principles.  A  few  days  before  Christmas- Day  the  following 
*  Advertisement"  was  posted  up  in  the  town : — 

**  These  are  to  j^ivc  notice  to  all  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Citizens, 
MfX  ollicrs,  That  We,  the  Students  in  the  Royal  University  of  Edin- 
»urgh  (to  show  our  Detestation  and  Abhorrence  of  the  Romish  Religion^ 
(lid  our  Zeal  and  Fervency  for  the  Protestant)|  Do  Resolve  to  Bum 
he  Effigies  of  Antichrist,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  at  the  Mercat  Cross  of 
£dinbuigh,  the  3$  of  December  Instant,  precisely  at  Twelve  a-Clock 
n  the  Forenoon  (being  the  Festival  of  our  Saviour's  Nativity):  And 
ince  wc  hate  Tumults,  as  we  do  Superstition,  we  do  hereby  (under 
he  Pain  of  Death)  Discharge  all  Plunderers,  Robbers,  Thieves, 
Yhores,  and  Hawds,  to  come  within  40  Paces  of  our  Company,  and 
uch  as  shall  be  found  disobedient  to  these  our  Commands,  SUd 

By  our  Special  Command,  Robert  Brown,  Secretary  of 
State  to  all  our  Theatrical  and  Extra-literal  Divertise- 
ments.**  ^ 

The  sequel  of  this  prockmation  may  be  gathered  from  several 
ources,  but  most  minutely  and  graphically  from  a  rare  tract'  en- 

vith  the  French  "chnssc,"  Eng.  "Chase,"  the  great  stroke  at  tennis.  Sir 
Javid  Lyndsay  makes  his  Abbot  say : 

Thocht  I  preach  not,  I  can  play  at  the  caiche." 
JnnlMur,  in  his  Gennvi  Saiyrt^  st  xiv.,  says  that  before  his  time 
"  Sa  mony  ralkettis,  sa  niony  kctche*piUaris, 
Sic  IkiIILs,  sic  knackettis,  and  sic  tutivallaris, 
Williin  this  land  was  never  hard  nor  sene." 
*  A  printed  copy  of  this  "  Advertisement "  is  preserved  in  the  University 
libraiy.    *  Of  which  a  copy  b  in  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Justice  GcnetaL 
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tiUed  A  MbdesiAp^fir  thi  SfmiaUt  Sdhhtr^  hmrm^ 
a  Pope,  December  25,  i6Sa    Humbly  Jtesetting  the  A^Urs  /rem 

the  Jmputation  of  Disloyalty  and  Rebellion^  with  whtrh  thry  wn 
dia?'i:;iti  in  a  Letter^  etc.  London,  16S1.  This  curious  j ^arnphliirt 
was  the  pioduciioii  of  a  young  Enghsluiian  studying,  togcthti 
with  some  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  College  of  Edinlnirgh,  ari 
who  was  probably  one  of  the  liiigkadeis  in  the  affair,  of  wfaidi 
be  gives  his  own  veision»  somewhat  as  ibUows : — DisdaiaMg  aar 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Students  of  seditiously  doing  aone 
thing  whicli  should  lead  to  a  rebellion  against  the  Governrocr,:, 
he  says  :  "We  thought  fit  to  give  an  innocent  proof  of  our  setti-^ri 
aversion  to  i*opery.  Wc  resolved  tiierefore  to  burn  the  Fopt* 
When  this  resolution  had  been  taken,  a  bond  was  drawn  op  aad 
subscribed  by  all  the  Students,  in  which  they  bound  »»*"*^t.»v 
^'  under  forfeiture  of  half-a-crown,**  to  assist  each  other  in  GaffT>ir.$ 
it  out  The  writer  then  ignores  the  fact  of  the  "  Adverttsemeiit " 
above  quoted,  which  was  evidently  inlcndcd  to  enlist  the  syrv- 
palliies  of  the  town's  people,  and  says  :  "  However,  our  bu^ii^s 
was  not  so  closely  carried  but  that  it  got  wind,  and  coming  lo  the 
Lord  Provost's  ear,  was  quickly  carried  to  the  D.  and  Li.  Cha- 
cellor.  Both  of  them  were  greatly  enraged  thereat,  and  threalCB' 
ing  to  cut  down  the  attempters,  they  resohe  by  all  means  to 
prevent  it,  and  in  order  hereunto  the  Town>Mayor'  b  sent  to  the 
Principal  on  Thursday  at  Midnight  to  cause  him  to  inicrj>?>c 
The  l^rinripal  (Andrew  Cant)  accordingly  the  next  day  came  in! 
tlic  schools,  and  oflercd  a  contrary  bond  to  be  subscribed  by  Crt 
Students,  which  was  generally  refused  by  all,  unless  some  of  the 
first  year."  ^ 

llie  same  night,  under  order  of  the  Magistrates^  aoldien 
"  rushed  mto  the  College,"  "  broke  open  some  of  the  chambers, 

arrested  two  English  Students,  with  ••some  others  who  were  si:> 
posed  lo  be  plinripal  actors,"  and  lodged  ilicm  in  the  Canonpa:e 
Tolboolh.    Next  day  was  Christmas-Day,  and  at  an  early 
the  troops  were  out  in  full  force  to  stop  the  aui^  dm  /e;  in  the 

»  .1r-h\-c  r.-r     I>orcl  Provost." 

•  Wc  cann"t  Ituf  remark  on  the  exceedingly  miltl  niul  inefficncioos  raetsm 

ndnptcfl  hy  the  rnnrin.nl,  who,  with  full  wnrning  of  what  to  l<  ilr»n.\  tnl 
with  full  «li  !  iplinary  powers,  ili  I  nolhinp  apparently  but  inMtc  the  Stt»'lctiU  w 
mbandon  their  jpiojcct.    Bui  perhaps  the  account  here  is  not  \o  be  rdied  m. 
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Cirassmnrkei  were  the  Lifegimrds  under  General  Daliel;  in  the 
Parliiincnt  Close  two  companies  under  the  Earl  of  Mar;  the 
City  Militia  in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street;  and  *'a  company 
of  Foot  to  double  the  ordinaiy  guards  at  Holyroodhouse  for 
the  security  of  the  Duke*8  person."  To  meet  "all  thb  martial 
preparation — all  this  noise  of  drums,  kettledrums,  and  trumpets, 
all  this  api)earance  of  colours  Hying,  drawn  swords,  matches  burn- 
ing, etc,  wherewith  at  this  time  the  whole  city  was  fuU^^^the 
Students  sallied  out  in  their  procession  without  arms,  but  their 
numbers  were  swelled  as  they  advanced  **by  an  unsought  for 
accession  of  a  great  many  tradcsineu  and  apprentices,  who,  it 
seems,  were  as  eager  for  the  pastime  and  as  ready  to  expose 
Popery,"  as  themselves. 

*'We  thus»"  says  the  writer,    attended  the  Statue  in  its 
I^mtifiaMut  down  the  High  School  Wynd  and  up  Blackfriars* 
Wynd  to  the  High  Street.    You  will  admire  how  we  got  any 
place  free  almost  to  perform  the  execution,  yet  we  did ;  but 
seeing  the  armed  o|)position  that  was  drawing  in  on  ail  sides, 
and  being  careful  of  keeping  the  peace,  without  further  ceiemony 
than  the  reading  of  a  short  accusadon,  we  set  it  on  fire  with  a 
couple  of  flambeaus:  at  the  sight  whereof  Fereai  Papa  being 
loudly  resounded  made,  it  seems,  a  terrible  reverberation  in  some 
ears."   The  troops  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  "  the  Statue  " 
from  being  thoroughly  kindled,  and  the  Students  then  absconded, 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  its  defenders.**   The  pamphlet 
amusingly  describes   the  cruel  drubs  which  the  merciful  soldiers 
gave  his  Holiness  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets,  preferring  to 
knock  him  on  the  head  rather  than  see  him  die  before  their  eyes 
the  unhallowed  death  of  an  heretic," — and  how  learning  that  the 
image  was  stuffed  with  gunpowder,   they  thought  it  their  wisdom 
to  retire.    And  'twas  well  they  did  so  in  seasonable  time ;  for 
immediately  the  liamcs  reached  the  powder,  and  the  l  ope  expired 
in  a — stink.** 

After  the  burning  of  the  Pope  the  Students,  who  had  been 
previously  arrested,  were  examined  by  Sur  George  Mackenzie, 
King's  Advocate.    Especially  ''the  two  English  gentlemen **  were 

asked  "if  they  were  not  instigated  by  letter  from  the  I^rd  Grey." 
On  denying  this  they  were  threatened  with  "the  boot"  As  none 
of  the  prisoners  would  confess  any  external  complicity  in  what 
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had  been  done,  they  were  lequiied  to  give  bonds  of  i  xoo  aerki 
each  for  further  appearance  at  the  pleasure  oC  the  Fmj  Cowcg, 
and  dismissed. 

The  writer  says :    Now  might  we  have  applied  omaelwef  to 

our  studies,  and  all  thin^^s  been  quieted,  had  nut  some  of  li* 
soldiers  given  us  occasion  to  herd  together  nqain  by  assaiiiiinr 
and  cutting  one  of  the  Students  quite  through  the  skull,  bektt 
the  very  gate  of  the  College,  and  that  without  the  least  peovocs- 
tion ;  and  not  only  so^  but  by  gieat  indignities  oflmd  Co  otlMo 
of  us  in  other  pbces  of  the  town.**  He  adds :  **  Another  thio^ 
which  intervened,  gave  us  a  much  more  sensible  tOQch.  Twa? 

this  :  a  lilllo  aftur  ihc  first  disorders  were  over,  the  Vrincijial  kr.<i 
Regents  go  to  tlie  i'alace  with  a  (li'si<^ii  to  linvc  made  an  apol«7 
to  his  K.  Highness;  but  being  denied  adnuttance  (fur  the  par- 
oxysm of  indignation  was  not  yet  over)  they  return.    But  tl^  p> 
again,  and  arc  admitted*   We  were  apprehensive  thai  they  had  is 
our  namesy  without  acquainting  us,  made  a  snbmissiofi  and  bcg^ 
pardon  for  burning  the  Pope.   These  thoughts,  I  oonfeaa,  galkd 
us  ;  and  therefore,  to  show  how  much  we  continued,  in  the  same 
n\ind,  wc  un.uiiiiiously  got  blue  ribbons  in  our  liai^,  with  this  itkHi-?, 
No  PorE ;  and  went  in  a  body  to  the  Provost  s  house,  ami  when 
we  came  into  Uie  High  Street  we  cried,  *  JVo  Poptl    No  P(^t* 
The  writer,  going  on  to  complain  of  the    unjustifiaUe  pio- 
vocations  "  given  to  the  Students,  says,  somewhat  ungranmiiBcaltf  , 
We  know  who  they  were  that  threatened  to  tread  wider  hk  leet 
those  who  durst  wear  a  blue  ribbon  before  him,"    Then  the 
writer  adnuis  that  "some  rasli  iiicojisiderate  lad  might  jK-rhar^ 
in  passion  say  that  the  Pi  ovost  deserved  to  have  his  house  burnt  * 
"Sir,  tlie  house  was  burnt,  and  biuiit  designedly,  there  is  so 
question,  but  how,  or  by  whom,  I  am  not  able  positively  to  infora 
you.  I  am  sure  thatwhen  I  heard  it,  I  wastnastiangesarprise,' 
and  he  adds  that  ^'the  most  daring  and  undertaking*  of  the 
Students  were  in  a  surprise  equal  to  his  own,  ''and  as  much 
detesting  such  a  villaii).'     lie  proceeds  to  insinuate  tiiat  the 
incendiary  deed  wa.-.  ihr  woik  of  tlic  Roman  Calliolics,  and  thai 
it  vv;is  a  prelude  to  burning  down  Edinburgh.    He  says  :  Vo-j 
have  heard  of  the  apprehension  the  citizens  at  present  have  tbjt 
that  wicked  design  is  not  yet  laid  aside.    And  the  wodd  knoas 
that  London  was  bumt-^and  by  whom." 
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T  Preston  field,  the  scat  of  Sir  James  Dick,  Lord  Provost  of 
linburgh,  was  burnt  down  on  the  night  of  the  iith  January 
Si,  the  family  being  then  in  town,    "Several  people  deposed 
;:U  they  saw  some  young  men  with  unlighted  links  in  their 
;^ds  and  a  dark  lantern  going,  on  the  night  of  the  conflagra- 
.-n,  towards  Prestonfield ;  but,  notwithstanding  a  |)ardon  and 
♦vard  of  200  niciks  being  offered  by  the  Privy  Council  to  any 
rve  who  would  discover  their  associates,  tlie  actual  perpetrators 
never  detected    The  College  gates  were  order^  to  be 
uty  and  the  Students  to  withdraw  themselves  fifteen  miles  from 
e  City.    But  in  ten  days  the  College  gates  were  thrown  open, 
id  the  StudLiits  allowed  to  return,  u]X)n  their  friends  becoming 
.*ution  for  their  peaceable  beliaviour."^ 

From  the  Modest  Apology  we  learn  that  the  privilege  of 
^ttuming  to  the  College,  on  security  for  behaviour,  was  absolutely 
'^nied  to  the  Englbh  Students,  who,  when  they  found  that  their 
lulion  was  not  to  be  accepted,  "fearing  to  be  tiLpainKcl,  were 
I  all  haste  necessitated  tu  go  out  of  I^dinburgh  on  loot,  and 
,ike  iK>st  at  the  next  stage."    In  fact,  the  Crown  Oflicers,  either 
'^om  information  received,  or  from  a  just  intuition,  attributed  the 
istigation  of  this  foolish  escapade,  ending  in  a  serious  crime^  to 
ic  English  Students.    We  have  seen  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
onnected  the  name  of  Lord  Grey  with  the  affair,  and  it  seems 
uite  possible  that  the  Students  of  tiie  College  were  made  tools 
'^i,  and  that  in  the  burning  of  the  Pope  by  these  thoughtless 
'ouths  there  was  really  an  experimental  attempt,  planned  by 
ilder  heads,  to  excite  the  religious  passions  of  the  people  of 
Edinburgh,  and  biing  them  into  collision  with  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  Afodest  Apology  favours  this  view.    It  is 
/cry  clever,  but  qui  s'exatse    accuse  is  suggested  by  every  page. 
AVe  notice  first  the  Student's  Advertisement,  about  which  the 
pamphlet  is  significantly  silent;  then  the    unsought  for  acces- 
sion "  of  tradesmen  and  apprentices ;  then,  as  Christmas-I^ay 
passes  away  %vithuut  anything  serious,  the  renewal  by  the  StucletUs 
of  tumultuary  proceedings  on  n  very  lame  excuse;  then  the 
wearing  of  badges  and  shouting  *'  No  Pope    in  the  High  Street ; 
'then  the  burning  down  of  F^stonfield — all  which  has  the 
appearance  of  an  organised  attempt  to  force  on  a  collision  with 

*  Arnot's  HUtoty  of  Edinburgh^  p.  394. 
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the  Government    It  was  a  paltry  affair,  Imt  noaj  hmw^  bees 

a  subsidmry  venture,  which  even  Lord  Grey  and  other  grot 

])coiile  who  were  plotting  at  the  time  for  the  overthrow  of  th^ 
dynasty  would  not  refuse  to  countenance.  At  all  events  th* 
Modest  Apolo^  leaves  this  impression,  and  at  the  same  ii-it 
confirms  the  suspicion  that  a  small  section  of  the  Student 
headed  by  fingUshmen,  did  actually  bum  down  Prcstoolieid 
It  was  probobly  because  the  attem|)t,  in  its  pdidcal  aspect,  b^i 
so  completely  failed  that  the  Crown  Officers  and  the  To«3 
Council,  acting  under  their  instructions,  contented  thCTwehcs 
with  eliminaiiiig  the  Englislinicn,  and  suiTered  the  oilier  Slude:>u 
to  return  to  their  College  work. 

Tlie  two  Kpiscopahan  rrincii)aLS|  Andrew  Cant  axul  Aki- 
ander  Monro,  seem  not  to  have  been  good  hands  at  maintaiDire 
discipline*  'ilie  things  which  Monro  relates  in  his  PreskytniMM 
Inquisition  would  have  been  incredible  but  for  Ua  telling  them. 
He  relates  how  a  nitfianly  Student,  Robert  Brown»  ntclwaiit 
"the  Plunderer,"  among  other  things,  fixed  a  placard  on 
College  gates  threatening  to  kill  the  Regents,  and  ordering  the 
i'linciijal  to  recant  a  sermon  which  he  had  preached.  He  was* 
however,  still  permitted  to  go  on  in  the  College,  till,  as  a  colminft- 
tion  of  his  crimes,  he  and  a  gang  of  others  fovced  their  vn^  in^? 
the  house  of  the  Lord  President,  who  was  absent,  and  tightened 
his  wife.  On  this  Monro  says:  **I  confess  I  could  no  lonirer 
forbear ;  I  went  to  the  class  where  Brown  was,  and  called  hjn 
to  the  Ui>i>cr  (lallcry,  and  gave  him  all  his  ]>ro[)er  iiaiucs,  ar  ? 
threatened  him,  if  he  did  not  immediately  beg  my  Lady  IxjckKin  > 
pardon,  I  would  break  his  bones.  Ail  these  big  words  1  said  to 
him,  and  the  day  thereafter  extruded  him  with  the  usual  solcm 
nities.  Ujion  which  he  frequently  swore  he  would  be  revenged, 
and  told  the  under  Janitor  that  he  had  bought  a  pair  of  pisi«ii 
to  shoot  me  (one  might  have  served)." 

Another  incident  is  related  by  Monro,  wliidi  shows  ciihtr 
the  extraoidinary  weaknc.NS  of  his  disc  )  lii\e,  or  else  that  hr 
sacrirued  discipline  to  ecclesiastical  ))artiality.  Thcie  was  obc 
Mr.  Gourlay,  who,  though  not  a  Regent,  had  a  chamber  b 
College,  and  was  employed  on  one  occasion  to  do  the  wvik  d 
Regent  Kennedy.  "  But  the  boys  found  him  out  of  hb  ekmni? 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  schools  with  snow-baUt***   The  Princi|du 
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•n  this  remarks :    My  Lords  and  Gentlemeiiy  I  appeal  to  you, 
after  this  aflront,  it  was  ever  possible  for  little  Gourlay,  in  so 
lumerous  a  society,  to  recover  his  reputation."    Gourlay  probably 

cased  to  teach,  hut  he  lived  on  in  College,  till  the  Students, 
earning  that  he  had  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbyterians, 
'  beat  up  his  chamber  door  and  windows  with  stones ;  and  pulling 
•AT  his  ha^  cloak,  and  periwig,  and  reproaching  him  with  Fanatic, 
orced  him  to  remove  from  the  chamber  which  he  had  possessed 
»eaceably  before."  Principal  Monro  "  fined  some  of  them  in  a 
pecuniary  mulct,"  but  "  they  presently  caballed  themselves  into 
I  more  numerous  combination,  and  then  it  was  that  Gourlay 
ound  it  convenient  to  retire."  We  see  that  by  this  time  (nine 
'ears  after  the  burning  of  the  Pope)  the  Students  were  anti- 
^resbytcrian  in  their  sentiments.  Monro,  of  course,  approved  of 
his,  and  he  said  of  them  :  *'  They  are  as  obedient  and  regular  as 
o  many  youths  in  any  part  of  the  world.'* 

Immediately  after  his  induction  as  Principal,  Dr.  Gilbert  Rule 
ipplied  himself  to  remedy  the  disorderly  spirit  which  had  grown 
11)  in  the  College  under  his  two  predecessors.  A  paper  was 
Irawn  up  by  himself  and  the  Regents,  which  the  Students  in 
Vlarch  1691  were  called  upon  to  subscribe ;  it  began  as  follows : — 

"  We  undersubscribers,  students  of  the  College  of  Edinbuigh,  do 
lereby  declare  and  protest  our  sincere  and  unfeigned  abhorrence  and 
letestation  of  all  tumultuary  and  disorderly  practices,  unworthy  of 

;cht)lars,  Christians,  and  gentlemen  ;  and  we  do  solemnly  engage  and 
promise  that  we  shall  not  be  accessory,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
:oDtinuation  of  such  abusive  irregularities,  etc." 

In  October  of  the  same  year  another  paper  was  framed,  prob- 
ibly  for  the  signature  of  new-comers,  renouncing  more  specifically 
'  the  barbarous  practice  of  boxing  at  the  College  gate,"  or  else- 
nrhere ;  that  of  "  throwing  the  ball  into  the  liajan  class";  and 
the  breaking  and  demolishing  the  class-rooms,  or  any  part  of  the 
College  fabric  One  of  these  besetting  sins  of  the  Students  in 
olden  time  requires  explanation,  though  indeed  we  find  no  details 
on  the  subject.  I  low  the  custom  arose  we  know  not,  but  it 
>cems  to  have  been  a  custom  that  on  the  loth  of  March  the 
Students  of  the  Semi  class  should  throw  a  football  into  the 
Bajan  class,  with  what  results  in  the  shape  of  a  general  mOh 
and  destruction  of  the  class-room  furniture  it  »  easy  to  imagine. 
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In  spite  of  ihc  engagements  of  1691,  tliis  boyish  horse  play  scorns 
to  have  been  continued  till  1697,  whea  the  Regent  of  the  Scmks 
got  tlicm  on  the  3d  March  to  sign  a  paper  declaruag  their  "  wtU- 
ingness  to  have  this  abominable  custom  for  ever  banished  the 
College/'  and  their  determination  to  hand  up  to  "  the  Fnctdtj,* 
for  expulsion,  any  of  their  number  who  riiould  "attein|>t  the 
thiowiiig  in  of  ihc  said  ball."  This  resolution,  taken  by  t>.-,* 
Students  themselves,  seems  lo  have  put  a  st<i])  to  the  prac^tjcc  is 
question,  and  we  never  hear  of  its  being  afterwards  renewed. 

The  Minutes  of  tlie  Scnatus  Academicus  commence  with  the 
14th  February  1733.  From  that  date  to  this,  il  is  troodeiiul 
how  few  cases  of  discipline  are  recorded*  how  few  seikms  pessl- 
ties  had  to  be  inflicted.  In  October  1733  an  Irishnuui,  noned 
John  Armstrong,  had  his  name  erased  from  the  list  of  Arts 
Graduates;^  but  this  was  for  an  orfciice  committed  after  he  haj 
led  the  University,  that,  namely,  of  forging  a  Medical  dipkicoi, 
with  the  view  of  practising  in  Dublin. 

In  1735  occurred  the  case  of  the  soiled  heresy  <if  Mr. 
Nimmo^  a  Divinity  Student,  from  whose  Thesis  eaceqits  wm 
recorded  in  the  Minutes.  Ninety-five  Divinity  Students  eapvessed 
their  abhorrence  of  his  sentiments ;  and  though  he  was  willing'  ic 
recant  them,  tlic  sentence  of  expulsion  was  passed  ui>on  hiir^ 
'J  lic  Senalus  then  made  inquiry  wlieiher  there  were  any  clul-^ 
of  Students  who  called  in  question  Revealed  Religion  or  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  found  there  were  none  sucIil  Oa 
the  4th  April  1754,  there  appeared  a  pamphlet  entitled,  A  iMkr 
to  tht  Auihcr  cf  the  Euksmstiioi  OutnuUrs^  charging  the 
Divinity  Students  in  the  University  with  impious  principles  an  ! 
immoral  practices.  The  1  )ivinity  class  apjiealed  to  the  SenaUs 
to  vindicalc  them,  and  at  the  same  time  imuiiated  that  utie  vf 
their  number,  named  Andrew  More,  was  suspected  of  havir^ 
written  the  pamphlet  He  was  cited  before  the  Senatua^  anc 
confessed  authorship,  but  retracted  all  accusations^  He  was 
**ext)elled  and  extruded"  from  the  University,  and  the  numiie 
of  Senatus  on  his  case  was  published. 

It  appears  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  ali^j  thrsli:::.' 
tlicrc  was  not  a  single  case  of  expulsion  from  the  Umvcrvtiv. 

*  The  name  and  ensure  aie  prcmrved  by  D.  Loing  in  lib  Cuimil^gm  tf  tit 
GrmAuUtt^  p.  aoa. 
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ilie  sentence  was  on  some  occasions  i>assed,  but  after  the  expres- 
don  of  great  penitence  on  the  part  of  the  several  culprits  it  was 
'emitted  But  in  1S55  (and  this  was  the  last  occasion  of  the 
tind)  a  Student  was  actually  expelled,  having  been  clearly  proved 
.0  liave  tampered  with  a  printer  and  obtained  copies  of  the 
Medical  examination  papers,  by  which  means  he  passed  his  own 
sxamtnation,  and  he  then  commenced  a  traffic  of  selling  other 
;uch  papers  to  his  fellow-Students. 

The  Senatus,  however^  seem  to  have  dealt  with  some  offences 
'ather  leniently,  for  in  1755  a  Student  who  brought  a  pistol  into 
Professor  VVhylt's  class-room  and  fired  it  "  in  the  face"  of  another 
Student,  was  only  ordered  to  publicly  ask  pardon  of  the  Professors 
ind  then  of  the  Students.    But  it  was  announced  that  any 
Student  *' guilty  of  the  like  crime^  or  of  giving  or  accepting 
^hatk tildes/'  would  be  expelled.    It  is  curious  that  we  find  no 
iistaiice  of  this  rule  being  acted  upon,  though  we  know  that 
here  were  duels  in  Ihe  University  during  the  last  century,  especi- 
iUy  among  members  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society. 
^     In  I  Sot  a  Student  "produced  a  pistol"  in  the  Anatomical 
rheatre  before  lecture,  and  considerable  confusion  ensued*  The 
;enatus  decided  that  the  Student  in  question  should  "  be  desired 
•y  the  I'liiK  ij  al  to  withdraw  from  the  University"  which  was  a 
oiidcr  punishment  than  pubhc  expulsion.    The  Scnatus  at  the 
'  ame  time  notified  that  they  were  *'  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
-he  disgmceful  practice  of  hissing,  applauding,  or  making  a  noise 
■^'tth  the  feet,  which  may  have  prevailed  in  any  of  the  classes,  and 
)  expel  from  the  University  any  Student  who  shall  for  the  future 
e  found  transgressing  in  this  manner."    This  announcement 
Tras  mn  ptufari^  and  of  course  was  never  acted  upoa  Professofs 
\xk  command  respect  and  keep  order  in  their  class-rooms  without 
^i>pealing  to  such  a  Draconian  enactment. 

There  was  a  rtpoit  in  i8oi  of  "dangerous  and  disgraceful 
ickenngs  betwixt  a  number  of  the  High  School  boys  and  a  body 
the  younger  Arts  Students."    It  was  also  complained  about 
litis  time  that  the  Students  "  played  ball "  or   shinty  '*  among  the 
tfintshed  New  Buildings,  all  which  shows  a  boyishness  on  their 
-  irt,  of  which  few  traces  now  remain. 

1^    As  in  other  things,  so  in  juvenile  folly,  the  fashion  changes 
ym&  age  to  age.   A  new  fonn  of  lawlessness  had  a  short  run 
VOL.  n.  I 
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among  the  Students  of  the  Univenity,  namely,  the  Snov-not. 

consisting  in  a  conflict  with  the  lower  orders  of  the  citizens  when- 
ever /^npifer  Nivosus  {\xm'\^h(:d  the  in:\tti  i;il.s.  'ITie  first  aflajj  ci 
this  kind  seems  to  have  l)cen  in  i^^^i,  when  the  Scaatus  pat 
forth  a  proclamation  to  the  Students  tlmt  they  had  been  "  sc^ndj^ 
Used  by  the  appeaiance  of  policemen  within  the  precincts  of  the 
College/'  and  that  they  exhorted  the  Students  to  avptd  bringisg 
on  by  their  conduct  such  a  disgraceful  intrusion  for  the  future 
At  the  same  time  they  ¥rrote  to  the  Town  Council  that  ihcy  inert 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  tiic  action  taken  by  tl^e  police,  JkL^ 
tiicy  invited  a  conference  on  the  subject. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  police  which  was  then  expressed 
was  amply  justified  by  very  gross  conduct  on  their  part  in  t^e 
affairs  of  the  nth  and  lath  January  1S389  in  which,  after  cco- 
flicts  of  sticks  rather  than  snowballs»  during  two  days,  a  detadb- 
ment  of  soldiers  was  finally  sent  for  hy  the  Lord  Provost,  and 
mob  inside  and  outside  tlie  University  (juadrangle  was  disj^r^ni 
Some  thirty-five  Students  had  been  arrcsUd,  but  no  c^'iderv:? 
being  found  against  tltirty  of  these,  the  remaining  fi%*e  wot 
indicted  by  the  Procurator-Fiscal  on  a  charge  of  "mobbtif. 
riotingt  and  aaaauity"  and  were  tried  before  Mr.  Adam  Urquhait* 
Sheriff-Substitute   The  trial  lasted  for  three  days»  and  becme 
a  imtse  ciJ^bre  in  a  small  way.    The  defence  of  the  Students  vai 
admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Patrick  Robertson,  who  tliorou*:'  • 
ex|)0sed,  while  making  great  fun  of,  the  hard  swearing  u  i. c 
police.    It  became  plain  that  the  whole  alfray  had  l>et.n  coo- 
menced  by  parties  of  working  men,  who  waylaid  the  Students  is 
they  came  to  morning  classes  in  the  Universityt  <uid  attacked 
them  with  snowballs  and  opprobrious  epithets   Then  the  poon; 
appearing  on  the  scene,  made  no  attempt  to  disperse  the  orii;:^^: 
ofknders,  the  townspeople,  but  with  great  zest  entered  into  i": 
sjjort  of  making  raids  wuli  tiieir  batons  upon  the  Students.     i:  ' 
poiice  and  the  town  blackguards,  forming  a  common  host»  mthix^  , 
the  quadrangle,  which  had  then  only  an  insuflkient  wnooden 
and  any  Students  whom  they  could  seise  were  not  only  camt-: 
off  to  the  station,  but  also  iU-treated  in  the  most  cowardly 
on  the  road.    Whatever  of  riot  there  was  on  this  oocasioii  vai  | 
prcatly  produced  and  certainly  prolonged  by  the  |H)li<e»  wh  s: 
woi$c  tiuui  incihcicncy  necessitated  the  calling  out  of  sokiios  tt 
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tear  the  streets.    After  hearing  and  commenting  on  the  evidence 

nd  the  arguments  of  Counsel,  the  Sheriff-Substitute  concluded : 
In  the  whole  circumstances  I  think  that  I  am  doing  juslicc  to 
le  parlies  when  I  find  the  paimels  mi  guilty^  and  dismiss  them 
mflkiitr  from  the  bar."  There  were  snow-riots  in  1848  and 
854;  the  last  00  record  was  in  January  x86o«  A  committee 
f  Senatus  was  then  ai>pointed  to  watch  the  preservation  of  order 
iiriiig  snow,  with  power  to  ciaol  Stiulcnts  as  special  constables, 
ml  to  call  on  other  Professors  to  assist  them.  But  anything  of 
lis  lund  has  subsequently  been  unnecessary.  By  the  simple 
xpedient  of  dosing  the  iron  gates  of  the  quadrangle  as  soon  as 
snowfall  occurs,  the  Students,  as  from  within  the  University, 
re  cut  oil  horn  collision  with  the  poj)ulace.  And  Lhcy  know 
iiat,  if  they  throw  snowballs  within  the  quadrangle,  they  are 
able  to  fmes  or  other  academical  penalties.  So  for  many  years 
[ley  have  shown  greal  good  sense  in  the  matter.  Christopher 
forth,'*  who  himself  loved  a  "snow-bicker,**  as  he  did  all  other 
lanly  siK>rts,  once  advised  his  class,  if  they  had  an  inclination 
lat  way,  to  go  to  some  hill-side  and  have  it  out  among  thern- 
elves,  instead  of  putting  themselves  on  equal  terms  with  the 
roughs  "  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Town  Council,  in  January  1838,  had  not  shown  an  animus 
nternus  towards  the  Students.  So  far  from  protecting  them,  or 
yen  acting  impartially  towards  them,  they  had  endorsed  with 
leir  approval  the  conduct  of  the  police ;  it  almost  seemed  as 
'  they  were  not  free  from  that  jealousy  of  superior  education 
'hich  had  doubtless  actuated  the  lower  orders  and  the  policemen, 
he  Students  resenting  this,  and  perhaps  flushed  by  the  complete 
cquittal  of  their  comrades,  got  up  a  |)ctition,  wliich  was  signed 
I  April  liijii,  to  both  Houses  of  rariiaiiient,  to  emancipate  the 
Iniversity  from  the  control  of  the  Town  CounciL  This  was  a 
lere  exhibition  of  Gown  versus  Town  feeling,  and  was  not  likely 
)  have  much  weighty  though  it  was  supported  at  the  time  by  the 
cnatus. 

It  is  pleasing  now  to  turn  from  these  escapades  to  the  higher 
de  of  Studcnt-life.  The  Students  had  been  much  interested 
nd  excited  by  the  prize  offered  by  the  Commissioners  of  1826 
)r  the  best  English  essay  (see  above,  p.  39).  In  1831  they 
:nt  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Senatus  with  85  names,  offering  to 
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subscribe  among  themselves  funds  for  an  annual  prize 
same  kind.  The  Senatus  approved  of  this,  and  undertook  tc  ^ 
as  judges  in  the  competitions.  In  December  of  the  snrae  vc 
a  meeting  of  Students  was  held,  at  which  the  names  of  A.  Canfk 
Swinton  (afterwards  Professor  of  Dvil  LawX  John  Tbow 
Gordon  (afterwards  Sheriff  of  Midlothian),  Henry  (the  late  5 
Henry)  MoncreifT,  and  George  MakgiM  (ailcrwards  an  Advoa 
and  man  of  letters)  were  prominent,  it  was  resolved  to  ini 
Students  to  subscribe  5  s.  each  a  year  in  order  to  provide  t  fa 
The  subsequent  history  of  the Students'  Prize"  is  ^iopf 
fectly  recorded.  But  we  gather  that  an  annual  prite  mi  sa 
scribed  for  and  awarded  by  tlie  Senatus  for  eighteen  years.  T 
amount  is  never  mentioned.  It  was  alternately  given  in  i 
departments  of  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Literature.  In  ik 
the  subject  proposed  was  "the  Philosophy  of  Roman  Hatoff 
In  1837  there  was  a  Medical  subject  In  1840  the  prixv 
won  by  Mr.  David  Masson  (now  Professor  of  K hetoric),  ^iti^ ' 
essay  on  "  The  Authenticity  of  St.  John's  Gospel";  in  1842  by^ 
A.  Campbell  Fraser  (now  Professor  of  Logic  and  MeUplmia 
with  an  essay  on  Tolemtion."  In  1 849  the  Senatus  tesobd 
recommend  that  the  Students'  Prize  Scheme  be  discontbiDnl: 
not  being  found  to  result  in  advantages  sufficient  to  counterbah^ 
the  obvious  evils  attending  them."  \Vhat  those  disadwit-^ 
were  is  not  stated,  but  tlie  liberality  of  benefactors  to  the  Uni^ts 
has  now  more  than  supplied  the  place  of  the  Students'  frat' 
A  great  feature  in  Student-life  in  the  University  of  Edlsbn 
has  been  constituted  by  the  various  Societies  and  Clubs 
have  from  time  to  time  arisen.  Of  course  many  of  them  ^ 
died  out,  but  others  have  lasted  and  become  permanent  ' 
these  the  oldest  and  most  important  is  (i)  the  Royal  Ud< 
Society,  founded  by  Cullen  and  other  illustrious  Students  id  i;: 
only  eleven  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  YtffJ 
This  Society  got  a  Royal  Charter  in  1778.  It  has  its  ^ 
buildings,  with  liall  and  library,  etc.,  quite  separate  from  ^ 
of  the  University,  And,  in  fact,  it  moves  like  a  moon  or 
round  the  University.  It  has  weekly  meetings  for  the  discn^ 
of  papers  on  Medical  subjects  by  its  members.  Its  tai&^ 
have  always  been  distinguished  for  the  originality  of  the- 
which  it  fostered.    Tiie  first  reaction  in  Scotland  a^aios^-^ 
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Stem  of  JJocrhaave  was  made  by  the  Royal  Medical  Society, 
iid  this  Society,  consisting  of  Medical  Students,  has  often 
Mly,  and  sometimes  ngbtly,  called  in  question  the  theories  of 
e  Professors.  When  the  bad  custom  of  duelling  prevailed, 
/Terences  of  opinion  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  sometimes 
d  to  actual  bloodshed.  Now  the  Society  is  marked  by  the 
gh  tone  of  its  members,  who  are  the  ^iU  of  the  Medical 
ludents*  Any  young  man  who  becomes  President  of  the 
oyal  Medical  Society  seems  predestined  for  success  in  after  life^ 

(2)  The  Speculative  Society,  —  founded  in  1764  by  six 
udcnts  of  that  day —  lirucc  (afterwards  Professor  of  Logic), 
[aconocluc  (afterwards  Professor  of  Public  Law),  Creech  (after- 
ards  an  eminent  publisher),  and  three  others, — soon  assumed 
id  maintained  a  brilliant  position  as  a  school  of  debate  for  future 
wyers,  divines,  and  statesmen.  Like  the  Royal  Medical,  it 
lilt  its  own  hall,  but  within  the  old  College  precincts,  aad  when 
lis  was  pulled  down,  an  apartment  was  designed  for  the  Specu- 
tive  Society  by  Adam  la  the  east  block  of  the  new  buildings, 
nd  there  its  meetings  are  still  held.  Sir  Walter  Scott  acted  as 
M^retary  of  this  Society  from  1791  to  1795.         minutes  kept 

his  handwriting  attest  his  diligent  attention  to  the  business  of 
le  Society,  and  also  his  strange  carelessness  in  spelling.  A 
>lendid  HUtory  of  tiu  Spuulaiivc  Socuiy  was  brought  out  in 
845,  and  to  that  work  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  full 
urticulars. 

(3)  Third  in  point  of  age  comes  the  Theological  Society, 
hich  was  loiuKlcd  in  1776,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  discuss 
iicstions  interesting  to  the  1' acuity  of  Divinity.  The  centenary 
f  this  Society  was  celebrated  a  few  years  ago,  and  then  it  was 
subject  of  lament  that  its  records  had  been  lost  It  appears 
lat  at  the  time  of  the  Disruption  so  many  members  of  the 
'licological  Society  seceded  from  tlie  Church  of  Scotland  that 
s  meetings  were  for  some  years  suspended.  When  the  Society 
as  revived  its  records  had  disappeared ;  some  office-bearer  in 
S43  had  carried  them  off,  and  they  could  never  be  traced 

(4)  In  1787  the  Dialectic  Society  was  established;  (5)  in 
815  the  Scots  Law  Society  ;  (6)  in  18 16  the  Diagnostic  Society; 
])\\\  1858  the  Philomathic  Society;  (3)  in  187 1  the  Philoso- 
hical  Society. 
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All  these  Societies  still  exist  and  flottriahy  and  pttmdc^  as 
their  names  indicate,  exercise  for  Students  of  the  wioos  Vmcukki 

'I'hc  Dialectic,  the  Diagnostic,  the  Philonialhic,  and  the  Fh.kv 
sopliicil,  difler  from  the  Speculative  and  from  each  other  ^' 
certain  tmafues.  The  Speculative  is  the  most  exclusive;  its 
entrance-fee  is  five  guineas,  which  alone  is  a  bar  to  the  niajor^ 
of  Students,  and  it  is  rather  for  joung  advocates  than  for  under- 
graduates. The  Philomathic,  on  the  other  fmnd^  is  chie^T 
composed  of  young  first-year  Students.  The  Dialectic  and  Oie 
Diagnostic  run  much  on  the  same  lines,  beinpj  general  tkLc: 
societies  f(  r  scriiur  Students,  and  it  seems  a  matter  of  chnn  c 
which  of  the  two  a  Student  might  select  'ihe  i*hilosophicai  ii 
more  exclusively  confined  to  metaphysicai  and  psycbologic£ 
discussions,  as  its  name  implies.  In  1833  the  plan  was  Mlo|<ed 
of  associating  some  of  the  Literary  and  Debating  Societies  o( 
the  University,  with  a  view  to  their  holding  a  joint  neecini^  and 
dehnte  on<  e  .1  year.  The  office  of  President  of  the  Associat-.'^ 
Su<  it-  lies  is  an  honorary  one  held  by  some  distiM^uished  niar^  ;  1: 
resembles  in  some  respects  the  office  of  l>ord  Rector,  but  the 
Honorary  President  does  not  always  deliver  an  address  ;  Lyttoe 
fiulwer,  however,  did  so  in  this  capacity.  The  Dialectic,  Scro 
Law,  Diagnostic,  and  Philosophical  constitute  al  pccseol  the 
Associated  Societies,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bute  is  Pkesident. 

Besides  the  before-mentioned  there  are  other  Societies  in  the 
University  \vhi(  h  liavc  a  more  s|>ecialiscd  objert,  namely — (o)  Trc 
AgriruUure  Class  Discussion  Society,  founded  1858:  (10)  11< 
Chemical  Society,  1874 ;  (i  i)  The  Natural  Science  Club.  Tbei 
there  are  Associations  for  religious  or  moral  objects,  naaeiy — 
The  Missionaiy  Association,  1835  ;  (13)  The  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  1853;  (14)  The  Medical  Students' Christian  Assoctatiocu 
1883.  Lastly,  there  are  Societies  for  accomplishments  ttid  mui}? 
exercises,  namely— (15)  The  Musical  Society,  1867;  (16)  'I 
Rille  Company's  Shuuiing  Club;  (17)  The  Boat  Club  :  (?8)  l>t' 
Athletic  Club,  for  gymnastics,  cricket,  football,  lawn-teiinis;,  anJ 
bicycling;  (19)  The  Golf  Club,  to  which  may  be  added  {20) 
The  Students^  Club^  which  was  instituted  in  1876  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obviatmg  some  of  the  disadvantages  attendant  00  the 
system  of  residence  in  separate  lodgings,"  This  **Oub*— iu  a 
hired  building  closely  adjoining  the  new  Medical  Sdwol — is,  m 
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fact,  a  '^Club*^  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and  oAers  to 

the  Students,  in  a  small  and  very  frugal  way,  the  same  sort  of 
conveniences  as  the  Pall  Mall  Clubs  provide  for  their  mcinbcrs. 
It  is  a  place  for  dining  or  lunching  cheaply,  for  reading  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  for  social  intercourse.  It  is  thus  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  remedying  that  which  has  long  been  felt 
to  be  a  defect  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh — the  total  absence 
of  aiiyLhiiig  like  Collegiate  life. 

Each  of  the  beiore-mentioned  Societies  among  the  Students 
does  something  in  the  same  direction,  by  bringing  individuals  out 
of  the  isolation  of  lodgings,  and  by  promoting  common  interests 
and  a  contact  of  life  at  certain  points.  Some  persons  have  had 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  institute  Halls  of 
residence  for  Students  attending  the  University  of  Kdiuburgh, 
with  responsible  heads,  and  a  certain  amount  of  domestic  dis- 
cipline An  attempt  of  the  kind  was  actually  made  about  seven- 
teen years  ago,  and  a  house,  under  the  designation  of  a  Hall, 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  Students,  with  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  at  its  licad.  The  attempt  failed  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  conception  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  a 
Scottish  University.  Unless  wealthy  endowments  were  provided 
for  such  Halls,  they  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  majority  of 
Students.  And  even  if  endowments  could  be  found  so  that  the 
cost  of  living  in  them  was  made  very  nuxkratc,  still  such  establish- 
ments would  not  be  popular,  just  because  they  would  be  under 
discipline.  The  Scottish  Student  prizes  his  independence,  and 
it  must  be  said  that  as  a  general  rule  he  does  not  abuse  it 
Indeed,  the  habits  of  self-control  wliich  are  called  forth  in  the 
Studciil  who  lives  as  his  own  master  in  his  own  lodgings,  and 
there  commences  in  earnest  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  are  perhaps 
among  the  most  valuable  results  of  his  University  life.^ 

*  And  yet,  if  some  pions  millionaire  were  desirous  to  immnrfnlise  his  nnme 
by  iinprovi!>i[^  thr  sfvirxl  of  the  Ech'n!)urgh  University  Students,  we  sIk^uKI 
T«'»'oinmcnd  liim  (for  nnylhinp  done  on  n  stmll  scnlc  woidd  be  .1  drop  in  the 
l>iick(  t  and  comparnlivcly  useless)  to  buy  up  tiie  whole  of  George  Square  and 
turn  it  into  sets  of  chandx-rs  fur  Students.  With  suitable  restaurants  within 
the  lx)unds,  and  with  the  centre  of  the  S(piare  for  a  place  of  recreation,  this 
plan  might  afford  great  convenience  .to  some  500  Sludcnls.  Perhaps  this 
idea  may  l)e  carried  otit  before  the  400lh  birthday  of  the  University,  if  not  by  a 
Bencfiiclor,  by  a  Comp.^ii>  (limited)  J 
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Of  course  among  the  Students  of  the  University  of  Edinbureh 
there  are,  and  always  liave  been,  many  gradations  o£  pecunurj 
circumstances,  from  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  down  to  iboae 
whose  families  can  give  them  next  to  nothing,  and  who  get 
through  their  University  course  by  means  of  some  small  Bursary, 
eked  out  perhaps  by  a  little  money  gained  in  teaching.  It  ii 
probably  the  case  that  the  greater  number  have  no  superfluities, 
and  practise  catrful  thrift  The  biograplues  of  many  distinguishci 
men,  who  have  risen  out  of  the  most  straitened  family  circum- 
stances, all  tell  the  same  story  of  noble  i)erseverance  and  'f- 
denial  at  the  University.  Principal  Lee,  in  his  evidence  beiore 
the  Commission  of  1826,  gave  some  details  of  extreme  fnigiaUty 
on  the  part  of  Students ;  tliey  were  doubtless  exceptional  caises» 
but  they  are  very  striking.  He  said :  *'  I  will  mention  the  instamr 
of  a  young  man  who  is  now  (1827)  attending  the  tluid  ycif  vi 
his  Philosophical  Course,  and  who  proiiiiscs  to  be  a  very  excellent 
scholar.  This  young  man  states  to  me  that  during  the  two  prc> 
ceding  sessions  his  expense  of  living  averaged  about  ba^  9d  a 
week ;  this  includes  room-rent  and  fire,  for  which  two  articles  be 
paid  3s.  a  week ;  the  amount  for  94  weeks  is  £B  :  asw,  and  as  the 
lodging  cost  :  12s.,  the  whole  expense  of  nuuntenance  was 
:  IDS.  He  stated  that  lie  had  occasionally  su|H)lics  uf  butter 
and  cheese  from  the  country,  but  to  a  very  small  cxivni.  He 
breakfasted  on  porridge  and  milk,  and  lud  for  dinner,  tiirce  da^  s 
a  week,  broth  and  a  little  meat ;  on  the  other  days  bread  and 
milk,  sometimes  potatoes  and  herrings ;  he  had  tea  In  the  after- 
noon, but  no  supper ;  and  this  he  stated  to  be  a  very  genetaj 
mode  of  living.  He  has  known  some  who  lived,  as  he  expressed 
it,  mure  meanly  than  this — dining  merely  on  potatoes  and  a  b::le 
butter.  He  knew  one  young  man  nt tending  College  last  winur, 
who  never  wore  stockings,  but  merely  gaiters ;  tliis  young  man  and 
his  companion  lived  all  the  winter  on  5s.  a  week  each,  including 
room-rent,  fire  and  candles,  and  sometimes  the  expense  was  oolj 
4s.  9d.  Thb  was  only  about  ^6  in  the  six  months*  I  out 
state  that  I  have  known  some  Students  who  scarcely  ever  allowed 
themselves  even  candles,  and  who  wrote  their  exercises,  and  pre- 
pared their  k^sons,  by  the  light  of  llic  fire.  Many  others  do  n.: 
use  Are,  except  in  the  evening,  and  some  not  even  then."  A- 
this  was  self-imposed  asceticism  for  a  noble  end,  and  it  remmds 
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one  of  the  rule  of  Montague  Collie,  under  Standonc  (see  VoL 
I,  p.  179). 

When  we  read  of  the  pair  of  "companions"  who  lived 
together  at  a  total  cost  of  5s.  each  per  week,  we  are  led  to  think  of 
another  point,  and  that  is  the  warm  and  lasting  friendships  which 
the  sharing  of  privations  under  this  system  of  Student-life  has 
given  rise  to.    One  beautiful  instance  of  thb  kind  may  be  men- 
Uoned — the  friendship  between  Dalzel  and  Sn  Robert  Liston. 
Their  paths  in  life  widely  diverged,  for  while  Dalzel  stayed  at 
home  and  became  a  Professor,  Liston  travelled  abroad  with 
pupils,  acquired  an  uncommon  dacUiiy  in  modern  languages, 
became  secretary  to  Hugh  Elliot,  the  ambassador  at  Munich, 
then  charge  d'affaires^  and  so  moved  up  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
aiid  was  ambassador  at  half  the  Courts  of  Europe.    But  their 
mutual  feeling  never  changed,  and  the  affectionate  letters  between 
"  liob''  and  "Andrew"  were  never  intermitted  till  Dalzel's  death. 
Sir  R.  Liston  has  left  the  following  account  of  their  joint 
Student-life :  "  We  took  up  our  quarters,  for  the  first  two  years, 
in  a  close  to  the  north  of  the  College  and  of  the  High  Street, 
with  our  windows  looking  to  tlie  lirth  of  Forth,  in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Wilkie,  a  distant  relation  of  us  both,  and  a  woman  of  great 
respectability,  who  treated  us  with  affection  and  attentioa  We 
learned  from  her  that  we  had  succeeded  John  Home  the  poet, 
who  had  passed  tlie  years  of  his  education  in  the  same  house. 
We  certainly  appUed  to  our  studies  with  great  attention  and 
[  assiduity,  from  the  time  when  we  entered  College  till  the  day  we 
.  quitted  it ;  and  without  the  aid  of  any  tutor,  or  the  relief  of  much 
» exercise,  unless  it  be  the  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
College  every  day  before  and  alter  bieaklast,  and  walking  to  and 
from  the  parisii  of  Kirkliston,  where  we  were  born,  at  the  end  of 
every  week,  if  the  weather  was  good ;  we  used  to  study  for  fifteen 
;  hours  a  day,  and  sometimes  more,  with  little  or  no  intermission." 
"  It  is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices,"  and  ebullitions  of 
uood  spirits  on  the  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Students  have  occa- 
sionally come  to  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  periotlical  literature. 
In  Universities  it  is  invariably  tlie  case  that  periodicals  ore  short- 
ly lived ;  they  always  depend  upon  one  or  two  leading  spirits^  .who 
presently  find  that  they  have  other  things  to  dp,  and  so  withdraw 
•  from  a  kibour  which  is  never  remunerative;    The  earliest  titeraiy  / 
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venture  of  tlic  kind  in  Edinburgli  seems  to  have  been  T'/V  ZT*//? 
^ur^/i  University  Journal  and  Critical  Review^  of  which  the  first 
number  appeared  on  the  ist  January  1823,  at  a  period  wbeo  the 
University  was  at  its  xenith  in  point  of  numbers  prior  to  its  re- 
organisation. I1ie  Universiiy  JmrruU  was  fortnightly,  and  twelve 
numbers  averaging  twenty-four  pages  each  were  published,  and  it 
then  stoi)pcd.  It  was  a  solid  little  production,  full  of  justly 
critical  remarks  (not  out  of  taste)  on  various  deficiencies  in  the 
University  system  and  occasionally  on  the  conduct  of  both  Pro- 
fessors and  Students,  and  it  also  contained  really  good  reviews  of 
works  of  the  day.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Jmmtal  was  ooi»> 
ducted  not  entirely  by  Students^  but  under  the  guidance  of  some 
older  head 

A  year  later  (ylh  January  1S24)  a  slighter  and  more  lively 
])criodical  was  started  \  this  was  a  small  bi-weekly four 
Images,  entitled  Lapsus  JJn^u(C^  or  the  CoUc^  Tatlcr,  In  its  six- 
teenth issue  the  Lapsus  Lingua  justified  its  name  by  indulging  in 
a  satire  upon  Sir  John  Leslie,  the  Professor  ol  Natural  Philosophy, 
which  was  deemed  actionable^  and  an  action  was  threatened 
Tlie  publisher,  Carfrae,  withdrew  the  number,  and  refused  to 
publish  any  more.  But  another  publisher,  Huic,  took  it  up,  and 
it  was  carried  on  with  greater  caiuioii  till  the  thirty  ciphih  numlKr. 
when  it  exj)ired.  ^Vhat  the  editor  of  the  Lapsus  considered  hi? 
duf  (Toeuvre  was  an  imitation  of  the  famous  Chaldee  Manuscript 
of  Blacktvood^s  Magaxint^  adapted  to  suit  the  incident  of  Leslie's 
threatened  prosecutioa  The  original  Chaidee  Mamum/i  was 
not  very  admirable,  but  it  did  for  once ;  a  copy  of  it  was  rathcr 
too  much.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  ephemeral  cleverness  and 
good  sjiirits  in  the  verses  and  scjuibs  whic  h  were  produced  in  ihz 
Lapsus.  A  good  many  University  grievances  weie  aired,  and 
coarse  pictures  of  tlie  Students,  classilicd  as  Medical,  Law,  and 
Divinity,  were  given.  Student-life  appears  to  have  been  leaDy 
coarser  in  those  days.  The  Students  are  said  to  have  insisled 
on  wearing  their  hats  in  the  class-rooms. 

From  January  to  April  1831  there  was  an  Edinbnr^  LFnh 
versity  Ma^^iiziftf.  In  1832  the  re  was  tlie  Aini>tu\  cr  .4/mds 
Taicse^  tlie  nanve  being  taken  from  an  eccentric  jierson  uho  u<>'d 
to  attend  I'rofessors*  lectures  and  to  borrow  money  (rom  the 
Students  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  appeared,  for  two  numbcn^ 
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the  AnH-Nmo^  and  at  the  same  time  UniversHy  Jchn^  ihe  Giant- 
KUhr,    Perhaps  the  best  of  all  these  short-Uved  productions  was 

tlie  Univeruly  Maga,  which  appeared  as  a  weekly  sheet  in  the 
winter  of  1 834,  It  was  the  work  of  Edward  Forbes,  the  brilliant 
Naturalist,  then  a  Medical  Student  £ach  number  was  illustrated 
with  a  sketch  by  Forbes — ^who  had  a  genius  for  caricature— of 
some  Professor  or  other  personage  connected  with  the  University. 
The  verses  on  the  ''Analuiiiy  liill,"  and  other  topics  interesting 
to  **  the  Medicals,"  were  good,  but  the  whole  thing  was  rather  too 
much  flavoured  with  the  spirit  of  Christopher  North  and  the 
Nodes  Ambrmana.  Maga  lived  till  its  twelfth  number.  Those 
who  had  assisted  Forbes  in  concocting  it  formed  a  **  Maga  Club," 
which  was  afterwards  develo|)ed  into  the  Oineromathetic,"  the 
members  of  which  wore  a  red  ribbon  across  their  breast,  termin- 
ating in  a  silver  triangle  which  bore  the  words  0IN02 
&f  AU1I2)I^  This  mystical  Order,  for  the  promotion  of  Truth, 
PhilanthropYi  and  Good -Fellowship^  was  joined  by  many  who 
illerwards  became  distinguished  In  1S38  its  name  was  changed 
:o  that  of  "The  Universal  Brotherhood  of  the  l  iiendsuf  Truth." 
Under  this  name  the  Order  long  subsisted,  and  Forbes  used  to 
>ign  himself  in  writing  to  any  of  the  brotherhood  (in  allusion  to 
iieir  triangle)  '*Aly  yours." 

In  1835  there  api)eared  The  Edinburgh  Universiiy  Sauvmir^ 
vhich  was  merely  an  **  Annual,"  after  the  fashion  of  those  days, 
:ontaining  elegant  verses  and  slight  iuiiuintic  stories.  In  1840 
mother  Annual  came  out,  but  of  a  much  more  substantial  charac- 
er ;  it  was  called  the  Edinburgh  Academic  Annual^  and  consisted 
»f  serious  (nipers  contributed  by  Students  of  the  previous  session, 
nd  very  good  they  were :  Edward  Forbes  wrote  on  Mollusca ; 
icort^e  Wilson  on  lialoid  Salts;  Macquorn  Raul mc  on  the  Con- 
iuctiun  of  Heat ;  Samuel  13 rown  on  the  Coagulation  of  Albumen ; 
ames  Uodds  on  the  Study  of  Church  History,  etc  And  as  an 
ntroduction,  Dr.  John  Lee,  just  before  his  appointment  as 
^rinci|>a1,  contributed  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
Jniversity. 

In  January  1871  a  second  Edifiburgh  Universiiy  Magazine 
•as  started,  of  which  four  monthly  numbers  appeared.  This 
roduction  was  enlivened  by  some  of  Lord  Neaves'  witty  songs, 
ad  the  writing  in  it  was,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  superior  to 
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that  of  the  older  University  periodicals.  In  it  one  who  has  since 
been  widely  acknowledged  as  an  artist  in  English  prose-wiiting, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  made  his  didut 

Reference  must  now  be  made  to  the  history  of  the  numefkal 
increase  of  the  Students  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The 
College  started  with  an  attendance  of  some  So  or  90,  divided 
between  Rollock's  and  Nairn's  classes.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  total  nunibcr,  ii\  Ji\e  classes,  had  leached  320.  By 
the  end  of  the  century  it  appears  to  have  risen  to  about  600. 
In  1768  we  find  the  numbers  described  as  between  500  and  60a. 
In  1789  they  had  risen  to  1000.  In  the  next  twenty  years  they 
got  up  to  1900.  In  1825 -«6  there  were  8a  a  Students  in 
Arts,  89 r  in  Medicine,  298  in  Law,  and  949  in  Divinity;  alto- 
gether 2260.  In  1834-35  the  total  number  of  the  Students 
was  only  1624,  there  having  been  a  decrease  of  29J  in  Arts,  of 
188  in  Medicine,  of  97  in  Divinity,  and  of  58  in  law.  We  may 
ask  wliat  was  the  cause  of  this  decrease  in  every  Faculty  ?  and  it 
is  difficult  to  find  an  answer.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  litiga- 
tions with  the  Town  Council  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Some  say  that  prosperity  in  national  commerce  means  deprenioa 
for  the  Scottish  Universities,  and  tftW  versa.  Sir  R.  Christisoa 
thought  that  "openings  for  half  educated  youth  in  the  colonies" 
drew  away  some  of  those  that  could  have  l)cen  Students*  About 
1830  the  foundation  of  University  and  King's  Colleges,  London, 
and  of  Queen's  University  in  Ireland^  took  off  many  Medical 
Students  from  Edinburgh,  so  that  the  number  in  this  Faculty  iidl 
from  over  900  (which  it  had  once  been)  to  500  in  1860^  and  to 
445  in  r868,  when  all  the  Students  in  the  University  were  but 
1565.  lint  then  the  turn  cunnnenc  ed,  and  every  year  si:ljsc- 
([uenlly  there  has  been  a  steady  rise,  averaging  more  than  100 
per  annum,  so  that  for  the  session  1882-83  the  numbers  were — 
Arts  1023,  Medicine  1732,  Law  4R9,  Divinity  97;  altogether 
3341.  Thus,  in  the  three  hundredth  year  of  its  existence,  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  has  gained  its  greatest  numerical  ex- 
pansion. 

The  History  of  the  Speculative  Society  traces  the  subsequent 
career  of  all  tliose  of  its  members  who  became  in  any  wav  dis- 
tinguished. Jt  would  be  loo  great  a  task  to  attempt  this  with 
regard  to  the  Matriculated  Students  or  even  the  Graduates  of  the 
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University.  But  there  are  a  few  names  of  former  Students  which 
are  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  University 
did  not  make  them  what  they  became,  but  it  entertained  "  them 
awhile,  like    angels,  unawares."   Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Walter 

Scott  in  the  last  century,  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Charles  Darwin  in 
this  century,  were  Edinburgh  University  Students.  Goldsmith  in 
his  uncertain  youth  took  a  session  of  Medical  studies  in  Edinburgh 
(1753),  and  thence  going  on  to  Leyden  wrote  home  to  say: 
'*  Physic  is  by  no  means  taught  so  well  here  as  in  Edinbuigh ; 
and  in  all  Leyden  there  are  but  four  British  Students,  owing  to 
all  necessaries  being  so  extremely  dear,  and  the  Professors  so  very 
lazy  (the  Chemical  Professor  excepted)  that  we  don't  much  care 
to  come  hither."  Scott  came  from  Adam's  class  in  the  High 
S<:hool,  and  said  he  lost  much  of  his  Latin  under  Professor  Hill ; 
in  Dalsel's  class  he  was  piqued  by  finding  himself  so  much  behind- 
hand in  Greek,  and  to  vindicate  himself  he  wrote  an  essay,  full 
of  out-of-the-way  knowledge,  maintaining  Ariosto  to  be  superior 
to  Homer,  on  reading  which  Dalzel  pronounced  that  "  dunce  he 
was,  and  dunce  he  would  remain  I He  studied  more  success- 
fully Ethics  under  John  Bruce  and  Dugald  Stewart,  History  under 
Lord  Woodhousclee,  and  Civil  and  Scots  Law  under  Wilde  and 
Hume.  In  his  Autobio^aphy  he  expresses  regret  at  his  neglect 
of  the  opportunities  of  learning  which  the  University  opened  to 
him.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  coming  as  a  peasant  lad  to  the 
Univeisity,  was  deeply  indebted  to  its  teaching,  and  manifested 
his  gratitude,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  146),  in  his  old  age.  Darwin 
doubtless  received  an  impulse  from  Jameson,  hut  he  was  after- 
wards a  self-developed  genius.  Another  interesting  name  may  be 
extracted  from  the  lists  of  Edinburgh  Matriculated  Students: 
that  of  Barthold  Geoige  Niebuhr,  the  great  historian  of  Rome, 
who  in  1798,  attracted  by  the  scientific  fame  of  the  University, 
came  and  studied  for  one  year  under  Playfair,  Kobison,  Hope, 
Kutherford,  Coventry,  and  Walker. 

At  the  end  of  last  century  it  became  the  fashion  for  young 
Englishmen  to  take  the  University  of  Edinbuigh  as  an  intermediate 
I)reparation  for  that  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  Such  were  Henry 
Petty (aftervrards  Lord  I^nsdowne),  lienryTemple  (afterwards  Lord 
Palmerston),  Lord  John  Russell,  and  William  Lamb  (afterwards 
Lord  Melbourne).   Lord  Paknerstont  ipeaking  of  this  time^  says : 
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I  lived  with  Dugald  Stewut^  and  attended  his  ledum  M  die 
Univeisity.  In  Ihose  three  yean  I  laid  the  fonndadoii  of  what- 
ever useful  knowledge  and  habits  of  mind  I  possess.''^ 

In  more  recent  times  the  Univcrsit)-  of  I'.dmbur^ii  has  h.id  a 
connection,  whirh  it  must  always  prize,  with  the  Royal  Family  ot 
England.  The  late  illustrious  and  profoundly-instructed  Fnnce 
Albert  expressed  a  regard  for  the  Univeisity,  and  he  manifested 
this  by  sending  two  of  his  Royal  sons  for  a  oertain  poction  of  their 
education  to  Edinburgh.  Under  date  8th  Septembci  1S59  we 
find  in  the  Matriculation  book  the  signature  of  "  Albert  Edwaid, 
Prince  of  Wales,  London."  But  this  entry  into  the  Univer-^ity 
was  nominal,  as  His  Royal  Highness  receivctl  his  instructive^ 
from  Dr.  Si  hmitz,  then  Rector  of  llie  High  SchooL  And  the 
High  School,  accordingly,  is  in  possession  of  a  bust  of  the  Frmoe 
of  Wales,  in  commemoration  of  the  iact  Under  date  S9th 
October  1863  the  Matiicuhuion  book  contains  two  subaciiptioaa 
to  the  Spcnsio  AcaiemUA  (promising  fidelity  and  all  good  aerWoe 
to  the  University)— those  of  Alfred,  Windsor  Castk,"  aad  of 
"William,  Prince  of  Hesse- Darmstadt"  Prince  Alfred  (now  ilis 
Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh)  lived  for  nine  months 
at  the  Palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  and  during  that  time,  with  his 
friend,  the  German  prince,  very  regularly  attended  the  classes  of 
Lyon  Piaylair  (Chemistry^  Tait  (Natural  PhiloaophyX  AUnan 
(Natural  Histoiy),  and  Cosmo  Innes  (History).  In  1864  a 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  headed  by  the  Lord  Pvovost 
(Lawson),  resolved  to  present  to  the  University  a  bust  of  Prince 
Alfred,  in  commeiiioiauon  of  the  high  esteem  and  golden  opinions 
which  he  had  won  among  them.  His  Royal  Highness  gave 
sittings  to  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Steell  \  and  on  the  3d  Nosembs 
1865  the  bust  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Frovost  and  a  nuaacroos 
following,  in  the  libiaiy  Hall,  and  it  was  received  on  the  part  of 
the  University  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Lord  Rector,  wte  ia 
acknowledging  the  gift  said  :  "  It  does  not  only  commemorate  the 
fact  that  we  have  enrolled  in  our  books  an  illustrious  and  dis- 
tinguished pupil,  but  it  will  remain  here  as  a  marked  and  striking 
testimony  to  the  union  of  feeling  that  prevails  between  the  highest 
In  our  land,  and  the  great  masses  of  the  enlightened  and  cultivated 
community,  as  well  as  the  nation  at  larga**   And  accordingly  the 

^  Sir  Henry  Lyttou  Bui  wet's  Lift  of  ViaouHi  FaittutUoH  (1S70),  p.  iL. 
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bust  of  Prince  Alfred,  in  his  youthful  beauty,  staiids  in  the  v 
Library  Hall,  at  the  apex  of  two  long  lines  of  the  marble  effigies 
of  the  most  eminent  Professors  of  the  University  in  bygone 
tiroes.  And  ereiy  one  must  feel  that  the  post  is  worthily  occupied 
by  a  Royal  Prince,  who,  by  his  great  ability  and  sdentiiic  attain* 
nients,  might,  if  his  other  public  duties  did  not  prevent  him,  take 
a  distiDguisiied  place  among  the  savants  of  the  kingdom. 
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burgh, ii.  250. 

Cullcn,  William,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, ii.  39.V395  ;  of  Institutes  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  399-401. 

Gumming,  John,  Professor  of  Church 
History,  ii.  ^od. 
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Gumming,  Pat  rick,  Professor  of  Church 

History,  i.  »  •'account  of,  il  308. 
Gumming,  Robert,  Professor  of  Church 

History,  ii.  309. 
Cunningham,   Alexander,  appointed 

Professor  of  Civil  Law,  i.  28^ ; 

account  of,  ^61  ;  Regent,  ii.  aSsL 
Cunningham,  Sir  Hugh,  Lord  Provost 

of  E<linl>urgh,  his  Visitation  of  the 

University,  i.  240-244. 

D 

Daili^silver,  i.  2i  (note). 

Dalzel,  Andrew,  Professor  of  Greek, 

H.  323-327»  489. 
Damman,  Sir  Adrian,   Professor  of 

Laws,  i.  i85»i87. 

Davidson,  John,  Principal  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Glasgow,  i.  *[2» 

Dawson,  William,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
ii.  289. 

Deas,  George,  ii.  39. 

Decrees,  Doctors  of,  at  St.  Andrews, 

i.  4. 

Decretals,  the  main  study  in  the  early 

Italian  Universities,  i.  2Q». 
Dick,  Robert,  Professor  of  Civil  Law, 

ii.  365. 

Dickson,  David,  Professor  of  Divinity, 
ii.  2&±. 

Divinity,  Reformers'  scheme  for  teach- 
ing, i.  63  ;  Melville's  course  in,  83  ; 
his  scheme  for  New  College,  33 ; 
RoUock's  teaching  of,  as  Professor 
of  Theology,  i  .S7  ;  change  in  teach- 
ing of,  at  Paris,  163  (note) ;  separate 
Professor  of,  appointed  in  College 
of  Edinburgh,  2Q1  ;  subscriptions 
for  endowing  the  Chair  of  Divinity, 
2Q2  ;  state  of  the  Divinity  Faculty 
(i740>  334-33^  i  honorary  degrees 
in  Divinity,  337  »  scheme  of  Com- 
mission (1826)  for  degrees  in,  ii. 
46  ;  Commission  of  1858  decline  to 
legislate  for,  131-132 ;  Professors 
in  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  280-292, 

306-313.  461  •464- 
Donaldson,  James,  appointed  tutor  to 

the  Greek  class,  ii.  2^ 
Donaldson,  John,   Professor  of  the 

Theory  of  Music,  ii.  459-461. 
Douglas,    Alexander,    I'rofcssor  of 

Hebrew,  ii.  28^ 


Douglas,  John,  t  £7. 

Doui^Ias,  Roljcrt,  ap|x>intcd  Rector  :i 

College  of  Ediiibuigh,  21a 
Dnimmond,  Adam,  Professor  of  Afi^ 

tomy,  i.  296 ;  ii.  .38  s. 
Dnimmond,  Colin,  Prolessor  of  Lgc- 

and  Metaphysics,  i.  262.  266.  27; 

Professor  of  Greek,  ii.  323^  32S. 
Drummond,  George,  Loni  Prwuc- ; 

3041  363-373- 
Dunbar,  George,  Professor  of  GftfL 

ii.  327, 

Dunbar,  Sir  William,  ii.  57. 

Duncan,  Andrew,  prinntr^  Profes-:- 
of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  i.  »: 
account  of,  ii.  406. 

Duncan,  An<lrew,  sccumins^  Pro£e&\ 
of  Medical  Jurisprudeiioe,  L  »o: 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Mri 
cine,  ii.  407  ;  Librarian,  14- ic 
Professor  of  Materia  Medka,  411 
account  of,  44S-447. 

Dundas,  Laurence,  Professor  of  H: 
manity,  i.  239,  2^  ;  account  oC  t 

Dundas,  Thomas,  Professor  of  Cr 

Law,  ii.  364. 
Dunlop,  Alexander  Murray,  M.P,  1- 

96,  99.  1^ 
Dunlop,  Dr.  Vans,  his  bequest  to  cir 

University,  ii.  142-14^. 
Dunlop,  William,  Professor  of  Cbari 

History,  ii.  307. 


E 

Edinburgii,  University  of,  its  orlp?^ 
and  outset,  i.  97100  ;  strugjte" 
obtain  a  site  for,  100-107  ;  R"^'- 
sanclion  obtained,  107  ;  Charter  ^ 
Foundation,  107-121  ;  Charter  ' 
James  VI.,  121-125  ;  founded  ss; 
Collide  on  the  model  of  Genr-- 
126,  127  ;  purchase  of  buiMittg  t- 
niul  ap()ointment  of  a  Head  i 
128-133  ;  opening  of  Collcfje,  n* 
Collegiate  life  and  regulations,  1  ;> 
142  ;  curriculum  and  classes,  u?- 
1.^1  ;  examination  for  degrees,  i^: 
155  ;  School  of  Theology  cretir^ 
'5S-'S8 ;  Professorship  of  \av\. 
185-189  ;  Tutorship  of  Ilumsju^ 
189-195  ;  Profcssorsliip  of  Divir.'* 
created,  2Sil  \  Act  of  CoolumAD>;:> 
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t04  ;  Office  of  Rector,  205-212  ; 
Vofcssorship  of  Hebrew  created, 
!I3  ;  Prtifcssorsliip  of  Mnthcinatics, 
origin  of  the  Medical  School, 
ti 7-22.^  ;  Professors  of  Medicine 
Tcaled,  223  ;  Professorship  of 
iotany  crcatetl,  22Q ;  the  College 
tylcti  n  •*  University,"  225  ;  Chair 
>f  Church  Ilistoiy  created,  231  ; 
'hair  of  Public  I-iw  created,  232  ; 
he  Chancellorship,  234 ;  draft 
.'barter  of  James  II.,  235-238,  253- 
?57  ;  dcj;reein  Civil  I^wconferretl, 
^38 ;  the  Kaculty  of  Philosophy, 
;39  ;  visitation  of  the  Collejje,  240- 
!44  ;  College  Records  seized,  245- 
?47 ;  first  organic  change,  259 ; 
he  Faculty  of  Arts,  258-282  ; 
*rofcssorship  of  Greek,  260-262  ; 
lew  curriculum,  262  -  26.1  ;  Pro- 
t*ssors'  Programmes,  266-268.  271- 
;75  ;  Chair  of  Rhetoric  an<l  BclUs 
'.tiircSf  275-277  ;  the  Faculty  of 
^ws,  282  292  ;  Chair  of  Civil 
iistory,  2S6  ;  Chair  of  Scots  Law, 
88-291  ;  Chair  of  Me<lical  Juris- 
)nidence,  291  ;  the  Medical  Faculty, 
•92-333;  Professorship  of  Anatomy, 
!04-296 ;  Chair  of  Chemistry,  296  ; 
Jliair  of  Mctlicine,  307  ;  the  Medi- 
al Faculty  founded,  3 1 1  -313  ; 
Jbair  of  ^lidwife^y,  315  ;  Clinical 
caching  establishetl,  317  ;  Chair  of 
U>tany,  317-319  ;  additional  Chairs 
ounded,  319-321 ;  Chair  of  Clinical 
iurgery,  323 ;  Chair  of  Military 
iurgery,  325  ;  Chairs  of  Patholrigy 
nd  Surgery,  325-328  ;  Me<lical 
degrees,  329-333  ;  Faculty  f>f  l)i- 

'"'ty»  334-33^^  J  Chair  of  Itiblical 
'riticism,  337  ;  Chair  of  Practical 
Vslronomy,  338-344  ;  Chair  of 
Vpriculture,  344  -  348  ;  Chair  of 
dusic,  348-354  ;  Chair  of  Tech- 
'^^*^yi  354-361  ;  Relations  of  the 
Icnatus  Acadcmicus  to  the  Town 
:ouncil,  ii.  1-83;  *•  Faculty"  of 
he  College  recognised,  2  1  increase 
•f  Professors*  fees,  12,  ijj  the 
'^isilation  of  the  University,  31-35  ; 
be  Royal  Commission,  36  -  43 ; 
iclieme  of  the  Commissioners,  43- 
12  ;  extra-Academical  classes,  2J  ; 
nchiction  of  Professors,  76-  78  ; 
ntrance    cxaminalions,     79  -  82  ; 


Test  Act,  82 ;  movement  for  Uni- 
versity reform,  83  ;  the  Universities 
Dill,  9I-IOO  ;  the  Executive  Com- 
mission, lOO- 103  ;  Ordinances  of 
the  Commission,  103- 1 35  ;  the 
General  Council,  103-105  ;  election 
of  a  Lord  Rector,  105  ;  formation 
of  the  University  Court,  106  ;  Cura- 
torial Hoard  appointed,  107 ;  the 
Fcffjuson  Scholarships,  122-125  ; 
the  U.I,,  degree,  130-131  ;  Univer- 
sity Endowments  Association,  136  ; 
foundation  of  Scholarships,  137- 
148  ;  the  Carlylc  bequest,  146-148  ; 
Chairs  of  Sanskrit,  Engineering,  and 
Geology,  148 ;  Chair  of  Commercial 
l^aw,  149  ;  Chair  of  Theory,  His- 
tory, and  Practice  of  Education,  150 ; 
Fine  Art  and  Celtic  Chairs,  151- 

154  ;  recent  l>cncfactions,  1 54-156  ; 
local  examinations,  157  ;  University 
Education  of  Women,  158- 163  ; 
degrees,  163-165  ;  enfranchisement 
of  the  University,  167  ;  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  1 68  - 184  ;  history 
of  the  University  I'.uiUliiigs,  184- 
2>5  ;  history  of  the  Finances  of  the 
University,  215-235  ;  Chancellors, 
235 ;  Rectors,  237 ;  Principals, 
238-278  ;  Regents,  278-280  ;  Pro- 
fessors, 28024621  Notices  of  Student- 
Life,  469-495. 

IClder,  Adam,  Monk  of  Kinloss,  i.  165. 
Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  Assessor,  i.  241. 
Elliot,  Robert,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 

i.  295;  ii.  385. 

Elphinston,  William,  liishop  of  Al)cr- 

deen,  i.  26-39. 
Erskinc,  John,  Professor  of  Scots  Law, 

his  programme  <»f  lectures,  i.  289  ; 

account  of,  ii.  372. 
Examinations,  i.  8j  for  degrees,  151- 

155  ;  Medical,     0-333 ;  entrance, 

ii.  79-82  ;  local,  i  <;7» 

F 

"  FA(:ui,  rY,"a  term  used  to  mean  the 
Senatus  Acadcmicus,  i.  239 ;  dis- 
allowed by  Town  Covuicil,  245,  246 ; 
ii.  5  ;  recognised  by  them,  2.- 

Fairly,  James,  at  Disputation  at 
Stirling,  i.  172  ;  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity, ii. 
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Fenton,  John,  i.  107. 

Fcnton,  IJ.iilie  Tliomns,  protest  of, 

against  Scnalus  Ac.iileiniciis,  ii.  5. 
Ferguson,  Adam,  nominal  Professor 

of  Mallicmnlics,  ii.  302  ;  Professor 

of  Moral  Philosophy,  339  ;  account 

of,  349. 

Ferguson  Scholarehips,  ii.  12^125. 
Fermc,  Charles,  Regent,  i.  147  i 
278. 

Fcrrcrius,  Joannes,  epistle  of,  i.  4^ ; 

lectures  of,  163. 
Ferrier,  James  Frc<lerick,  Professor  of 

Civil  llislor)',  ii.  370. 
Finances,  History  of  University,  ii. 

.2I5-235- 
Finlayson,  James,  Professor  of  Logic, 

»•  331. 

Fleming,  John,  gift  of,  for  College 

buildings,  i.  zolL 
Forbes,  Eihvaril,  Professor  of  Natural 

History,  ii.  434. 
Forbes,  James   David,   Professor  of 

Natural  Phik>s<)|)hy,  ii.  3f;4-3S7' 
FtimicUio   Nor^'a  of  King's  College, 

Aberdeen,  i.  90. 


G 

Galloway,  Alexander,  Uecti)r  of 
University  of  Al>crdeen,  i.  45. 

Geneva,  Academy  of,  i.  126,  127^ 
176-178. 

Gib,  John,  Provost  of  Kirk-of-Field, 
i.  103. 

Gibson,  Joseph,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery, i.  315  ;  account  of,  ii.  415. 

Glasgow,  University  of,  its  founda- 
tion, i.  IQ-2I  ;  Faculty  of  Arts, 
22-24  ;  M air's  account  of,  24 ;  its 
collapse,  25  ;  new  schemes  for,  63  ; 
bursaries  founded  and  grants  of  land 
made  by  Mary  (^uecn  of  Scots,  69^ 
70,  72  ;  deed  of  New  Foundation, 
73-7iS  ;  new  curriculum  introduced 
by  Melville,  80-83  »  f'^^'^ctio  A'<ifw, 
84-  90  ;  Chair  of  Latin  founded, 
193  ;  proposal  of  a  Citrsus  Philoso- 
phiitts  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  four 
Universities,  tad.  ;  its  Regents 
changed  to  I'rofessors,  263  ;  it 
maintains  a  three  years'  curriculum 
in  Arts,  2S2 ;  the  University  of 
Glasgow  refuses  to  recognise  the 


degrees  conferred  by  the  Ccrffcgr 

Edinburgh,  ii.  26.^. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  iL  49:^ 
Goodall,  John,  rrofessor  of  Hcbnr^. 

ii.  289. 

Goodsir,  John,  Professor  of  Aiulcc:; 
ii.  391- 

Gordon,  John,  appointetl  General  Sfc 

retary  of  the  University,  ii.  58. 
Gowdie,  John,  Professor  of  Di^^B^rT 

i.  334  ;  Principal,  ii.  265. 
Graham,  David,  legacy  of,  to  Colk^: 

of  Edinburgh,  i.  ioS, 
Graliam,  Robert,  l^rofcssor  of  Doiar: 

ii.  384. 

Greek  taught  in  the  Montrose  Sdb-"?*. 

i.  44  (note) ;  provision  tcad 
of,  in  the  Book  0/  Disdf^ini,  ^ 
introduced  into  the   UniversitT  _ 
Glasgow.  &j  ;  t.iught  in  the  L:ti 
class,    Edinburgh,     149  ;  Grc 
(irammar  taught  1>y  the  Regeo:  a 
Humanity,        ;  Greek  only  Jo  '-^ 
taught  in  Colleges,   208  ;  Scx^" 
patent  for  teaching,  2ik>  ;  not  lo  If 
taught  in  schools,  267  (note) ; 
neglect  in  Scotland,  269  ;  entrrjc 
examination  in,  projK»eil  by  Cct' 
mission  (1826),  ii.  43  ;  cnactrd  c« 
Town  Council,  79  82  ;  abolishc^ 
Commission  (1858),  1  L2  ;  I'lofess^* 
of  Greek,  322-327. 

Greenfield,  William,  Professor  of  Rlx 

toric,  ii.  3s8. 
Gregory,  David,  Professor  of  Mad»«- 

matics,  ii.  296. 
Gregory,  James,  Professor  of  Institc  :> 

of  Medicine,  ii.  404-406,  412. 
Gregory,  James,  Profc^ssor  «?f  Maire- 

matics,  i.  2i  .s,  239  ;  account  i  . 

ii.  29s -296. 

Gregory,  James,  sentmins,  lYofessc 

of  Mathematics,  ii.  297. 
Gregory,  John,  Professor  of  the  Vn^ 

tice  of  J*hysic,  il  403  ;  aca>iuii 

411. 

Gregory,  William,  Professor  of  Cl» 
istry,  ii.  322: 

U 

Halkrt,  James,  ap|>ointeil  Profcssvt 

of  Medicine,  i.  224  ;  ii.  400. 
Hall,  John,  L  195. 
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Iamilton»   Alexander,    l*rofessor  of 
Midwifery,  i.  322  ;  account  of,  ii. 

ininilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
'    i.   1 7- 

ilamilton  House,  i.  128.  129 ;  ii. 
184. 

Ilamilton,  James,  rn)fcssor  of  Mid- 
wifery, ii.  12  ;  the  cause  of  warfare 

'  l>etwcen  Scnalus  and  Town  Council, 
22-24  ;  his  victory,  56  ;  account  of, 

417-419. 
Ilaniiltun,  Robert,  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity, ii.  28.1. 
llnniilton,  Kolxrrt,  Professor  of  I'ublic 

JLaw,  ii.  317. 
Hamilton,  Sir  William,  appointed 
Secretary  of  Seuatus,  ii.  58 ;  his 
tjuarrel  with  the  Town  Council,  63- 
67  ;  his  opinion  u|x»n  the  adminis- 
tration of  University  patronage.  98  ; 
account  of,  332-335  ;  Professor  of 
Civil  History,  369. 
Hamilton,  William,  Principal  of  the 

College,  ii.  264. 
llartly,  Thomas,  Professor  of  Church 

History,  ii.  309. 
Harly,  Jonathan,  Graduate  in  Medi- 
cine, i.  312. 
Henderson,  Alexander,  Rector  of  Col- 
lcj;c  of  Kdinburtjh,  i.    207-20Q  ; 
changes  m.ide  under  his  auspices, 
213.  214, 
Hcmlcrson,  Thomas,  Professor  of  I'rac- 
tical  Astronomy,  L  341-342,  380 ; 
account  of,  ii.  362-364. 
Henderson,    William,    Professor  of 

Pathology,  ii.  4';o. 
Hepburn,  John,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews, 

i.  15- 

Hill,  John,  Professor  of  Humanity, 

ii.  112: 

Hislop,  Philip,  Regent,  i.  146;  ii.  278. 

Ho<lgson,  W.  R|  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  ii.  466-469. 

Home,  Francis,  Professor  of  Materia 
Mcdica,  i.  3^5  ;  account  of,  ii.  424. 

Home,  James,  Professor  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  ii.  ^12  ;  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  424. 

Hope,  Charles,  I'rofessor  of  Chemistry, 
397- 

Hope,  John,  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Materia  Mctlica,  i.  318 ;  account 
of,  ii.  382. 


Hope,  John,  Solicitor-General,  ii.  38. 

Hope,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  186. 

Humanity  originally  not  confmed  to 
Latin,  i.  28»  15^  ;  Regent  of,  ap- 
pointed, IQO  ;  his  duties  and  posi- 
tion, iQi,  192 ;  is  turne<l  into  a 
I'rofessor,  ilt2  ;  Professors  of  Hu- 
manity, ii.  317-322. 

Hume,  David,  Professor  of  Scots  Law, 
opinion  of,  ii.  account  of, 

373. 

Hunter,  Andrew,  Professor  of  Divinity, 
ii.  283. 

Hunter,  Robert,  Professor  of  Greek, 
323- 

I 

Infirmary,  foundation  of  the  Royal, 
i.  30g  ;  extract  from  George  Drum- 
mond's  Diary,  371. 

Inglis,  the  Right  Hon.  John,  his 
Universities  Bill,  ii.  qi  ;  his  election 
as  Chairman  of  the  Universities 
Commission,  mj  ;  honorary  degree 
conferretl  upon,  m2  ;  elected  Chan- 
cellor of  University,  236. 

Inues,  Cosmo,  Professor  of  Civil  His- 
tory, ii.  370. 

Innes,  John,  i.  308,  310 ;  Professor 
of  Medicine,  313  ;  his  lectures,  31  S. 

Irving,  Alexander,  Professor  of  Civil 
l^w,  ii.  366. 

J 

Jam  ICS  II.,  grant  of,  to  the  Bishops  of 
Edinburgh,  i.  234;  his  draft  charter, 

235-237,  2i;3-2S7. 
James  IV.,  Petitions  of,  i.  28^  3^  ; 

charter  of,  31-33. 
James  VI.,  chartei's  of,  i.  107-126;  at 

Stirling,  17I-I7«;  ;  other  relations 

to  College  of  l><linbui-gh,  175,  176; 

his  exi>edition  to  Norway,  186  ;  his 

warrant  for  the  establishment  of  a 

College  of  Physicians,  221. 
Jameson,  Robert,  Professor  of  Natural 

History,  i.  375  ;  account  of,  ii.  433. 
John«;on,  Dr.,  visit  to  the  University 

of  Edinburgh,  ii.  I9S» 
Johnston,  John,  supervisor  of  College 

affairs,  i.  IQQ. 
Jossie,  John,  College  Treasurer,  ii.  187* 
Julius  IIL,  Bull  of,  i.  17. 
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K 

Kaiterpulues,  what?  ii.  472. 
Keith,  William,  Tiofcssor  of  Divinity, 
ii.  2&1a 

KcHand,  Philip,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, ii.  304. 
Kennedy,  Bishop,  i.  II. 
Ker,  John,  Professor  of  Humanity, 

i.  27!; ;  ii.  118. 

King,  Rol)crl,  i.  107. 

King^s  College,  Aberdeen,  foundation 

of,  i.  36  3  9. 
Kirk-of- Field,  treaty  for,  i.  iQl  ;  its 

Provosts,  101-103  ;  '^^  purchase  by 

the  Town,  107  ;  history  of,  169-171.. 
Kirkpatrick,   William,    Professor  cf 

Public  Law,  ii.  314. 


L 

Laing,  David,  ii.  liki. 

Latin,  the  language  of,  teaching  and 
conversation  in  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, i.  136  ;  failure  of  entrants  to 
pass  in,  137  ;  higher  standard  of, 
after  Renaissance,  i^j  ;  Chairs  of, 
foundetl,  193  (note) ;  Sibbald's  ad- 
vertisement in,  227  ;  Scotland 
famous  for  its  Latinity,  269. 

Lauder,  candidate  for  Chair  of  Hu- 
manity, ii.  318. 

Law,  Robert,  teacher  of  Greek,  i. 

267 ;  ii.  323- 

Law,  William,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  ii.  33 1^. 

Law  taught  imperfectly  at  Glasgow, 
i.  2^ ;  Elphiiistone  goes  abroad  to 
study  it,  26 ;  Act  of  James  IV. 
requiring  barons'  sons  to  learn  it, 
27  ;  ecclesiastics  encouraged  to  study 
it  at  Alxirdecn,  ^  ;  Canon  Law 
taught  there  as  at  Paris,  Civil  as  at 
Orleans,  33 ;  Reformers'  scheme 
for  teaching  Law,  6^ ;  Melville's 
scheme  for,  92  ;  Laws,  mention  of, 
in  the  Ch.nrlcr  of  James  VI.,  123  ; 
Bishop  Reid's  idea  of  a  College  for, 
167  ;  Professorship  of,  founded  by 
College  of  Justice,  184 ;  curious 
treatment  of,  by  first  Professors, 
185187  ;  hyjxjthesis  as  to,  i88  ; 
jealousy  of  llic  clergy  towards  a  Law 
Faculty,  i£S  ;  Chair  of  Laws  turned 


into  Tutorship  of  Hnxnanitj,  i>: 
Public  Law,  Chair  of,  crested,  23: 
degree  in  Civil  Law  conferred,  2y 
Faculty  of  Laws  established,  2^ 
2iiS ;  programmes  of,  289 ;  Chz: 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  added  ^ 
291  ;  also  of  Convcj-ancing,  tz: 
Scheme  of  Commission  (iS2t) 
degree  in  Laws,  ii.  46  ;  Ordinzs*-? 
of  Commission  (1858)  for  LL't 
degree,  128 ;  degree  of  KL.  in£r> 
duced,  130 ;  IVofessors  of  Law^ 

:in  :ii7,  364-378- 

Lawson,  James,  i.  105-107  ;  bawsi 

ment  and  death,  158. 
Laycock,  Thomas,  Professor  of 

Practice  of  Physic,  ii.  413. 
Lee,  John,  Principal,   ii.  271-?;! 

Professor  of  Divinity,  287. 
Lee,   Roljert,  Professor    of  Bibiicx 

Criticism,  ii.  461-464. 
Leighton,  Robert,  Principal,  L  250 

account  of,  ii.  246-2';2. 
Leonard,  St.,  Collide  of,  i.  12-14. 
Leslie,  John,  Professor  of  MalbcmiU-^^ 

ii.  300  ;  Professor  of  Natural  I'k- 

sophy,  354. 
Library,    University,    history  of,  u 

Api)endix  1',         ;    graduates  ad 

mitted  to  use  of,  83. 
Lister,  Joseph,  Professor  of  Clime-: 

Surgery,  ii.  441. 
Liston,  David,  Professor  of  IleUt« 

ii.  291. 
Liston,  Sir  R.,  ii.  4S9. 
Little,  Clement,  i.  10 s. 
Little,  William,  i.  ids. 
Louvain,  University  of,  the  model  < 

that  of  Glas^^nw,  i.  21. 
Low,  David,  Professor  of  Agricnksn. 

ii.  456. 

Lumisdcn,  Regent  of  Philosophy,  u 
278. 

Luna,  Peter  de,  t  2  ;  zt'dt  BeoedK; 
XIII. 

M 

Macdouuali.,  Patrick  Campbell,  iVo 

fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  iL  '■ 

account  of,  347. 
Mace,  history  of  the  University,  i 

Appendix  G,  250. 
Mackay,  /Eneas  J.  G.,  Piofessor  i-: 

History,  ii.  371. 
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Mackenzie,   William,   caiulidate  for 

tlctjree  of  M.  A.,  i.  277. 
Mackic,  Charles,  IVofessor  of  I  listory, 

L         ;  account  of,  ii.  367. 
Macknight,  candidate  for  Chair  of 

Mathematics,  ii.  303. 
Maconochie,  Allan,  Professor  of  Public 

Law,  ii.  3  i  «>• 
Macphcrson,  Norman,  ap|)oinled  I'ro- 

fessor  of  Scots  I^w,  ii.  376. 
Mair,  John,  criticism  of,  i.  42i  4^ 
Maitland,  Edward,  Lord  liarcapic,  ii. 

i_q£L 

Marischall  College,  i.  204  ;  Ap|)endix 
K,  242, 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Charters  of,  i. 
70-73 ;  erroneously supj)osc<l  founder 
of  UnivciMty  of  E<lin1>ur};h,  97-99 ; 
Town  Council's  )ietition  to,  ina, 

Mary's  St.,  College,  i.  16-18  ;  Mel- 
ville's scheme  for,  gj. 

Maxwell,  Sir  William  Stirling,  Lord 
Rector,  ii.  237. 

M*]>ouall,  Charles,  appointed  lu  the 
Hebrew  Chair,  ii.  75-77. 

Medicine  taught  and  then  discontinued 
in  St.  Mary's  Collej;c,  i.  1617  ; 
teaching  of,  at  Al>cr<lcen,  32^  32i 
43  ;  scheme  of  Uefonners  f«»r  teach- 
ing, 63  ;  Melville's  scheme  for,  qi  ; 
Medicine  mentioned  in  Charter  of 
James  VI.,  123  ;  Medical  .School  in 
Kilinburgh,  iKrginnings  of,  2i  7-222  ; 
three  nominal  I'rofcssors  of  Medicine 
crentetl,  223-224  ;  Medic.1l  Faculty, 
history  of  foundation  of,  294-317; 
Chairs  of  IJotnny,  Materia  Medica, 
and  Natut-nl  History  added  lo,  318- 
320 ;  also  Clinical  Surgery,  322  ; 
also  Military  .Surgery,  324 ;  also 
Surgery  and  Pathology,  327  ;  Mc<li- 
CiU  graduation,  329 ;  successive  regu- 
lations for,  330-333  ;  conflicts  with 
Town  Council  as  to,  ii.  l7-3«;  ; 
scheme  of  Connnission  (1826)  for, 
44 ;  recognition  of  extra-mural 
tc.iching  in  Meilicine,  68-75  *  ^r^h- 
nance  of  Commission  (1858)  for 
gradu.ntion  in  Medicine,  loS-i  12  ; 
Professors  in  the  Faculty  of,  ii.  378- 

Meiklejohn,  Hugh,  Professor  of  Church 

History,  ii.  309. 
MellK>urne,  Lord,  representation  to, 

concerning  Chairs  of  Pathology  and 


Surgery,  i.  327;  his  Bill,  ii.  52, 

Meldrum,  George,  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity, ii.  281. 

Melville,  Andrew,  i.  28  -  83  ;  his 
schemes  for  University  reform,  83- 
94  ;  his  removal  to  St.  Andrews, 

95- 

Melville,  Sir  John,  ii.  iq6. 

Menzies,  Allan,  ii.  29. 1  Professor  of 

Conveyancing,  377. 
M'Gill,  John,  I'rofessor  of  Anatomy, 

i.  296;  ii.  385. 

Miller,  James,  Professor  of  Surgery, 

ii.  454, 

Mitchell,  Nathaniel,  candidate  for 
degree  of  M.  A.,  i.  277. 

M'Kenzie,  Kenneth,  Piofessor  of  Civil 
Kaw,  ii.  365. 

M'Laurin,  Colin,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics ;  his  programme,  i.  221;  his 
efforts  to  provitle  an  OI>servatory, 
378  ;  account  of,  ii.  298-301. 

Moir,  (Jeorgc,  Professor  of  Rhetoric, 
iS2  »  Professor  of  Scots  I^w, 
375- 

MoncreifT,  Ix)r<l,  his  Test  Act,  ii.  88; 

his    draft    Universities    Dill,  ; 

member  of  the  Universities  Conr- 
^mission,  100;  honotary  degree  con- 

ferretl   upon,    102  ;    elected  Lord 

Rector,  ii.  237. 
Monro,  Alexander,  Principal  of  the 

College  of  E<liid>urgh,  ii.  2^4-256  ; 

anecdotes  of,  478. 
Monro,  Alexaiuler,  //7*w//.f,  Professor 

of  Anatomy,  i.  298-304  ;  account 

of,  ii.  386. 
Monro,  Alexan<ler,  j<v7/;/<///j.  Professor 

of  Anatomy,  ii.  38 7- .^89. 
Monro,  Alexander,  Urtitis^  Professor 

of  Anatomy,  ii.  389- 39 1. 
Monro,  John,  President  of  Surgeons, 

i.  298. 

Montn};iie  College,  i.  13J  ;  Appendix 
F,  118, 

M«mteith,  Robert,  candidate  for  the 

Divinity  Chair,  ii.  2&L 
McKKlie,  William,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 

ii.  290. 

More,  expulsion  of  Andrew,  ii.  480. 
Morei   John    Schank,   Professor  of 

Scots  Law,  ii.  37*;. 
Muir,  Dr.  John,  ii.    134 ;  Sanskrit 

Chair  endowed  by,  148. 
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Murray,    Alcxanilcr,    Professor  of 

Hebrew,  ii.  290. 
Museum,   Natural  History,  i.  319  ; 

Appendix  K,  374 ;  dispute  with 

the  Town  Council  concerning,  ii. 

6q  ;  of  Science  and  Art,  i.  355. 
Myllar,  Andrew,  patent  for  printing 

press  granted  to,  i.  22: 
Myln,  Abbot,  letter  of,  i.  4^  50. 

N 

Nairn,  Duncan,  L  1.17,  145 ;  ii.  278. 

Nairnc,  James,  his  l)c(|uest  of  books 
to  the  College  Library,  ii.  178. 

Napier,  Macvcy,  lecturer  on  Convey- 
ancing, i.  292  ;  account  of,  iL  376. 

Neaves,  Lord,  ii.  105. 

New  College,  foundation  of,  i.  12. 

Newton,  Adam,  I'rofessor  of  Laws,  i. 
185. 

Nicholns  v.,  Hull  of,  i. 

Nicbuhr,  Lk'illiold  Ccorge,  ii.  493. 

Nimmo,  Divinity  Student,  ii.  4S0. 

o 

Observatory,  Edinburgh,  i.  34J  ; 
Api>endix  L,  37. 

Ogilvie,  Henry,  bearer  of  Papal  docu- 
ments, i.  2. 

Oldfield,  Joshua,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
»•  337. . 

Otto,  Julius  Conradus,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  i.  214  ;  ii. 

V 

/Vt/iixiumf  meaning  of,  i.  2^  (note). 

Patiago^^'ium  of  St.  Andrews,  i.  2i  lOi 
15,  16  ;  of  Glasgow,  22* 

Palerson,  IWsliop,  his  claim  to  be  re- 
cognised .ns  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  I''.dinburgh,  i.  234. 

Patterson,  J<»hn  lirown,  ii.  39  ;  Ap- 
pendix N,  83. 

Paul  IH.,  Hull  of,  i.  liL 

Penicuik,  John,  Provost  of  Kirk-of- 
Field,  i.  101,  ifli 

J*eriodicals,  University,  ii.  4S9  492. 

Perth,  VaiX  of,  hi<^  aid  in  procuring  a 
College  of  Physicians,  i.  221* 


Physicians,  Royal  Collie  of,  i.  221- 

224. 

Piei&on,  Hugo,  Professor  of  the  Theory 
of  MiLsic,  ii.  459. 

Pillans,  James,  Professor  of  Human- 
ity, iL  80j  84 ;  account  of,  321. 

Pitcaime,  ArchihnM  ;  appointcfl  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  i.  224  ;  ii.  40a 

Plague,  outbreak  of  the,  i.  1 45. 

Playfair,  John,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, ii.  302;  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  3  S3. 

Playfair,  Lyon,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
399- 

Playfair,  William,  Architect  for  Uni- 
versity buihlings,  ii. 

Plummer,  Andrew,  Phjrsician,  L  30S, 
310 ;  Professor  of  Medicine  azid 
Chemistry,  313  ;  his  lectures,  315  ; 
account  of,  ii.  293. 

Porterficld,  William,  Protessor  of 
Metlicine,  i.  307. 

Preston,  Charles,  I'rofessor  of  Botany, 
379- 

IVeston,  George,  l*rofessor  of  lV>tanT, 

i.  309,  318  ;  account  of,  ii.  380. 
Prestongrange,  Lord,  Rector  of  Col- 
lege of  KdinlMirgh,  i.  20$. 

Prince,  Sir  Magnus,  Provost  ci  EdiiH 

burgh,  i.  234. 
Principals  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 

ii.  238-278. 

Pringle,  John,  Professor  of  Mcm^ 
Philosophy,  programme  of  lectures, 

i.  274  ;  account  of,  ii.  337. 
Pringle,  John,  Professor  of  Universal 

History,  ii.  368. 
Privileges,  i.  5. 

Pulteney,  .Sir  William  Johnslr^fK, 
founder  of  Chair  of  Agricoltnre,  L 
344346. 

R 

Ramsay,  Andrew,  ap|x>intc<l  kci-i.* 

of  E<Iinburgh  College,  I  198,  log  ; 

his  resignation,  200  ;  l)is  reapj^nt- 

nicnt,  209.  210;  ii.  280. 
Ramsay,  Sir  Andrew,  l*rovost  of  EJio- 

buigh,  i.  211* 
Ramsay,  Rolnril,  Professor  of  Natural 

History,  L  319,  374  ;  account  c£. 

ii.  431. 

Ray,  John,  Regent  of  Humanity,  'i. 

mi 
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■'^  '~:tor  of  the  College  of  CIcncva,  i. 

— '  i_Z2  I  of  llie  College  of  Kdinburgh, 
-'^•198;  functions  of,  199,  20s,  2Q<jt; 

" '•-tlentlerson's  services  as  Rector, 
' .  -  207-209  ;  his  successors,  210  ;  the 

-  Lord  I'rovost  made  |)cri>etual  Kec- 
tor,  21 1,  212  ;  this  title  revivc<l 

'    (1825),  ii.  J2,  2^  recognised  by 

-  '^he  Scnatus,  56. 

tctors  of  the  old  Universities,  i.  ^ 
'1     26.  ."^o ;   Rectorial  visitation,  4«;  ; 

Douglas  twenty-three  times  Rector, 
-  —  ■  SI  »  Reformers'  scheme  for  election 
^    and  powers  of,  6O1  Ci2  ;  Rector  at 
.CJlasgow,  22i  lA  *  scheme  of  Coin- 
^     mission    (1826)   for  ejection  t^iul 
*^    duties  of  Rector  of  UniverShr^f 
'"^  lulinburgh,  ii.  4J  ;  provisions  fo^  in 
^.    Universities  Act  (1858),  9^,  >  99  ; 
first  election  of  Ix)rd  Rector,  loH; 
Hectors  of  the  University,  2;^7. 
cctors  of  High  Schools,  i.  1  ^o  (note) ; 
Kcctor  of  Kdinburgh  High  .School 
formerly  called  I'rim  ipal,  192. 
-Cjjcnt,  meaning  of  the  term,  i.  dl  ; 
Kegcnts,  by  the  lOiu/io  AVi;t\tf  to 
'  ^     teach  special  subjects,   87  ;  same 
~*  .  rule  for  Alxnleen,  90 ;  J<cgcnting 
'  -    system  in  College  of  Edinburgh, 
'  ;     1 4  -  T47  ;  Rcgenting  ])roper  for  a 
College,  not  for  a  University,  iJii  ; 
Hcgcnt  of  Humanity,   191  ;  nuil- 
iny  «)f  the  Regents,  240  ;  Regents 
ttirnctt  into    I'rofessois   at  Ivlin- 
Inngh,  2ii2  ;  in  the  other  Univer- 
'    si  tics,  263  ;  Regents  of  Philosophy, 
'  "    ii,  278  280. 

'^Rcid,  Rishop  of  Orkney,  i.  g2i  9^  ; 
Appendix  A,  159. 
Rcid,  General  John,  i.  348-354  ;  Ap- 

pcntlix  M,  382. 
Kcid,  James,  at  Stirling  Disputation, 

i,  I  72  ;  treatment  by  the  Ministry, 
1 96. 

Reid,  Waller,  Ablrol  of  Kinloss,  i. 
165. 

Kich-nrd  H.,  Writ  of,  i.  2. 

Ritchie,  David,  Professor  of  Logic,  ii. 

332- 

'  Ritchie,  William,  Professor  of  Divinity, 

ii.  283. 

'*  Robertson,  George,  Regent  of  Philo- 
sophy, ii.  279. 
Rolwrtson,  James,  College  Librarian, 
ii.  174  ;  Professor  of  Hebrew,  289» 


Robertson,  James,  Professor  of  Church 

History,  ii.  3JL. 
Rol)ertson,  Mrs.  Stark,  i.  348  •  352, 

382. 

Robertson,  Patrick,  his  defence  of  the 
Students,  i.  2x2  ;  ii.  482. 

Rol)crtson,  Principal,  ii.  266-270  ; 
anecdote  of,  329. 

Robison,  John,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  ii.  35t-,VS3' 

Rollock,  Robert,  i.  131-132  ;  his  Com- 
mission, 133  ;  his  emoluments,  134- 
136  ;  appointed  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  I  g 5-158  ;  his 
pupils,  ii.  278 ;  account  of,  238- 
242. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  what  it  did 

for  the  Scotch  Universities,  i.  48. 
Ross,  George,  Professor  of  Scots  Law, 

375. 

Row,  John,  i.  57*  58. 
Rule,  Alexander,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
ii.  2M. 

Rule,    Gilljert,    Principal,    i.    239 ; 

account  of,  ii.  256-258. 
Russell,  James,  Professor  of  Clinical 

Surger)',  i.   322 ;   account  of,  ii. 

437. 

Russell,  James,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  ii.  350. 

Rutherford,  J)aniel,  Professor  of 
pK>tany,  ii.  382^384. 

Rutherford,  John,  i.  308-310 ;  ap- 
pointed Professor  ofMe<licine,  313  ; 
his  lectures,  315  ;  account  of,  ii. 
41 1. 

S 

Salvator's,  St.,  College,  foundation 

of,  i.  11^1.2. 
.Sands,  I'atrick,  oppoinleil  Principal 

of  College  of  Ldinburgh,  i.  197  ; 

his  resignation,  2QQ ;  Lit  in  verses 

by,  ii.  217  ;  Regent  of  Philosophy, 

278  ;  account  of,  243. 
Samlcrs  William  Rutherford,  Professor 

of  Pathology,  ii.  4=;  1. 
Scarborough,  .Sir  Charles,  Physician, 

i.  22_L 

Scholarships,  the  I'crguson,  ii.  122- 
125  ;  in  the  I'aculty  of  Arts,  137  ; 
in  Science,  1 39  ;  in  Divinity,  140  ; 
in  Medicine,       ;  the  Vans  Dunlop, 
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Scots  College,  i.  Apix^ndix  E,  178. 

Scolt,  Sir  Walter,  ii.  493. 

Scott,  NVilliam,  his  edition  of  Grotius, 

i.  233  ;  his  cl.iss,  239,  242  ;  Pro- 
fessor of  (ireck,  260-262  ;  account 
of,  ii.  322 ;  I'rofessor  of  Moral 
Vhilosophy,  336. 

Scott,  William,  secundus^  Professor 

of  Greek,  ii.  323. 
Scougnll,    Patrick,    Divinity  Chair 

offered  to,  ii,  281. 
Scriniger,  Alexander,  Regent,  L  146  ; 

ii.  278. 

Scriinger,  1  lenry,  Professor  at  Geneva, 
i.  178. 

Sharp,  John,  Professor  of  Divinity,  ii. 

Sibbald,  Sir  Robert,  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Medical  School, 
i.  217-222  ;  ap))ointed  Professor  of 
Medicine,  224  ;  his  advertisement, 
227  ;  his  Natural  History  Collection, 
374  ;  ii-  4QO. 

Simpson,  Andrew,  Perth,  schoolmaster, 

i.  105. 

Sim))son,  James  Young,  Professor  of 

Alidwifery,  ii.  419-423. 
Sinison,  John,  charge  of  unorthodoxy 

brought  against,  ii.  ^ 
Sinclair,  Amlrew,  i.  308,  310 ;  ap- 

[>ointe<l  Professor  of  Me<licine,  313  ; 

liis  lectures,  3 1 «; ;  accoinit  of,  ii.  401. 
Sinclair,  George,  Tutor  of  Mathematics, 

ii.  294. 

Skene,  Professor  of  Civil  History,  his 
treatment  by  the  Town  Council,  ii. 
67  ;  his  api>oinlment  to  the  Chair, 

370. 

Small,  John,  appointed  College  Libra- 
rian, ii.  175. 

Smeton,  Thomas,  i.  qt. 

Smith,  Adam,  lectures  on  Taste  and 
Composition,  i.  276. 

Smith,  James,  Principal  of  the  College 
of  Edinburgh,  ii.  264. 

Smith,  Robert,  Professor  of  Midwifery, 

i.  316  ;  ii.  41  S» 

Societies  and  Clubs  of  the  Students, 

ii.  484-4^7. 

Somerville  of  Sauchton  Hall,  his  gift 
to  the  College  of  Kdinburgh,  i.  2az. 

Spalding,  William,  Professor  of  Rhe- 
toric, ii.  360. 

Spence,  James,  Professor  of  Surgery, 

».  455- 


Spottiswoode,  John,  L  57. 
Spottiswoode,   John,    lectures  e-kk 

Roman  and  Scottish  Law,  L 
Standonc,  John,  Principal  of  Moaiigvr 

College,  i.  179. 
Stevenson,  John,  Professor  of  Lr^j^i- 

328-330- 
Stevenson,  Rol>crt  Louts,  ii.  492. 

Stevenson,  William,  Professor  c-f 
Church  History,  ii.  312. 

Stewart,  Alexander,  i.  14-16. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  Professor  of  M  '(he- 
matics, ii.  301  ;  l^rofcssor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  340-342. 

Stewart,  Sir  James,  Lord  Advoca'.c. 

i.  241. 

Stewart,  John,  Professor  of  NaltrJ 

Philosophy,  ii.  349. 
Stewart,  Matthew,  I'rofessor  of  Mat^K- 

matics,  ii.  301. 
Stewart,  Robert,  Professor  of  Naioni! 

Philosophy,  i.  2h2. ;  pmgramnic  <i 

lectures,  272  ;  account  of,  ii.  54S. 
Stirling,  Disputation  at,  i.  1 10 ;  Ap> 

])endix  C,  171. 
Stirling,  James,  Mathematical  Chair 

offered  to,  ii.  301. 
Strachan,  John,  Professor  of  Divini  i, 

ii.  256, 

Struthers,  William,  i.  196. 

Stuart,  (Jeorge,  Professor  of  I  lumanii;. 

ii.  318  ;  College  Librarian,  174. 
Stuart,  James,  Regent  Murray,  jK-it- 

tion  to,  i.  IDQ ;  at  1  >irp|>e,  1^ 
Student-Life,  notices  of,  ii.  469-495. 
Sutherlamljjames,  Professor  of  llotan  v, 

i.  218-220,  317  ;  account  of,  ii.  37^. 
Swinton,  ArchiUuUI  Campljcll,  Profc- 

sor  of  Civil  Law,  ii.  366. 
Syme,  James,  letter   to    the  Town 

Council,  ii.  68-69 ;  account  o£, 

438-441. 

T 

Takvet,  Church  of  St.  Micliael  de,  I 
16. 

Thomson,  Allen,  Professor  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Mctlicinc,  ii.  409. 

Thomson,  John,  Professor  of  Surgcrv, 
i.  324-327  ;  account  of,  441-444 ; 
Professor  of  Pathology,  450. 

Thomson,  John,  Professor  of  ihc  Theon 
of  Music,  i.  352  ;  account  of,  h. 
458, 
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Thomson*  Wyville  T.  C,  Professor  of 
Natural  History,  ii.  43S-4.^7. 

Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  the,  to- 
gether with  the  Ministers,  the  real 
founders  of  the  University,  i.  93 ; 
their  efforts  towards  this  end,  lOO- 

1 06  ;  lliey  obtain  the  royal  sanction, 

107  ;  receive  charters,  III;  fit  up 
Hamilton    House;    1 2S  ;  appoint 
Kollock,         ;  make  College  re- 
gulations 1.^8- 1     »  visit  the  Col- 
lege, 159  ;  reproved  by  James  Vi. 
for  ap|X)inting  Boyd  Principal,  176  ; 
appoint  a  Rector  to  the  College, 
iq8  ;  confer  the  Rectorship  on  the 
Lord    Provost    perpetually,    211  ; 
style  the  College  a  **  University," 
224  ;  hold  a  visitation  of  the  Col- 
lege, 240 ;  seize  the  College  re- 
cords, 24s  ;  present  a  new  Mace, 
2'^!  ;    change   the    Regents  into 
Professors,  262  ;  make  Professors 
of   Law  and  History,   284  -  288  ; 
establish    the  Medical   School  of 
the    University,    292- i  s  ;  their 
dispute  with  the  Scnnlus  as  to  the 
right   of  electing   a   meml)er  of 
General    Asscnd)Iy,    ii.    j  ;  they 
acknowledge  the     Faculty  "  of  the 
College,  2  »       eighty  ycirs  main- 
tain harmonious  relations  to  the 
University,  S  ;  interfere  with  fees 
and  Lilirary   Fund,  8-17;  order 
Midwifery  to  \)c  made  a  necessary 
subject,    I2'32»    interfere  with 
**  small  fees,"  3^  ;  hold  a  visitation 
of  the  University,  32 -^S  »  defeat 
the  Scnatus  at  law,  ^^-qs  »  appoint 
a  General  Secretary  of  the  Univer- 
sity,   58  ;     open    the  University 
Museum  to  the  public,  60 ;  are 
complimented  by  Govenmient,  62  ; 
their    controversy    with    Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  63-67 ;  their  dismissal 
of  Professor  Skene,  67  ;  they  order 
the    recognition    of   extra  -  mural 
classes,  71  ;  and  defeat  the  Senatus 
at  law  on  the  )x)int,  74 ;  they  at- 
tempt to  appoint  a  Free  Church 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  75  ;  but  nic 
defeated  at  law,  76 ;   they  claim 
the  induction  of   Professors,  77 ; 
they  institute  Entrance  Examina- 
tions, 79-82  ;  they  admit  graduates 
to  use  of  Library,  83 ;  they  partly 
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lose  the  patronage  of  the  Univcr- 
5ity»  91 »  tlicir  last  appointment  of 
a  Principal,  lqz  ;  their  continued 
interest  in  the  University,  209 
(note) ;  their  grant  of  Morlcloth 
dues  to  the  College,  218  ;  their 
bankruptcy,  22.V22S  ;  remarks  on 
their  financial  administration  of 
the  University,  225-229 ;  their  re- 
gulations for  the  government  of 
•  .Students,  469-47;^. 

Traill,  Thomas  .Stewart,  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  ii.  449. 

Turnbull,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  i.  19. 

Turner,  John  William,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  i.  327  ;  account  of,  ii.  452. 

Tytler,  Alexander  Fraser,  Professor  of 
Universal  History,  ii.  .^68. 

Tytler,  William  Fraser,  Professor  of 
Universal  History,  ii.  368. 

U 

University,  meaning  of  the  term,  i. 
29  ;  unhrrs/'/it/ts  of  various  kinds 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  30:  Mair's 
account  of  the  Scotch  Universities, 
47  48 ;  University  identified  with 
a  College,  Sii ;  Universities  re- 
garded with  jealousy  after  the  Re- 
formation, 125  ;  difierence  between 
a  University  and  a  College,  l8l- 
18  j  ;  when  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh became  virtually  a  University, 
184  ;  dr.ift  charter  of  James  H. 
for  making  it  a  University,  235- 
237.  253  257  ;  John  Knox's  warn- 
ing ag.iinst  the  bondage  of  the 
Universities,  zlkt;  Universities 
(Scotland)  Bill,  ii.  qi-ioo  «  Uni- 
vei^ity  Court,  106. 


V 

Vaus,  John,  i.  42. 


W 

Walkkr,  John,  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  i.  320 ;  account  of,  ii.  432. 

Wallace,  Robert,  Professor  of  Church 
History,  ii.  31  ^ 
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Wallace,  William,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics     304 ' 

Wallace,  William,  Professor  of  Scots 
Law,  ii.  372. 

Wartllaw,  llishop,  i.  1-9. 

Walson,  lecturer  on  Tjistc  and  Com- 
])osition,  i.  276. 

Watson-Gordon  Chair,  ii.  I s I. 

Watt,  Adam,  Professor  of  Humanity, 
ii.  318. 

Wcl>stcr,  James,  Minister  of  the  Tol- 
booth,  ii.  4. 

Welsh,  Daviil,  Professor  of  Church 
History,  ii.  ;^lo. 

Whytl,  Kobcit,  Professor  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Medicine,  iL  401. 

Wilde,  John,  Professor  of  Civil  Law, 
ii.  365. 

Williams,  Daniel,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 

i.  337. 

Willock,  John,  i.  52^ 

Wilson,  George,  Professor  of  Techno- 
logy, i.  356-360  ;  .account  of,  ii.  465. 


Wilson,  John,    Processor  of  Monl 

Philosophy,  ii.  345-347- 
Winram,  John,  i.  57. 
Wishart,  William,  Prnfes-snr   r»f  |)i 

vinity,  i.  334 ;  Motlci.alt»f  o(  the 

Assembly,  ii.  4;  Principal,  263. 
Wishart,  William,  stnniHtts^  lMnci{aI 

of  the  College,  ii.  264. 
WothcrsjKton,   John,    camlidate  A* 

degree  of  M.A.,  i.  277« 


Y 

VouNC,  Andrew,  at  Stirling  Dis|>iju- 
tion,  i.  \^^. 

Young,  Wndrcw,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, ii.  293. 

V'oung,  John,  Tutor  of  Mathematics 
it  296. 

Young,  Thomas,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery, ii.  41  s. 


THE  END. 
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